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•   A  ringle  cloud  on  a  shiiny  day 

HThen  all  the  seat  at  beavmi  is  door, 
A  frown  upon  tlio  fk^inosphero. 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear, 
Wben  flkies  are  blua  tOid  earth  u  gay. 

BVROK. 

**  Come,  dear  grandpa ! — the  old  mare  and  the  wagon  are  at  tho 
gate — all  ready." 

"Well,  dear  {"^-responded  a  cheerful  hearty  voice,  "they 
must  wait  a  bit ;  I  haven*t  got  my  hat  yet" 

«0  111  get  that." 

And  the  little  speakor,  a  girl  oi  some  ten  or  eleven  years  old, 
dashed  past  the  old  gentleman,  and  running  along  the  narrow 
X3assage  which  led  to  his  room  soon  returned  with  the  hat  in  her 
hand. 

"Yes,  dear, — but  that  ain't  all.  I  must  put  on  my  greatcoat" 
— and  I  must  look  and  see  if  I  can  find  any  money — " 

"O  yes — for  the  post-office.  It's  a  beautiful  day,  grandpa, 
Cynthy  !  — won't  you  come  and  help  grandpa  on  with  his  great- 
coat ? — And  I'll  go  out  and  keep  watch  of  the  old  mare  till  you're 
ready." 

A  needless  caution.  For  the  old  mare,  though  spirited  enough 
for  her  years,  had  seen  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  them,  and  was 
in  no  sort  of  danger  of  running  away.  She  stood  in  what  was 
called  the  back  meadow,  just  without  the  little  paling  fence  that 
enclosed  a.  small  courtyard  round  the  house.  Around  this  court- 
yard rich  pasture-fields  lay  on  every  |^de,  the  highroad  cutting 
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through  them  not  more  than  a  hundred  or  two  feet  from  the 
house. 

The  little  girl  planted  herself  on  the  outside  of  the  paling  and 
setting  her  back  to  it  eyed  the  old  mare  with  great  contentment ; 
for  besides  other  grounds  for  security  as  to  her  quiet  behaviour, 
one  of  the  men  employed  about  the  farm,  who  had  harnessed  the 
equipage,  was  at  the  moment  busied  in  putting  some  clean  straw 
in  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle. 

"  Watkins,"  said  the  child  presently  to  this  person,  "  here  is  a 
strap  that  is  just  ready  to  come  unbuckled.** 

*^  What  do  you  know  about  straps  and  buckles  ?"  said  the  man 
rather  grumly.  But  he  came  round  however  to  see  what  she 
meant,  and  while  he  drew  the  one  and  fastened  the  other  took 
special  good  care  not  to  let  Fleda  know  that  her  watchAil  eyes 
had  probably  saved  the  whole  riding  party  from  ruin;  as  the 
loosing  of  the  strap  would  ot  necessity  have  brought  on  a  trial  o^ 
the  old  nHLre*s  nerves  which  not  all  her  philosophy  could  have 
been  expected  to  meet.  Fleda  was  satisfied  to  see  the  buckle 
made  fEist,  and  that  Watkins,  roused  by  her  hint  or  by  the  cause 
of  it,  afterwards  took  a  somewhat  careful  look  over  the  whole 
establishment.  In  high  glee  then  she  climbed  to  her  seat  in  the 
little  wagon,  and  her  grandfather  coming  out  coated  and  hatted 
with  some  difficulty  mounted  to  his  place  beside  her. 

^  I  think  Watkins  mi^ht  have  taken  the  trouble  to  wash  the 
wagon,  without  hurting  himself,**  said  fleda ;  •*  it  is  all  speckled 
with  mud  since  last  time.** 

*^  Ha*n*t  he  washed  it  T  said  the  old  gentleman  in  a  tone  of 
displeasure.    **  Watkins  !'* — 

**  Well.*'— 

**  Why  didn't  you  wash  the  wagon  as  I  told  you  f* 

•'I  did.** 

"It's  all  over  slosh." 

"That's  Mr.  Didcnhover's  work — he  had  it  out  day  'fore  yes- 
terday ;  and  if  you  want  it  cleaned,  Mr.  Ringgan,  you  must  speak 
to  him  about  it.  Mr.  Didenhover  may  file  nis  own  doings  ;  it's 
more  than  I'm  a  going  to." 

The  old  gentleman  made  no  answer,  except  to  acquaint  the 
mare  with  the  fact  of  his  being  in  readiness  to  set  out.  A  shade 
of  annoyance  and  displeasure  for  a  moment  was  upon  his  face ; 
but  the  gate  opening  fix>m  the  meadow  upon  the  highroad  had 
hardly  swung  back  upon  its  hinges  after  letting  them  out  when 
he  recovered  the  calm  sweetness  of  demeanour  that  was  habitual 
with  him,  and  seemed  as  well  as  his  little  granddaughter  to  have 
given  care  the  go-b^  for  the  time.  Fleda  had  before  this  found 
out  another  fault  m  the  ^mess,  or  rather  in  Mr.  Didenhover, 
which  like  a  wise  little  child  she  kept  to  herself.    A  broken  place 
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which  her  grandfather  had  ordered  to  be  properiy  mended  was 
still  tied  up  with  the  piece  of  rope  which  had  offended  her  eves 
the  last  time  they  had  driven  out.  But  she  said  not  a  word  of 
it,  because  "  it  would  only  worry  grandpa  for  nothing  ;"  and  for- 
getting it  almost  immediately  she  moved  on  with  him  in  a  state 
ol  joyous  happiness  that  no  mud-stained  wagon  nor  untidy  rope- 
bound  harness  could  stir  for  an  instant.  Her  spirit  was  like  a 
clear  still-running  stream  which  quietly  and  surely  deposits  every 
defiling  and  obscuring  admixture  it  may  receive  irom  its  contact 
with  the  grosser  elements  around ;  the  stream  might  for  a  moment 
be  clouded  ;  but  a  little  while,  and  it  would  run  as  clear  as  ever. 
I  Neither  Fleda  nor  her  grandfather  cared  a  jot  for  the  want  of 
elegancies  which  one  despised,  and  the  other  if  she  had  ever 
known  had  well-nigh  forgotten.  What  mattered  it  to  her  that 
the  little  old  green  wagon  was  rusty  and  worn,  or  that  years  and 
service  had  robbed  the  old  mare  of  all  the  jauntiness  she  had  ever 
possessed,  so  long  as  the  sun  shone  and  the  birds  sang  1  And 
Mr.  Ringgan,  in  any  imaginaiy  comparison,  might  be  pardoned  for 
thinking  that  he  was  the  proud  man,  and  that  his  ])oor  little 
equipage  carried  such  a  treasure  as  many  a  coach  and  four  went 
without. 

**  Where  are  we  going  first,  grandpa  1  to  the  post-ofiice  1" 

"Just  there!"  t 

**How  pleasant  it  is  to  go  there  always,  isn't  it,  grandpa? 
Tbu  have  the  paper  to  get,  and  I — I  don't  very  often  get  a  letter, 
but  I  have  always  the  hope  of  getting  one  ^  and  that's  something. 
Maybe  I'll  have  one  to-dav,  grandpa?" 

"  We'll  see.    It's  time  those  cousins  of  yours  wrote  to  you." 

"  0  they  don't  write  to  me — ^it's  only  Aunt  Lucy  ;  I  never  had 
a  letter  Irom  a  single  one  ot  them,  except  once  from  little  Hugh, 
— don't  you  remember,  gi*andpa  1  I  should  think  he  must  be  a 
very  nice  little  boy,  shouldn't  you  1" 

"  Little  boy  1  why  I  guess  he  is  about  as  big  as  you  are,  Fleda 
— ^he  is  eleven  years  old,  ain't  he  V 

"Yes,  but  I  am  past  eleven,  you  know,  grandpa,  and  I  am  a 
little  g^rl." 

This  reasoning  being  unanswerable,  Mr.  Ringgan  only  bade 
the  old  mare  trot  on. 

It  was  a  pleasant  day  in  autumn.  Fleda  thought  it  particu- 
larly pleasant  for  riding,  for  the  sun  was  veiled  with  thin  hazy 
clouds.  The  air  was  mild  and  still,  and  the  woods,  Hke  brave 
men,  putting  the  best  face  upon  fallen  fortunes.  Some  trees  were 
aheady  dropping  their  leaves ;  the  greater  part  standing  in  all  the 
varied  splendour  which  the  late  frosts  had  given  them.  The 
road,  an  excellent  one,  sloped  gently  up  and  down  across  a  wide 
arable  country,  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation  and  now  showing  all 
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the  rich  variety  of  autumn.  The  reddish  buckwheat  patches,  and 
fine  wood-tints  of  the  fields  where  other  grain  had  been ;  the 
bright  green  of  young  rye  or  winter  wheat,  then  soberer-coloure^d 
pasture  or  meadow  lands,  and  over  and  anon  a  tuft  ol  gay  woods 
crowning  a  rising  ground,  or  a  knot  of  the  everlasting  pines  look- 
ing sedately  and  steadfastly  upon  the  fleeting  glories  of  the  world 
around  them  ;  these  were  mingled  and  interchanged  and  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  ever-varying  fresh  combinations.  With  its 
high  picturesque  beauty  the  whole  scene  had  a  look  of  thrift  and 
plenty  and  promise  which  made  it  eminently  cheerful.  So  Mr. 
Einggan  and  his  little  granddaughter  both  felt  it  to  be.  For 
some  distance  the  grounds  on  either  hand  the  road  were  part  of 
the  old  gentleman  s  farm ;  and  many  a  remark  was  exchanged 
between  him  and  Meda  as  to  the  excellence  or  hopefulness  of  this 
or  that  crop  or  piece  of  soil ;  Fleda  entering  into  all  his  enthu- 
siasm, and  reasoning  of  clover  leys  and  cockle  and  the  proper 
harvesting  of  Indian  com  and  other  like  matters,  with  no  lack  of 
interest  or  intelligence. 

"0  grandpa,"  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  ''won't  you  stop  a 
minute  and  let  me  get  out  ?  I  wanted  to  get  some  of  that  beau- 
tiful bittei-sweet." 

"What  do  you  want  that  for  ]"  said  he.  "You  can't  get  out 
very  welL"  # 

"  O  yes  I  can — ^please,  grandpa !  I  want  some  of  it  very  much 
— just  one  minute !" 

He  stopped,  and  Meda  got  out  and  went  to  the  roadside, 
where  a  bittersweet  vine  had  climbed  into  a  young  pine-tree  and 
hung  it  as  it  were  with  red  coral.  But  her  one  minute  was  at  least 
four  before  she  had  succeeded  in  breaking  off  as  much  as  she 
could  carry  of  the  splendid  creeper;  for  not  until  then  could 
Fleda  persuade  herself  to  leave  it.  She  came  back  and  worked 
her  way  up  into  the  wagon  with  one  hand  full  as  it  could  hold  of 
her  brilHant  trophies. 

"  Now  what  good*ll  that  do  you  % "  inquired  Mr.  Ringgah 
good-humoui'edly,  as  he  lent  Fleda  what  help  he  could  to  her 
seat. 

"Why,  g^andp£^  I  want  it  to  put  with  cedar  and  pine  in  a 
jar  at  home — it  will  keep  for  ever  so  long,  and  look  beautiful. 
Isn't  that  handsome  1 — only  it  was  a  pity  to  break  it." 

"  Why,  yes,  it's  handsome  enough,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan  ;  "  but 
you've  got  something  just  by  the  front  door  there  at  home  that 
would  do  just  as  well — what  do  you  call  it  ? — that  flaming  thing 
there  ?" 

"  What !  my  burning  bush  \  O  grandpa !  I  wouldn't  cut 
that  for  anything  in  the  world !  It's  the  only  pretty  thing  about 
the  house  ;  and  besides,"  said  Fleda,  lookuig  up  with  a  softened 
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tnien,  '^  you  said  that  itiiras  planted  bj  my  mother.  O  grandpa ! 
I  wouldn't  cut  that  for  anytmng." 

Mr.  RiB^an  laughed  a  plea^  laugh.  ''Well,  dear,"  said  he, 
"  it  shall  grow  till  ivs  as  big  as  the  house,  if  it  will." 

"  It  won't  do  "that,"  said  Fleda.  "  But  I  am  very  glad  I  have 
got  this  bittersweet — thia  is  just  what  I  wantod.  Now,  if  I  can 
only  find  some  holly — ^" 

"We'll  come;  acroas  some,  I  guess,  by  and  by,"  said  Mr. 
Ringgan ;  and  Fleda  settled  herself  again  to  enjoy  the  trc(5s, 
the  tields,  the  roads,'and  all  the  small  handiwork  of  nature,  for 
which  her  eyes  had  a  curious  intelligence.  But  this  was  not  fated 
to  be  a  ride  of  unbroken  pleasure. 

"  Why,  what  are  those  bars  down  for?"  she  said,  aa  they  came 
up  with  a  field  of  winter  grain.  "  Somebody's  been  in  here  with 
a  w^agon.  O  grandpa !  iWGr.  Didenhoyer  has  let  the  Shakers  have 
my  butternuts ! — ^the  butternuts  that  you  iiold  him  they  muHtei't 
have." 

The  old  gentleman  drew  up  his  horse.    "  So  ho  ,has  !"  naid  he. 

Their  eyes  were  upon  the  far  end  of  the  deep  Jot,  where,  at 
the  edge  of  one  of  the  pieoes  of  woodland  spoken  of,  a  picturesque 
group  ol  men  and  boys  m  frocks  and  broad-brimmed  white  hats 
were  busied  in  filling  their  wagon  under  a  clump  of  th0  now 
thin  and  yellow-leaved  butternut-trees. 

"  The  scoundrel !"  said  Mr.  Binggan  under  liis  breath. 

**  Would  it  be  any  use,  gi^andpa,  for  mo  to  jump  down,  and 
i-un  and  tcU  them  you  don't  want  them  to  take  the  butternuts  i 
I  shall  have  so  few.*' 

"  No,  dear,  no,"  said  her  grandfather ;  "  they  have  got  'cm 
about  all  by  this  time  ;  the  misohief 's  done.  Didenhovcr  meant 
to  let  'em  have  'em  imknown  to  me,  and  xjocket  the  pay  himself. 
Get  up !"  ^ 

Fleda  drew  a  long  breath,  and  gave  a  liard  look  at  the  distant 
wagon  where  her  battemuts  were  going  in  by  handfuk.  She 
said  no  more. 

It  was  but  a  few  fields  further  on  that  the  old  gentleman 
came  to  a  sudden  stop  again. 

"Ain't  there  somcxjf  my  sheep  ovesr  yonder  there,  Fleda, — 
along  with  Squire  Thornton's  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  grandpa,"  said  Fleda^ — *^  I  can't  see — ^yes,  I  do 
see— yes,  they  are,  grandpa ;  I  see  the  mark." 

"I  thought  so  !"  said  Mr.  Binggan,  bitterly  ;  "  I  told  Didcn- 
hover,  only  three  days  ago,  that  if  he  didn't  make  up  that  fence 
the  sheep  would  be  out,  or  Squire  Thornton's  would  be  in ; — only 
three  days  ago  !  Ah  well,"  said  he,  shaking  the  reins  to  make 
the  mare  move  on  again, — ^"  it's  all  of  a  piece.  Everything  goes 
^I  can't  help  it" 
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*  Why  do  you  keep  him,  grandpa,  if  he  don't  behave  right  I  ** 
Eleda  ventured  to  ask  gently. 

** 'Cause  I  can't  get  rid  of  him,  dear,"  Mr.  Binggan  answered 
rather  shortly. 

And  till  they  got  to  thepost^ffice  he  seemed  in  a  disagreeable 
kind  of  muse,  which  Fleda  did  not  choose  to  break  in  upon.  So 
the  mile  and  a  half  was  driven  in  sober  silence. 

**  Shall  I  get  out  and  go  in,  grandpa  1 "  said  Fleda  when  he 
drew  up  before  the  house. 

"No,  deary,"  said  he  in  his  usual  kind  tone ;  "you  sit  still. 
Holloa  there ! — Good  day,  Mr.  Sampion — ^have  you  jgot  anything 
for  meV' 

The  man  disappeared  and  came  out  again. 

"  There's  your  paper,  grandpa,"  said  Fleda. 

"  A^  and  something  else,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan ;  *I  declare ! — 
'Miss  fleda  Binggan— care  of  K  Binggan,  Esq.' — There,  dear, 
there  it  is." 

"Paris ! "  exclaimed  Fleda,  as  she  clasped  the  letter  and  both 
*her  hands  together.  The  butternuts  and  Mr.  Didenhover  were 
forgotten  at  last.  The  letter  could  not  be  read  in  the  jolting  of 
the  wagon,  but,  as  Fleda  said,  it  was  all  the  pleasanter,  for  she 
had  the  expectation  of  it  the  whole  way  home. 

"  Where  arc  we  going  now,  grandpa  1 " 

"ToQueechyRun." 

"That  will  give  us  a  nice  long  ride.  I  am  veiy  glad.  This 
has  been  a  good  day.  With  my  letter  and  my  bittersweet  i  have 
got  enough,  haven't  I,  grandpa  1 " 

Queechy  Bun  was  a  little  village,  a  very  little  village,  about 
half  a  mile  from  Mr.  Binggan's  house.  It  boasted,  however,  a 
decent  brick  church  of  some  size,  a  school-house,  a  lawyer's  ofiice, 
a  grocery  store,  a  dozen  or  two  of  dwelling-houses,  and  a  post- 
office;  though  for  some  reason  or  other  Mr.  Binggan  always 
chose  to  have  his  letters  come  through  the  Sattlersville  jpost- 
ofQce,  a.  mile  and  a  half  further  off.  At  the  door  of  the 
lawyer's  office  Mr.  Binggan  again  stopped,  and  again  shouted 
"Holloa!"— 

"Good-day,  sir.    Is  Mr.  Jolly  within  1 " 

"He  is,  sir." 

"  Will  you  ask  him  to  be  so  good  as  to  step  here  a  moment  ? 
I  cannot  very  well  get  out." 

Mr.  Jolly  was  a  comfortable-looking  little  man,  smooth  and 
aleek,  pleasant  and  plausible,  reasonable  honest  too,  as  the  world 
goes ;  a  nice  man  to  have  to  do  with,  the  world  went  so  easy  with 
his  affairs  that  you  were  sure  he  would  make  no  unnecessary  rubs 
in  your  own.  He  came  now  fresh  and  brisk  to  the  side  of  the 
wagon,  with  that  uncommon  hilarity  which  people  sometimes 
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assume  wlien  they  liave  a  disagreeable  matter  on  hand  that  must 
be  spoken  of. 

**  Good-morning,  sir !    Pine  day,  Mr.  Jolly." 

^Beautiful  day,  sir!  Splendid  season  I  How  do  you  do, 
Mr.  BingganT' 

^  Why,  sir,  I  never  was  better  in  my  life,  barring  this  lame- 
ness, that  disables  me  very  much.  I  can't  go  about  and  see  to 
things  any  more  as  I  used  to.  However*— wo  must  expect  evils 
at  my  time  of  life.  I  don't  complain.  I  have  a  great  dcsd  to  be 
thankful  for." 

''Yes,  sir,— we  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for,"  said 
Mr.  Jolly  rather  abstractedly,  and  patting  the  old  mare  with  kind 
attention. 

''Have  you  seen  that  fellow  MeGowan?"  said  Mr.  Binggmi 
abruptly,  and  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  I  have  seen  him,"  said  Mr.  Jolly,  coming  back  from  the  old 
mare  to  business. 

"  He's  a  hard  customer,  I  guess,  ain't  he  ?  *' 

^  He's  as  ugly  a  cur  as  over  was  whelped  1 "  ^ 

''What  does  ho  say  r' 

^  Says  he  must  have  it." 

"  Did  you  tell  him  what  I  told  you  1 " 

^  I  told  him,  sir,  that  you  h^  not  got  tho  returns  from 
your  farm  that  you  expected  this  year,  owing  to  one  thing  ani' 
nother ;  and  that  you  couldn't  make  up  tho  cash  for  him  all  at 
once ;  and  that  he  would  havo  to  wait  a  spell,  but  that  he'd  bo 
sure  to  get  it  in  the  long  run.  Nobody  ever  suffered  by  Mr. 
Binggan  yet,  as  I  told  him." 

"Weill" 

^  Welly  siry— he  was  altogether  refractible— he's  as  pig-headed 
•  feOow  as  I  ever  see." 

"Whatdidhesayl" 

"  He  gave  me  names^  and  swore  he  wouldn't  wait  a  day  longer 
—•said  he'd  waited  already  six  mouths.*' 

•*  He  has  so.  I  couldn't  meet  tho  last  payment.  There's  a 
year*s  rent  due  now.  I  can't  help  it.  There  needn't  have  been  an 
hour, — if  I  could  go  about  and  attend  to  things  mysoU — I  liavo 
been  altogether  disappointed  in  that  Didcnhover." 

"  I  expect  you  have." 

"What  do  you  suppose  hell  do,  Mr.  Jolly  1 — McGowan,  I 
mean." 

"  I  expect  he'll  do  what  tho  law'll  let  him,  Mr.  Einggan ;  I 
don't  know  what'll  hinder  him." 

"  It's  a  worse  turn  than  I  thought  my  infirmities  would  ever 
play  me,"  said  the  old  gentleman  after  a  short  pause, — **  first  to 
lose  the  property  altogether,  and  then  not  to  bo  permitted  to 
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wear  out  what  is  left  of  life  in  the  old  place — there  yfon^t  be 
much." 

"So  I  told  him,  Mr.  Ringgan.  I  put  it  to  him.  Says  I,  *  Mr. 
McGowan,  it*s  a  cruel  hard  business  ;  there  ain't  a  man  in  town 
that  wouldn't  leave  Mr.  Ringgan  the  shelter  of  his  own  roof  as 
long  as  he  wants  any,  and  think  it  a  pleasure, — if  the  rent 
was  anyhow.' " 

"  Well — well  1"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  mixture  of 
dignity  and  bitterness, — "  it  doesn't  much  matter.  My  head  will 
find  a  shelter  somehow,  above  ground  or  under  it.  The  Lord  will 
provide. — ^Whey !  stand  still,  can't  ye !  what  ails  the  fool  1  The 
creature's  seen  years  enough  to  be  steady,"  he  added  with  a 
miserable  attempt  at  his  usi^  cheerful  laugh. 

Meda  had  turned  away  berhiad  and  tried  not  to  hear  when 
the  lowered  tones  of  the  speakers  seemed  to  say  that  she  was  one 
too  many  in  the  company.  But  she  could  not  help  catching  a 
few  bits  of  the  conversation,  and  a  few  bits  wero'generally  enough 
for  Flcda's  wits  to  work  upon  ;  she  had  a  singular  knack  at  put- 
ting loose  ends  of  talk  together.  If  more  had  been  wanting,  the 
tones  of  her  grandfather's  voice  would  have  filled  up  every  gap  in 
the  meaning  of  the  scattered  words  that  came  ta.  her  ear.  Her 
heart  sank  fast  as  the  dialogue  went  on,  and  she  needed  no  com- 
mentary or  explanation  to  H||ferpret  the  bitter 'little  laugh  with 
which  it  closed.  It  was  a  cHiU  upon  all  the  rosy  joys  and  hopes 
of  a  most  joyful  and 'hopeful  little  nature.  • 

The  old  mare  was  in  motion  again,  but  Fleda  no  longer  cared 
or  had  the  curiosity  to  'ask  where  they  were  going.  The  bitter- 
sweet lay  hstlessly  in  her  lap  ;  her  letter,  clasped  to  her  breast, 
was  not  thought  of ;  and  tears  were  quietly  running  one  after  the 
other  down  her  cheeks  and  falling  on  her  sleeve :  she  dared  not ' 
lifb  her  handkerchief  nor  turn  her  face  towards  her  grandfather 
lest  they  should  catch  his  eye.  Hei:  grandfather  ? — could  it  be 
possible  that  he  must  be  turned  out  of  his  old  home  in  his  old 
age  1  could  it  be  possible  ?  Mr.  Jolly  seemed  to  think  it  might 
be,  and  her  grandfather  seemed  to  tmnk  it  must.  Leave  the  old 
house  I  But  where  would  he  go  1 — Son  or  daughter  he  had  none 
leffc ;  resources  he  could  have  none,  or  this  need  not  happen. 
Work  he  could  not ;  be  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  any  kin  or 
friend  she  knew  he  would  never ;  she  remembered  hearing  him 
once  say  he  could  better  bear  to  go  to  the  almshouse  than  do  any 
such  thing.  And  then,  if  they  went,  he  would  have  his  pleasant 
room  no  more  where  the  sun  shone  in  so  cheerfully,  and  they 
must  leave  the  dear  old  kitchen  where  they  had  been  so  happy^ 
and  the  meadows  ^d  hills  would  belong  to  somebody  else,  and 
she  would  gather  her  stores  of  butternuts  and  chestnuts  under 
the  loved  old  trees  never  again.    But  these  things  were  nothing, 
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though  the  iimge  of  them  made  the  tearB  come  hot  and  fteA, 
these  were  nothing  in  her  mind  to  the  knowledge  or  the  dread  of 
the  effect  the  change  would  hare  upon  Mr.  Rinegan.  Flcda  knew 
him  and  knew  it  would  not  be  slight  Whiter  mis  head  could  not 
be^  more  bowed  it  well  might,  and  her  own  bowed  in  anticipation 
as  her  childish  fears  and  ima^nings  ran  on  into  the  possible 
future.  Of  McGowan's  tender  mercies  she  had  no  hope.  She 
had  seen  him  once,  and  being  unconsciously  even  more  of  a  phy- 
siognomist than  most  children  are,  that  one  sight  of  him  was 
enough  to  verify  all  Mr.  JoHy  had  said-  The  remembrance  of  his 
hard  sinister  face  sealed  her  fears.  Nothing  but  evil  ootdd*come 
of  having  to  do  with  such  a  man.  It  was  however  still  not  ^ 
much  any  foreboding  of  the  future  that  moved  Fleda^s  tears  as 
the  sense  of  her  grandfinther's  preBenti|)ain, — the  c^uick  answer  of 
her  gentle  nature  to  every  sorrow  that  touched  hun.  His  griefs 
were  doubly  hers.  Both  from  his  openness  of  character  and  her 
penetration,  they  could  rarely  be  felt  unshared ;  and  she  shared 
them  always  in  more  than  due  measure. 

In  beautiful  harmony,  while  the  child  had  foigotten  iMrself  in 
keen  sympathy  with  her  grandfather's  sorrows,  he  on  the  other 
hand  had  half  lost  sight  of  th^n  in  caring  foi'  her.  Again,  and 
this  time  not  before  any  house  but  in  a  w^d  piece  of  woodland, 
the  little  wagon  c^kme  to  a  stop.        ^ 

"  Ain't  there  some  holly  berries  that  I  see  yonder  f  said  Mr. 
Ringgan, — "  there,  tiirough  those  white  birch  stems  ?  That's  what 
you  were  wanting,  Fleda,  ain*t  it  ?  Give  your  bittersweet  to  me 
while  you  go  get  some, — and  here,  take  this  knife,  dear,  you  can't 
break  it.    Don't  cut  yourself." 

Fleda's  eyes  were  too  dim  to  see  white  birch  or  holly,  and  she 
had  no  longer  the  least  desire  to  have  the  latter  ;  but  with  that 
infallible  tact  which  assuredly  is  the  gift  of  nature  and  no  other, 
she  answered,  in  a  voice  that  she  forced  to  be  clear,  "  O  ye^ ! 
thank  you,  grandpa ;" — fmd  stealthily  dashing  away  the  tears 
clambered  down  from  the  rickety  little  wagon  and  plunged  with 
a  cheerful  stM>  at  least  through  trees  and  underbrush  to  the  clump 
of  holly.  'But  if  anybody  had  seen  Fleda's  face ! — while  she 
seemed  to  be  busied  in-  cutting  as  large  a  quantity  as  possible  of 
the  rich  shining  leaves  and  bright  berries.  Her  grandfather's 
kindness  and  her  effort  to  meet  it  had  wrung  her  heart ;  she 
bardly  knew  what  she  was  doing,  as  she  cut  off  sprig  after  sprig 
and  threw  them  down  at  her  feet ;  she  was  crying  sadly,  with 
even  audible  sobs.  She  made  a  long  job  of  her  bunch  of  holly. 
But  when  at  last  it  must  -come  to  an  end  she  choked  back  her 
tears,  smoothed  her  face,  and  came  back  to  Mr.  Einggan  smiling 
and  springing  over  the  stones  and  shrubs  in  her  way,  and  ex- 
claiming at  the  beauty  of  her  vegetable  stores.    If  her  cheeks  were 
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red  he  thought  it  was  the  flush  of  pleasure  and  exercise,  and  she 
did  not  let  him  get  a  good  look  at  her  eyes. 

"  Why  you Ve  got  enough  to  dress  up  the  front  room  chimney," 
said  he.    '*  That'll  be  the  best  thing  you  can  do  with  'em,  won't 

itr 

"The  front  room  chimney  !  No,  indeed  I  won't,  grandpa.  I 
don't  want  'em  where  nobody  can  see  them,  and  you  know  we  are 
never  in  there  now  it  is  cold  weather." 

"  Well,  dear !  anyhow  you  like  to  have  it.  But  you  ha'n't  a 
jar  in  the  house  big  enough  for  them,  have  you  T 

"0  I'll  manage — I've  got  an  old  broken  pitcher  without  a 
handle,  grandpa,  that'll  do  very  well." 

"  A  broken  pitcher  !  that  isn't  a  very  elegant  vase,**  said  he. 

**  O  you  wouldn't  know^t  is  a  pitcher  when  I  have  fixed  it.  Fll 
cover  up  all  the  broken  part  with  green,  you  know.  Are  we  going 
home  now,  grandpa  ?" 

"  No,  I.  want  to  stop  a  minute  at  uncle  Joshua's." 

Uncle  Joshua  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Ringgan,  a  substan- 
tial farmer  and  very  well  to  do  in  the  world.  He  A'as  found  not 
in  the  house  but  abroad  in  the  field  with  his  men,  loading  an 
enormous  basket-wagon  with  corn-stalks.  At  Mr.  Binggana 
shout  he  got  over  the  fence  and  came  to  the  wagon-side.  His 
face  showed  seusc  and  sjyrewdness,  but  nothing  of  the  open 
nobility  of  mien  which  nurture  had  stamped  upon  that  of  Ills 
brother. 

"Fine  morning,  eh?"  said  he.  "Fm  getting  in  my  corn- 
stalks." 

"  So  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan.  **  How  do  you  find  the  new  way 
of  curing  them  answer  ?" 

"  Fine  as  ever  you  see.  Sweet  as  a  nut.  Tlie  cattle  are  mad 
after  them.    How  arc  you  going  to  be  off  for  fodder  this  winter  f* 

"  It's  more  than  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan.  "  There 
ought  to  be  more  than  plenty ;  but  -Didenhover  contrives  to 
bring  everything  out  at  the  wrong  end.  I  wish  I  was  rid  of 
him." 

**  He'll  never  get  a  berth  with  me,  1  can  tell  you,"  said  uncle 
Joshua  laughing. 

"  Bi'other,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan,  lowering  his  tone  again,  "  have 
yoii  any  loose  cash  you  could  let  me  have  for  six  months  or  so  1" 

Uncle  Joshua  took  a  meditative  look  down  the  road,  turned  a 
<iuid  of  tobacco  in  his  cheek,  and  finally  brought  his  eyes  again  to 
Mr.  Ringgan  and  answered. 

"  AVcll,  I  don't  see  as  I  can,"  said  he.  "  You  see.  Josh  is  just 
a  going  to  set  up  for  himself  at  Kenton,  and  he'll  want  some  help 
of  me ;  and  I  expect  that'll  be  about  as  much  as  I  can  manage  to 
iay  my  hands  on." 
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"  Do  YOU  know  who  has  any  that  he  would  bo  likely  to  lend  T 
said  Mr.  Kinggan. 

"  No,  I  don^    Money  is  rather  scarce.    For  your  rent,  oh  V 

"  Yes,  for  m^  rent !  The  farm  brings  me  in  nothing  but  my 
living.    That  Didenhover  is  ruining  me,  brother  Joshua/* 

^  Hc*s  feathering  his  own  nest,  I  redcon.** 

**  You  may  swear  to  that  There  wa*n*t  as  many  bushels  of 
prsun,  by  one  fourth,  when  they  were  threshed  out  last  year,  as  I 
had  calculated  there  would  be  in  the  field.  I  don*t  know  what 
on  earth  he  could  have  done  with  it  I  suppose  it  11  be  the  samo 
thing  over  this  year.** 

**  Maybe  he  has  served  you  as  Deacon  Travis  was  served  by 
one  of  his  help  last  season — the  rascal  bored  holes  in  the  granary 
flobr  and  let  out  the  com  so,  and  Travis  oouldn^t  contrive  how  his 
grain  went  tiU  the  floor  was  empty  next  spring,  and  then  he  seo 
now  it  was." 

<<  Ha  !-^d  he  catch  the  feUowT 

**  Not  he — ^hc  had  made  tracks  before  that.  A  word  in  your 
car — I  wouldn^t  let  Didenhover  see  much  of  his  salary  till  you 
know  how  he  will  come  out  at  the  end." 

^*  He  has  got  it  already  !*'  said  Mr.  Rin!^n,  with  a  nervous 
twitch  at  the  old  mare*s  head ;  '^  he  wheedled  me  out  of  several 
little  sums  on  one  pretence  and  another, — ^he  had  a  brother  in  New 
York  that  he  wanted  to  send  some  to,  and  goods  that  he  wanted 
to  get  out  of  pawn,  and  so  on, — and  I  let  him  have  it !  and  then 
there  was  one  of  those  &tting  steers  that  he  proposed  to  me  to 
let  him  have  on  account,  and  I  thought  it  was  as  good  a  wav  of 
paying  him  as  anj ;  and  that  made  up  pretty  near  the  .half  of 
what  was  due  to  hun.** 

**  I  warrant  you  his'n  was  the  fattest  of  the  whole  lot  Well, 
keep  a  tight  hold  on  the  other  half,  brother  Elzevir ;  that*s  my 
adncc  to  you." 

"  The  other  half  he  was  to  make  upon  shares." 

"  Whew ! — ^well — ^I  wish  you  well  nd  of  him  ;  and  don*t  mako 
such  anothdr  bargain  again.    Good-daj  to  ye  !" 

It  was  with  a  keen  pang  that  little  Fleda  saw  the  down- 
hearted look  of  her  grandfather  as  again  he  gave  the  old  mare 
notice  to  move  on.  A  few  minutes  passed  in  deep  thought  on 
both  sides. 

"  Grandpa,"  said  Fleda,  **  wouldn't  Mr.  Jolly  perhaps  know  of 
somebody  that  might  have  some  money  to  lend  ? 

**  I  declare !"  said  the  old  gentleman  after  a  moment,  "that's 
not  a  bad  thought.    I  wonder  I  didn't  have  it  myself." 

They  turned  about,  and  without  any  more  words  measured 
back  their  way  to  Qucechy  Run.  Mr.  Jolly  came  out  again,  brisk 
and  alert  as  ever :  but  after  seemin<:  to  rack  his  brains  in  search 
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of  any  acbial  or  possible  mxmeyAendj&r  wns  oUiged  to  oon&M  tbai 
it  was  in  vain  ;  ne  could  not  think  of  one. 

«  But  I'll  teU  you  what,  Mr.  Ringgan,"  he  concluded,  « I'll 
tarn  it  over  in  my  mind  to-night  and  see  if  I  can  think  oi  any- 
thing that'll  do,  and  if  I  can  rU  let  you  know.  If  we  hadn't  suclr 
a  nether  millstone  to  deal  with,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  work 
it  somehow." 

So  they  set  forth  homewards  again* 

'*  Cheer  up,  dear !"  said  the  old  gentlaaan  heartily,  laying  one 
hand  on  his  little  granddau^ter's  lap^ — ^  it  wiU  be  ammgcd 
somehow.  Don*t  you  worry  your  little  head  with  business.  Qod 
will  take  care  (^u&*^ 

'*  Yes,  grandpa,**  said  the  little  girl,  looking  up  with  an  instant 
sense  of  relief  at  these  worda  ;  ai^  then  looking  down  again  iuL- 
mediately  buiait  into  i 
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CHAPTER  IL 


Hav«  700.  aetn  but  a  bright  lily  fffoxr. 
Before  rude  hands  have  touch'd  it  ? 

Bft'  ym  marled  but  tke  Ml  x>'  the  enow. 
Before  the  soU  hath  smutch'd it? 

Ben  Joiraov. 


Whebb  a  raj  of  li^t  cbix  enter  the  future,  a  child's  hope  can- 
find  a  way — a  way  that  nothing  less  airy  and  spiritual  can  travel 
By  the  tune  they  reached  their  own  door  Fkda's-  spirits  were  at 
par  again. 

^I  aax.  very  glad  we  h&ve  got  home,  aren't  you,  grandpa  T* 
flhe  aaid  as  she  jumped  down  ;  '*  Fm  so  hungry,  I  guoss  we  ar» 
Both  of  us  ready  for  supper,  don't  you  think  so  1" 

She  kuiTied  up  stairs  to  take  off  her  wrappings,  and  then* 
came  down  to  the  kitchmiy  where  standing,  on  the  Sroad  hearth 
and  warming  herself  at  the  blase,  with  all  the  old  associations  of 
«Gmfort  aetit^g  upon  her  heart,  it  occurred  to  her  that  founda- 
tions so  establisHea  could  not  be  shaken*  The  blazing  fire  seemed^ 
to  welcome  her  home^and  bid  her  dismiss  fear ;  the  kettle  singing 
on  its  accustomed  hook  looked  as  if  quietly  ridicuting  the  idea 
&at  they  could  be-  parted  company ;  her  grandfather  was  in  his 
casiiioned  chair  at  the  comer  of  the  hearth,  reading  the  news- 
papvj  as  she  had  seen  him  a  thousand  times  ;  just  in  the  same 
po^on,  vaih.  that  collected  air  of  grave  enjoyment,  one  leg 
crossed  over  the  other,  settled  back  .^u  his  chair  but  upright,, 
and  scanning  the  columns  with  an  inteuv  but  most  un-caveM 
face.  A  face  it  was  that  always  had  a  rare  union  of  fineness  andL 
plftddness^  The  table  stood  spread  in  the  usual  maii^'^cr,  warmth 
aod  comfort  filled  every  comer  of  the  room,  and  Fleda  b«?gan  to 
Zbel.as  if  she  had  been  in  an  uncomfortable  dream,  which  was 
very  absurd,  but  from  which  she  was  very  glad  she  had  awoke. 

*'  What  have  you  got  in  this  pitcher,  Cynthy  1 "  said  she. 
«  Muffins  !— 0  let  me  bake  them,  will  you  I   I'll  bake  them." 
,  .  "Now,  Flidda,"  said  Qynthy,  "just  you  be  quiet.    TJiere  ain't- 
no  i)lace  where  you  can  bake  'em.    I'm  just  going  to  clap  'em  in 
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the  reflector — tliat*s  the  shortest  way  I  can  take  to  do  *em.  Yoa 
keep  yourself  out  o'  muss." 

"They  won't  be  muffins  if  you  bake  'em  in  the  reflector, 
Pynthy ;  they  aren't  half  so  good.  Ah,  do  let  me !  I  won't 
make  a  bit  of  muss." 

«  Where'll  you  do  'em  ? " 

"  In  grandpa's  room — ^if  youTl  just  dean  off  the  top  of  the 
stove  for  me — ^now  do,  Cynthy  ?  Til  do  'em  beautifully,  and  you 
won't  have  a  bit  of  trouble. — Come ! " 

"  It  '11  make  an  awful  smoke,  Flidda ;  you*ll  fill  your  grandpa's 
room  with  the  smoke,  and  he  won  t  like  that,  I  guess." 

"  O  he  won't  mind  it,"  said  Fleda.    "  Will  you,  grandpa  ?  " 

**  What,  dear  ? " — said  Mr.  Ringgan,  looking  un  at  her  from  his 
paper  with  a  relaxing  face  which  indeed  promisea  to  take  nothing 
amiss  that  she  might  do. 

"  Will  you  mind  if  I  fill  your  room  with  smoke  ? " 

^^  No,  dear  ! "  said  he,  the  strong  heartiness  of  his  acquiescence 
almost  reaching  a  laugh, — **  No,  dear ! — fill  it  with  anything  you 
like!" 

There  was  nothing  more* to  be  said;  and  while  Fleda  ixk 
triumph  put  on  an  apron  and  made  her  preparations,  Cvnthy  on 
her  part,  and  with  a  very  good  grace,  went  to  get  ready  the  stove ; 
which  being  a  wood  stove,  made  of  sheet  iron,  with  a  smooth 
even  top,  afforded  in  Fleda's  opinion  the  very  best  possible  field 
for  mumns  to  come  to  their  perfection.  Now  Fleda  cared  little 
in  comparison  for  the  eating  part  <^  the  business ;  her  ddight 
was  by  the  help  of  her  own  skul  and  the  stove^to]^  to  bring  the 
muffins  to  this  state  of  perfection ;  her  greatest  pleasure  in  them 
was  over  when  they  were  baked. 

A  little  while  had  passed,  Mr.  Ringgan  was  still  busy  with  his 
newspaper,  Miss  Cynthia  Gall  going  in  and  out  on  various 
errands,  Fleda  shut  up  in  the  distant  room  with  the  muffins  and 
the  smoke  ;  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Ring* 
gan's  "  Come  in  ! "  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of  two  strangers, 
young,  well-<lr6ssed,  and  comely.  They  wore  the  usual  badges  of 
seekers  after  game,  but  their  guns  were  left  outside. 

The  old  gentleman's  look  of  grave  expectancy  told  his  want  of 
enlightening. 

"  I  fear  you  do  not  remember  me,  Mr.  Ringgan,'*  said  the  fore- 
most of  the  two  coming  up  to  him, — "  my  name  is  Rossitur— - 
Charlton  Rossitur — a  cousin  of  your  little  granddaughter.  I 
have  only — ^" 

'^  O  I  know  you  now ! "  said  Mr.  Ringgan,  rising  and  grasping 
his  hand  heartily, — "  you  are  very  welcome,  sir.  How  do  you  do  T 
I  recoUeci^ou  perfectly,  but  you  took  me  by  surprise. — How  d» 
you  do,  sir  ?    Sit  down — sit  doiMi." 
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And  the  old  gentleman  bad  extended  his  frank  welcome  to 
tlie  second  of  his  visitors  almost  before  the  first  had  time  to 
utter, — 

«  M7  friend  Mr.  Carlcton.** 

"  I  couldn't  imagine  what  was  coming  upon  mc "  said  'Mr, 
Binggan  cheerfully,  **for  you  weren't  anywhere  very  near  my 
thoughts ;  and  I  don*t  often  see  much  of  the  gay  world  that  is 
passing  by  me.  Tou  have  grown  since  I  saw  you  last,  Mr.  Bossitur. 
You  are  studying  at  West  Point,  I  believe  1" 

^  No,  sir ;  I  was  studying  there,  but  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
bringing  that  to  an  end  last  June." 

*^  Ah !— Well,  what  are  you  nowt  not  a  cadet  any  longer,  Z 
suppose?'* 

^  No,  sir — we  hatch  out  of  that  shell  lieutenants.*' 

^  Hum. — And  do  you  intend  to  remain  in  the  army  V* 

*  Certainly,  sir,  that  is  my  purpose  and  ho|M5." 

**  Tour  mother  would  not  like  that,  I  shoiild  judge.  I  do  not 
understand  how  she  ever  made  up  her  mind  to  let  you  be- 
come tiiat  thing  which  hatches  out  into  a  lieutenant.  Gentle 
creatures  she  and  her  sister  both  were. — How  was  it,  Mr. 
Itossitur  t  were  you  a  wild  young  gentleman  that  wanted  train- 
ing f 

'^  I  have  had  it,  sir,  whether  I  wanted  it  or  no." 

*  Hum  ! — How  is  he,  Mr.  Carleton  1 — sober  enough  to  com- 
mand men  ?** 

^  I  have  not  seen  him  tried,  sir,**  said  this  gentleman  smiling ; 
«  but  from  the  inconsistency  of  the  orders  he  issues  to  his  dogs  I 
doubt  it  exceedingly." 

"  Why  Carleton  would  have  no  orders  issued  to  them  at  aU,  I 
believe^"  said  young  Bossitur ;  *^  he  has  been  saying  ^  hush*  to  me 
all  day." 

The  old  gentleman  laughed  in  a  way  that  indicated  intelli- 
gence with  one  of  the  speakers, — which,  appeared  not. 

"  So  you've  been  following  the  dogs  to-day,"  said  he.  "  Been 
successful  1" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Bossitur.  "  Whether  wo  got  on  the 
wrong  grounds,  or  didn't  get  on  the  right  ones,  or  the  dogs 
didn't  mind  their  business,  or  there  was  nothing  to  fire  at  I 
don't  know;  but  wo  lost  our  patience  and  got  nothing  in  c:i- 
change." 

"  Speak  for  yourself"  said  the  other.  "  T  assure  you  I  was 
sensible  of  no  ground  of  impatience  while  going  over  such  a 
superb  country  as  this. 

"  It  M  a  fine  country,"  said  Mr.  Binggan, — "  all  this  tract ; 
and  I  ought  to  know  it,  for  I  have  hunted  every  mile  of  it  for 
many  a  mile  around.    There  used  to  be  more  game  than  par* 
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tridges  in  these  hills  when  I  was  a  young  man  j — bearsj  and 
wolves,  and  deer,  and  now  and  then  a  panther,  to  Bay  nothing  -qf 
rattlesnakes." 

"  That  last-mentioned  is  an  irregular  sort  of  game,  is  it  not  T* 
said  Air.  Carleton  smiling. 

"  Well,  game  is  what  you  choose  to  make  it,"  said  the  old 
gentleman.  "  I  have  seen  worse  days'  sport  than  I  saw  once 
when  we  were  out  after  rattlesnakes  and  nothing  else.  There 
was  a  cave,  sir,  down  under  a  mountain  a  few  miles  to  the  south 
of  this,  right  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff  some  four  or  five  hundred  feet 
sheer  down, — it  was  known  to  be  a  resort  of  those  creatures ; 
and  a  party  of  us  went  out, — it's  many  years  ago  now, — to  see  if 
we  couldn't  destroy  the  nest — extei-minate  the  whole  horde. 
We  had  one  dog  with  us, — a  little  dog,  a  kind  of  spaniel ;  a  Httlc 
white  and  yellow  fellow, — and  he  did  the  work !  Well,  sir, — how 
many  of  those  vermin  do  you  guess  that  httle  creature  made  a 
finish  of  that  day  ? — of  large  and  small,  sir,  there  were  two 
handred  and  twelve." 

"  He  must  have  been  a  gallant  little  fellow." 

"You  never  saw  a  creature,  sir,  take  to  a  sport  better;  he  just 
dashed  in  among  them,  from  one  to  another, — he  would  catch  .'a 
snake  by  the  neck  and  give  it  a  shake,  and  throw  it  down  and 
rush  at  another ; — poor  fellow,  it  was  his  last  day's  sport,— he 
died  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  over ;  he  must  have  received  a^reat 
many  bites.  The  place  is  known  as  the  rattlesnakes'  den  to  this 
day,  though  there  are  none  there  now,  I  beheve." 

"  My  little  cousin  is  well,  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Eossitur. 

"  She  ?  yes,  bless  her !  she  is  always  well  Where  is  she  ? 
Fair}%  where  arc  you  1 — CVnthy,  just  caU  Elfleda  here." 

"  She's  just  in  the  thick  of  the  muffins,  Mr.  Binggan." 

"  Let  the  muffins  burn  !     Call  her." 

Miss  Cynthia  accordingly  opened  a  httle  way  the  door  of  the 
passage,  from  which  a  blue  stifling  smoke  immediately  made  its 
way  into  the  room,  and  called  out  to  Fleda,  whose  httle  voice  vras 
heard  faintly  responding  from  the  distance. 

"  It's  a  wonder  she  can  hear  through  all  that  smoke,"  re- 
marked Cynthia. 

"  She,"  said  Mr.  Einggan  laughing, — "  she's  playing  cook  or 
housekeeper  in  yonder,  getting  something  ready  for  tea.  She's  a 
busy  little  spirit,  if  ever  there  was  one.  Ah  !  there  she  is.  Come 
here,  Fleda — here's  your  cousin  Eossitur  from  West  Point — and 
Mr.  Carleton." 

Ficda  made  her  appearance  flushed  with  the  heat  of  the  stove 
and  the  excitement  of  turning  the  muflins,  and  the  httle  iron 
spatula  she  used  for  that  purpose  still  in  her  hand ;  and  a  fresh 
and  larger  puff  of  the  unsavoiuy  blue  smoke  rccompanied  her 
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entirtinc^.  She  came  forward  however  gravely  and  without  the 
slightest  embarrassment  to  receive  her  cousin's  somewhat  un- 
ceremonious "How  do,  Fleda  ?" — and  keeping  the  spatula  still  in 
one  hand  shook  hands  with  him  with  the  other.  But  at  the  very 
different  manner  in  which  Mr.  Carleton  rose  and  greeted  her,  the 
flush  on  Fleda's  cheek  deepened,  and  she  cast  down  her  eyes  and 
stepped  back  to  her  grandfather's  side  with  the  demureness  of  a 
young  lady  just  undergoing  the  ceremony  of  presentation. 

"  You  come  upon  us  out  of  a  cloud,  Fleda,"  said  her  cousin. 
"Is  that  the  way  you  have  acquired  a  right  to  the  name  of 
Fairy?" 

"  I  am  sure,  no,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

Flcda  did  not  lift  up  her  eyes,  but  her  mounting  colour  showed 
that  she  understood  both  speeches. 

"  Because  if  you  are  in  general  such  a  misty  personage,"  Mr. 
Rossitur  went  on  half  laughing,  *'  I  would  humbly  recommend  a 
choice  of  incense." 

"01  forgot  to  open  the  windows !  *  exclaimed  Flcda  in- 
genuously.  "  Cynthy,  won't  you  please  go  and  do  it  ?  And  take 
this  with  you,"  said  she,  holding  out  the  spatula. 

"  She  is  as  good  a  fairy  as  /want  to  see,"  said  her  grandfather, 
passing  his  arm  fondly  round  her.  "  She  carries  a  ray  of  sunshine 
in  her  right  hand  ;  and  that's  as  magic-working  a  wand  as  any 
fairy  ever  wielded, — hey,  Mr.  Carleton  ? " 

Mr.  Carleton  bowed.  But  whether  the  sunshine  of  affection  in 
'Fleda's  glance  and  smile  at  her  grandfather  made  him  feel  that 
she  was  above  a  comphment,  or  whether  it  put  the  words  out  ot 
his  head,  certain  it  is  that  he  uttered  none. 

"  So  you've  had  bad  success  to-day,"  continued  Mr.  Binggah 
"Where  have  you  been  ?  and  what  after  ?  partridges  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  "my  friend  Kossitur  promised  m€ 
a  rare  bag  of  woodcock,  which  I  understand  to  bo  the  best  o1 
American  feathered  game ;  and  in  pursuance  of  his  promise  led 
me  over  a  large  extent  of  meadow  and  swamp  land  this  morning-, 
with  which  in  the  course  of  several  hours  1  became  extremely 
familiar,  without  flushing  a  single  bird." 

"Meadow  and  swamp  land]"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
."Whereabouts?" 

"  A  mile  or  more  beyond  the  little  village  over  here  where  we 
left  our  horses,"  said  Eossitur.  "  We  beat  the  ground  well,  but 
there  were  no  signs  of  them  even." 

"  W©  had  not  the  right  kind  of  dog  "  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  We  had  the  kind  that  is  always  used  here,"  said  Rossitur ; 
"  nobody  -knows  anything  about  a  Cocker  in  America." 

"  Ah,  it  was  too  wet,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan.  "  I  could  have  told 
yoii  that.    There  has  been  too  much  rain.    You  wouldn't  find  a 
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woodcock  in  that  swamp  after  such  a  day  as  we  had  a  few  days 
ago.  But  speaking  of  game,  Mr.  Bossitur,  I  don*t  know  anything 
in  America  equal  to  the  grouse.  It  is  far  before  woodcock.  £ 
remember,  many  years  back,  going  a  grouse  shooting,  I  and  a 
friend,  down  in  Pennsylvania, — we  went  two  or  three  days  running, 
and  the  birds  we  got  were  worth  a  whole  season  of  woodcock.— 
But,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  not  discouraged  with  your  day's  ex- 
perience and  want  to  try  again,  FU  put  you  in  a  way  to  get  as 
many  woodcock  as  will  satisfy  you — ^if  you'll  come  here  to-morrow 
morning  FU  go  out  with  you  far  enough  to  show  you  the  way  to 
the  best  ground  /  know  for  shooting  that  game  in  all  this 
country:  you'll  have  a  good  chance  for  partridges  too  in  the 
course  of  the  da^ ;  and  that  ain't  bad  eating  when  you  can't  get 
better — ^is  it,  Faii^  ? "  he  said,  with  a  sudden  smihng  appeal  to 
the  little  girl  at  his  side.  Her  answer  was  again  only  an  intel- 
ligent glance. 

The  young  sportsmen  both  thanked  him,  and  promised  to 
take  advantage  of  his  kind  o£fer.  Fleda  seized  the  opportunity 
to  steal  another  look  at  the  strangers  ;  but  meeting  Mr.  Carleton's 
eves  fixed  on  her  with  a  remarkably  soft  and  gentle  expression 
she  withdrew  her  own  again  as  fast  as  possible,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  safe  place  for  them  was  the  floor. 

*'  I  wish  I  was  a  httle  younger  and  Id  take  my  gun  and  go 
along  with  you  myself,'*  said  the  old  g^entleman pleasantly;  '^buV' 
he  added  sighing,  ^  there  is  a  time  for  everytmng,  and  my  time 
for  sporting  is  past." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  complain,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  with 
a  meaning  glance  and  smile  which  the  old  gentleman  took  in  ex- 
cellent good  part. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  looking  half  proudly,  half  tenderly,  upon  the 
little  demure  figure  at  his  side,  "  1  don't  say  that  I  have.  I  hope 
I  thank  God  for  his  mercies,  and  am  happy.  But  in  this  world, 
Mr.  Carleton,  there  is  hardly  a  blessing  but  what  draws  a  ,care 
after  it.     Well — well — these  things  will  gJl  be  arranged  for  us  I** 

It  was  plain,  however,  even  to  a  stranger,  that  there  was  some 
subject  of  care  not  vague  nor  undefined  pressing  upon  Mr.  Ring- 
gan  s  mind  as  he  said  this. 

^  Have  you  heard  from  my  mother  lately,  Flcda  ?"  said  her 
cousin. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan, — "  she  had  a  letter  from  her 
only  to-day.    You  ha'n't  read  it  yet,  have  you,  Fleda  T 

"  No,  grandpa,"  said  the  little  girl ;  "  you  know  Tvo  been 
busy." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  old  gentleman ;  "  why  couldn't  you  let  Cynthia 
bake  the  cakes,  and  not  roast  yourself  over  the  stove  till  you  re  aa 
vcd  as  a  turkey-cock  1" 
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"  This  moming  I  was  like  a  chicken,**  said  Fleda  laughing, 
•  and  now  like  a  turkey-cock." 

"  Shall  I  tell  mamma,  Fleda,**  said  young  Rowitur,  ^  that  you 
put  off  reading  her  letter  to  bake  muffins  ?** 

Fleda  answered  without  looking  up,  '*  Yes,  if  he  pleased.** 

'^  What  do  you  suppose  she  wiU  think  T* 

« I  don't  know.** 

"  She  will  think  that  you  love  muffins  better  than  her.** 

"  No,"  said  Fleda,  quietly  but  firmly, — **  stio  will  not  think 
that,  because  it  isn*t  true.** 

The  gentlemen  laughed,  but  Mr.  Carloton  declared  that  Fleda*ft 
reasoning  was  unanswerable. 

*^  Well,  I  will  see  you  to-morrow,**  said  Mr.  Bossitur,  ''after 
you  have  read  the  letter,  for  I  suppose  you  will  read  it  some 
time.  You  should  have  had  it  beiore, — it  came  enclosed  to 
me, — but  I  forgot  unaccountably  to  mail  it  to  you  till  a  few  days 
ago.** 

''  It  win  bo  just  as  good  now,  sir,**  said  Mr.  Riiiggan. 

**  There  is  a  matter  in  it,  though/*  said  Eossitur,  ''about 
which  my  mother  has  given  me  a  charge.  Wo  will  see  you 
to-morrow.  It  was  for  that  partly  we  turned  out  of  our  way  thia 
evening." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  did,**  said  Mr.  Ringgan.  "  I  hope  your 
way  will  bring  you  here  often.  Won't  you  stay  and  trj'  some  of 
these  same  muffins  before  you  go  1" 

But  this  was  declined,  and  the  ^ntlemen  departed ;  Fleda,  it 
must  be  confessed,  seeing  nothing  m  the  whole  leave-taking  but 
Mr.  Carlcton's  look  and  smile.  The  muffins  were  a  very  tame 
affikir  after  it. 

When  supper  was  over  she  sat  down  fairly  to  her  letter,  and 
read  it  twice  tnrough  before  she  folded  it  up.  By  this  time  the 
room  was  dear  both  of  the  tea  equipage  and  of  Cynthia's  pi'e- 
sence,  and  Fleda  and  her  grandfather  were  alone  in  the  darkening 
twilight  with  the  blazing  wood  fire  ;  he  in  his  usual  place  at  the 
side,  and  she  on  the  hearth  directiy  before  it ;  both  silent,  both 
thinking,  for  some  time.  At  length  Mr.  Binsgan  spoke,  breaking 
as  it  were  the  silence  and  his  seriousness  witn  the  same  efifort 

"  Well,  dear !"  said  he  cheerfully, — "  what  does  she  say  ?" 

"  O  she  says  a  great  many  things,  grandpa ;  shall  I  read  you 
the  letter  1" 

"  No,  dear,  I  don't  care  to  hear  it ;  only  teil  me  what  she 
says.*' 

'*  She  says  they  are  going  to  stay  in  Paris  yet  a  good  while 
longer." 

"  Hum  !**— said  Mr.  Ringgan.  "  Well— that  ain't  the  wisest 
thing  I  should  like  to  hear  of  her  doing." 
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"Oh  but  it's  because  unde  Rossitur  likes  to  stay  tbere,  I 
suppose,  isn't  it,  grandpa  ?" 

.  *'  I  don't  know,  dear.  Maybe  your  aunt's  caught  the  French 
fever.  She  used  to  be  a  good  sensible  woman ;  but  when  people 
will  go  into  a  whirligig,  I  think  some  of  their  wits  get  olown 
away  before  they  come  out.    Well — ^what  else  ]" 

"  I  am  sure  she  is  veiy  kind,"  said  Fleda.  "  She  wants  to 
have  me  go  out  there  and  live  with  her  very  much.  She  says  I 
shall  have  everything  I  like  and  do  just  as  I  please,  and  she  wiU 
make  a  pet  of  me  and  give  me  all  sorts  of  pleasant  things.  She 
says  she  will  take  as  good  care  of  me  as  ever  I  took  of  the  kittens. 
And  there's  a  long  piece  to  you  about  it,  that  111  give  you  to 
read  as  soon  as  we  have  a  light.  It  is  very  good  of  her,  isn't  it, 
grandpa  ?    I  love  aunt  Lucy  very  much." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan  after  a  pause,  "  how  does  she  pro- 
pose to  get  you  there  V* 

"  Why,"  said  Fleda, — "  isn't  it  curious  ? — she  says  there  is  a 
Mrs.  Carleton  here  who  is  a  friend  of  here,  and  she  is  going  to 
Paris  in  a  little  while,  and  aunt  Lucy  asked  her  if  she  wouldn't 
bring  me,  if  you  woTild  let  me  go,  an(i  she  said  she  would  with 
great  pleasure,  and  aunt  Lucy  wants  me  to  come  out  with  her." 

"  Carleton  ! — Hum — ^"  said  JVIr.  Ringgan ;  "that  must  be  this' 
young  man's  mother  ?" 

"  Yes,  aunt  Lucy  says  she  is  here  with  her  son, — at  least  she 
says  they  were  coming." 

"  A  very  gentlemanly  young  man,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan. 

There  was  a  grave  silence.    The  old  gentleman  sat  looking 
■  on  the  floor  j  Fleda  sat  looking  into  the  fire,  with  all  her  might. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan,  after  a  little,  *'  how  would  you  like 
it,  Fleda  ?" 

«  What,  grandpa  ?" 

**  To  go  out  to  Paris  to  your  aunt,  with  this  Mrs.  Carleton  V 

"  I  shouldn't  like  it  at  sJl,"  said  Fleda  smiling,  and  letting  her 
eyes  go  back  to  the  fire.  But  looking  after  the  pause  of  a  minute 
or  two  again  to  her  grandl^ther's  face,  she  was  struck  with  its 
expression  of  stem  anxiety.  She  rose  instantly,  and  coming  to 
him  and  laying  one  hand  gently  on  his  knee,  said  in  tones  that 
fell  as  light  on  the  ear  as  the  touch  of  a  moonbeam  on  the  water, 
"  Ycu  do  not  want  me  to  go,  do  you,  grandj^a  1" 

"  No,  dear ! "  said  the  old  gentleman,  letting  his  hand  fall  upon 
hers, — "  no,  dear !— that  is  the  last  thing  I  want ! " 

But  Fleda's  keen  ear  discerned  not  only  the  deep  affection  but 
something  of  regret  in  the  voice,  which  troubled  her.  She  stood, 
anxious  and  fearing,  while  her  grandfather  lifting  his  hand  again 
and  again  let  it  fall  gently  upon  hers ;  and  amid  all  the  fondness 
of  the  action  Fleda  somehow  seemed  to  feel  in  it  the  same  regret. 
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"  You'll  not  let  aunt  Lucy,  nor  anybody  else,  take  me  vMiiy 
from  you,  will  you,  grandpa  ?"  said  she  after  a  little,  leaning 
both  arms  affectionately  on  liis  knee  and  looking  up  into  hU 
face. 

"Ko  indeed,  dear!"  said  he,  with  an  attempt  at  his  usual 
heartiness, — "  not  as  long  as  I  have  a  place  to  keep  you.  While  1 
have  a  ix)of  to  put  my  head  under,  it  shall  cover  yours." 

To  Fleda's  hox)e  that  would  have  said  enough  ;  but  her  grand- 
father's tacc  was  so  moved  from  its  wonted  expression  of  calm 
dignity  that  it  was  plain  his  hope  was  tasting  bitter  things. 
Heda  watched  in  silent  grief  and  amazement  the  watering  eye 
and  unnerved  lip  ;  till  her  grandfather  indignantly  dashing  away 
a. tear  or  two  drew  her  close  to  his  breast  and  kissed  her.  But 
she  well  guessed  that  the  reason  why  he  did  not  for  a  minute  or 
two  say  anything,  was  because  he  could  not.  Neither  could  she. 
She  was  fighting  with  her  woman's  nature  to  keep  it  down, — 
learning  the  lesson  early  ! 

"  J&.  well," — said  Mr.  Ringgan  at  length,  in  a  kind  of  tone 
that  might  indicate  the  giving  up  a  struggle  which  he  had  no 
means  of  carrying  on,  or  the  endeavour  to  conceal  it  from  the  too" 
keen-wrought  feelings  of  his  little  granddaughter, — "  there  will 
be  a  way  opened  for  us  somehow.  We  must  let  our  Ucavcnly 
Father  take  care  of  us." 

"  And  he  will,  grandpa,"  whispered  Fleda. 

"Yes,  dear! — ^We  are  selfish  creatures.  Your  fathers  and 
your  mother's  child  will  not  be  forgotten." 

"  Nor  you  either,  dear  gi^andpa,"  said  the  little  girl,  laying  her 
soft  cheek  alongside  of  his,  and  speaking  by  dint  of  a  great 
effort. 

**  No,"  said  he,  clasping  her  more  tenderly, — **no — it  would  be 
-wicked  in  me  to  doubt  it.  He  has  blessed  me  all  my  life  long 
-with  a  great  many  more  blessings  than  I  deserved ;  and  if  he 
chooses  to  take  away  the  sunshine  of  my  last  days  I  will  bow  my 
head,  to  his  will,  and  believe  that  he  does  aJl  things  well,  though 
I  cannot  see  it." 

"Don't,  dear  grandpa,"  said  Fleda,  stealing  her  other  arm 
roicmd  his  neck  and  hiding  her  face  there, — ^^  please  don't ! — '' 

He  very  much  regretted  that  he  had  said  too  much.  He  did 
not  however  know  exactly  how  to  mend  it.  He  kissed  her  and 
stroked  her  soft  hair,  but  that  and  the  manner  of  it  only  made  it 
more  difficult  for  Fleda  to  recover  herself,  which  she  was  sti-ug- 
ghcg  to  do  ;  and  when  he  tried  to  speak  in  accents  of  cheering 
his  voice  trembled.  Fleda's  heart  was  breaking,  but  she  felt  that 
she  was  making  matters  worse,  and  she  had  already  concluded  on 
a  mature  review  of  circumstances  that  it  was  her  duty  to  be 
lixeerfuL    So  after  a  few  very  heartfelt  tears  which  she  could  not 
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help,  she  raised  her  head  and  smiled,  even  while  she  wiped  the 
traces  of  thciu  away. 

**  After  all,  graudpa,"  said  she,  *'  perhaps  Mr.  Jolly  will  come 
here  in  the  morning  with  some  good  news,  and  then  we  should 
be  troubling  ourselves  just  for  nothing.*' 

"  Perhaps  he  will,*'  said  Mr.  Ringgan,  in  a  way  that  sounded 
much  more  like  "  Perhaps  he  won't  !*'  But  Fleda  was  determined 
now  not  to  seem  discouraged  again.  She  thought  the  best  way  was 
to  change  the  conversation. 

'*  It  is  very  kind  in  aunt  Lucy,  isn't  it,  grandpa,  what  she  ha& 
written  to  me  1" 

"  Why  no,"  said  "Mr.  Ringgan,  decidedly,  "  I  can't  say  I  think, 
it  is  any  very  extraordinary  manifestation  of  kindness  in  anybody 
to  want  you." 

Fleda  smiled  her  thanks  for  this  compliment. 

"  It  might  be  a  kindness  in  me  to  give  you  to  her." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  a  kindness  to  me,  gi-andpa." 

**  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  he  gravely:  They  were  get- 
ting back  to  the  old  subject  Fleda  made  another  great  efiort  at 
a  diversion. 

"  Grandpa,  was  my  father  like  my  imcle  Rossitur  in  any 
thing?" 

The  diversion  was  effected. 

"  Not  he,  dear  !"  said  Mr.  Ringgan.  "  Your  father  had  ten 
times  the  man  in  him  that  ever  your  uncle  was." 

"  Why  what  kind  of  a  man  is  uncle  Rossitur,  grandpa  V 

"  Ho,  dear !  I  can't  tell.  I  ha'n't  seen  much  of  him.  I 
wouldn't  judge  a  man  without  knowing  more  of  him  than  I  do  oi 
Mr.  Rossitur.  He  seemed  an  amiable  kind  of  man.  But  no  one 
would  ever  have  thought  of  looking  at  him,  no  more  than  at  a 
shadow,  when  your  father  was  by." 

The  diversion  took  effect  on  Fleda  herself  now.    She  looked 
I   up  pleased. 

"  You  remember  your  father,  Ficda  ?" 

"Yes,  grandpa,  but  not  very  well  always ; — I  remember  a 
great  many  things  about  him,  but  I  can't  remember  exactly  how 
he  looked, — except  once  or  twice." 

"  Ay,  and  he  wa'n't  well  the  last  time  you  remember  him. 
But  he  was  a  noble-looking  man — ^in  form  and  face  too— and  his 
looks  were  the  worst  part  of  him.  He  seemed  made  of  different 
stuff  from  all  the  people  around,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan  sighing,  "  and 
they  felt  it  too  I  used  to  notice,  without  knowing  it.  When  his 
cousins  were  *Sam'  and  'Johnny'  and  *  Bill,'  he  was  always,  that 
is,  after  he  grew  up,  '  J/r.  Walter,*  1  believe  they  were  a  little 
afeard  of  him.  And  with  all  his  bravery  and  fire  he  could  be  aa 
gentle  as  a  woman." 
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"  I  know  that,"  mid  Fleda,  whoso  ejcs  wcro  dropping  soft 
tears  and  glittering  at  the  same  time  with  gratified  feehng. 
**  What  made  him  he  a  soldier,  grandpa  P** 

*^  Oh  I  don*t  know,  dear ! — ^he  was  too  good  to  make  a  farmer 
of-— or  his  high  spirit  wanted  to  rise  in  the  world — he  couldn*t 
rest  without  trying  to  he  something  more  than  other  folks.  I 
don't  know  whether  people  ore  any  happier  for  it.** 

"  Did  he  go  to  West  Foint,  grandpa  f  **  ; 

''No,  dear! — ^he  started  without  naving  so  much  of  a  push  as 
that ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  that  don*t  need  any  pushing ;  ho 
would  have  worked  his  way  up^put  him  anywhere  you  would, 
and  he  did, — over  the  heads  of  West  Pointers  and  all,  and  would 
have  gone  to  the  top,  I  verily  believe,  if  he  had  lived  long  enough. 
He  was  as  fine  a  fellow  as  there  was  in  all  the  army.  /  don  t 
believe  there*s  the  like  of  him  left  in  it.** 

"  He  had  been  a  major  a  good  while,  hadn*t  he,  grandpa  ?  ** 

*'  Yes.  It  was  iust  after  he  was  made  captain  that  he  went  to 
Albai^,  and  there  ne  saw  your  mother.  She  and  her  sister,  your 
aunt  Lucy,  were  wards  of  the  patroon.  I  was  in>^lbany,  in  the 
legislature,  that  winter,  and  X  knew  them  both  very  well ;  but 
your  aunt  Lucy  had  been  married  some  years  before.  She  was 
staying  there  that  winter  without  her  husband — he  was  abroad 
somewhere.** 

Fleda  was  no  stranger  to  these  details,  and  had  learned  long 
ago  what  was  meant  by  ^  wards  "  and  the  *^  patroon.** 

''  Your  father  was  made  a  major  some  years  afterwards,**  Mr. 
Binggan  went  on,  ''for  his  fine  behaviour  out  here  at  the  West — 
what's  the  name  of  the  place  1 — I  forget  it  just  now — ^fighting  the 
Lidians.    There  never  was  anything  finer  done.** 

"  He  was  bravo,  wasn*t  he,  granapa  ?  '* 

"  Brave ! — he  had  a  heart  of  iron  sometimes,  for  as  soft  as  it . 
was  at  others.  And  he  had  an  eye,  when  he  was  roused,  that  I 
never  saw  anything  that  would  stand  against.  But  your  father 
had  a  better  sort  of  courage  than  the  common  sort — ^lie  had 
i  enough  of  that — ^but  this  is  a  rarer  thing — ^he  never  was  afraid  to 
,  do  what  in  his  conscience  he  thought  was  right.  Moral  coiu*age 
I  call  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  noblest  qualities  a  man  can 
have.** 

**  That*s  a  kind  of  coun^e  a  woman  may  have,*'  said  Fleda, 

**  Yes — ^you  may  have  that ;  and  I  guess  it's  the  only  kind  of 
courage  you'U  ever  be  troubled  with,*'  said  her  grandfather  look- 
ing laughingly  at  her.  "  However,  any  man  may  walk  up  to  tho 
cannon's  mouth,  but  it  is  only  one  here  and  there  that  will  walk 
out  against  men's  opinions  because  ho  thinks  it  is  right.  That 
was  one  of  the  things  I  admired  most  in  your  father." 

'*  Didn't  my  mother  have  it^  too  1 "  said  Fleda. 
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"I  don't  know — she  had  about  everything  that  was  good,  A 
sweet,  pretty  creature  she  was,  as  ever  I  saw  " 

"  Was  she  like  aunt  Lucy  1 " 

"No,  not  much.  She  was  a  deal  handsomer  than  your  aunt 
is  or  ever  could  have  been.  She  was  the  handsomest  woman,  I 
think,  that  ever  I  set  eyes  upon ;  and  a  sweet,  gentle,  lovely  crea- 
ture. You^ll  never  match  her,"  said  Mr.  Kinggan,  with  a  curious 
twist  of  his  head  and  sly  laughing  twist  of  his  eyes  at  Fleda  ;— 
"  you  may  be  as  good  as  she  was,  but  you'll  never  be  as  good 
looking." 

Meda  laughed,  nowise  displeased. 

"  You've  got  her  hazel  eyes,  though,"  remarked  Mr.  Einggan, 
after  a  minute  or  two,  viewing  his  httle  granddaughter  with  a 
fluflftciently  satisfied  expression  of  countenance. 

"  Grandpa,"  said  she,  "  don't  you  think  Mr.  Carleton  has 
handsome  eyes  ?  " 

"Mr.  Carleton? — ^hum — I  don't  know;  I  didn't  look  at  his 
eyes.  A  very  well-looking  young  man,  though — ^very  gentlemanly 
too." 

Fleda  had  heard  all  this,  and  much  more,  about  her  parents 
some  dozens  of  times  before ;  but  she  and  her  grandfather  were 
never  tired  of  going  it  over.  K  the  conversation  that  recalled 
his  lost  treasures  had  of  necessity  a  character  of  sadness  and 
tenderness,  it  yet  bespoke  not  more  regret  that  he  had  lost  them 
than  exulting  pride  and  deUght  in  what  they  had  been, — perhaps 
not  so  much.  And  Fleda  delighted  to  go  back  and  feed  her  ima- 
gination with  stories  of  the  mother  whom  she  could  not  remember, 
and  of  the  father  whose  fair  bright  image  stood  in  her  memory  as 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  high  and  noble  and  pure.  A  kind  of 
guardian  angel  that  image  was  to  little  Fleda.  These  ideal  hke- 
nesses  of  her  father  and  mother,  the  one  drawn  from  history  and 
recollection,  the  other  from  history  only,  had  been  her  preserva^ 
tive  from  all  the  imtoward  influences  and  unfortunate  examples 
which  had  surrounded  her  since  her  father's  death  some  three  or 
four  years  before  had  lefb  her  almost  alone  in  her  grandfather's 
house.  They  had  created  in  her  mind  a  standard  of  the  true  and 
beautiful  in  character,  which  nothing  she  saw  around  her,  after  oi 
course  her  grandfather,  and  one  other  excc^^tion,  seemed  at  all 
to  meet ;  and  partly  from  her  own  innate  fineness  of  nature,  and 
partly  firom  this  pure  ideal  always  present  with  her,  she  had 
shrunk  almost  instinctively  from  the  few  varieties  of  human 
nature  the  country-side  presented  to  her,  and  was  in  fact  a  very 
isolated  little  being,  living  in  a  world  of  her  own,  and  clinging 
with  all  her  strong  out-goings  of  afiection  to  her  grandfather  only 
granting  to  but  one  other  person  any  considerable  share  in  h« 
regard  or  esteem.    Little  Fleda  was  not  in  the  least  misanthropi 
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cal ;  she  gave  her  kindly  sjinpathies  to  all  who  came  in  her  way 
6n  vhom  they  could  possibly  be  bestowed ;  but  these  people 
vrcrc  nothing  to  her ;  her  spirit  fell  off  from  them,  even  in  their 
presence ;  there  was  no  affinity.  She  was  in  truth  what  her 
grandfather  had  affirmed  of  her  father,  made  ot  different  stuff 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  was  no  tincture  of  pride  in  all 
this ;  there  was  no  conscious  feehng  of  superiority ;  she  could 
merely  have  told  you  that  she  did  not  care  to  hear  these  people 
talk,  that  she  did  not  love  to  be  with  them ;  though  she  tcould 
have  said  so  to  no  earthly  creature  but  her  grandfather,  if  even  to 
him. 

**It  must  be  pleasant,"  said  Fleda,  after  looking  for  some 
minutes  thoughtftdly  into  the  fire, — "  it  must  be  a  pleasant  thing 
to  have  a  father  and  mother." 

"  Yes,  dear  ! "  said  her  grandfather,  sighing, —  "  you  have  lost 
a  great  deal !  Bat  there  is  your  aunt  Lucy — you  are  not  de- 
pendent altogether  on  me." 

"O  grandpa!"  said  the  little  girl  laying  one  hand  again 
pleadingly  on  his  knee;— "I  didn't  mean — I  mean — I  waa 
speaking  in  general — I  wasn't  thinking  of  myself  in  particular." 

"  I  know,  dear !"  said  he,  as  before  taking  the  little  hand  in 
his  own  and  moving  it  softly  up  and  down  on  his  knee.  But  the 
action  was  sad,  and  there  was  the  same  look  of  sorro^¥ful  stern 
anxiety.  Fleda  got  up  and  put  her  arm  over  his  shoulder,  speak- 
ing from  a  heart  filled  too  full, 

"  I  don't  want  aunt  Lucy —  I  don't  care  about  aunt  Lucy  ;  I 
don't  want  anything  but  you,  grandpa.  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
talk  so." 

"  Ah  well,  dear,"  said  he,  without  looking  at  her, — he  couldn't 
bear  to  look  at  her, — ^4t*s  well  it  is  so.  1  sha'n't  :ast  a  great 
while — it  isn't  likely — and  I  am  glad  to  know  there  is  some  one 
you  can  fall  back  upon  when  I  am  gone." 

Fleda's  next  words  were  scarce  audible,  but  they  contained  a 
reproach  to  him  for  speaking  so. 

"  We  may  as  well  look  at  it,  dear,"  said  he  gravely  ;  "  it  must 
come  to  that — sooner  or  later — but  you  mustn't  distress  yourself 
about  it  beforehand.  Don't  cry — don't,  dear  !"  said  he,  tenderly 
kissing  her.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  trouble  you  so.  There — there 
-—look  up,  dear — let's  take  the  good  we  have  and  be  thankful  for 
it.  God  will  arrange  the  rest,  in  his  own  good  way.  Fleda ! — I 
wouldn't  have  said  a  word  if  I  had  thought  it  would  have  worried 
you  so." 

He  would  not  indeed.  Bat  he  had  spoken  as  men  so  often 
cpeak,  out  of  the  depths  of  their  own  passion  or  bitterness,  for- 
getting that  they  are  wrineindr  tho  cords  of  a  delicate  harp,  and 
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not  knowing  what  mischief  they  have  done  till  the^  find  the  in 
strument  all  out  of  tune, — more  often  not  knowing  it  ever.    It  ift 
pitv, — for  how  frequently  a  discord  is  left  that  jars  aU  life  long , 
and  how  much  more  frequently  still  the  harp,  though  retaining 
its  sweetness  and  truth  of  tone  to  the  end,  is  gradually  unstrung. 

Poor  Flcda  could  hardly  hold  up  her  head  for  a  long  time,  and 
recalling  bitterly  her  unlucky  innocent  remark  which  had  led  to 
all  this  trouble  she  almost  made  up  her  mind  with  a  certain 
heroine  of  Miss  Edgeworth^s,  that  '^  it  is  best  never  to  mention 
things.**  Mr.  Ringgan,  now  thoroughly  alive  to  the  wounds  he 
had  been  inflicting,  held  his  little  pet  in  his  arms,  pillowed  her 
head  on  his  breast,  and  by  every  tender  and  soothing  action  and 
word  endeavoured  to  undo  what  he  had  done.  And  after  a  while 
the  agony  was  over,  the  wet  eyelashes  were  lifted  up,  and  the 
meek  sorrowtul  little  face  lay  quietly  upon  Mr.  Ringgan*s  breast, 
gazing  out  into  the  fire  as  gravely  as  it  the  Panorama  of  life  were 
there.  She  httle  heeded  at  first  her  grandiather*s  cheering  talk^ 
she  knew  it  was  for  a  purpose. 

"  Ain't  it  most  time  for  you  to  go  to  bed  ?"  whispered  Mr. 
Einggan  when  he  thought  the  purpose  was  effected. 

"  Shall  I  tell  Cynthv  to  get  your  milk,  grandpa  ?*'  said  the 
little  girl  rousing  herself. 

"  Yes,  dear. — Stop, — what  if  you  and  me  was  to  have  some 
roast  apples  ? — wouldn't  you  Uke  it  1" 

"  Well — yes,  I  should,  grandpa,"  said  Fleda,  understanding 
perfectly  why  he  wished  it,  and  wishing  it  herself  for  that  same 
reason  and  no  other. 

"Cynthy,  let's  have  some  of  those  roast  apples,'*  said  Mr. 
Ring^,  '*  and  a  couple  ot  bowls  ot  milk  here. 

"No,  ril  get  the  apples  myself,  Cynthy,"  said  Fleda. 

"  And  you  needn't  take  any  of  the  cream  off,  Cynthy,"  added 
Mr.  Ringgan. 

One  comer  of  the  kitchen  table  was  hauled  up  to  the  fire,  to 
be  comfortable,  Fleda  said,  and  she  and  her  grandfather  sat  down 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  it  to  do  honour  to  the  apples  and  milk ; 
each  with  the  simple  intent  of  keeping  up  appearances  and  cheat- 
ing the  other  into  cheerfulness.  There  is,  however,  deny  it  who 
can,  an  exhilamting  effect  in  good  wholesome  food  taken  when 
one  is  in  some  need  of  it ;  and  lleda  at  least  found  the  suijper 
relish  exceeding  welL  Every  one  furthermore  knows  the  relief  of 
a  hearty  flow  of  tears  when  a  secret  weight  has  been  pressing  on 
the  mind.  She  was  iust  ready  for  anything  reviving.  After  the 
third  mouthful  she  began  to  talk,  and  before  the  lx)ttom  of  the 
bowls  was  reached  she  had  smiled  more  than  once.  So  her  grand- 
father thought  no  harm  was  done,  and  went  to  bed  quite  com- 
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forted ;  and  Fleda  climbed  the  steep  stairs  that  led  from  his  door 
to  her  little  chamber  just  over  his  head.  It  was  small  and  mean, 
.  immediately  under  the  root  with  onlv  one  window.  There  were 
plenty  of  better  rooms  in  the  house,  out  Fleda  liked  this  because 
it  kept  her  near  her  grandfather ;  and  indeed  she  had  always  had 
it  ever  since  her  &ther^8  death,  and  never  thought  of  taking  any 
other. 

She  had  a  fashion,  this  child,  in  whom  the  simplicity  of  prac* 
tical  life  and  the  poetir  of  imaginative  life  were  curiously  blended, 
— she  had  a  fashion  of  going  to  her  window  eveiy  night  when  the 
moon  or  stars  were  shining  to  look  out  for  a  minute  or  two  before 
she  went  to  bed ;  and  sometimes  the  minutes  were  more  than 
any  good  grandmother  or  aunt  would  have  considered  wholesome 
for  htUe  Fleda  in  the  fresh  night  air.  But  there  was  no  one  to 
watch  or  reprimand ;  and  whatever  it  was  that  Fleda  read  iu 
earth  or  sky,  the  charm  which  held  her  one  bri^^t  night  was  sure 
to  brin^  her  to  her  window  the  next.  This  evening  a  faint  young 
moon  liehted  up  but  dimly  the  meadow  and  what  was  called  the 
'^east-hm,'*  over  against  which  the  window  in  question  looked. 
The  air  was  calm  and  mild ;  there  was  no  frost  to-night ;  tho 
stillness  was  entire,  and  the  stars  shone  in  a  cloudless  dcj. 
Fleda  set  open  the  window  and  looked  out  with  a  face  that  again 
bore  tokens  of  the  experiences  of  that  day.  She  wanted  the 
soothing  speech  of  nature's  voice ;  and  child  as  she  was  she  could 
hear  it.  She  did  not  know,  in  her  simplicity,  what  it  was  that 
comforted  and  soothed  her,  but  she  stood  at  her  window  en- 
joying. 

It  was  so  perfectly  still,  her  fancy  presently  went  to  all  those 
people  who  had  hushed  their  various  work  and  were  now  resting, 
or  soon  would  be,  iu  the  unconsciousness  and  tho  helplessness  of 
sleep.  The  helpiessness, — and  then  that  Eye  that  never  sleeps ; 
that  Hand  that  keeps  them  all,  that  is  never  idle,  that  is  the  safety 
and  the  strength  ahke  of  all  the  earth  and  of  them  that  wake  or 
sleep  upon  it, — 

"  And  if  he  takes  care  of  them  all,  will  he  not  take  care  of  poor 
little  me  T  thought  Fleda.  "  Oh  how  glad  I  am  I  know  there  is 
%  God ! — How  glad  I  am  I  know  he  is  such  a  God !  and  that  I 
can  trust  in  him  ;  and  he  will  make  everything  go  right.  How  I 
forget  this  sometimes !  But  Jesus  does  not  fo]|;et  his  children. 
Oh  I  am  a  happy  little  girl ! — Grandpa's  saying  what  he  did 
don't  make  it  so — perhaps  I  shall  die  tne  first — but  I  hope  not, 
for  what  would  become  of  him  ? — But  this  and  everything  will  all 
be  arranged  right,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  but  to  obey 
God  and  please  him,  and  he  will  take  core  of  the  rest  He  has 
forbidden  ut  to  be  careful  about  it  too.** 
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With  gratdful  tears  of  relief  Floda  shut  the  \imidow  and  begiai 
to  imdiess  herself,  her  heart  so  lightened  of  its  burden  that  her 
thoughts  presently  took  leave  to  go  out  again  upon  pleasuK 
excursions  in  various  directions ;  and  one  of  the  last  things  m 
Fleda's  mind  before  sleep  suq^rised  her  was,  what  a  nice  thing  it 
was  for  any  one  to  bow  and  smile  so  as  Mr.  Oarleton  did  1 
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CHAPTER  m 

I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green. 
Dingle  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood. 
And  cvexy  bosky  bouru  troni  side  to  side ; 
My  daily  walkB  and  ancient  neighboiirhood. 

HiLTOV. 

Fleda  and  her  grandfather  had  but  just. risen  from  a  tolerably 
carjy  breakLst  the  next  morning,  when  the  two  young  sportsmen 
entered  the  room. 

"  Ha  1  '*  said  Mr.  Ringgan,  —  **  I  declare  !  you're  stirring 
betimes.  Come  five  or  six  miles  this  morning  a'ready.  Well 
— ^that's  the  stuff  to  make  sportsmen  of.  Off  for  the  woodcock, 
hey  ?— And  I  was  to  go  with  you  and  show  you  the  ground.  I 
declare  I  don't  know  how  in  the  world  I  can  do  it  this  morning, 
I'm  so  very  stiff— ten  times  as  bad  as  I  was  yesterday.  I  had  a 
window  open  in  mv  room  last  night,  I  expect  that  must  have 
been  the  cause.  I  don't  see  how  I  could  have  overlooked  it,  but 
I  never  gave  it  a  thought,  till  this  morning  I  found  mysdf  so 
lame  I  could  hardly  get  out  of  bed.  I  am  very  sorry,  upon  my 
word!" 

"  I  am  very  sorry  we  must  lose  your  company,  sir,"  said  the 
young  Englishman,  "  and  for  such  a  cause ;  but  as  to  the  rest  !^ 
1  dare  say  your  directions  will  guide  us  sufficiently." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  the  old  gentleman.,  '*llt  is 
pretty  hard  to  steer  by  a  chart  that  is  only  laid  down. in  the  ima- 
guiation-  I  set  out  once  to  go  in  New  York  from  one  side  of  the 
city  over  into  the  other,  and  the  firat  thing  I  knew  I  found  myseli 
tiuvelling  along  half  a  mile  out  ol  town.  I  had  to  get  in  a  stage 
and  ride  back  and  talse  a  fresh  start.  Out  at  the  West  they  say 
when  you  are  in  the  woods  you  can  tell  which  is  north  by  the 
moss  growing  on  that  side  of  the  trees  ;  but  if  you're  lost  you'll 
be  pretty  apt  to  find  the  moss  grows  on  aU  sides  of  the  trees.  I 
coiddn't  make  out  any  waymarks  at  all,  in  such  a  labyrinth  of 
brick  comers.  Well,  let  us  see — ^if  I  tell  you  now  it  is  so  easy  to 
mistake  one  hiU  for  another — ^Fleda,  child,  you  put  on  your  smi- 
bonnet  and  take  these  gentlemen  back  to  the  twenty-acre  lot,  and 
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from  there  you  can  tdl  'em  how  to  go  so  I  guess  they  won*t  mis- 
take it." 

^  By  no  means  !*'  said  Mr.  Carleton  ;  "  we  cannot  give  her  so 
much  trouble ;  it  would  be  buying  our  pleasure  at  much  too  dear 
a  rate." 

^  Tut,  tut,**  said  the  old  gentleman ;  '^  she  thinks  nothing  of 
tMuble,  and  the  walk  '11  do  her  good.  She'd  like  to  be  out  all 
day,  I  believe,  if  she  had  any  one  to  go  along  with,  but  Fm  rather 
a  stupid  oomnanion  for  such  a  spry  little  pair  of  feet  fleda, 
look  here, — when  they  get  to  the  lot  they  can  find  their  own  way 
after  that.  You  know  where  the  place  is — ^where  your  cousin 
Seth  shot  so  many  woodcock  last  year,  over  in  Wc,  Hurlbut's 
land, — when  you  get  to  the  big  lot  you  must  tell  these  ffentlemen 
to  go  straight  over  the  hill,  not  Squire  Thornton's  hill,  out  mine, 
at  the  back  of  the  lot, — ^they  must  go  straight  over  it  till  they 
come  to  cleared  land  on  the  other  side ;  then  they  must  keep 
along  by  the  edge  of  the  wood,  to  the  right,  till  they  come  to  the 
brook ;  thev  must  croM  the  brook,  and  follow  up  the  opposite 
bank,  and  they'll  know  the  ground  when  they  come  to  it,  or  they 
don't  deserve  to.  Do  vou  understand  ? — now  run  and  get  your 
hat,  for  they  ought  to  be  off." 

Fleda  went,  but  neither  her  step  nor  her  look  showed  any 
great  willingness  to  the  business. 

"  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Ringgan,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  "  your  little 
granddaughter  has  some  reason  for  not  wishing  to  take  such  a 
long  walk  this  morning.    Pray  allow  us  to  go  without  her." 

•*  Pho,  pho,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  she  wants  to  go." 

"  I  guess  she's  skeered  a  the  guns,"  said  Cynthy,  happy  to 
get  a  chance  to  edge  in  a  word  before  such  company ; — ^^it  s  that 
ails  her." 

"  Well,  weU,— rshe  must  get  used  to  it,"  said  Mr.  Kinggan. 
*  Here  she  is!"  ^ 

Fleda  had  it  in  her  mind  to  whisper  to  him  a  word  of  hope 
about  Mr.  Jolly  ;  but  she  recollected  that  it  was  at  best  an  un- 
certain hope,  and  that  if  her  grandfather's  thoughts  were  oft  the 
subject  it  was  better  to  leave  them  so.  She  only  kissed  him  for 
good-by,  and  went  out  with  the  two  gentlemen. 

As  they  took  up  their  guns  Mr.  Carleton  caught  the  timid 
shunning  glance  her  eye  gave  at  them. 

"  Do  you  dislike  the  company  of  these  noisy  friends  of  ours. 
Miss  Fleda  ?"  said  he. 

Fleda  hesitated,  and  finally  said  "she  didn't  much  like  to  be 
Tery  near  them  when  they  were  fired." 

"  Put  that  fear  away  then,"  said  he,  "for  they  shall  keep  a 
respectful  silence  so  long  as  they  have  the  honour  ta  be  in  your 
company.    If  the  woodcock  oome  about  us  as  tamo  k'  quails  our 
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gans  shall  not  be  provoked  to  say  anything  till  your  departare 
gives  them  leave.** 

Fleda  smiled  her  thanks  and  set  forward,  privately  much  con- 
firmed in  her  opinion  that  Mr.  Carieton  had  handsome  eyes. 

At  a  Uttle  distance  from  the  house  Fleda  left  the  meadow  for 
an  old  apple-orchard  at  the  left,  lying  on  a  steep  sidj  hiU.  Up 
this  hill-side  they  toiled  ;  and  then  found  themselves  on  a  ridge 
of  table-land,  stretching  back  for  some  distance  along  the  edge  of 
a  little  valley  or  bottom  of  perfectly  flat  smooth  pasture-groimd. 
The  valley  was  very  narrow,  only  divided  into  ftcltij  by  fences 
nmning  from  side  to  side.  The  table-laud  might  be  a  hundred 
feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  bottom,  with  a  steep  faco 
towards  it.  A  little  way  back  from  the  odgo  the  woods  began ; 
between- them  and  the  brow  of  the  hill  the  ground  was  smooth 
and  green,  planted  cs  if  by  art  with  flourishing  young  silver  pines 
and  once  in  a  while  a  hemlock,  some  standing  in  all  their  lux- 
uriance alone,  and  some  in  groups.  With  now  and  then  a  smooth 
grey  rock,  or  largo  boulder-stone  which  had  somehow  inexplicably 
stopped  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  instead  of  rolling  down  into  what 
at  some  former  time  no  doubt  was  a  bed  of  water, — all  this  open 
strip  of  the  table-land  might  have  stood  with  very  little  coaxmg 
lor  a  piece  of  a  gentleman*s  pleasure-ground.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  httlc  valley  was  a  low  rocky  height,  covered  with  wood, 
jiow  in  the  splendour  of  varied  red  and  green  and  purple  and  brown 
and  gold ;  between,  at  their  feet,  lay  the  soft  quiet  green  meadow ; 
and  oft*  to  the  left,  beyond  the  far  end  of  the  valley,  was  the  glory 
of  the  autumn  woods  again,  softened  in  the  distance.  A  true 
October  sky  seemed  to  pervade  all,  mildly  blue,  transparentlv 
pure,  with  that  clearness  of  atmosphere  that  no  other  month 
gives  us ;  a  sky  that  would  have  conferred  a  patent  of  nobility  on 
any  landscape.  The  scene  was  certainly  contracted  and  nowiso 
remarkable  m  any  of  its  features,  but  Nature  had  shaken  out  all 
the  colours  over  the  land,  and  drawn  a  veil  from  the  sky,  and 
breathed  through  the  woods  and  over  the  hill-side  the  very  breath 
oi  health,  enjoyment,  and  vigour. 

When  they  were  about  ovor-against  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
Mr.  Carieton  suddenly  made  a  pause  and  stood  for  some  minutes 
silently  looking.  His  two  companions  camo  to  a  halt  on  either 
side  of  him,  one  not  a  little  pleased,  the  other  a  Uttle  impatient. 

"  Beautiful !"  Mr.  Carieton  said  at  length. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fleda  gravely,  **  I  think  it*s  a  pretty  place.  I  like 
-it  up  here." 

*^  We  sha*n*t  catch  many  woodcock  among  these  pines,"  said 
young  Rossitur. 

"1  wonder,**  said  Mr.  Cadeton  presently,  "how  any  one  should 
brnve  called  these  *  melancholy  days.*  ** 

3 
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**  Who  has  ^'^  said  Rossitur. 

"  A  countryman  of  yours "  said  hi3  friend  glancing  at  him. 
*  If  he  had  been  a  countryman  of  mine  there  would  have  been 
less  marvel.  But  here  is  none  of  the  sadness  of  decay — none  of 
the  withering — ii  the  tokens  of  old  age  are  seen  at  all  it  is  in  the 
majestic  honours  that  crown  a  glorious  life — the  graces  of  a 
matured  and  ripened  character.  This  has  nothing  in  commph, 
Rossitur,  with  those  dull  moralists  who  are  always  dinning 
decay  and  death  into  one's  ears ;  this  speaks  of  Life.  Instead  <^* 
freezing  all  one's  hopes  and  energies,  it  quickens  the  pulse  with  the 
desire  to  do, — *  The  saddest  of  the  vear  * —  Bryant  was  wrong.** 

"  Bryant  ?— oh !" — said  young  Rossitur  ;  "  I  didn't  know  who 
you  were  speaking  of." 

"  I  believe,  now  I  think  of  it,  he  was  writing  of  a  somewliat 
later  time  of  tiie  year, — I  don't  know  how  all  this  will  look  im 
November." 

"  I  think  it  is  very  pleasant  in  November,**  said  little  Floda 
sedately. 

•  "  Don't  you  know  Bryant's  *  Death  of  the  Flowers,'  Rossitur  P** 
said  his  friend  smiling.  **  What  have  you  boen  doing  all  your 
life?'* 

"  Not  studying  the  fine  arts  at  West  Point,  Mr.  Carletoa." 

"  Then  sit  down  here,  and  let  me  mend  that  place  in  your 
education.  Sit  down !  and  III  give  you  something  better  than 
Avoodcock.    You  keep  a  game-bag  for  thoughts,  don't  you  ?" 

3ilr.  Rossitur  wished  Mr.  Carleton  didn't.  But  he  sat  down, 
however,  and  listened  with  an  unedifted  face ;  while  his  friend, 
more  to  please  himself  it  must  be  confessed  than  for  any  other 
reason,  and  perhaps  with  half  a  notion  to  tiy  Fleda,  repeated  the 
beautiful  words.  He  presently  saw  they  were  not  lost  upon  one 
of  his  hearers ;  she  listened  intently. 

"  It  is  very  pretty,"  said  Rossitur,  when  he  had  done.  **  I 
believe  I  have  seen  it  before  somewhere.*' 

"  There  is  no  *Hmoky  light*  to-day,'*  said  Fleda. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  smiling  to  himsdf.  "  Nothing  bat 
that  could  improve  the  beauty  of  all  this,  Miss  Fleda.*' 

« /like  it  better  as  it  is,"  said  Floda. 

«  I  am  surprised  at  that,"  said  young  Rossitur.  *«  I  thought 
you  lived  on  smoke." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  words,  but  the  tone  was  not  exactly 
polite.    Fleda  granted  him  neither  smile  nor  look. 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it  up  here,"  she  went  on,  graxely  doixkg 
the  honours  of  the  place.  -"  I  came  this  way  because  we  shouldn't 
have  so  many  fences  to  climb." 

"You  are  the  best  little  guide  possible,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
would  always  lead  one  the  right  way,'*  said  "Sir,  Carleton. 
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Again  tlie  satiie  gentle,  kind,  appreciating  look.  Fleda  unoon 
scionsly  drew  a  step  nearer.  There  was  a  certain  undefined  con- 
fidence established  between  them. 

^  There's  a  little  Inrook  down  there  in  spring,**  said  she,  point- 
ing to  a  small  grass*grown  water-coarse  in  the  meadow,  hardly 
<iiscemible  from  the  height,— -^  but  there*s  no  water  in  it  now.  It 
runs  quite  full  for  a  wh3e  after  the  snow  breaks  up ;  but  it  dries 
away  by  June  or  July.** 

^What  are  those  trees  so  beautifully  tinged  with  red  and 
orange  ? — down  there  by  the  fence  in  the  meadow." 

*<  I  am  not  woodsman  enough  to  inform  you,**  replied 
Bossitur.  V 

^  Those  are  mi^ples,**  said  Flcda,  ^  sugar  maples.  The  one  all 
oraxigc  is  a  hickoiy.** 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  turning  to  her. 
^  By  your  wit  as  a  fairy?" 

"  I  know  by  the  colour/'  said  Fleda  rnodcstly, — ^  and  by  the 
shape  too.'* 

"  "FviXtj^  said  Mr.  Bossitur,  "if  you  kive  any  of  the  stuff  about 
you,  I  wish  you  would  knock  this  gentleman  over  the  head  with 
your  wand,  and  put  the  spirit  of  moving  into  him.  He  is  going 
to  sit  dreaming  hero  all  day." 

"  Not  at  ill,"  said  his  friend  springing  up, — ^  I  am  ready  for 
you— 'but  I  want  other  game  than  woodcock  just  now  I  confess.**" 

They  walked  along  in  silence,  and  had  near  reached  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  table-land,  which  towards  the  end  of  the  valley 
.  descended  intt>  ground  of  a  Icrwbr  level  covered  with  woods : 
when  Mr.  Carleton  who  was  a  little  ahead  was  startled  by  Fleda's* 
voice  exclaiming  in  a  tone  of  distress,  "  Oh  not  the  robins !" — 
and  turning  about  perceived  Mr.  Bossitur  standing  still  with 
levelled  gun  and  just  in  the  act  to  shoot  Fleda  had  stopped  her 
ears.  In  the  same  instant  Mr.  Carleton  had  thrown  up  tne  guu, 
demanding  of  Bossitur  with  a  singular  change  of  expression — 
**  what  ho  meant !" 

'  "  Mean  ?"  said  the  young  gentleman,  meeting  with  an  as- 
tonished face  the  indignant  fire  of  his  companion's  eyes, — ^*  why 
I  mean  not  to  meddle  with  other  people's  guns,  Mr.  Carleton. 
What  do  you  mean  ?" 

^  J^othing  but  to  protect  myself." 

"  Protect  yourself !"  said  Bossitur,  heating  as  the  other 
cooled, — **  from  what,  in  the  name  of  wonder?" 

"  Only  from  having  my  word  blown  away  by  your  fire,"  said 
Carleton,  smiling.  "  Come,  Bossitur,  recollect  yourself*- re- 
member our  compact." 

"  Compact!  one  isn't  bound  to  keep  compacts  with  unearthly 
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personages,"  said  Rossitur,  half-sulkily  and  half-angrily ;  "  and 
besides  I  made  none." 

Mr.  Carleton  turned  from  him  very  coolly  and  walked  on. 

They  left  the  table-land  and  the  wood,  entered  the  valley 
again,  and  passed  through  a  large  orchard,  the  last  of  the  suc- 
cession of  nelds  which  stretched  along  it.  Beyond  this  orchard 
the  ground  rose  suddenly,  and  on  the  steep  mil-side  there  had 
been  a  large  plantation  of  Indian  com.  The  com  was  harvested, 
but  the  ground  was  still  covered  with  numberless  little  stacks  of 
the  cornstalks.  Half-way  up  the  hill  stood  throe  ancient  chestnut 
trees ;  veritable  patriarchs  of  the  nut  tribe  they  were,  and  re- 
spected and  esteemed  as  patriarchs  should  be. 

"  There  are  no  *  dropping  nuts'  to-day,  either,**  said  Flcda,  to 
whom  the  sight  of  her  forest  friends  in  the  distance  probably 
suggested  the  thought,  for  she  had  not  spoken  for  some  time. 
'*  I  suppose  there  hasn't  been  fi*ost  enough  yet.*' 

"  Why  you  have  a  good  memory,  Faiiy,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 
*  Do  you  give  the  nuts  leave  to  fall  of  themselves  ]" 

'^  0  sometimes  grandpa  and  I  go  a  nuttins,"  said  the  little 
girl  getting  lightly  over  the  fence,—"  but  wo  haven't  been  this 
year." 

"  Then  it  is  a  pleasure  to  corns  yet  I** 

**  No,"  said  Fleda  quietly,  "  the  trees  near  the  house  have 
been  stripped :  and  the  only  other  nice  place  there  is  for  us  to  go 
to,  Mr.  Didenhover  let  the  Shakers  have  the  nuts.  I  sha'n't  get 
any  this  year." 

"  live  in  the  woods  and  not  get  any  nuts !  that  won't  do. 
Fairy.  Here  are  some  fine  chestnuts  we  are  coming  to — what 
should  hinder  our  reaping  a  good  harvest  from  these  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  ^H  will  be  any  on  them,"  said  Fleda :  "Mr. 
Didenhover  has  been  bore  lately  with  the  men  getting  in  the 
<x>m, — I  guess  they  have  cleared  the  trees." 

«  Who  is  Mr.  Didenhover  ?** 

"  He  is  grandpa's  man." 

-**  Why  didn't  you  bid  Mr.  Didenhover  let  the  nuts  alone  1** 

**  Q  he  wouldn't  mind  if  he  was  told,"  said  Fleda.  "  He  does 
everything  just  as  he  has  a  mind  to,  and  nobody  can  hinder  him. 
Yes — ^they've  cleared  the  trees — I  thought  so." 

"  Don  t  you  know  of  any  other  trws  that  are  out  of  this  Mr. 
Didenhover  s  way  ?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Fleda, — **  I  know  a  place  where  there  used  to  be 
beautiful  hickory  trees,  and  some  chestnuts  too,  I  think  ;  but  it 
18  too  far  oS  for  grandpa,  and  I  couldn't  go  there  alone.  This  is 
the  twenty-acre  lot,"  said  she,  looking  though  she  did  not  say  it» 
'*  Hero  I  leave  yoi/** 
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*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'*  said  her  cousin.  ^'Now  give  us  our 
directions,  Fleda,  and  thank  you  for  your  bervices." 

"  Stop  a  minute,**  said  Mr.  Oarleton.  "  What  if  you  and  I 
should  try  to  find  those  same  hickory  trees,  Miss  Flcida  ?  AViU 
you  take-  me  with  you  1 — or  is  it  too  long  a  walk  1" 

"For  me? — oh  no!"  said  Fieda  with  a  face  of  awakening 
hope;  "but/*  she  added  timidly,  ^'you  were  going  a  shooting, 
sirr* 

"  What  on  earth  arc  you  thinking  of,  Carlcton  ?"  said  young 
Bossitur.    <'  Let  the  nuts  and  Fleda  done,  do  T* 

"By  your  leave,  Mr.  Rossitur,"  said  Carlcton.  **3My  mur- 
derous intents  have  all  left  me,  Miss  Fleda, — I  suppose  your  wand 
has  been  playing  about  me — and  I  should  like  nothing  better 
than  to  go  with  you  over  the  hills  this  morning.  I  have  been  a 
nutting  many  a  time  in  my  own  woods  at  home  and  I  want  to 
tiy  it  for  once  in  the  New  World.    Will  you  take  me  I** 

"  Oh  thank  you,  sir  !'*  said  Fleda, — ^**but  we  have  passed  the- 
turning  a  long  way — ^we  must  go  back  ever  so  far  the  same  way 
we  came  to  get  to  the  place  where  we  turn  off  to  go  up  the  moun- 
tain." 

**  I  don't  wish  for  a  prettier  way, — if  it  isn't  so  far  as  to  tire- 
you.  Fairy  ?'* 

**  Oh  it  won't  tire  me  !"  said  Fleda  overjoyed. 

"Carlcton!"  exclaimed  young  Rossitur.  "Can  you  be  so* 
absurd  1  Lose  this  splendid  day  for  the  woodcock,  when  we  may 
not  have  another  while  we  are  here  !" 

"  You  are  not  a  true  sportsman,  Mr.  Rossitur,"  said  the  other 
coolly,  "  or  you  would  know  what  it  is  to  have  some  sympathy- 
with  the  sports  of  others.  But  you  will  have  the  day  for  the 
woodcock,  and  bring  us  home  a  great  many  I  hojie.  Miss  Fleda, 
suppose  we  give  this  impatient  young  gentleman  his  orders  an<} 
des|)atch  him.'* 

"  I  thought  you  were  more  of  a  sportsman,"  said  the  vexed 
West  Pointer, — "  or  your  sympathy  would  be  with  me." 

"  I  tcU  you  the  sporting  mania  was  never  stronger  on  me,** 
said  the  other  cai*elessly.  "  Something  less  than  a  rifle  however 
will  do  to  bring  down  the  game  I  am  after.  We  will  rendezvous 
at  the  little  village  over  yonder,  unless  I  go  home  before  you, 
which  I  think  is  more  probable.    Au  revoir ! " 

With  careless  gracefulness  he  saluted  his  disconcerted  com- 
panion, who  moved  off  with  ungraceful  displeasure.  Fleda  and 
Mr.  Carlcton  then  began  to  follow  back  the  road  they  had  come, 
in  the  highest  good  humour  both.  Her  sparkling  face  told  hin> 
with  even  greater  emphasis  than  her  words, 

"  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,  sir." 
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"  How  you  go  over  fences ! "  said  he, — ^^^liko  a  sprit©  as  you 
are." 

**  O  I  liave  climbed  a  great  many,"  said  Fleda,  accepting  how- 
ever, again  with  tliat  infalUble  instinct,  the  help  which  she  did 
not  need. — ^^  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  get  some  nuts,  for  I  thought  I 
wasn't  going  to  have  any  this  year ;  and  it  iseo  pleasant  to  have 
them  to  crack  in  the  long  winter  evenings." 

"  You  must  find  them  long  evenings  indeed,  I  should  think." 

"  O  no  we  don't,"  said  Fleda.  "I  didn't  mean  tbey  were  long 
in  that  way.  Grandpa  cracks  the  nuts,  and  I  pick  them  out,  and 
he  tcUs  mo  stories ;  and  then  you  know  ho  likefii  to  go  to  bed 
early.    The  evenings  never  seem  long." 

"  But  you  are  not  always  cracking  nuts." 

"  O  no,  to  be  sure  not ;  but  there  arc  plenty  of  other  i)leasant 
things  to  do.  I  dare  say  grandpa  would  have  thought  some  nuts, 
but  I  had  a  great  deal  rather  have  those  we  get  ourselves,  and 
then  the  fun  of  getting  them,  besides,  is  the  best  part." 

Fleda  was  tramping  over  the  ground  at  a  furious  rate. 

."How  many  do  you  count  upon  securing  to-day?"  said 
Mr.  Carleton  gravely. 

"  I  don't  know,'*  said  Fleda  with  a  business  face, — ^  there  arc 
a  good  many  trees,  and  fine  large  ones,  and  I  don't  believe  any^ 
body  has  found  them  out — ^they  are  so  f!ar  out  of  the  way ;  there  " 
ought  to  be  a  good  parcel  of  nuts." 

"  But,"  said  Mi*.  Carleton  with  perfect  gravity,  "  if  wo  should 
be  lucky  enough  to  find  a  supply  for  your  winter's  store,  it  would 
be  too  much  for  you  and  me  to  bring  home,  Miss  Floda,  unles.s 
you  have  a  broomstick  in  the  service  of  fairydom." 

**  A  broomstick ! "  said  Fleda. 

^  Yes,— did  you  never  hear  of  the  man  who  had  a  broomstick 
that  would  fetch  pails  of  water  at  his  bidding? " 

"  No,"  said  Fleda  laughing.  "  What  a  convenient  broomstick ! 
wish  wo  had  one.  But  I  know  what  I  can  do,  Mr.  Carleton, — ^if 
there  should  be  too  many  nuts  for  us  to  bring  homo  I  can  take 
Cynthy  afterwards  and  get  the  rest  of  them.  Cynthy  and  I  could 
go — grandpa  couldn't,  even  if  he  was  as  well  as  usual,  for  the 
trees  are  in  a  hollow  away  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 
It's  a  beautiful  place." 

"  Well,'*  said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling  curiously  to  himself, "  in 
that  case  I  shall  bo  even  of  more  use  than  I  had  hoped.  But 
sha'n't  we  want  a  basket,  Miss  Fleda  1 " 

"  Yes  indeed,"  said  Fleda, — ^'^a  good  large  one — I  am  going  to 
run  down  to  the  house  for  it  as  soon  as  we  get  to  the  turning-off 
place,  if  you'll  be  so  good  as  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  me,  sir, — ^I 
won't  be  long  after  it" 
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"  No,"  said  he  j  "I  will  walk  with  you  and  leave  my  gun  in 
safe  quarters.  You  had  better  not  travel  so  fast,  or  I  am  afraid 
you  will  never  reach  the  hickoi-y  trees." 

Fleda  smiled  and  said  there  was  no  danger,  but  she  slackened 
her  pace,  and  they  proceeded  at  a  more  reasooaU?  rate  till  they 
reached  the  house. 

Mr.  Carleton  would  not  go  in,  placing  his  gun  in  an  outer 
shelter.  Fleda  dashed  into  the  kitchen,  and  after  a  few 
minutes*  delay  came  out  again  with  a  huge  bosket^  which  3Ir. 
Carleton  took  from  her  without  suffering  his  inward  amusement 
to  reach  his  face,  and  a  little  tin  pail,  which  she  kept  imder  her 
own  guardianship.  In  vain  Mr.  Carleton  offered  to  take  it  with 
the  basket  or  even  to  put  it  in  the  basket,  where  ho  showed  her 
it  would  go  very  well ;  it  must  go  nowhere  but  in  Flcda*s  own 
hand. 

Fleda  was  in  restless  haste  till  they  had  passed  over  the 
already  twice-trodden  ground  and  entered  upou  the  mountain 
road.  It  was  hardly  a  road ;  in  some  places  a  beaten  track  was 
visible,  in  others  Mr.  Carleton  wonderea  how  his  little  companion 
found  her  way,  where  nothing  but  fresh-fallen  leaves  and  scat- 
tered rocks  and  stones  could  be  seen,  covering  the  whole  sui-face. 
But  her  foot  never  faltered,  her  eye  read  way-marks  where  his 
.saw  none,  she  went  on,  he  did  not  doubt  unerringly,  over  the 
leaf-strewn  and  rock-strewn  way,  over  ridge  and  hollow,  with  a 
steady  light  swiftness  that  he  could  not  help  admiring.  Once 
they  came  to  a  httlc  brawling  stream  of  spring  water,  hardly 
three  inches  deep  anywhere,  but  making  quite  a  wide  bed  for 
itself  in  its  bright  way  to  the  lowlands.  Mr.  Carleton  was  con- 
sidering how  he  should  contrive  to  get  his  little  guide  over  it  in 
safety,  when  quick, — over  the  little  round  stones  which  lifted 
their  heads  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  on  the  tiijs  of  her 
toes,  Fleda  tripped  across  before  he  had  done  thinking  about  it. 
He  told  her  he  had  no  doubt  now  that  she  was  a  fairy  and  had 
powers  of  walking  that  did  not  belong  to  other  people.  Fleda 
laughed,  and  on  her  httle  demure  figure  went  picking  out  the 
way,  always  with  that  little  tin  i)ail  hanging  at  her  side,  like — 
Mr.  Carleton  busied  himself  in  finding  out  similes  for  her.  It 
wasn't  very  easy. 

.  For  a  long  distance  their  way  was  through  a  thick  woodland, 
clear  of  underbrush  and  very  pleasant  walking,  but  permitting  no 
look  at  the  distant  country.  They  wound  about,  now  up  hill 
and  now  down,  till  at  last  they  began  to  ascend  in  good  earnest ; 
the  road  became  better  marked,  and  Mr.  Carleton  came  up  with 
hiis  guide  again.  Both  were  obliged  to  walk  more  slowly.  He 
iutd  overcome  a  good  deal  of  Fleda's  reserve  and  she  tallied  to 
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him  now  quite  fi'eely,  without  however  losing  the  giticc  ol  a  most 
exquisite  modesty  in  everything  she  said  or  did. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  I  bavo  been  amusing  myself  with  all 
this  while,  Miss  Fledar'  said  he,  after  walking  for  some  time 
alongside  oi  her  in  silence.  **  I  have  been  trying  to  fancy  what 
you  looked  like  as  you  travelled,  on  before  me  with  that  myste- 
rious tin  pail." 

**  Well  what  did  I  look  like  ?"  said  Fleda,  laughing. 

"  Little  Rod  Riding-Hood,  the  first  thing,  carrying  her  grand- 
mother the  pot  ol  butter." 

**  Ah,  but  I  haven't  got  any  butter  in  this  as  it  happens,"  said 
Fleda,  "and  I  hope  you  are  not  anything  like  the  wolf,  Mr. 
Carleton?" 

^  I  hope  not,"  said  he  laugliing.  **  Well,  then  I  thought  you 
might  be  one  of  those  young  ladies  the  lairy  stories  tell  ot,  who 
set  out  over  the  world  to  seek  their  fortune.  That  might  hold, 
you  know,  a  little  j)rovision  to  last  for  a  day  or  two  till  you 
ibund  it." 

**  No,"  said  Fleda,—"  I  should  never  go  to  seek  my  fortune." 

«  Why  not,  pray?" 

**  I  don't  think  I  should  find  it  any  the  sooner." 

Mr.  Carleton  looked  at  her  and  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
whether  or  not  she  spoke  wittingly. 

**  Well,  but  after  all  are  we  not  seeking  our  fortune  ? "  said  he. 
**We  are  doing  something  very  Hke  it.  Now  up  here  on  the 
mountain  top  perhaps  we  shall  find  only  empty  trees — perhaps 
trees  with  a  harvest  of  nuts  on  them." 

"  Yes,  but  that  wouldn't  be  like  finding  a  fortune,"  said  Fleda ; 
— •"  if  v/e  were  to  come  to  a  great  heap  of  nut«  all  picked  out  ready 
for  us  to  cari-y  away,  that  would  be  a  fortune  ;  but  now  if  we  find 
the  trces  full  we  have  got  to  knock  them  down  and  gather  them 
up  and  shuck  them." 

"  Make  our  own  fortunes,  eh  1"  SJUd  Mr.  Carleton,  smiling. 
*'•  Well  people  do  say  those  are  the  ewcetest  nuts.  I  don  t  know 
how  it  may  be.    Ha !  that  is  fine.    What  an  atmosphere!" 

They  liad  reached  a  height  K.t  the  mountain  that  cleared  them 
a  view,  and  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  they  looked  abroad  to  a 
very  wide  extent  of  country  undulating  with  hill  and  vale, — hill 
and  valley  alike  far  below  at  their  feet.  Fair  and  rich, — tho 
gently  swelling  hills,  one  beyond  another,  in  the  patchwork  dress* 
of  their  many-coloured  fields, — the  gay  hues  of  the  woodland 
softened  and  melted  into  a  rich  autumn  glow, — and  far  away, 
beyond  even  where  this  glow  was  sobered  and  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  faint  blue  line  oi  the  Catskill ;  faint,  but  clear  and  dis- 
tinct through  the  transparent  air     Such  a  sky ! — of  such  ethe- 
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rialiscd  purity  as  if  made  for  spirits  to  travel  in  and  tempting 
them  to  rise  and  free  themselves  from  the  soil ;  and  the  stillness, 
— like  natare*s  hand  laid  upon  the  soul,  bidding  it  think.  In 
view,  of  all  that  vastness  and  grandeur,  man*s  littleness  does 
bespeak  itself.  And  yet,  for  every  one,  the  voice  of  the  scene  is 
not  more  humbliug  to  pride  than  rousing  to  all  that  is  really 
noble  and  strong  in  character.  Not  only  **  What  thou  art,'* — ^but 
.  "What  thou  maycst  bo  !"  What  place  thou  oughtest  to  fill — 
what  work  thou  hast  to  do, — ^in  this  magnificent  world.  A  very 
cjctended  landscape,  however  genial,  is  also  sober  in  its  efiect  on 
the  mind.  One  seems  to  emerge  from  the  narrowness  of  indi- . 
vidual  existence,  and  take  a  larger  view  of  Life  as  well  as  of  ^ 
Creation. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Carleton  felt  it  so,  for  after  his  first  expression  of 
pleasure,  he  stood  silently  and  gravely  looking  for  a  long  time, 
liittle  Fleda's  eye  loved  it  too,  but  she  looked  her  fill  and  then 
sat  down  on  a  stone  to  await  her  companion's  pleasure,  glancing 
now  and  then  up  at  his  face,  which  gave  her  no  encouragement 
to  interrupt  him.  It  was  gravely  and  even  gloomily  thoughtful 
He  stood  so  long  without  stirring  that  poor  Fleda  iJegan  to  have 
sad  thoughts  of  the  possibility  of  gathering  all  the  nuts  from  the 
hickory  trees,  and  she  heaved  a  veiy  gentle  sigh  once  or  twice  ; 
but  the  dark  blue  eye  which  she  with  reason  admired  remained 
fixed  on  the  broad  scene  below,  as  if  it  were  reading  or  trying  to 
read  there  a  difficult  lesson.  And  when  at  last  he  turned  and 
began  to  go  up  the  path  again  he  kept  the  same  fiace,  and  went 
moodily  swinging  his  arm  up  and  down,  as  if  in  disturbed  thought. 
Fleda  was  too  happy  to  be  moving  to  care  for  her  companion's 
silence  ;  she  would  have  compounded  for  no  more  conversation 
so  they  might  but  reach  the  nut  trees.  But  before  they  had  got 
quite  so  far  Mr.  Carleton  broke  the  silence,  si>eaking  in  precisely 
the  same  tone  and  manner  ho  had  used  the  last  time. 

"  Look  here,  Fairy,"  said  he,  ix)inting  to  a  small  heap  of  chest- 
nut burs  piled  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,— "here's  a  little  fortune  for 
you  already." 

"  That's  a  squirrel ! "  said  Fleda,  looking  at  the  place  very  at- 
tentively. "  There  has  been  nobody  else  here.  Ho  has  put  them 
together,  ready  to  be  carried  off  to  his  nest." 

"  We'll  save  him  that  trouble,'*  said  Mr.  Carleton.  "  Little 
rascal !  he's  a  Didenhover  in  miniature." 

**  Oh  no  !"  said  Fleda ;  "  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  the  nuts  I 
am  sure  as  we  have,  poor  fellow. — Mr.  (Sirleton — " 

Mr.  Carleton  was  throwing  the  nuts  into  the  basket.  At  the 
anxious  and  undecided  tone  in  which  his  name  was  pronounced 
he  stopped  and  looked  up,  at  a  very  wistful  face. 

"  Mightn't  we  leave  these  nuts  till  wo  come  back  ?    If  we  find 
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the  trees  over  liere  full  we  sha'n't  want  them ;  and  if  we  don*t, 
these  would  bo  only  a  handlol — ^** 

"  And  the  squiiTel  would  be  disappointed  1 "  said  Mr.  Carlcton 
smiling.    "  You  would  rather  we  should  leave  them  to  him  1" 

Ficda  said  yes,  with  a  relieved  face,  and  Mr.  Carletoa  still 
smiling  emptied  his  basket  oi  the  few  nuts  he  had  put  in,  and 
they  walked  on* 

In  a  hollow,  rather  a  deep  hollow,  behind  the  crest  of  the  hiU, 
as  Fleda  had  said,  they  came  at  last  to  a  noble  group  of  large 
hickory  trees,  with  one  or  two  chestnuts  standing  in  attendance 
on  the  outskirts.  And  also  as  Fleda  had  said,  or  hoped,  tho 
place  was  so  far  from  convenient  access  that  nobody  had  visited 
them ;  they  were  thick  hung  with  fruit.  If  the  spirit  of  the 
game  had  been  wanting  or  failing  in  Mr.  Carletor^  it  must  have 
roused  again  into  full  Sfe  at  the  joyous  heartincsa  of  Fleda's  ex- 
clamations. At  any  rate  no  boy  could  have  taken  to  the  business 
better.  He  cut,  with  her  permission,  a  stout  long  pole  in  tho 
woods ;  and  swinging  himself  lightly  into  one  of  the  trees  showed 
that  he  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  whipping  tlxem.  Fleda  was 
delighted  but  not  surprised ;  for  from  the  first  moment  of  Mr. 
Carlcton's  proposing  to  go  with  her  she  had  been  privately  sure 
that  he  would  not  prove  an  inactive  or  inefficient  ally-  By  what- 
ever slight  tokens  she  might  read  this,  in  whatsoever  fine  charac- 
ters of  the  eye,  or  speech,  or  manner,  she  knew  it ;  and  knew  it 
just  as  well  bgforc  they  reached  the  hickoiy  trees  as  she  did 
aftei*wards. 

When  one  of  the  trees  was  well  strip|X3d  tho  young  gentleinan 
moimted  into  another,  while  Fleda  set  herself  to  huU  and  gather- 
up  the  nuts  under  the  one  firat  beaten.  She  could  make  but 
little  headway  however  compared  with  her  companion  ;  the  nuts 
fell  a  great  deal  faster  than  she  could  put  them  in  her  basket. 
The  trees  were  heavy  laden,  and  Mr.  Carleton  seemed  determined 
to  have  the  whole  crop ;  from  the  second  tree  he  went  to  the 
third.  Fleda  was  bewildered  with  her  happiness  ;  this  was  doing 
business  in  style.  She  tried  to  calculate  what  the  whole  quantity 
would  be,  but  it  went  beyond  her  ;  one  basketful  would  not  take 
it,  nor  two,  nor  three, — ^it  woiildn  t  be<jui  tOy  Fleda  said  to  herself. 
Sne  went  on  hulling  and  gathering  with  all  possible  industry. 

After  the  third  tree  was  finished  3klr.  Carleton  threw  down 
his  pole,  and  resting  himself  upon  the  ground  at  tho  foot  told 
Illeda  he  would  wait  a  few  moments  before  he  began  again. 
Fleda  thereupon  left  off  her  work  too,  and  going  for  her  little  tin 
pail  presently  offered  it  to  him  temptingly  stocked  vath  pieces  of 
apple-pie.  When  he  had  smilingly  taken  one,  she  noxt  brought 
him  a  sheet  of  white  paper  with  slices  of  young  cheese. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said.  he. 
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*  Cheese  is-  very  good  with  apple-pie,"*  said  Fleda  competently. 
^  Is  it  ?"  said  he  laughing.    *' Well — upon  that — I  tliink  you 

would  teach  me  a  good  many  things^  Miss  fledsy  if  I  were  to  stay 
hei*e  long  enough," 

"  I  wish  you  wo\ild  stay  and  try,  sir,"  said  Fleda,  who  did  not 
know  exactly  what  to  make  of  the  sh^o  of  soriousuca^  which 
crossed  his  IJace.    It  was  gone  almost  instantly. 

"  I  think  anything  is  better  oaten  out  in  tho  woods  than  it  is 
at  home,"  said  Fleda, 

"  AVell  I  don't. know,**  said  hor  friend.  "I  have  no  doubt  that 
is  the  case  with  cheese  and  apple-pic,  and  especially  under  hickory 
trees  which  one  has  been  contending  with  pretty  sharply.  If  u 
touch  of  your  wand,  Faity,  could  transform  one  of  these  shell:! 
into  a  goblet  of  Lafitte  or  Amontillado  we  should  havo  nothing  to 
wish  for." 

*  Amontillado'  was  Hebrew  to  Fleda,  but  'goblet'  was  intel- 
l^ible. 

.  "  I  am  sorry !"  she  said,—-"  I  don't  know  where  there  is  any 
spring  up  here,— buA  wo  shall  come  to  one  going  down  the 
mountain." 

**  Do  you  know  whei*o  all  the  springs  are  1" 

"  No,  not  all,  I  suppose^"  said  Fled^  "  but  I  know  a  good  many. 
I.have  gone  about  thiQugh  tho  woods  so  much,  and  I  always  look 
for  the  spiiugs." 

*•  And  who  roams  about  through  the  woods  with  you  ?" 

"  Oh  nobody  but  giiujdpa,"  said  Fleda.  "  He  used  to  bo  out 
with  me  a  great  deal,  but  he  can  t  go  much  now, — this  year  or 
.  two." 

"  Don't  you  go  to  school?" 

*•  O  no  !"  said  Fleda  smiling. 

"  Then  your  gitmdi'ather  teaches  you  at  homo?  ** 

"No," — said  Fleda, — "father  used  to  teach  mo; — grandpa 
doesn't  teach  me  much." , 

"  What  do  you  do  with  yourself  all  day  long  ?  ** 

"  O  plenty  of  things,"  said  Fleda,  smiUng  again.  "  I  read,  and 
talk  to  grandpa,  and  go  riding,  and  do  a  great  many  thin^^." 

"  Has  your  liome  always  been  heit),  I'airy  T^  said  Mr.^Carleton 
after  a  few  minutes'  pause. 

Fleda  said  "  No,  sir,"  and  there  stopped ;  and  then  seeming  to 
think  that  politeness  called  upon  her  to  say  more,  she  added, 

"  I  have  lived  with  grandpa  ever  since  father  left  me  here  when 
he  was  going  away  among  the  Indians,— I  used  to  be  always  with 
him  before." 

"  And  how  long  ago  is  that  ?" 

"  It  is — four  ycais,  sir ; — more,  I  believe.  He  was  sick  when 
he  came  back,  and  we  never  went  away  from  Queechy  again." 
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Mr.  Carlcton  looked  again  silently  at  the  child,  who  had  given 
him  these  pieces  of  information  with  a  singular  grave  propriety  of 
manner,  and  even  as  it  were  reluctantly. 

"•  And  what  do  you  read,  Fairy  ? "  he  said  after  a  minute  ; — 
**  stories  of  fairy-land  1 " 

"  No,"  said  Fieda,  "  I  haven't  any.  We  haven't  a  great  many 
books — there  arc  only  a  few  up  in  the  cupboard,  and  the 
Eiicyclopsedia  ;  father  had  some  books,  but  they  are  locked  up  iu 
li  chest.    But  there's  a  great  deal  in  the  Encyclopcedia." 

"  The  Encyclopajdia !  '*  said  Mr.  Carleton  ; — ^  what  do  you 
i-cad  in  that  ?  v/hat  can  you  find  to  like  there  I " 

^  I  like  all  about  the  insects,  and  birds,  and  animals ;  and 
about  flowers, — and  lives  of  people,  and  curious  things.  There 
are  a  great  many  in  it." 

"  And  w}:a4  ivre  the  other  books  in  the  cupboard  which  you 
read  1 " 

"  There's  Qurntia  Durward,"  said  Fleda, — "  and  Rob  Roy,  and 
Guy  Mannering  in  Iwo  little  bits  of  volumes ;  and  the  Knicker- 
bocker, and  the  Christian's  Magazine,  and  an  odd  volume  of  Red- 
gauntlet,  and  the  Beauties  of  Scotland." 

"  And  have  you  read  all  these,  ^liss  Fleda  ? "  said  her  com- 
panion, commanding  his  countenance  with  difficulty. 

*^  I  haven't  read  quite  all  of  the  Christian  Magazine,  nor  all  of 
the  Beauties  of  Scotland." 

"  All  the  rest  ?  " 

"  O  yes,"  said  Fleda, — "and  two  or  three  times  over.  And 
there  are  three  great  red  volumes  besides,  Robertson's  history  of 
something,  I  believe.    I  haven't  read  that  cither." 

"  And  which  of  them  all  do  you  like  the  best  1 " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda, — "  I  don't  know  but  I  like  to  read 
the  Encyclopajdia  as  well  as  any  of  them.  And  then  I  have  the 
newspapers  to  read  too." 

"  I  think,  Miss  Fleda,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  a  minute  after,  "  you 
*  had  better  let  me  take  you  with  my  mother  over  the  sea,  when  we 
go  back  again, — ^to  Paris." 

"Why,  sir  1" 

"  You  know,"  said  he  half  smiling,  "  your  aunt  Avants  you, 
and  has  engaged  my  mother  to  bring  you  with  her  if  she  can." 

"  I  know  It,"  said  Fleda.    "  But  I  am  not  going." 

It  was  spoken  not  rudely  but  in  a  tone  of  quiet  deter- 
mination. 

"  Aren't  you  too  tired,  sir  ? "  said  she  gently,  when  she  saw 
Mr.  Carleton  preparing  to  launch  into  the  remaining  hickory 
trees. 

"  Not  I ! "  said  he.  "  I  am  not  tired  till  I  have  done,  Fairy. 
And  besides,  cheese  is  workir..  man's  fare,  you  know,  isn't  it  I " 
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*  No,-  said  FlcxJa  graTcly,— •"  I  don't  think  it  is." 

^  What  then  ] "  said  Mr.  Carleton,  stopping  as  he  was  about 
-to  spring  into  tho  tr^e,  and  looking  at  her  with  a  face  of  comical 
amusement. 

*^  It  isn't  what  our  men  lire  on,**  said  Fleda,  domurel/  eyeing 
the  fallen  nuts,  with  a  head  full  of  business. 

They  set  both  to  work  again  with  renewed  energy,  and  rested 
not  till  tho  treasures  of  the  trees  had  been  ail  brought  to  the 
ground,  and  as  large  a  portion  of  them  cs  could  be  coaxed  and 
shaken  into  Fleda*s  basket  had  been  cleared  from  the  hulls  and 
bestowed  there.  But  there  remained  a  vast  quantity.  The^o 
with  a  good  deal  of  labour  Mr.  Carleton  and  Fleda  gathered  into 
a  large  heap  in  rather  a  sheltered  place  by  the  aide  of  a  rack,  and 
took  what  measures  they  might  to  conceal  them.  This  was  en- 
tirely at  Fleda*s  instance. 

**  You  and  your  maid  Cynthia  will  have  to  make  a  good  many 
journeys,  Miss  Fleda,  to  get  all  these  home,  unless  you  can  muster 
a  lugger  basket." 

«  O  thafs  nothing,"  said  Fleda.  "It  will  be  all  fun.  I  don't 
care  how  many  times  we  have  to  come.  You  are  verff  good,  Mr. 
C^leton." 

**  Do  you  think  so  1 "  said  he.  "  I  wish  I  did.  I  wish  you 
would  make  your  wand  rest  en  me,  Faiiy." 

«  My  wand  r  said  Fleda. 

"  Yes — ^you  know  your  grandfather  says  you  are  a  fairy  and 
carry  a  wand.    What  does  he  say  that  for,  Miss  Fleda  ?  ** 

Fleda  said  she  supposed  it  was  because  he  loved  her  so  much ; 
but  the  rosy  smile  with  which  she  said  it  would  have  let  her 
hearer,  if  he  had  needed  enlightening,  far  more  into  the  secret 
than  she  was  herself.  And  if  the  simplicity  in  her  face  had  not 
been  equal  to  the  wit,  Mr.  Carleton  would  never  have  ventured 
the  look  of  admiration  he  bestowed  on  her.  He  knew  it  was 
safe.  Approbation  she  saw,  and  it  made  her  smile  the  rosier ; 
bat  the  admiration  was  a  step  beyond  her;  Fleda  could  make 
nothing  of  it. 

They  descended  the  mountain  now  with  a  hasty  step,  for  the 
day  was  wearing  well  on.  At  the  spot  where  he  had  stood  so 
long  when  they  went  up,  Mr.  Carleton  paused  again  for  a  minute. 
In  mountain  scenery  every  hour  makes  a  change.  Tho  sun  was 
lower  now,  the  lights  and  shadows  more  strongly  contrasted,  tho 
sky  of  a  yet  calmer  blue,  cool  and  clear  towards  the  horizon. 
The  scene  said  still  the  same  that  it  had  said  a  few  hours  before ; 
with  a  touch  more  of  sadness  ;  it  seemed  to  whisper, ''  All  things 
have  an  end — ^thy  time  may  not  be  for  ever--do  what  thou 
wouldest  do— 'while  ye  have  light  believe  in  the  light  that  yc 
may  be  children  of  the  light.*  ** 
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"Whetlier  Mr,  Carleton  read  it  so  or  not,  ho  stood  for  a  mitiute 
motionless  and  went  down  the  mountain  looking  so  grave  that 
Fleda  did  not  venture  to  speak  to  him,  till  they  reached  the  neigh- 
b  ourhood  of  the  spring. 

"  What  are  you  searching  for,  Miss  Fleda  ?*'  said  her  friend. 

She  was  making  a  busy  quest  here  and  there  by  the  side  of 
the  little  stream. 

"  I  was  looking  to  see  if  I  could  find  a  mullein  leaf,"  said  Ficda. 

"  A  mullein  leaf?  what  do  jrou  want  it  for  ?** 

**  I  want  it — to  make  a  drmking-cup  of,"  said  Fleda,  her  in- 
tent bright  eyjBS  iDeering  keenly  about  in  every  direction. 

"  A  mullein  leaf !  that  is  too  rough ;  one  of  these  golden 
leaves — what  are  they? — will  do  better,  won't  it  1" 

"  That  is  hickory,"  said  Fleda.  "  No ;  the  mullein  leaf  is  the 
best  bec?-use  it  holds  the  water  so  nicely.^— Here  it  is  !  — " 

And  folding  up  one  of  the  largest  leaves  into  a  most  artist- 
like  cup,  she  presented  it  to  Mr.  Caileton. 

"  For  me,  was  all  that  trouble  1 "  said  he.  "  I  don't  de- 
serve it." 

"  You  wanted  something,  sir,"  said  Fleda.  "  The  water  is 
very  cold  and  nice." 

He  stooped  to  the  bright  little  stream  and  fiUcd  his  rural 
goblet  several  times. 

"  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  fairy  for  my  cup-bcarcr 
before,"  said  he.  **  That  was  better  than  anything  Bordeaux  or 
Xeres  ever  sent  forth,** 

He  seemed  to  have  s'wallowed  his  seriousness,  or  thrown  it 
away  with  the  mullein  leaf.    It  was  quite  gone. 

"  This  is  the  best  spring  in  all  grandpa's  ground,"  said  Fleda. 
"  The  water  is  as  good  as  can  be." 

"  How  come  you  to  be  such  a  wood  and  water  spirit  1  you 
must  live  out  of  doors.  Do  the  trees  ever  talk  to  you  ]  I  £omc- 
times  think  they  do  to  me." 

"  I  don't  know— I  think  /talk  to  <Aem,"  said  Fleda. 

"  It's  the  same  thing,"  said  her  companion  smiling.  "  Such 
beautiful  woods !" 

"  Were  you  never  in  the  country  before  in  the  fall,  sir  1" 

"Not  here — in  my  own  country  often  enough — but  the 
woods  in  England  do  not  put  on  such  a  gay  face.  Miss  FIcda, 
when  they  are  going  to  be  stripped  of  their  summer  dress — they 
look  sober  upon  it — the  leaves  wither  and  grow  bro^vn  and  tho 
woods  have  a  dull  russet  colour.  Your  trees  arc  true  Yankees — 
they  *  never  say  die  ! ' " 

"  Why  are  the  Americans  more  obstinate  than  the  English  1" 
•aid  Fleda. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  compare  unknown  quantities,"  said  Mr. 
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Oarlctob  laiaglung  and  siiaking  hia  head.    '^  I  sec  jou  have  good 
ears  for  the  key-note  of  patriotism." 

Fleda  looked  a  little  hard  at  him,  bat  he  did  not  explain ;  an<l 
indeed  they  were  hurrying  along  too  much  for  talking  ;  leaping 
from  stone  to  stone,  and  running  down  the  smooth  orchard  slope. 
When  they  rcat^hed  the  last  fence,  but  a  little  way  from  tho 
house,  Flcda  made  a  resolute  pause. 

"  Mr.  Carletcn — "  said  she. 

Mr.  Carlet('n  put  down  his  basket,  and  looked  in  some  sur- 
prise at  the  hesitating  anxious  KtUe  face  tho^t  looked  up  at  him. 

*^  Won't  you  please  not  say  anything  to  grandpa  about  my 
going  away?** 

"  Why  not,  Fairy  ?"  said  he  kindly. 

"  Because  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  go.** 

**  But  may  it  not  be  possible,"  said  he,  "that  your  grandfather 
ccn  judge  better  in  the  matter  than  you  can  do  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Fleda,  "  I  don't  think  he  can.  He  would  do  any- 
thing he  thought  would  be  most  for  my  happiness;  but  }t 
wouldn't  be  for  my  happiness,"  she  said  with  an  unsteady  lip, — 
"  I  don't  know  what  he  would  do  if  I  went  1 " 

**  You  think  he  would  have  no  sunshine  if  your  wand  didn  i 
touch  him  ?"  said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling. 

**No,  sir,"  said  Fleda  gravely,  —  "  I  don't  think  that,— but 
won't  you  please,  Mr.  Carleton,  not  to  speak  about  it  1" 

**  But  are  you  sure,'*  he  said,  sittii^  down  on  a  stone  hard  by 
and  taking  one  of  her  hands,  **  are  you  sure  that  you  would  nci 
like  to  go  with  us  ?  I  wish  you  would  change  your  mind  about 
it.  My  mother  will  love  you  very  much,  and  I  will  take  the  espe- 
cial charge  of  you  till  we  give  you  to  your  aunt  in  Paris ;  —  if  the 
wind  blows  a  Mttic  too  rough  1  will  always  put  myself  between  it 
and  you,"  he  added  smiling. 

Fleda  smile<i  faintly,  but  immediately  begged  Mr.  Carleton 

*'not  to  say  anjiihingto  put  it  into  her  grandfather's  head." 

'       "  It  must  bo  there  already,  I  think.  Miss  Fleda ;  but  at  any 

:  rate  you  know  my  mother  must  perform  her  promise  to  your 

aunt,  Mrs.  Rossitur ;  and  she  would  not  do  that  without  letting 

your  grandfather  know  how  glad  she  would  be  to  take  you." 

Fleda  stood  silent  a  moment,  and  then  with  a  touching  look 
of  waiting  patience  in  her  sweet  face  suffered  Mr.  Carleton  U>  help 
her  over  the  fence ;  and  they  went  home. 

To  Fleda's  unspeakable  surprise  it  was  found  to  be  past  four 
o'clock,  and  Cynthy  had  supper  ready.  "Mr.  Ringgan  with  great 
cordiality  invited  Sir.  Carleton  to  stay  with  them,  but  he  could 
not ;  his  mother  would  expect  him  to  dinner. 

"  Where  is  your  mother  ?" 

"  At  Montepoole,  sir ;  we  have  been  to  Niagara,  and  came  thw 
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way  on  our  return ;  partly  that  my  mother  might  fulfil  the  pro- 
mise she  made  Mrs.  Rossitur — to  let  you  know,  sir,  with  how 
much  pleasure  she  will  take  charge  of  your  little  grand(iaughter 
and  convey  her  to  her  friends  in  Paris,  if  you  can  think  it  best  to 
let  her  go.** 

"  Hum !— she  is  very  kind,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan,  with  a  look  of 
grave  and  not  unmoved  consideration  which  Fleda  did  not  in  the 
least  like ; — ^  How  long  will  you  stay  at  Montepoole,  sir  T* 

It  might  be  several  days,  Mr.  Carleton  said. 

**  Hum — ^You  have  given  up  this  day  to  Fleda,  Mr.  Carleton,— 
suppose  you  take  to-morrow  for  the  game,  and  come  here  and  try 
our  country  fare  when  you  have  got  through  shooting  1 — ^you  and 
oung  Mr.  Rossitur — and  I'll  think  over  tlus  question  and  let  you 
:now  about  it." 

Fleda  was  delighted  to  sec  that  her  friend  accepted  this  invi- 
tation with  apparent  pleasure. 

"You  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  my  respects  to  your 
mother,*'  Mr.  Ringgan  went  on,  "  and  thanks  for  her  kind  offer. 
I  may  perhaps — I  don't  know — avail  myself  of  it.  If  anytliiug 
should  bring  Mrs.  Carleton  this  way  we  should  like  to  see  her.  1 
am  glad  to  see  my  friends,'*  he  said,  shaking  the  young  gentle- 
man's hand, — "  as  long  as  I  have  a  house  to  ask  'em  to  !' 

"  That  will  be  for  many  years,  I  tnist,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  re- 
spectfully, struck  with  something  in  the  old  gentleman's  manner. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir  1**  said  Mr.  Ringgan,  with  again  the  digni- 
fied look  of  trouble ;— "it  may  not  be  ! — I  wish  you  good  day. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  Tn!n(l  tlint  in  a  calm  anfrelic  mood 

Ol  h:ippy  wisdom,  moditatiiiff  good. 

]><.hold8.  oi  all  from  her  bigh  jiowera  required. 

Much  done,  aad  much  desigutxl,  aud  mure  denired.— 

WOBDBWOBTB, 

*  r^'E  had  siich  a  delicious  day,  dear  ^ndpa,**  said  little  Fleda 
as  they  sat  at  supper  ; — "^  you  *can*t  think  how  kind  Mr.  Caiietoi* 
has  been." 

"  Has  he  ? — ^Well,  dear — Fm  glad  on't, — ^he  seems  a  very  nice 
young  man." 

"  He's  a  smart-lookin'  fellcn"  said  Cynthy,  "who  was  pouringi 
out  the  tea. 

"And  we  have  got  the  greatest  quantity  of  nuts!"  Fleda 
went  on, — "'  enough  for  all  winter.  Cynthy  and  I  will  have  to 
make  ever  so  many  journeys  to  fetch  'cm  all ;  and  they  ara 
splendid  big  ones.  Don't  you  say  anything  to  Mr.  Didcahovcr, 
Cynthy." 

**  1  don't  desire  to  meddle  with  Mr.  Didcnhover  unless  Fve 
g€^  to,"  said  Cynthy  with  an  expression  of  considerable  disgust. 
**  1  ou  needn't  give  no  charges  to  me." 

**  But  you'll  go  with  me,  Cynthy  ?" 

"  I  s'pose  rU  have  to,"  said  Miss  Gall,  dryly,  after  a  short 
interval  of  sipping  tea  and  helping  herself  to  sweetmeats. 

This  lady  had  a  i)cr\'adiug  acidity  of  face  and  temper,  but  it 
was  no  more.  To  take  her  name  as  standing  for  a  fair  setiiug 
forth  of  her  character  would  be  highly  injurious  to  a  really 
respectable  composition,  which  the  world's  neglect  (there  was  no- 
other  im«'tginable  cause)  had  soured  a  little. 

Almost  Fleda's  first  thought  on  coming  home  had  been  about 
Mr.  Jolly.  But  she  knew  very  well,  without  asking,  that  he  had 
not  been  there  ;  she  would  not  touch  the  subject. 

**  I  haven't  had  such  a  fine  day  of  nutting  in  a  great  while^ 
grandpa,"  she  said  cgain  ;  "  and  you  never  saw  such  a  good  hand 
as  Mr.  Corleton  is  at  whipping  the  trees." 
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"  How  came  he  to  go  with  you  V* 

"  I  don't  know, — I  suppose  it  was  to  please  me,  m  the  first 
place ;  but  I  am  sure  he  enjoyed  it  himseli" ;  and  he  liked  the  pie 
and  cheese,  too,  Cynthy." 

"  Where  did  your  cousin  go  ?*' 

"  0  he  went  off  after  the  woodcock.  I  hope  he  didn't  find 
any." 

*'  What  do  you  think  of  those  two  young  men,  Fairy  ?  *' 

"  In  what  way,  grandpa  ?  " 

**  I  mean,  which  of  them-  do  you  like  the  best  ?  " 

«  Mr.  Carleton." 

"  But  t'other  one's  your  cousin,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan,  bending 
forward  and  examining  his  little  granddaughter's  face  with  a 
curious  pleased  look,  as  he  often  did  when  expecting  an  answer 
Irom  her. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fleda,  "  but  he  isn't  so  much  of  a  gentleman." 

"  Hovr  do  you  know  that?  " 

"  I  don't  think  he  is,"  said  Fleda  quietly. 

«  But  why.  Fairy?" 

"  He  doesn't  know  how  to  keep  his  word  as  well,  grandpa.** 

^  Ay,  ay?  let's  hear  about  tliat,"  said  ilr.  Ringgau. 

A  little  reluctantly,  for  Cynthia  was  present,  Fleda  told  the 
story  of  the  robins,  aud  how  Mr.  Carleton  would  not  let  the  gun 
bo  fired. 

"  Wa'n't  your  cousin  a  little  put  out  by  that  ? " 

"  They  were  both  put  out,"  said  Fleda  ;  "  Mr.  Carleton  was 
very  angiy  for  a  minute,  and  then  Mr.  Rossitur  was  angry,  but  I 
think  he  could  have  been  angrier  if  he  had  chosen.'* 

Mr.  Ringgan  laughed,  and  then  seemed  in  a  sort  of  amused 
triumph  about  something. 

"  Well,  dear  !"  he  remarked  after  awhile, — "  you'll  never  buy 
wooden  nutmegs,  I  expect." 

Fleda  laughed  and  hoped  not,  and  asked  him  why  he  said  so. 
But  he  didn't  teli  her. 

"  Mr.  Ringgan,"  said  Cynthy,  "  hadn't  I  better  run  up  the  hill 
after  supper,  and  ask  Mis'  Plumfield  to  come  down  and  help  to- 
morrow ]  I  s'pose  you'll  want  considerable  of  a  set-out ;  and  if 
both  them  young  men  comes  you'll  v;ant  somo  more  help  to  en- 
tertain 'em  than  I  can  give  you,  it's  likely." 

"Do  so — do  so,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  Tell  her  who  I 
expect,  and  ask  her  if  she  can  come  and  help  you,  and  me  too." 

"  O,  and  I'll  go  with  you,  Cynthy,"  said  Fleda.  "  Til  get  aunt 
Miriam  to  come,  I  know." 

"  I  should  think  you'd  be  run  off  your  legs  already,  Flidda," 
seid-  Miss  Cynthia  ;  *•  what  ails  you  to  want  to  be  going  again  ?" 

But  this  remonstrance  availed  nothing.    Supper  was  hurried 
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through,  and  learing  the  table  standing  Cynthia  and  Flcda  set  off 
to  «  run  up  the  hiU." 

They  were  hardly  a  few  stops  from  the  gate  when  they  heard 
the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  behind  them,  and  the  two  young 
gentlemen  came  riding  hurriedly  past,  having  joined  company  and 
taken  their  horses  at  Queechy  Run.    Rossitur  did  not  seem  to  see  • 
Ms  little  cousin  and  her  companion  ;  but  the  doffed  cap  and  low  . 
inclination  of  the  other  rider  as  they  flew  by  called  up  a  smile  ' 
and  blush  of  pleasure  to  Fleda's  face ;  and  the  sound  of  their 
hoi-SGs' hoofs  had  died  away  in  the  distance  before  the  light  had 
idded  from  hf.T  cheeks  or  she  was  quite  at  home  to  Cynthia's 
obsen-ations.    She  was  possessed  with  the  feeling,  what  a  do- 
lightial  thing  i+  '^7as  to  Lave  people  to  do  thiugs  in  such  a 
manner. 

"  That  was  Tcar  cousin,  wa'n't  it  T  said  Cynthy,  when  the 
spell  was  off. 

"  No,"  said  Meda,  "  the  other  one  was  my  cousin." 

"  Well — ^^I  mean  one  of  them  fellers  that  went  by.  He's  a 
soldier,  ain't  hoV*        ■ . 

«  An  officer,"  said  Fleda. 

^  Well,  it  docs  give  a  man  an  elegant  look  to  be  in  the  miiitie, 
A>n't  it  ?  I  should  admire  to  have  a  cousin  like  that  It's  dread- 
ful becoming  to  have  that— what  is  it  they  call  it  ?-— to  let  the 
beaixi  grow  over  the  mouth.  I  s'poso  they  can  t  do  that  without 
they  be  in  the  army,  can  they  V* 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Flcda.  *'  I  hope  not.  I  think  it  is  very 
i^Iy" 

"Do  you?  Oh  ! — I  admire  it.  It  makes  a  man  look  so. 
spry!" 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  Mr.  Einggan's  gate  the  road  began 
to  wind  up  a  very  long  heavy  hill.  Just  at  the  hill's  foot  it 
crossed  by  a  rude  bridge  the  bed  of  a  noisy  brook  that  came  roar- 
ing down  from  the  higher  grounds,  turning  sundry  mill,  and 
factory  wheels  in  its  way.  About  half-way  up  the  hill  one  of 
these  was  placed,  belonging  to  a  mill  for  sawing  boards.  The 
little  building  stood  alone,  no  other  in  sight,  with  a  dark  back- 
ground of  wood  rising  boliind  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook  ; 
the  stream  itself  running  smoothly  for  a  small  space  above  tbe 
mill,  and  leaping  down  madly  belov/,  as  if  it  disdained  its  bed  and 
would  clear  at  a  bound  every  impediment  in  its  way  to  the  sea. 
When  the  mill  was  riot  going*the  quantity  of  water  that  found  its 
way  down  the  hill  was  indeed  very  small,  enough  only  to  keep  up 
a  pleasant  chattering  with  the  stones  ;  but  ns  soon  as  the  stream* 
was  allowed  to  gather  all  its  force  and  run  free  its  loquacity  was 
such  that  it  would-  pre\xnt  a  traveller  from  suspecting  his  ap- 
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proach  to  the  mill,  until,  very  near,  the  monotonous  hum  of  its 
saw  could  be  heard.  This  was  a  place  Fleda  dearly  loved.  Tho 
wild  sound  of  the  waters,  and  the  lonely  keeping  of  the  scene, 
with  the  delicious  smell  of  the  new-sawn  boards,  and  the  fascina- 
tion ol  seeing  the  great  logs  of  wood  walk  up  to  the  relentless 
tireless  up-and-down-going  steel ;  as  the  generations  ot  men  in 
turn  present  themselves  to  the  course  ol  those  sharp  events 
which  arc  the  teeth  of  Time's  saw  ;  until  all  of  a  sudden  the  mas- 
terspirit, the  man-regulator  of  this  machinery,  would  perform 
some  conjuration  on  lever  and  wheel, — and  at  once,  as  at  the 
touch  of  an  enchanter,  the  log  would  be  still  and  the  saw  stay  its 
work  ; — tho  business  of  life  came  to  a  stand,  and  the  romance  of 
the  little  brook  sprang  up  again.  Fleda  never  tired  of  it — ^never. 
She  would  watch  the  saw  play  and  stop,  and  go  on  again ;  she 
would  have  her  ears  dinned  with  the  hoarse  dang  of  the  ma- 
chinery, and  then  listen  to  the  laugh  of  the  mill-stream ;  she 
would  see  with  untiring  patience  one  board  after  another  cut  and 
cast  aside,  and  log  succeed  to  log ;  and  never  turned  weary  away 
from  the  mysterious  image  of  Time's  doings.  Fleda  had  besides, 
without  knowing  it,  the  eye  of  a  painter.  In  the  lonely  hill-side, 
the  odd-shaped  little  mill  with  its  accom^ianiments  of  wood  and 
water,  and  the  great  logs  of  timber  lying  about  the  ground  in  all 
directions  and  varieties  ot  position,  there  was  a  picturesque  charm 
for  her,  where  the  countiy  people  saw  nothing  but  business  and 
SL  place  fit  for  it.  Their  hands  grew  hard  where  her  miud  was 
refining.  Where  they  made  dollars  and  cents,  she  was  giowicg 
rich  in  stores  ol  thought  and  associations  of  beauty.  How  many 
purposes  the  same  thing  serves  ! 

*'  That  had  ought  to  be  your  grandpa's  mill  this  minute,** 
obser\'ed  Cynthy. 

*^  I  wish  it  was !"  sighed  Fleda.  "  Who's  got  it  now,  Cynthy  V* 

"  O  it's  that  chap  McGowan  I  expect ; — he's  got  pretty  much 
the  huU  of  everything.  I  told  Mr.  Ringgan  I  wouldn't  let  him 
have  it  if  it  was  me,  at  the  time.  Your  grandpa'd  be  glad  to  get 
it  back  now,  I  guess." 

Fleda  guessed  so  too ;  but  also  guessed  that  Miss  Gall  was 
probably  very  far  from  being  possessed  of  the  whole  rationale  of 
the  matter.    So  she  made  her  no  answer. 

After  reaching  the  brow  of  the  hill  the  road  continued  on  a 
very  gentle  ascent  towards  a  little  settlement  half  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off ;  passing  now  and  then  a  few  scattered  cottages  or  an 
occasional  mill  or  turner's  shop.  Several  mills  and  factories,  with 
a  store  and  a  very  few  dwelling-houses,  were  all  the  settlement ; 
not  enough  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  a  village.  Beyond  these 
and  the  mill-ponds,  of  which  in  the  coui-sc  of  the  road  there  were 
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three  or  Jour,  and  with  a  brief  intervening  space  of  eulttyated 
fields,  a  single  farm-house  stood  alone  ;  jtist  upon  the  borders  of 
a  large  and  very  fair  sheet  oi  water  from  which  all  the  others  had 
their  supply. — So  large  and  fair  that  nobody  cavilled  at  its  taking, 
the  style  of  a  lake  and  giving  its  own  pretty  name  of  D'XJpwater 
both  to  the  settlement  and  the  farm  tnat  half  embraced  ic.  This 
farm  was  Seth  Plumficld^s. 

At  the  garden  gate  Fleda  quitted  Cynthy  and  rushed  foi'ward 
to  meet  her  aunt,  whom  she  saw  coming  round  the  comer  of 
the  house  with  her  gown  pinned  up  behind  her,  from  attend- 
ing to  some  domestic  concern  among  the  pig;^.,  the  cow^  or  tlic 
poultry. 

"  O  aunt  Miriam,"  said  Fleda  eagerly,  "  vr^^  stg  going  to  have 
company  to  tea  to-morrow — won't  you  corac  and  help  us  T* 

Aunt  Miriam  laid  her  hands  xipon  Flcda's  shoulders  and  looked 
at  Cynthy. 

'•  I  came  up  to  see  if  you  wouldn't  come  down  to-monx)w.  Mis' 
Plumiield,*'  said  that  personage,  with  her  usual  diy  business  tone, 
always  a  little  on  the  wrong  aide  of  sweet ; — "  your  brother  has 
taken  a  notion  to  ask  two  young  fellers  from  the  Pool  to  supper, 
and  they're  gi'and  folks  I  s'posc.  and  hr.ve  got  to  have  a  tuss  mado 
lor  'em.  I  don't  kaow  what  Mr.  P^inggan  was  thinking  of,  or 
whether  ho  thinks  I  have  got  anything  to  do  or  not ;  but  anyhow 
they're  a  comin',  I  'spose,  and  must  have  somothiu'  to  eat ;  and  T 
thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  come  «ind  get  you 
into  the  works,  if  I  could.  I  should  feel  a  little  ijucer  to  have 
nobody  but  me  to  say  nothin  to  them  at  the  table." 

"  Ah  do  come,  aunt  Miriam  !"  said  Pleda  ;  "it  will  be  twice  as 
pleasant  if  you  do  ;  and  besides  we  want  to  have  cver^'thing  very 
nice,  you  know." 

Aunt  Mii-iam  smiled  at  Fleda,  and  inquired  of  Miss  Gall  what 
ahe  had  in  the  house. 

"  Why  I  don  t  know,  Mis'  Plumfield,"  said  the  lady,  while 
Fleda  threw  her  arms  round  her  aunt  and  thanked  her, — "  there 
ain't  nothin'  particlcr — pork  and  beef  and  the  old  story.  Pvc 
got  some  iirst-rate  pickles.  I  calculated  to  raake  some  sort  o' 
cake  in  t'ne  morning. 

"  Any  of  those  small  hams  left  V 

"  Not  a  bone  of  'em — these  six  weeks.  /  don't  see  how 
they've  gone,  for  my  part.  Pd  lay  any  wager  there  were  two  in 
the  smoke-house  when  I  took  the  last  one  out.  If  Mr.  Diden- 
hover  was  a  little  more  like  a  weasel  I  should  think  he'd  been 
in." 

"  Have  you  cooked  that  roaster  I  sent  down  ?" 

*<  No,  Mis*  Plumfield,  I  ha'n't — it's  such  a  i^laguy  sight  of 
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trouble !"  said  Cynthy  ■with  a  little  apologetic  giggle;— "I  "was 
keepin'  it  for  some  day  when  I  hadn't  much  to  do.*' 

*'  ril  take  the  trouble  of  it.  Til  be  down  bright  and  early  in 
the  morning,  and  we'll  sec  what's  best  to  do.  How's  your  last 
churning,  Cynthy  ?" 

*•  Well—I  guess  it's  pretty  middlin',  Mis'  Humfield." 

"  'Tisn't  anything  very  remarkable,  aunt  Miriam,"  said  Hcda 
shaking  her  head. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Flumfield  smiling,  ''run  away  down 
home  now,  and  Til  come  to-morrow,  and  I  guess  we'll  fix  it.  But 
who  is  that  grandpa  has  asked  ?" 

Fleda  and  Cynthy  both  opened  at  once. 

"  One  of  them  is  my  cousin,  aunt  Mirian),  tbft*  was  at  West 
Point,  and  the  other  is  the  nicest  English  gentleman  you  ever  mvr 
— you  will  like  him  very  much— he  has  been  with  me  getting 
nuts  all  to-day."  ^ 

"  They're  a  smart  enough  couple  of  chaps,"  said  Cynthia ; 
"  they  look  as  if  they  lived  where  money  was  plenty." 

"Well  I'll  come  to-morrow,"  repeated  Mrs.  Plumfield,  "and 
we'll  see  about  it.    Good  night,  dear  !" 

She  took  Flcda's  head  in  both  her  hands  and  gave  her  a  most 
affectionate  kiss ;  and  the  two  petitioners  set  off  homewards 
again. 

Aunt  jVIiriam  was  not  at  all  like  her  brother,  in  feature,  though 
the  moral  characteristics  suited  the  relationship  sufficiently  well. 
There  was  the  expression  of  strong  sense  and  great  benevolence  ; 
the  unbending  uprightness,  of  mind  and  body  at  once  ;  and  the 
dignity  of  an  essentially  noble  character,  not  the  same  as  Mr. 
Ringgan's,  but  such  as  well  became  his  sister.  She  had  been 
brought  up  among  the  Quakers,  and  though  now  and  for  many- 
years  a  staunch  Presbyterian,  she  still  retained  a  tincture  of  the 
calm  efficient  gentleness  of  mind  and  manner  that  belongs  so 
inexplicably  to  them.  More  womanly  sweetn^^KS  than  was  in  Mr. 
Ringgan's  blue  eye  a  woman  need  not  wir-h  to  have  ;  and  perhaps 
his  sister's  had  not  so  much.  There  v.t.s  no  want  of  it  in  her 
heart,  nor  in  her  manner,  but  tho  many  and  singular  excellencies 
of  her  character  were  a  little  overshadowed  by  super-excellent 
housekeeping.  Not  a  taint  of  the  littleness  that  sometimes  grows 
therefrom, — not  a  trace  of  the  narrowness  of  mind  that  over- 
attention  to  such  pursuits  is  too  apt  to  bring; — on  every  im- 
portant occasion  aunt  Miriam  would  come  out  free  and  un- 
shackled from  all  the  cobweb  entanglements  of  housewifery ; 
she  would  have  tossed  housewifery  to  the  winds  if  need  were 
(but  it  never  was,  for  in  a  new  sense  she  always  contrived  to 
make  both  ends  meet.)    It  was  only  in  the  unbroken  everyday 
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I  cotiTse  of  affairs  that  aunt  Miriam^s  face  showed  any  tokens  o'. 

^  that  incessant  train  of  small  cares  which  had  never  left  their  im- 

pertinent footprints  upon  the  broad  high  brow  of  her  brother. 
Mr.  Rinnan  had  no  a£&nity  with  small  cares ;  deep  serious  mat- 
ters received  his  deep  and  serious  consideration  ;  but  ho  had  as 
dignified  a  disdain  of  trifling  annoyances  or  concernments  as  any 

I  grca*  mastiff  or  Newfoundlander  ever  had  for  'ihe  yelping  of  a 

Uttlc  cur* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Tnno  London  citye  was  I  boro^ 

Of  parents  ot  grcto  note  ; 
My  fadre  dyd'l  r.  nobilc  lunns 

iSmblazou  ouuo  hys  coto. 

Ctt  ATTERTOar. 

In  tbo  snuggest  and  best  private  room  of  the  House  at  Monte- 
poolo  a  party  of  ladies  and  crentlemen  were  gathered,  awaiting  the 
return  of  the  sportsmen.  The  room  had  been  made  as  comfort- 
able as  any  place  could  be  in 'a  house  built  for  "the  season,** 
after  the  season  Tvas  past.  A  splendid  fire  of  hickory  logs  was 
burning  brilliantly  and  making  amends  for  many  deficiencies  ; 
the  closed  wooden  shutters  gave  the  reality  if  not  the  look  of 
warmth,  for  though  the  days  might  be  fine  and  mild  the  morn- 
ings and  evenings  were  always  very  cool  up  there  among  the 
mountains  ;  and  a  table  stood  at  the  last  point  of  readiness  for 
having  dinner  served.  They  only  waited  for  the  lingering  wood- 
cock-hunters. 

It  was  rather  an  elderly  party,  with  the  exception  of  one 
^oung  man  whose  ago  might  match  that  of  the  absent  two.  He 
was  Avalking  up  and  down  the  room  with  somewhat  the  air  of 
having  nothing  to  do  with  himself.  Another  gentleman,  much 
-older,  stood  warming  his  back  at  the  fire,  feeling  about  his  jaws 
and  chin  with  one  hand  and  looking  at  the  dinner-table  in  a  sort 
of  expectant  reverie.  The  rest,  three  ladies,  sat  quietly  chatting. 
^Vll  these  persons  were  extremely  different  fi'om  one  another  iii 
individual  characteristics,  and  all  had  the  unmistakeable  mark  of 
the  habit  of  good  society  ;  as  difficult  to  locate  and  as  easy  to 
recognise  as  the  sense  of  freshness  which  some  ladies  have  the 
jsecret  of  diffusing  around  themselves ; — no  definable  sweetness, 
nothing  in  ])articular,  but  making  a  very  agreeable  impression. 

One  of  these  ladies,  the  mother  of  the  perambulating  young 
officer  (he  was  a  class-mate  ol  Rossitur*s),  was  extremely  plain  in 
feature,  even  more  than  ordinary.  This  plainness  was  not  how- 
ever devoid  of  sense,  and  it  was  relieved  by  an  uncommon 
anaount  of  good-nature  and  kindness  of  heart.    In  her  son  the 
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sense  deepened  into  acuteness,  and  the  kindne&s  of  heart  re- 
treated, it  is  to  be  hoped,  into  some  hidden  recess  of  his  nature  ; 
for  it  very  rarely  showed  itself  in  open  expression.  That  is,  to 
an  eve  keen  in  reading  the  natural  signs  of  emotion  ;  for  it  can- 
not bo  said  that  his  manner  had  any  want  of  amenity  or  polite- 
ness. 

The  second  lady,  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  on  the  hearth-rug, 
or  rather  on  the  spot  where  the  hearth-rug  should  have  been,  was 
a  strong  contrast  to  this  mother  and  sou  ;  remarkably  pretty, 
delicate  and  even  lovely :  with  a  black  eye  however  that  though 
in  general  soft  could  show  u  mischievond  aparklo  upon  occasiou  ; 
still  young,  and  one  of  those  wumen  who  always  wera  and  always 
will  be  pretty  and  delicate  at  any  ago. 

The  third  had  been  very  handsome^  and  was  still  a  vciy  ele- 
gant woman,  but  her  face  had  seen  more  of  the  world*s  wear  and 
tear.  It  had  never  known  placidity  of  expression  beyond  what 
the  habitual  command  of  good-breeding  imposed.  She  looked 
exactly  what  she  was,  a  perfect  woman  of  the  world.  A  very  good 
specimen, — ^for  Mrs.  Oarleton  had  sense  and  cultivation  ana  even 
feeling  enough  to  olay  the  part  very  gracefully ;  yet  her  mind  was 
bound  in  the  shacKles  of  "the  world's"  tyrannical  forging  and  hatl 
never  been  free ;  and  her  hcai*t  bcTTcd  submissively  to  the  same 
authority. 

''Here  they  are!  "Welcome  home,**  exclaimed  this  lady,  as 
her  son  and  his  friend  at  length  made  their  appearance  ; — ^  vVel- 
come  home — we  are  all  famishing  ;  and  I  don't  know  why  in  the 
world  we  waited  for  you,  for  I  am  8Ui*e  you  don  t  deserve  it.  What 
success  1    What  success,  Mr.  Eossitur  V* 

**  'Faith,  ma*am,  there's  little  enough  to  boost  of,  as  far  as  I  am 
coixcei-ned.    Mr.  Carleton  mayspcak  for  himself." 

•*  I  am  rery  sorry,  ma'am,  you  waited  for  me,"  said  that  gen- 
tleman. ^  I  am  a  deHnqucnt  I  acknowledge.  The  day  came  to 
an  end  before  I  was  at  all  aware  of  it." 

**  It  would  not  do  to  flatter  you  so  far  as  to  toll  you  Wiiy  wo 
waited,"  said  Mrs,  Evelyn's  soft  voice.  And  then  perceiving  that 
the  gentleman  at  whom  she  was  looking  gave  her  no  answer  she 
turned  to  the  other.    "  How  many  woodcock,  Mr.  Rossitur  ? " 

"  Nothing  to  show,  ma'am,"  he  replied.  "  Didn't  see  a  solitary 
one.  I  heard  some  partridges,  but  I  didn't  mean  to  have  room 
in  my  bag  for  them." 

"Did  you  find  the  right  gix>URd,  Kossitur  V 

"I  had  a  confounded  long  tramp  after  it  if  I  didn't,"  said  the 
discomfited  sportsman,  who  did  not  seem  to  have  yet  recovered 
his  good  humour. 

*^Were  you  not  together?**  said  Mi-s.  Carleton.  "Where 
ircre  you,  Guy  r* 
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"Following  the  sport  another  way,  ma'am  ;  I  had  very  good 
success  too." 

"  What's  the  total  ?  "  said  Mr.  'EvQlyn.  "  How  much  game  did 
you  bag?" 

"Really,  sir,  I  didn't  count.  I  can  only  answer  for  a  bag 
full." 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen!"  cried  Hossltur,  bursting  forth, — 
*' What  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  Mr.  CarletoSa  deserted 
me  and  the  sport  in  a  most  unceremonious  manner,  and  that  he, 
—  the  cynical  philosopher,  the  reserved  English  gentleman,  tho 
gay  man  of  the  world, — you  are  all  of  'em  by  turns,  aren't  you, 
Carleton  ? — ke ! — ^has  gone  and  made  a  very  cavaUero  servant© 
of  himself  to  a  piece  of  nisticity,  and  spent  all  to-day  in  hdping  a 
little  girl  pick  up  chestnuts !  " 

"  Mr.  Carleton  would  be  a  better  man  if  he  were  to  sj)end  a 
good  many  more  days  in  the  same  manner,"  said  that  gentleman, 
dryly  enough.  But  the  entrance  of  dinner  put  a  stop  to  both 
laughter  and  questioning  for  a  time,  all  of  the  party  being  wdl 
disposed  to  their  meat. 

When  the  pickerel  from  the  lakes,  and  the  poultry  and  half- 
kept  joints  had  had  their  share  of  attention,  and  a  pair  of  fine 
wild  ducks  were  set  on  the  table,  the  tongues  of  the  party  found 
something  to  do  besides  eating. 

"We  have  had  a  veiy  satisfactory  day  among  the  Shakers, 
Guy,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton  ;  "  and  we  have  arranged  to  drive  to 
Kenton  to-morrow — I  suppose  you  will  go  with  us  ? " 

"  With  pleasure,  mother,  but  that  I  am  engaged  to  dinner 
about  five  or  six  miles  in  the  opposite  direction." 

"  Engaged  to  dinner  !-!-what  with  this  old  gentleman  where 
you  went  last  night  ?    And  you  tbo,  Mr.  Rossitur  ?" 

"  I  have  made  no  promise,  ma'am,  but  I  take  it  I  mtist  go." 

"  Vexatious !     Is  the  little  girl  going  with  us,  Guy  % " 

"  I  don't  know  yet — I  half  apprehend,  yes ;  there  seems  to  be 
a  doubt  in  her  grandfather  s  mind,  not  whether  ho  can  Icrt  her 
go,  but  whether  he  can  keep  her,  and  that  looks  like  it." 

*•  Is  it  your  little  cousin  who  proved  the  successful  rival  of  the 
woodcock  to-day,  Charlton  V*  said  Mrs.  Evelyn.    ^*  What  is  she  % " 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am,  upon  my  word.  I  presume  Carleton 
will  tell  you  she  is  something  uncommon  and  quite  rcmai'kablo." 

"Isshe,Mr.  Cavletour* 

"What,  ma  am?" 

"Uncommon?* 

"Very." 

"  Come  t  That  U  something,  from  yoxi^  said  Rossitur's  bro- 
ther ofriccr,  Lieut.  Thora. 

"What's  tho  uncommonncss ? "  sciid  Mrs.  Thorn,  addressiag 
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icTsclf  rather  to  Mr.  Bossitur  as  slio  saw  Mr.  Carlcton's  averted 
eye  ; — ^**Is  she  handsome,  Mr.  Rossitur  1 " 

''I  can't  tell  you,  I  am  sure,  ma*am.  I  saw  nothing  but  a  nice 
child  enough  in  a  calico  frock,  just  such  as  ouo  would  see  in  any 
farm-house.  She  rushed  into  the  room  when  she  was  first  called 
to  sec  us,  from  somewhere  in  distant  regions,  with  an  immense 
iron  ladle  a  foot  and  a  half  long  in  her  hand  with  which  she  had 
been  pcrformiug  unknown  feats  of  housewifery ;  and  they  had 
left  her  head  still  encircled  with  a  halo  of  Litchen-smoke.  If  as 
they  say  '  comiDg  events  cast  their  shadows  before,*  she  was  the 
shadow  of  supper." 

"  Oh  Charlton,  Charlton ! "  said  lArc  Evelyn,  but  in  a  tone 
of  very  gentle  and  laughing  reproof, — "  for  shame  I  What  a  pic- 
ture !  and  of  your  cousin ! 

"  Is  she  a  pretty  child,  Guy  1 "  said  Mrs.  Caiicton,  who  did 
not  relish  her  son's  grave  face. 

**  No,  ma'am — ^something  more  than  that." 

"How  old  r 

"  About  ten  or  eleven.** 

"  That's  an  ugly  age." 

"  She  wiU  never  be  at  an  ugly  age." 

"  What  style  of  beauty  ? " 

"  The  highest — ^that  degi-ee  of  mould  and  finish  which  belongs 
only  to  the  finest  material." 

"  That  is  hardly  the  kind  of  beauty  one  would  expect  to  see 
in  such  a  place,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton.  "From  one  side  of  her 
family  to  bo  sure  she  has  a  right  to  it.'* 

"  I  have  seen  very  few  examples  of  it  anywhere,"  said  her  son. 

"  Who  were  her  parents  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  Her  mother  was  Mrs.  Rossitur  s  sister, — her  father — " 

"  Amy  Charlton ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Evelyn, — •*  0  I  knew  her ! 
Was  Amy  Charlton  her  mother  ?  0  I  didn't  know  whom  you 
were  talking  of.  She  was  one  of  my  dearest  friends.  Her  daugh- 
ter may  well  bo  handsome — she  was  one  of  the  most  lovely 
persons  I  ever  knew ;  in  body  and  mind  both,  O  I  loved  Amy 
Charlton  very  much.    I  must  sec  this  cliild." 

"  1  don't  know  who  her  father  was,"  Mrs.  Carleton  went  on. 

"  O  her  father  was  Major  Ringgan,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn.  "  I 
never  saw  him,  but  I  have  heard  him  spoken  of  in  very  high 
terms.    1  always  heard  that  Amy  married  very  well." 

*•' Major  Ringgan!"  said  Mrs.  Thorn; — *'his  name  is  very 
well  known  ;  he  was  very  distinguished." 

"  He  was  a  self-made  man  entirely,"  said  ^Irs.  Evelyn,  in  a 


tone  that  conveyed  a  good  deal  more  than  the  simple  fact. 
"  Yes,  ho  was  a  self-made  man,"  said  Mrs.  lliorn,  "  but 
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should  never  think  of  that  where  a  man  distinguishes  himself  so 
much  ;  he  was  \ery  distinguished." 

"  Yes,  and  for  more  than  officer-like  qualities,"  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn.  "  I  have  heard  his  personal  accomplishments  as  a  gen- 
tleman highly  praiseil." 

"  So  that  little  Miss  Ringgan's  right  to  be  a  beauty  may  be 
considered  clearly  made  out,"  said  Mr.  Thorn. 

"  It  is  one  of  those  singular  cases,"  said  Mr.  Carlcton,  "  where 
purity  of  blood  proves  itself,  and  one  has  no  need  to  go  back  to 
past  generations  to  make  any  inquiry  concerning  it." 

"  Hear  him  !"  cried  Rossitur ; — "and  for  the  life  of  me  I  cotild 
see  nothing  of  all  this  wonder.    Her  face  is  not  at  all  striking." 

"  The  wonder  is  not  so  much  in  what  it  is  as  in  what  it  indi- 
cates," said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  What  does  it  indicate  ?"  said  his  mother. 

"  Suppose  you  were  to  ask  me  to  co^int  the  shades  of  colour 
in  a  rainbow,"  answered  he. 

"  Hear  him  !"  cried  Thorn  agT;In. 

"  Well  I  hope  she  will  go  with  us,  jyid  we  shall  have  a  chance 
of  seeing  her,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton. 

"  If  she  were  only  a  few  years  older  it  is  my  belief  you  would 
see  enough  of  her,  ma'am,"  said  young  Rossitur. 

The  haughty  coldness  of  ^t*.  Carleton*s  look  at  this  speech 
could  not  be  surpassed. 

"  But  she  has  beauty  of  feature  too,  has  she  not  ?"  Mrs. 
Carleton  asked  again  of  her  son. 

"  Yes,  in  very  high  degree.  The  contour  of  the  eye  and  brow 
I  never  saw  finer." 

"  It  is  a  little  odd,"  said  Mi-s.  Evelyn  with  the  slightest  touch 
of  a  piqued  air,  (she  had  some  daughtci*s  at  home) — "  that  is  a 
kind  of  beauty  one  is  apt  to  associate  with  high  breeding,  and 
ceitainly  you  very  rarely  sec  it  anywhere  else ;  and  Major 
Ringgan,  however  distinguished  and  estimable,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
ho  was, — And  this  child  must  have  been  brought  up  with  no  ad- 
vantages, here  in  the  country." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  Mi\  Carlcton  smiling  a  little,  "  this 
high  breeding  is  a  very  fine  thing,  but  it  can  neither  be  given  nor 
bequeathed  ;  and  we  cannot  entail  it." 

"  But  it  can  be  taught,  can't  it  ?'' 

"  If  it  could  be  taught  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  would  be  oftcner 
learned  "  said  the  young  man  dryly. 

"  But  what  do  we  mean,  then,  when  we  talk  of  the  high  breed- 
ing of  ceiiain  classes — and  families  ?  and  why  are  we  not  dis- 
appointed when  we  look  to  find  it  in  connexion  with  certain 
names  and  jjositions  in  society?" 
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*  I  do  not  know,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Carlctoii,"*  said  Thorn 
bridling  a  little,  "  that  it  is  a  thins  independent  of  circumstances, 
and  that  there  is  no  value  in  blood  ?" 

"  Very  nearly — answering  the  question  as  you  understand  it  1" 

"  May  I  ask  how  yott  understand  it  t" 

"  As  vou  do,  sir. 

'^  Is  there  no  high  breeding  then  in  tho  world  V*  asked  good- 
natured  Mrs.  Thon^,  who  could  be  touched  oti  this  point  of 
family. 

"  There  is  very  little  of  it.  WTiat  is  commonly  current  under 
the  name  is  merely  counterfeit  notes  which  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  of  those  who  are  bankrupt  in  the  ailicle. 

"  And  to  what  serve  then,"  said  Mrs,  Evelyn  colouring,  **  tho 
long  lists  of  good  old  names  which  even  you,  Mr.  Carleton,  I  know, 
do  not  disdain  ?  ** 

"  To  endorse  the  counterfeit  notes,"  said  Mr.  Cai*leton 
smiling. 

"  Guy,  you  are  absurd  !"  said  his  mother.  "  I  will  not  sit  at 
the  table  and  listen  to  you  if  you  talk  such  stuffl  What  do  you 
mean  V* 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mother,  you  have  misunderstood  mc," 
said  he  seriously.  **  Mind,  I  have  been  talking,  not  of  ordinary 
conformity  to  what  the  world  requires,  but  of  tliat  fine  perfection 
of  mental  and  moral  constitution  which  in  its  own  natural  neces- 
sary acting  leaves  nothing  to  be  desii^d,  in  every  occasion  or  cir- 
cumstance of  life.  It  is  the  pure  gold,  and  it  knows  no  tarnish ; 
it  is  the  tnic  coin,  and  it  gives  what  it  proffei's  to  give ;  it  is  the 
living  plant  ever  blossoming,  and  not  the  cut  and  art-arranged 
flowers.  It  is  a  thing  of  the  mind  altogether  ;  and  where  nature 
has  not  curiously  prepared  the  soil  it  is  in  vain  to  try  to  make  it 
grow.     This  is  not  very  often  met  with  1" 

"No  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton  :—** but  you  are  so  fas- 
tidiously nice  in  all  your  notions ! — at  this  rate  nothing  will  ever 
satisfy  you." 

*•  I  don't  think  it  is  ko  very  uncommon,"  said  Mra.  Tliom. 
^  It  seems  to  me  one  sees  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  expected,  Mr. , 
Carleton." 

Mr.  Carleton  pared  his  apple  with  an  engrossed  air. 

"  O  no,  Mrs.  Thorn,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  "  I  don't  agree  with 
you — I  don't  think  you  often  see  such  a  combination  as  Mr. 
Carleton  has  been  speaking  of — very  rarely  ! — but,  Mr.  Carleton, 
don't  you  think  it  is  generally  found  in  that  class  of  sociely 
where  the  habits  of  life  are  constantly  the  most  polished  and 
refined  ?" 

"  Possibly,"  answered  he,  diving  into  the  core  of  his  apple. 
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"  No»  but  tell  me ; — I  want  to  know  what  you  think.** 

**  Cultivation  and  refinement  have  taught  people  to  recognise 
and  analyse  and  imitate  it ;  the  coimterfeits  are  most  current  in 
that  society, — but  as  to  the  reality  I  don  t  know— it  is  nature's 
work  and  she  is  a. little. freaky  about  it" 

"  But,  Guy  !"  said  his  mother  impatiently ; — ^^*this  is  not  sell- 
ing but  giving  away  one's  birthright.  Where  is  the  advantage  of 
birth  if  breeding  is  not  supposed  to  go  along  with  it  ?  Where  the 
parents  have  had  intelligence  and  refinement  do  wo  not  constantly 
SCO  them  inherited  by  the  children ;  and  in  an  increasing  degree 
from  generation  to  generation  1" 

"  Very  extraordinary !  '*  said  Mrs.  Thorn. 

"  I  do  not  undervalue  the  blessings  of  inheritance,  mother, 
believe  me,  nor  deny  the  general  doctrine ;  .though  intelligence 
does  not  always  descend,  and  maimers  die  out,  and  that  invaluable 
legacy,  a  name,  may  be  thrown  away.  But  this  delicate  thing  wo 
are  speaking  of  is  not  intelligence  nor  refinement,  but  comes 
rather  from  a  happy  combination  of  qualities,  together  with  a 
pjBCuliarly  lino  nervous  constitution : — the  essence  of  it  may  con- 
sist with  oa  omission,  even  with  an  awkwardness,  and  with  a  sad 
ignorance  of  conventionalities." 

"  But  even  if  that  be  so,  do  you  think  it  can  ever  reach  its  full 
dcvelopcment  but  in  the  circumstances  that  are  favourable  to  it  V* 
said  IVta.  Evelyn. 

"  Probably  not  often ;  the  diamond  in  some  instances  wants 
the  graver; — but  it  is  the  diamond.  Nature  seems  now  and 
then  to  have  taken  a  princess's  child  and  dropped  it  in  some 
odd  corner  of  tho  kingdom,  whilo  she  has  left  the  clown  in  the 
palace." 

"  From  all  which  I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Thorn,  "  that  this 
little  chestnut  girl  is  a  princoss  in  disguise." 

"  Really,  Carlcton  !'  — Rossitur  began. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  quietly  eating  a 
piece  of  apple  eyed  Mr.  Carleton  with  a  look  half  amused  and  half 
discontented,  and  behind  all  that,  keenly  attentive. 

"  Take  for  example  those  two  miniatures  you  were  looking  at 
last  night,  Mrs.  Evelyn,"  the  young  man  went  on  ;  —  "  Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie  Antoinette  —  what  would  you  have  more  unrefined, 
more  heavy,  more  animal^  than  the  face  of  that  descendant  of  a 
line  of  kings  ?" 

Mrs.  Evelyn  bowed  her  head  acquicscingly  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  her  apple. 

"  Be  had  a.  pretty  bad  lot  of  an  inheritance  sure  enough,  take 
it  altogether,"  said  llossitur. 

"Well,"  said  Thorn,  —  **is  this  little  stray  princess  as  well- 
looking  as  t'other  miniature  1" 
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*  Better,  in  some  respects,**  said  Mr.  Carieton  coolly. 

"  33etter  !"  cried  Mrs.  Carleton. 

**  Not  in  tho  bnlliancy  of  her  beauty,  bat  in  some  of  its  chri- 
nctcnstics  j— better  in  its  promise." 

"  Make  yourself  intelligible,  for  the  sake  of  my  nerves,  Guy,* 
said  his  mother.    '^  Better  looking  than  Marie  Antoinette  ?** 

"  My  unhappy  cousin  is  said  to  be  a  lairy,  ma'am,**  said  Mr.' 
Bossitur ;  ^  and  I  presume  all  this  may  be  relerred  to  enchant- 
iaent;*     ' 

"  That  face  of  Mario  Antoinette's,"  said  lifr.  Carleton  smiling, 
*^is  an  undiscii)lined  one — uneducated." 

^  Uneducated  !**  ezdoimed  Mrs.  Carleton. 

"  Don't  mistake  me,  mother,  —  I  do  not  mean  that  it  shows 
any  want  of  reading  or  writing,  but  it  does  indicate  an  untrained 
diaracter — a  mind  imprepar^  for  the  exigencies  of  life." 

'^  She  met  those  exigencies  indififerent  well  too,*'  observed  Mr. 
Thorn. 

"Ay, — but  pride,  and  the  dignity  of  rank,  and  undoubtedly 
some  of  the  finer  qualities  of  a  lYomau*s  nature,  might  suffice  for 
that,  and  yet  leave  her  utterly  unfitted  to  plaj'  wisely  and  grace- 
folly  a-XJart  in  ordinary  life." 

"  Well,  she  had  no  such  part  to  play,'*  said  Mrs.  Carleton. 
'   ^  Certainly,  mother— ^ but  I  am  comparing  faces." 
•  «■  Well— the  other  face  V 

"It  has  the' same  style  of  refined  beauty  of  feature,  but — to 
compare  them  in  a  word,  IVIarie  Antoinette  looks  to  me  like  a 
superb  exotic  that  has  come  to  its  brilliant  perfection  of  bloom  in 
a  hothouse — ^it  would  lose  its  beauty  in  tho  strong  free  air — it 
ivould  change  and  droop  if  it  lacked  careful  waiting  upon  and 
constant  artificial  excitement  ;--^  the  other,"  s^  Mr.  Carleton 
musingly, — ^**  is  a  flower  of  the  woods,  i-aising  its  head  above  frost 
and  snow  and  the  rugged  soil  where  fortune  has  placed  it,  with 
an  air  of  quiet  patient  endurance  ;  —  a  storm  wind  may  bring  it 
to  the  ground,  easily, — but  if  its  gentle  nature  be  not  broken,  it 
will  look  up  again,  unchanged,  and  bide  its  time  in  unrequited 
beauty  and  sweetness  to  the  end." 

'*  The  exotic  for  me  !**  cried  Rossitur, — "if  I  only  had  a  place 
for  her.    I  don*t  hke  pale  elegancies." 

"  rd  make  a  piece  of  poetry  of  that  if  I  was  you,  Carleton," 
said  ilr.  Thorn. 

"  Mr.  Carleton  has  done  that  already,  **  said  Mrs.  Evelyn 
smoothly. 

"  I  never  heard  you  talk  so  before,  Guy,"  said  his  mother 
lookii-sg  at  him.  His  eyes  had  grown  dark  with  intensity  of  ex- 
pression while  he  was  speaking,  gazing  at  "vdsionary  flowers  or 
beauties  through  the  dinner-table  mahoc:any.    He  looked  up  and 
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laughed  as  she  addressed  him,  and  rising  turned  off  lightly  with 
his  usual  air. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Mrs.  Carleton,"  Mrs.  Evelyn  whispered  as 
they  went  from  the  table,  ^  that  this  litUe  beauty  is  not  a  few 
years  older.*' 

"  Why  r  said  Mr«L  Carleton.   « If  she  is  all  that  Guy  says.   I' 
would  give  anything  in  the  world  to  see  him  married.** 

"  Time  enough,*  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  with  a  knowing  smile. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton,  —  **  I  think  he  would  bo 
h&ppier.  He  is  a  restless  spirits-nothing  satisfies  him — nothing 
fixes  him.  He  cannot  rest  at  home — ho  abhors  politics — he 
flits  away  from  country  to  country  a&d  doesn*t  remain  long  any- 
where.** 

"  And  you  with  him." 

^  And  I  with  him.  I  should  like  to  see  if  a  wife  could  not 
persuade  him  to  stay  at  home.** 

"  I  guess  you  have  petted  him  too  much,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn 
slyly. 

'^  I  cannot  have  petted  him  too  much,  lor  he  has  never  disap- 
pointed me" 

«(  Xo—cf  course  not ;  but  it  seems  you  find  it  difficult  to  lead 
him." 

**  No  one  ever  succeeded  in  doing  that,"  said  Mra.  Carleton 
with  a  smile  that  was  anything  but  an  ungratified  one.  **H€ 
never  wanted  driving,  and  to  lead  him  is  impossible.  You  may 
try  it,  and  while  you  think  you  are  going  to  gain  your  end,  if  he 
thinks  it  worth  while,  you  will  suddenly  find  that 


you  will  suddenly  find  that  he  is  le 
you.    It  is  so  with  everybody — in  some*  inexplicable  way," 

Mrs.  Evelyn  thought  the  mystery  was  very  easily  explicable 
as  far  as  the*  mother  was  concerned ;  and  cmmged  the  couva^ 
siitioiu 
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To  thcan  lifo  was  a  simplo  art 

01  duties  to  be  done, 
A  game  -where  each  man  took  Lis  part, 

A  mce  where  all  must  run ; 
A  battle  whoso  great  aclieme  and  scopa 

They  little  cuii-ed  to  know. 
Content,  as  men-at-arms,  to  cope 

Each  with  his  fronting  foe. 

HlLNES. 

On  so  great  and  uncommon  an  occasion  as  Mr.  Binggon^s  giving  a 
dinner-pai-ty  the  disused  front  parlour  was  opened  and  set  in 
order ;  the  women-folks,  as  he  called  them,  wanting  the  whole 
Iwck  part  of  the  liouse  for  their  operations.  So  when  the  visitors 
arriveil,  in  good  time,  they  were  ushered  into  a  lai^e  square  bare- 
looking  room — a  strong  contrast  even  to  their  dining-room  at  the 
Pool — which  gave  them  nothing  of  the  welcome  of  the  pleasant 
&nn-house  kitchen,  and  where  nothing  of  the  comfort  of  the 
kitchen  found  its  way  but  a  very  strong  smell  of  roast  pig.  There 
was  the  cheerless  air  of  a  place  where  nobody  lives,  or  thinks  of 
living.  The  very  chairs  looked  as  if  they  had  made  up  their 
ndnds  to  be  forsaken  for  a  term  of  months ;  it  was  impossible  to 
imagine  that  a  cheerful  supper  had  ever  been  laid  upon  the  stiff 
cold-looking  table  that  stood  with  its  leaves  down  so  primly 
ttg^nst  the  waJL  All  that  a  blazing  fire  could  do  to  make  amends 
for  deficiencies,  it  did  ;  but  the  wintry  wind  that  swept  round  the 
house  shook  the  paper  window-shades  in  a  remorseless  way ;  and 
the  utmost  efforts  of  said  fire  could  not  prevent  it  from  coming 
In  and  giving  disagreeable  impei*tinent  whispers  at  the  ears  of 
everybody. 

Mr.  Bmggan's  welcome,  however,  was  and  would  have  been  the 
same  thing  anywhere — genial,  frank,  and  dignified ;  neither  he 
oor  it  could  be  changed  by  circumstances.  Mr.  Carleton  admired 
anew,  as  he  came  forward,  the  fine  presence  and  noble  look  of  his 
old  host ;  a  look  that  it  was  plain  had  never  needed  to  seek  the 
ground ;  a  brow  that  in  large  or  small  things  had  never  been 
croBacd  by  a  shadov/  of  shame.    And  to  a  discerning  eye  the  face 
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was  not  a  surer  index  of  a  lofty  than  of  a  peaceful  and  pure  mind  ; 
too  peace-loving  and  pure  perhaps  for  the  best  good  of  his  affairs 
in  the  conflict  with  a  selfish  and  unscrupulous  world.  At  least 
now,  in  the  time  of  his  old  age  and  infirmity ;  in  former  days  liis 
straightforward  wisdom  backed  by  an  indomitable  courage  and 
strength  had  made  Mr.  Einggan  no  safe  subject  for  either  braving 
or  overreaching. 

Meda's  keen-sighted  affection  was  heartily  gratified  by  tho 
manner  in  which  her  grandfather  was  greeted  by  at  least  one  of 
his  guests,  and  that  the  one  about  whose  opinion  she  cared  tho 
most.  Mr.  Carleton  seemed  as  little  sensible  of  the  cold  room  as 
Mr.  Einggan  himself.  Fleda  felt  sure  that  her  grandfather  was 
appreciated ;  and  she  would  have  sat  delightedly  Hstening  to  what 
the  one  and  the  other  were  presently  saying,  if  she  had  not  taken 
notice  that  her  cousin  looked  astray.  He  was  eyeing  the  fire  with  ' 
a  profound  air,  and  she  fancied  he  thought  it  poor  amusement- 
Little  as  Fleda  in  secret  really  cared  about  that,  with  an  instant 
sacrifice  of  her  own  pleasure  she  quietly  changed  her  position  for 
one  from  which  she  could  more  readily  bring  to  bear  upon  Mr. 
Eossitur's  distraction  the  very  light  artillery  of  her  conversation ; 
and  attacked  him  on  the  subject  of  the  game  he  had  brought 
home.  Her  motive  and  her  manner  both  must  have  been  lost 
upon  the  young  gentleman.  He  forthwith  set  about  amusing 
himself  in  a  way  his  little  entertainer  had  not  counted  upon, 
namely,  with  giving  a  chase  to  her  wits ;  partly  to  pass  away  the 
time,  and  partly  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  as  he  said,  "  to  see  what 
Fleda  was  made  offl"  By  a  curious  system  of  involved,  startUng, 
or  absurd  questions,  'he  endeavoured  to  puzzle  or  confound  or 
entrap  her.  Fleda  however  steadily  presented  a  grave  front  to  the 
enemy,  and  would  every  now  and  then  surprise  him  with  an 
imexpected  turn  or  clever  doubling,  and  sometimes  when  he 
thought  he  had  her  in  a  comer,  jump  over  the  fence  and  laugh 
at  him  from  the  other  side.  Mr.  Rossitur's  respect  for  his  little 
adversary  gradually  increased,  and  finding  that  she  had  rather  the 
best  of  the  game,  he  at  last  gave  it  up,  just  as  Mr.  Einggan  was 
asking  Mr.  Carleton  if  he  was  a  judge  of  stock  ?  Mr.  Carleton 
saying  with  a  smile,  "No,  but  he  hoped  Mr.  Einggan  would  givB 
him  his  first  lesson," — the  old  gentleman  immediately  arose  with 
that  alacrity  of  manner  he  always  wore  when  he  had  a  visitor 
that  pleased  him,  and  taking  his  hat  and  cane  led  the  way  out ; 
choosing,  with  a  man's  true  carelessness  of  housewifery  etiquette, 
the  kitchen  route,  of  all  others.  Not  even  admonished  by  the 
sight  of  the  bright  Dutch  oven  before  tho  fire  that  he  was  intro- 
ducing his  visitors  somewhat  too  early  to  the  pig,  he  led  the 
whole  party  through,  Cynthia  scuttlin?  away  in  haste  across  tho 
kitchen  with  something  that  must  not  be  seen  while  aunt  Miriam 
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looked  out  at  the  company  througli  tho  crack  of  tbe  pantry-dodr, 
at  which  Fleda  ventured  a  sly  glance  of  intelligence. 

It  was  a  fine  though  a  windy  and  cold  afternoon  ;  the  lig^hte- 
and  shadows  were  driving  across  the  broad  upland  and  meadowGL 

*  This  is  a  fine  arable  country,**  remarked  Mr.  CSarleton. 

"  Capital,  sir, — capital,  for  many  miles  round,  if  we  were  not 
so  fax  from  a  market.  I  was  one  of  the  first  that  broke  ground  in 
this  township, — one  of  the  very  first  settlers, — I've  seen  the 
rough  and  the  smooth  of  it,  and  I  never  had  but  one  mind  about 
it  from  the  first.  AU  this-^as  far  as  you  can  see— I  cleared  my- 
self ;  most  of  it  with  my  own  hand." 

"  That  recollection  must  attach  you  strongly  to  tho  jto^  1 
aiiould  think,  sir." 

"  Hum — perhaps  I  caa^d  too  much  for  it,"  he  replied,  •'for  it 
is  taken  away  from  me.    Well — it  don*t  matter  now." 

«  It  is  not  yours  1" 

"  No,  sir  !  — it  was  mine,  a  great  many  years ;  but  I  wns  obfigej 
to  part  with  it,  two  years  ago,  to  a  scoundrel  of  a  fellow — McGowao 
up  here — he  got  an  advantage  over  me.  I  can't  take  care  of  my- 
self any  more  as  I  used  to  do,  and  I  don't  find  that  other  people 
deal  by  me  just  as  I  could  wish — ^' 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then  went  on,— 

"  Yes,  sir !  when  I  first  set  myself  down  here,  or  a  little  for-  - 
thcr  that  way  my  first  house  was — a  pretty  rough  house  too—  - 
there  wa'n't  two  settlers  beside  within  something  like  ten  niiles 
Tonnd.    Tve  seen  the  whole  of  it  cleared,  from  the  cutting  of  the 
first  forest  trees  till  this  day." 

"  You  have  seen  the  nation  itself  spring  xxp  within  that  timc/*^' 
remarked  his  guest. 

"  Kot  exactly — that  question  of  our  nationality  was  settled  a 
little  before  I  came  here.  I  was  born  rather  too  late  to  see  the 
whole  of  that  play — 1  saw  the  best  of  it  though — ^boys  were  men 
in  those  days.  My  father  was  in  the  thick  of  it  from  beginning  ta 
end." 

"  In  the  army,  was  ho  I** 

^  Ho,  yes,  sir !  he  and  every  child  he  had  that  wasnt  a  girl — 
there  wasn't  a  maji  of  the  name  that  wa'n't  on  the  right  sida  1 
was  in  the  army  myself  when  I  was  fifteen.  I  was  nothing  but  ^ 
fifer — ^but  I  tell  you,  sir!  there  wasn't  a  general  officer  in  the 
country  that  played  his  part  with  a  prouder  heart  than.  I  didi 
mine !" 

**  And  was  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  ranks  T** 

•*  Not  altogether,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  passing  his  hsxuS 
aereral  times  abstractedly  over  his  white  hair,  a  fa^'-ourite  gesture- 
with  him, — ^^  not  exactly  that — ^there  was  a  good  deal  of  mistiim- 
of  difiercnt^  materials,  especially  in  this  state  >  and  where  ihr 
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feeling  wasn*t  pretty  strong  it  was  no  wonder  if  it  got  tired  oat ; 
but  the  real  stufi,  the  true  Yankee  blood,  was  pretty  firm !  Ay, 
and  some  of  the  rest !  There  was  a  good  deal  to  try  men  m 
those  days.  Sir,  I  have  seen  many  a  time  when  I  had  nothing  to 
dine  upon  but  my  fife,  and  it  was  more  than  that  could  do  to 
keep  me  from  f eehng  very  empty  ! " 

^^  But  was  this  a  common  case  1  did  this  happen  often  1^  said 
Mr.  Carleton. 

"  Pretty  often— pretty  often,  sometimes,"  answered  the  old 
gentleman.  "  Things  were  very  much  out  of  order,  you  see,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
supplies  the  men  needed.  Nothing  would  have  kept  them  to* 
gether — nothing  under  heaven — ^but  the  love  and  confidence  they 
had  in  one  name.  Their  love  of  right  and  independence  wouldn  t 
have  been  strong  enough,  and  besides  a  good  many  of  them  got 
disheartened.  A  hungry  stomach  is  a  pretty  stout  aiguer  against 
abstract  questions.  I  have  seen  my  lather  crying  like  a  child  for 
the  wants  and  sufferings  he  was  obliged  to  see  and  cou]dn*t 
relieve." 

**  And  then  you  used  to  relieve  yourselves,  grandpa,"  said 
Tleda. 

«  How  was  that,  Fairy  1" 

Fleda  looked  at  her  grandfather,  who  gave  a  little  preparatory 
laugh  and  passed  his  hand  over  his  head  again. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  he, — ^^*we  used  to  think  the  Tories,  Kin? 
<jreorgc  s  men  you  know,  were  fair  game ;  and  when  we  happened 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  some  of  them  that  we  knew  were 
tgiving  all  the  help  they  could  to  the  enemy,  we  used  to  let  them 
•cook  our  dinaers  for  us  once  in  a  while." 

"  How  did  you  manage  that,  sir  ? " 

"  Why,  they  used  to  have  little  bake-ovens  to  cook  their  meats 
rand  so  on,  standing  some  way  out  from  the  house, — did  you 
luever  sec  one  of  them  1 — ^raised  on  four  little  heaps  of  stone  ;  the 
bottom  oi  the  oven  is  one  large  flat  stone,  and  the  arch  built  over 
it ;  they  look  like  a  great  bee-hive.  Well — we  used  to  watch  till 
wc  saw  the  good  woman  oi  the  house  get  her  oven  cleverly  heated, 
and  put  in  her  batch  of  bread,  or  her  meat-pic,  or  her  pumpkin 
and  apple-pies ! — whichever  it  was — ^there  didn'f  any  of  'em  como 
much  amiss — and  when  we  guessed  they  were  pretty  nigh  donc^ 
three  or  four  of  us  would  creep  in  and  whip  off  the  whole — oven 
and  all ! — ^to  a  safe  place.  I  tell  you,"  said  he  with  a  knowing 
nod  of  his  head  at  the  laughing  Fleda, — *'  those  were  first-rate 
pies!" 

"  And  then  did  you  put  the  oven  back  again  afterwarda^ 
grandpa  1" 

**  I  guess  no*  '^^teiH  clear !"  replied  the  old  gentleman. 
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''What  «3o  you  think  of  such  lawless  proceedings,  Miss 
Fleda  1"  said  Mr.  Oarleton,  laughing  at  or  with  ner. 

*'0  I  lite  it,"  said  Fleda.  "You  liked  those  pies  all  the 
better,  didn't  you,  grandpa,  because  you  had  got  them  from  the 
Tories  T 

"  That  we  did !  If  we  hadn't  got  them  maybe  Bjng  George's 
men  would,  in  some  shape.  But  we  weren't  always  so  lucky  as  to 
get  hold  of  an  oveu  fall.    I  remember  one  time  several  ot  us  had 

been  out  on  a  toraging  expedition ^Thcre,  sir,  what  do  you 

think  of  that  for  a  two-and-a-half-year  old  1 " 

They  had  come  up  with  the  chief  favourite  of  his  baniyard,  a 
fine  deep-coloured  Devon  bulL 

"  I  don't  know  what  one  might  see  in  Devonshire,"  he  re- 
marked presently,  "but  I  know  this  county  can't  show  the  like 
of  him  !^' 

A  discussion  followed  of  the  various  beauties  and  excellencies 
of  the  animal ;  a  discussion  in  which  Mr.  Carlcton  certainly  took 
little  part,  while  Mr.  Ringgan  descanted  enthusiastically  upon 
**  hide  "  and  "  brisket"  and  "  bone,"  and  Rossitur  stood  in  an  ab- 
straction, it  might  be  scornful,  it  might  be  mazed.  Little  Fleda 
quietly  listening  and  looking  at  the  beautiful  creature,  which  from 
being  such  a  treasure  to  her  grandfather  was  in  a  sort  one  to  her, 
more  than  half  understood  them  all ;  but  Mr.  Ringgan  was  too 
well  satisfied  with  the  attention  of  one  of  his  guests  to  miss  that 
of  the  other. 

**  That  fellow  don't  look  as  if  Ac  had  ever  known  short  com- 
mons," was  Rossitur's  single  remark  as  they  turned  away. 

"  You  did  not  give  us  the  result  of  your  foraging  expedition, 
sir,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  in  a  difierent  manner. 

"  Do,  grandpa,"  said  Fleda  softly. 

"  Ha ! — Oh  it  is  not  worth  telling,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
looking  gratified  ; — "  Fleda  has  heard  my  stories  till  she  knows 
them  bv  heart— she  could  tell  it  as  well  herself.  What  was  it  ? — 
about  the  pig  1 — ^We  had  been  out,  several  of  us,  one  afternoon  to 
try  to  get  up  a  supper — or  a  dinner,  for  we  had  had  none — and 
we  had  caught  a  pig.  It  happened  that  I  was  the  only  one  of  the 
party  that  had  a  cloak,  and  so  the  pig  was  riven  to  me  to  carry 
home,  because  I  could  hide  it  the  best.  Well,  sir ! — we  were 
coming  home,  and  had  set  our  mouths  for  a  prime  supper,  when 
just  as  we  were  within  a  few  rods  of  our  shanty,  who  should 
come  along  but  our  captain !  My  heart  sank  as  it  never  has 
done  at  the  thought  of  a  supper  before  or  since,  I  believe !  I  held 
my  cloak  together  as  well  as  1  could,  and  kept  myself  back  a  little, 
so  that  if  the  pig  showed  a  cloven  foot  behind  me,  the  captain 
might  not  see  it.    But  I  almost  gave  up  all  for  lost  when  I  saw 
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tbe  captain  going  into  the  hut  with  us.  There  was  a  kind  of  a 
iTude  bedstead  sliding  there ;  and  I  set  myself  down  upon  the 
jside  of  it,  and  gently  worked  and  eased  my  pig  off  under  my 
^doak  till  I  got  him  to  roll  down  behind  the  bed.  I  knew,"  said  Msr. 
Binggan.  laughing,  "  I  knew  by  the  captain's  eye  as  well  as  I  knew 
Anything,  that  he  smelt  a  rat ;  but  he  kept  our  counsel,  as  well  as 
Jus  awn ;  and  when  he  was  gone  we  took  the  pig  out  into  the 
'woods  behind  the  shanty  aud  roasted  him  finely,  and  we  sent  and 
aalced  Captain  Sears  to  supper ;  and  he  came  and  helped  us  eat  the 
3Mg  with  a  great  deal  of  appetite^  and  never  asked  no  questions 
how  we  came  by  him !" 

*  I  wonder  your  stout-heartedness  did  not  fail,  in  the  course 
•4>f  ao  long  a  time,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

^  Never,  sir ! "  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  t  never  doubted  for 
a  moment  what  the  end  would  be.  My  father  never  doubted  for 
A  moment.    We  trusted  in  God  and  in  Washington ! " 

**Did  you  see  actual  service  yourself  f* 

**N9,  sir — I  never  did.  I  wish  I  had.  I  should  like  to  have 
'^adthe  honour  of  striking  one  blow  at  the  rascals.  However 
-they  were  hit  pretty  well.  I  ought  to  be  contented.  My  father 
43aw  enough  of  fighting — ^he  was  colonel  of  a  regiment — he  was  at 
ihe  aSsdr  of  Burgoyne.  That  gave  us  a  lift  in  good  time.  Whfit 
a!i^lcing  there  was  everywhere  when  that  news  came !  I  could 
liftve  filed  all  d^y  ujx)n  an  empty  stomach  and  felt  satisfied. 
People  reckoned  everywhere  that  the  matter  was  settled  when 
ttbat  great  piece  of  good  fortune  was  given  us.  And  so  it  was  !— 
wsCBit  it,  dear  ?"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  one  of  those  fond, 
pleased,  sympathetic  looks  to  Fieda  with  which  he  often  brought 
up  what  he  was  saying. 

**  General  Gates  commanded  there  ?"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

*^.yes,  sir — ^Gates  was  a  poor  stick — ^I  never  thought  much  of 
liim-  That  fellow  Arnold  distinguished  himself  in  the  actions 
l)e&H;c  Burgoyne's  surrender.  He  fought  like  a  brave  man.  It 
«eems  strange  that  so  mean  a  $camp  diould  have  had  so  much 
^bloodin  him!" 

^  Wl^^  ai'c  gseat  fighters  generally  good  men,  grandpa  ?"  said 

*'Not  exactly,  dear!"  replied  her  grandfather :-—*' but  such 
litUe-minded  rascality  is  not  just  the  vice  one  would  expect  to 
^&kd  in  a  gaUant  soldier." 

^  Those  were   times  that  made  men,"  said  Mr.  Carleton 

"Yes,"  answered  the  old  gentleman  gravely,— 'Hhey  wers 
Hmes  that  called  for  men,  and  God  raised  them  up.  But  Wash- 
ii^StU>»  wa^.the  soul  of  the  country,  sir !" 
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^  Well,  the  time  made  inm,^  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  old  gentleman  with  a  very 
decided  little  turn  of  his  heady — ^^I  think  he  made  the  time.  I 
don't  know  what  it  would  have  been,  sir,  or  what  it  would  have 
come  to,  but  for  him.  After  all,  it  is  rather  that  the  things  which  • 
try  people  show  what  is  in  them ; — I  hope  there  are  men  enough 
in  the  country  yet,  though  they  haven*t  as  good  a  chance  to  show 
what  they  are." 

"  Either  way,"  said  his  guest  smiling ;  '4t  is  a  happiness,  Mr. 
Einggan,  to  have  lived  at  a  time  when  there  was  something  worth 
living  for." 

"  Well — I  don't  know" — said  the  old  gentleman ; — "  those 
times  would  make  the  prettiest  figure  in  a  story  or  a  romance, 
I  suppose  :  but  Tve  tried  both,  and  on  the  whole,"  said  he  with 
another  of  his  looks  at  Fleda, — **I  think  I  like  these  times  the 
best !" 

Fleda  smiled  her  acquiescence.  His  guest  could  not  help 
thinking  to  himself  that  however  pacific  might  be  Mr.  Binggan*s 
temper,  no  man  in  those  days  that  tried  men  could  have  brought 
to  the  issue  more  stern  inflexibility  and  gallant  fortitude  of  bear- 
ing. His  frame  bore  evidence  of  great  personal  strength,  and  his 
€ye,  with  all  its  mildness,  had  an  unflinching  dignity  that  could 
never  have  quailed  before  danger  or  duty.  And  now,  while  he 
was  recalling  with  great  animation  and  pleasure  the  scenes  of  his 
more  active  life,  and  his  blue  eye  was  shining  with  the  fire  of 
other  days,  his  manner  had  the  self-possession  and  quiet  sedate- 
ness  of  triumph  that  bespeak  a  man  always  more  ready  to  do  than 
to  say.  Perhaps  the  contemplation  of  the  noble  Eoman-like  old 
figure  before  him  did  not  tend  to  lessen  the  feeling,  even  the  sigh 
of  regret,  with  which  the  young  man  said, — 

^'  There  was  something  then  for  a  man  to  do !" 

"  There  is  always  that,"  said  the  old  gentleman  quietly.  "  God 
has  given  every  man  his  work  to  do  ;  and  'tain't  difficult  for  him 
to  find  out  what.    No  man  is  put  here  to  be  idle." 

"  But,"  said  his  companion,  with  a  look  in  which  not  a  Httlo 
haughty  reserve  was  mingled  with  a  desire  to  speak  out  his 
thoughts,  "  half  the  world  are  busy  about  humdinma  concerns 
and  the  other  half  doing  nothing,  or  worse." 

^  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Mr.  Binggan  ; — "that  depends 
upon  the  way  you  take  things.  'Tain't  always  the  men  that  make 
tiie  most  noise  that  are  the  most  good  in  the  world.  Humdrum 
affairs  needn't  be  humdrum  in  the  doing  ot  'em.  It  is  my 
maxim,"  said  the  old  gentleman  looking  at  his  companion  with  a 
singularly  open  pleasant  smile, — "  that  a  man  may  be  great  about 
a'most  anything — chopping  wood,  if  he  happens  to  be  in  tiiat 
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line.  I  need  to  go  upon  that  plan,  sir.  Whatever  I  have  set  my 
hand  to  do,  I  have  done  it  as  well  as  I  knew  how  to  ;  and  if  you 
follow  that  rule  out  youH  not  be  idle,  nor  humdrum  neither. 
Many's  the  time  that  I  have  mowed  what  would  be  a  day's  work 
for  another  man,  before  breakfast.** 

Eossitur's  smile  was  not  meant  to  be  seen.  But  Mr.  Carleton's, 
to  the  credit  of  his  politeness  and  his  understanding  both,  was 
frank  as  the  old  gentleman's  own,  as  he  answered  with  a  good- 
humoured  shake  of  his  head, — 

"  I  can  readily  believe  it,  sir,  and  honour  both  your  mazdm 
and  your  practice.    But  I  am  not  exactly  in  that  line.** 

"  Why  don't  you  try  the  army?"  said  I^Ir.  Ringgan  with  a  look 
of  interest. 

"  There  is  not  a  cause  worth  fighting  for,'*  said  the  young 
man,  his  brow  changing  again.  **  It  is  only  to  add  weight  to  the 
oppressor  s  hand,  or  throw  away  Hte  in  the  vain  entleavour  to 
avert  it.    I  will  do  neither." 

"  But  all  the  w^orld  is  open  before  such  a  young  man  as  you,** 
said  Mr.  Ringgan. 

"  A  large  world,"  said  l^lr.  Carleton  with  his  former  mixture 
of  expression, — "  but  there  isn't  much  in  it.** 

"  Politics  ?"  said  Mr.  Ringgan. 

"  It  is  to  lose  oneself  in  a  seething-pot,  where  the  scum  is  the 
most  apparent  thing." 

"  But  there  is  society  1"  said  Roasitur. 

"  Nothing  better  or  more  noble  than  the  succession  of  motes 
that  flit  through  a  sunbeam  into  oblivion." 

^ "  Well^  why  not  then  sit  down  quietly  on  one's  estates  and 
enjoy  them,  one  who  has  enough  V* 

"  And  be  a  worm  in  the  heart  of  an  apple." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Rossitur  laughing,  though  not  knowing 
exactly  how  far  he  might  venture, "  here  is  nothing  left  for  you,  as 
I  don't  suppose  you  would  take  to  any  of  the  learned  professions, 
but  to  strike  out  some  new  path  for  yourself— hit  upon  some 
grand  invention  for  benefiting  the  human  race  and  distinguishing 
your  own  name  at  once." 

But  while  he  spoke  his  companion's  face  had  gone  back  to  its 
usual  look  of  imperturbable  coolness ;  the  dark  eye  was  even 
haughtily  unmoved,  till  it  met  Fleda's  inquiring  and  somewhat 
anxious  glance.    He  smiled. 

"  The  nearest  approach  I  ever  made  to  that,"  said  he,  **  was 
when  I  went  chcstnuting  the  other  day.  Can't  you  find  some 
more  work  for  me,  Fairy  ?" 

Taking  Fleda's  hand  with  his  wonted  graceful  lightness  of  man- 
ner he  w^ed  on  with  her,  leaving  the  other  two  to  follow  together. 
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*  Ton  would  like  to  know,  perliapa,**  observed  llr.  Bossitor  in 
rather  a  low  tone, — "  that  Mr.  Carleton  is  an  Englishman.** 

''Ay,  ay?**  said  Mr.  Hinggan.  ''An  Englishman,  is  he? — 
Well,  sir, — what  is  it  that  I  would  like  to  know  I** 

"  That,^  said  Rossitur.  "  I  would  have  told  you  before,  if  I 
could.  I  supposed  you  might  not  choose  to  speak  quite  so  freely, 
perhaps,  on  American  aftairs  before  him." 

"  I  haven't  two  ways  of  speaking,  sir,  on  anything,"  said  the 
old  gentleman  a  little  dryly.  "  Is  your  friend  very  tender  on 
that  chapter  1" 

"  O  not  that  I  know  of  at  all,**  said  Rossitur ;  "  but  you  know 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  feeling  still  among  the  Eoglish  about  it — 
they  have  never  forgiven  us  heartily  for  whipping  them ;  and  I 
know  Carleton  is  related  to  the  nobility  and  all  that,  you  know ; 
so  I  thought—" 

"  Ah  well ! "  said  the  old  gentleman,— **  we  don't  know  much 
about  nobility  and  such  gimcracks  in  this  country.  Fm  not 
much  of  a  courtier.  I  am  pretty  much  accustomed  to  speak  my 
mind  as  I  think  it. — ^He's  wealthy,  I  suppose  V* 

''  He*s  more  than  that,  sir.  Enormous  estates !  He's  the 
finest  fellow  in  the  world — one  of  the  first  young  men  in  Eng- 
land." 

"  You  have  been  there  jrourself  and  know?"  said  Mr.  Ring- 
gan,  glancing  at  his  companion. 

**  If  I  have  not,  sir,  others  have  told  me  that  do." 

"  Ah  well,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan  placidly, — "  we  sha'n't  quarrel,  I 
guess.    What  did  he  come  out  here  for,  eh  V* 

"  Only  to  amuse  himself.  They  are  going  back  again  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  I  intend  accompanying  them  to  join  my  mother  in 
Paris.    Will  my  Httle  cousin  be  of  the  party  ? " 

They  were  sauntering  along  towards  the  house.  A  loud 
calling  of  her  name  the  minute  before  had  summoned  Fleda 
thither  at  the  top  of  her  speed ;  and  Mr.  Carleton  turned  to 
repeat  the  same  question. 

The  old  gentleman  stopped,  and  striking  his  stick  two  or  three 
times  against  the  ground  looked  sorrowfully  undetermined. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know !— "  he  said  at  last,—"  It's  a  pretty  hard 
matter — ^she'd  break  her  heart  about  it,  I  suppose, — ^" 

"  I  dare  urge  nothing,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Carleton.  "  I  will  only 
assure  you  that  if  you  intrust  your  treasure  t*o  us  she  shall  be 
cherished  as  you  would  wish,  till  we  place  her  in  the  hands  of 
her  aunt." 

"  I  know  that,  sir, — I  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan, 
**  but — rUtell  you  by  and  by  what  I  conclude  upon,"  he  said  with 
evident  rehef  of  manner  as  Fleda  came  bounding  back  to  them. 
*  "Mr,  B(»situr,  have  you  made  your  peace  with  Fleda  1" 
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*'  I  was  not  aware  that  I  bad  amy  to  make,  sir,**  replied  the 
young  gontlemaiL  "  I  will  do  it  with  pleasure  if  my  little  cousin 
will  tell  me  how.  But  she  loo^  aa  if  she  needed  enlightening  as 
much  as  myself" 

''  She  has  something  against  you,  I  can  tell  you,**  said  the  old 
gentleman,  looking  amused,  and  speaking  as  if  Fleda  were  a 
curious  little  piece  of  human  mechanism  which  could  hoar  its 
performances  talked  of  with  all  the  insensibility  of  any  other  i 
ioy,  "  She  gives  it  as  her  judgment  that  Mr.  Carleton  is  the 
most  of  a  gentleman,  because  he  keeps  his  promise." 

«  Oh  grandpa  !"-- 

Poor  Fleda's  cheek  was  hot  with  a  distressful  blush.  Rossitur 
coloured  with  anger.  Mr.  Carleton*s  smile  had  a  very  diftierent 
expression. 

"  If  Fleda  will  have  the  goodness  to  recollect,"  said  Rossitur, 
"  I  cannot  be  charged  with  breaking  a  promise,  for  I  made  none.** 

"  But  Mr.  Carleton  did,"  said  Fleda. 

*'  She  is  right,  Mr.  Bossitur,  she  is  right,"  said  that  gentleman ; 
'^  a  fallacy  might  as  well  elude  Ithuriel's  spear  as  the  sense  of 
a  pure  spiiit — there  is  no  need  of  written  codes.  Make  your 
apologies,  man,  and  confess  yourself  in  the  wrong." 

"  Pho,  pho,"  said  the  old  gentleman, — "  she  don't  take  it  very 
much  to  heart.  I  guess  I  ought  to  be  ibe  one  to  make  the  apolo- 
gies," he  added,  looking  at  Fleda's  face. 

But  Fleda  commanded  herself,  with  difficulty,  and  announced 
that  dinner  was  ready. 

"  Mr.  Rossitur  tells  me,  Mr.  Carieton,  you  an  an  Englishman," 
said  his  host.  "  I  have  some  notion  of  tibat's  passing  through  my 
head  before,  but  somehow  I  had  entirely  lost  sight  of  it  when  I 
was  speaking  so  freely  to  you  a  little  while  ago— about  our 
national  quarrel — I  Imow  some  of  your  countrymen  owe  us  a 
grudge  yet." 

"  Not  I,  I  assure  you,"  said  the  young  Englishman.  **  I  am 
ashamed  of  them  for  it.  I  congratulate  you  on  being  Washington's 
<2ountryman  and  a  sharer  in  his  grand  struggle  for  the  sight  against 
the  wrong." 

Mr.  ^nggan  shook  his  jest's  hand,  looking  very  much 
pleased  ;  and  having  by  this  tune  arrived  at  the  house  the  young 
gentlemen  were  formally  introduced  at  once  to  the  kitchen,  their 
:dinner,  and  aunt  Miriam. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  entertainment  gave  perfect 
satisfaction  to  everybody — better  fate  than  attends  most  enter- 
tainments. Even  Mr.  Rossitur's  ruffled  spirit  felt  the  soothing 
influence  of  good  cheer,  to  which  he  happened  to  be  peculiarly 
sensible,  and  came  back  to  its  average  condition  of  amenity. 

Doubtless  that  was  a  most  iofoimal  table,  i^read  according  to 
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no  rules  that  for  many  gcoeratioos  at  least  l\aye  been  known  in 
the  refined  world ;  an  anomaly  in  the  eyes  of  ceiiainly  one  of  the 
company.  Yet  the  board  had  a  character  of  its  own,  very  far 
removed  from  vulgarity,  and  suiting  remarkably  well  with  the 
condition  and  demeanour  of  those  who  presided  over  it — a  com- 
fortable, well-tondo,  substantial  look,  that  could  afiord  to  dispense 
with  minor  graces ;  a  self-respect  that  was  not  afraid  of  criticism. 
Aunt  Miriam's  successful  efforts  deserve  to  be  celebrated. 

In  the  middle  of  the  table  the  pohshed  amber  of  the  pig's 
arched  back  elevated  itself, -r- a  striking  object,  —  but  worthy  of 
the  place  he  filled,  as  the  honours  paid  him  by  everybody  abun- 
dantly testified.  Aunt  Miriam  had  sent  down  a  basket  of  her 
own  bread,  made  out  of  the  new  flour,  brown  and  white,  both  as 
sweet  and  fine  as  it  is  possible  for. bread  to  be ;  the  piled-up 
shccs  were  really  beautiful.  The  superb  butter  had  come  from 
aunt  !Miriam's  dairy.too,  for  on  such  an  occasion  she  would  not 
trust  to  the  very  doubtful  excellence  of  Miss  Cynthia's  doings. 
Every  spare  place  on  the  table  was  filled  with  dishes  of  potatoes 
and  pickles  and  sweetmeats,  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
their  respective  kinds ;  the  cake  was  a  delicious  presentment  of 
the  finest  of  material ;  and  the  pies,  pumpkin-pies,  such  as  only 
aunt  Miriam  could  make,  rich  compounds  of  everything  but 
pumpkin  with  enough  of  that  to  give  tnem  a  name — Fleda  smiled 
to  think  how  pleased  aunt  Miriam  must  secretly  be  to  see  the 
homage  paid  her  through  them.  And  most  happily  lilrs.  Plum- 
field  had  discovered  that  the  last  tea  Mr.  Binggan  had  brought 
from  the  httle  Queechy  store  was  not  very  good,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  send  up  on  "  the  hill "  for  more,  so  she  made  coffee. 
Verily  it  was  not  Mocha,  but  the  thick  yellow  cream  with  which 
the  cups  were  filled  reaJly  made  up  the  difference.  The  most 
curious  palate  found  no  want. 

Everybody  was  in  a  high  state  of  satisfaction,  even  to  Miss 
Cynthia  Gall ;  who  having  some  lurking  suspicion  that  I»Irs. 
Plumfield  might  design  to  cut  her  out  of  her  post  of  tea-making, 
had  shpped  herself  into  her  usual  chair  behind  the  tea-tray  before 
anybody  else  was  ready  to  sit  down.  No  one  at  table  bestowed  a 
thought  upon  Mss  Cynthia,  but  as  she  thought  of  nothing  else 
she  may  be  said  to  have  had  her  fair  share  of  attention.  The 
most  unqualified  satisfaction  however  was  no  doubt  little  Flcda's. 
Forgetting  with  a  child's  happy  readiness  the  fears  and  doubts 
which  had  lately  troubled  her,  she  was  fuU  of  the  present,  en- 
joying with  a  most  unselfish  enjoyment  everything  that  pleased 
anybody  else.  iShe  was  glad  that  the  supper  was  a  fine  one,  and 
^o  approved,  because  it  was  her  grandfather's  hospitahty  and  her 
aunt  Miriam's  housekeeping  ;  little  beside  was  her  care  for  pies 
or  .coffee.    She  jsaw  with  secret  glee  the  expression  of  both  her 
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aunt's  and  Mr.  Binggan's  face  ;  partly  from  pure  sympathy,  and 
partly  because,  as  she  knew,  the  cause  of  it  was  Mr.  Carleton, 
whom  privately  Fleda  liked  very  much.  And  after  all  perhaps  he 
had  directly  more  to  do  with  her  enjoyment  than  all  other  causes 
together. 

Cci-tainly  that  was  true  of  him  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  tho 
dinner-table.  None  at  that  dinner-table  had  ever  seen  the  like. 
With  all  the  gi-aceful  charm  oi  manner  with  which  he  would  have 
delighted  a  courtly  circle,  he  came  out  from  his  reser^^e  and  was 
brilliant,  gay,  sensible,  entertaining,  and  witty,  to  a  degree  that 
assuredly  has  very  rarely  been  thrown  away  upon  au  old 
farmer  in  the  country  and  his  un-polite  sister.  They  appre- 
ciated him  though,  as  well  as  any  courtly  circle  could  have 
done,  and  he  knew  it.  In  aunt  Miriam*s  strong  sensible  face, 
when  not  full  of  some  hospitable  care,  he  could  see  the  reflex- 
ion of  every  play  of  his  own ;  the  grave  practical  eye  twinkled 
and  brightened,  giving  a  ready  answer  to  every  turn  of  sense 
or  humour  in  what  he  was  saying.  Mr.  Ringgan,  as  much  of 
a  child  for  the  moment  as  Fleda  herself,  had  lost  everything 
disagreeable  and  was  in  the  full  genial  enjoyment  of  talk,  rather 
listening  than  talking,  with  his  cheeks  in  a  perpetual  dimple  of 
gratification,  and  a  low  laugh  of  hearty  amusement  now  and  then 
rewarding  the  conversational  and  kind  efforts  of  his  guest  with  a 
complete  triumph.  Even  the  subtle  charm  which  they  could  not 
quite  recognise  wrought  fascination.  Miss  Cynthia  declared 
afterwards,  half  admiring  and  half  vexed,  that  he  spoiled  her 
supper,  for  she  forgot  to  think  how  it  tasted.  Rossitur — his 
good-humour  was  entirely  restored ;  but  whether  even  Mr.  Carle- 
ton's  poTTer  could  have  achieved  that  without  the  perfect  sea- 
soning of  the  pig  and  the  smooth  persuasion  of  the  richly-creamed 
coffee,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  He  stared,  mentally,  tor  he 
had  never  known  his  friend  condesceM  to  bring  himself  out  in 

%  the  same  manner  before  ;  and  he  wondered  what  he  could  see  in 

*  the  present  occasion  to  make  it  worth  while. 

'  But  Mr.  Carleton  did  not  think  his  efforts  thrown  away.  He 
xmderstood  and  admired  his  fine  old  host  and  hostess ;  and  witli 
all  their  ignorance  of  conventionalities  and  absence  of  what  is 
called  polish  of  manner,  he  could  enjoy  the  sterling  sense,  the 
good  feeling,  the  true  hearty  hospitality,  and  the  dignified  cour- 
tesy, which  both  of  them  showed.  No  matter  of  the  outside ; 
this  was  in  the  grain.  If  mind  had  lacked  much  opportunity  it 
had  also  made  good  use  of  a  little ;  his  host,  Mr.  Carleton  found, 
had  been  a  great  reader,  was  well  acquainted  with  histoiy  and  a 
very  intelligent  reasoner  upon  it ;  and  both  he  and  his  sister 
showed  a  strong  and  quick  aptitude  for  intellectual  subjects  of 
conversation.    No  doubt  aimt  Miriam's  courtesy  had  not  been 
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tanght  by  a  dandng-mastery  and  her  brown  satin  gown  had  seen 
many  a  fashion  come  and  go  since  it  was  made,  but  a  lady  was  in 
both  ;  and  while  Bossitur  covertly  smiled,  Mr.  Carlcton  paid  his 
sincere  respect  where  he  felt  it  was  due.  Little  Fleda's  quick  eye 
hardly  saw,  but  more  than  half  felt,  the  difi'ercnce.  Mr.  Carleton 
had  no  more  eager  hstener  now  than  she,  and  perhaps  none  whose 
unaffected  interest  and  sympathy  gave  lum  more  pleasure. 

When  they  rose  from  the  table  Mr.  Ringgau  would  not  be 
insinuated  into  the  cold  front  room  again. 

"  Xo,  no,"  said  he,—"  what's  the  matter  ?— the  table  ?  Push 
the  table  back,  and  let  it  take  care  of  itself,— come,  gentlemen, 
sit  down — draw  up  your  chairs  round  the  fire,  and  a  fig  lor  cere- 
mony !  Comfort,  sister  Miriam,  against  politeness,  any  day  in 
the  year ; — don't  you  say  so  too,  Fairy  1    Come  here  by  me." 

"  Miss  Fleda,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  "  will  you  take  a  ride  with 
me  to  Montepoole  to-morrow  ?  I  should  like  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  my  mother." 

Fleda  colourea  and  looked  at  her  grandfather. 

"  What  do  you  say,  deary  ?"  he  inquired  fondly ;  "will you  got 
— I  believe,  sir,  your  proposal  will  prov^  a  very  acceptable  one. 
You  will  go,  won't  you,  Fleda  ?" 

Fleda  would  very  much  rather  not !  But  she  was  always 
exceedingly  afraid  of  hurting  people's  feelings ;  she  could  not  bear 
that  Mr.  Carleton  should  think  she  disliked  to  go  with  him,  so 
she  answered  yes,  in  her  usual  sober  manner. 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  unceremoniously 
walked  in,  his  entrance  immediately  following  a  little  sullen 
knock  that  had  made  a  mockery  of  asking  permission.  An  ill- 
looking  man,  in  the  worst  sense ;  his  face  being  a  mixture  of 
cunning,  meaimess,  and  insolence.  He  shut  the  door  and  came 
with  ti  slow  leisurely  step  into  the  middle  of  the  room  without 
speaking  a  word.  Mr.  Carleton  saw  the  blank  change  in  Fleda's 
face.    She  knew  him. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  sec  me,  Mr.  McGowan  ?"  said  lyir.  Ringgan, 
not  without  something  ol  the  same  change. 

*'  I  guess  I  ha'n't  come  hero  tor  nothing,"  was  the  gruff 
retort. 

"  Wouldn't  another  time  answer  as  well  1 " 

"  I  don't  mean  to  find  you  here  another  time,"  said  the  man 
chuckling, — ^^  I  have  given  you  notice  to  quit,  and  now  I  have 
ccme  to  tell  you  you'll  clear  out.  I  ain't  agoing  to  be  kept  out 
of  my  property  for  ever.  If  I  can't  get  my  money  from  you, 
Elzevir  Ringgan,  I'll  see  you  don't  get  no  more  of  it  in  your 
hands." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman  ;— *•  You  have  said 
all  that  is  necessary." 
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"  You  have  got  to  hear  a  little  more,  though,"  returned  the 
other,  "  Fve  an  idee  that  there's  a  satisfaction  in  speaking  one's 
raind.  rU  have  that  much  out  of  you !  Mr.  Riiiggan,  a  man 
hadn't  ought  to  make  an  agreement  to  pay  what  he  doesn't  mean 
to  pay,  and  what  he  has  made  an  agreement  to  pay  he  ought  ta 
meet  and  be  up  to,  il  he  sold  his  soul  for  it !  You  call  yourself  a 
Christian,  do  you,  to  stay  in  another  man's  house,  month  after 
month,  when  you  know  you  ha'n't  got  the  means  to  give  him  the 
rent  lor  it !  That's  what  /  Call  stealing,  and  it's  what  I'd  live  in 
the  County  House  before  Td  demean  myscll  to  do !  and  so  ought 
you." 

"  Well,  well !  neighbour,"  said  Mr.  Ringgan,  with  patient  dig- 
nity,— "  it's  no  use  calling  names.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  how 
all  this  came  about.  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  pay  you,  but  I  haven't 
been  able  to  make  it  out,  without  having  more  time." 

"  Time  !"  said  the  other.  "  Time  to  cheat  me  out  of  a  little 
more  house-room.  If  I  was  agoing  to  live  on  charity,  Mr.  Ring- 
gan,  I'd  come  out  and  say  so,  and  not  put  my  hand  in  a  man's 
pocket  this  way.  You'll  quit  the  house  by  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, or  if  you  don't  I'll  let  you  hear  a  little  more  of  me  that 
you  won't  hke!" 

He  stalked  out,  shutting  the  door  after  him  with  a  bang.  Mr. 
Carleton  had  quitted  the  room  a  moment  before  him. 

Nobody  moved  or  spoke  at  first,  when  the  man  was  gone, 
except  Miss  Cynthia,  who  as  she  was  taking  something  from  the 
table  to  the  pantry,  remarked,  probably  for  Mr.  Rossitur's  benefit, 
that  "  Mr.  Ringgan  had  to  have  that  man  punished  for  something 
he  did  a  few  years  ago  when  he  was  justice  ot  the  peace,  and  she 
guessed  likely  that  was  the  reason  he  had  a  grudge  agin  him  ever 
since."  Beyond  this  piece  of  dubious  information  nothing  was 
said.  Little  Fleda  stood  beside  her  grandfather  with  a  face  of 
quiet  distress;  the  tears  silently  running  over  her  flushed 
cheeks,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  Mr.  Ringgan  with  a  tender 
touching  look  of  sympathy,  most  pure  from  self-recollection. 

ilr.  Carleton  presently  came  in  to  take  leave  ot  the  disturbed 
family.  The  old  gentleman  rose  and  returned  his  shake  of  the 
hand  with  even  a  degree  more  than  usual  of  his  manly  dignity,  or 
Mr.  Carleton  thought  so. 

"  Good  day  to  you,  sir  !"  he  said  heartilv.  "  "We  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  in  your  society,  and  I  shall  always  be  very 
happy  to  see  you — wherever  I  am."  And  then  following  him  to 
the  door  and  wringing  his  hand  with  a  force  he  was  not  at  all 
aware  of,  the  old  gentleman  added  in  a  lower  tone,  "I  shall  let  her 
go  with  you!" 

Mr.  Carleton  read  his  whole  story  in  the  stern  self-command 
of  brow,  and  the  slight  convulsion  of  feature  which  all  the  self- 
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command  could  not  prevent.    He  returned  warmly  the  grasp  cl 
the  hand  answering  merely,  "  I  will  see  you  again  " 

Fleda  wound  her  arms  round  her  grandfather's  neck  when 
they  were  gone,  and  did  her  best  to  comfort  him,  assuring  him 
that  "  they  would  be  just  as  happy  somewhere  else.**  And  aunt 
Miriam  earnestly  pronered  her  own  home.  But  Fleda  knew  that 
her  grandfather  was  not  comforted.  He  stroked  her  head  with 
the  same  look  of  stem  gravity  and  troubled  emotion  which  had 
grieved  her  so  much  the  other  day.  She  could  not  win  him  to  a 
smile,  and  went  to  bed  at  last  f  eehne  desolate.  She  had  no  heart 
to  look  out  at  the  night.  The  wind  was  sweeping  by  in  wintry 
gusts ;  and  Fleda  cried  herself  to  sleep  thinking  how  it  would 
whistle  round  the  dear  old  house  wheu  thdr  ears  would  not  be 
there  to  hear  itb 
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CHAPTER  VH 

He  frcna  Ub  old  heroditary  nook 

Hust  part ;  the  summons  came,— our  final  leave  vn  took. 

WORDSVOKTB. 

Mr.  Cableton  came  the  next  day,  but  not  early,  to  take  Fleda  to 
Montepoole.  She  had  told  her  grandfather  that  she  did  not  think 
he  would  come,  because  after  last  night  he  must  know  that  sho 
would  not  want  to  go.  About  twelve  o'clock  however  he  was  there, 
with  a  httle  wagon,  and  Fleda  was  lain  to  get  her  sun-bonnet  and 
let  him  put  her  in.  Happily  it  was  her  maxim  never  to  trust  to 
uncertainties,  so  she  was  quite  ready  when  he  came  and  they  had 
not  to  wait  a  minute. 

Though  Fleda  had  a  little  dread  of  being  introduced  to  a 
party  of  straugers  and  was  a  good  deal  disappointed  at  being 
obhged  to  keep  her  promise,  she  very  soon  began  to  be  glad. 
She  found  her  fear  gradually  falling  away  before  Mr.  Carleton'a 
quiet  kind  reassuring  manner ;  he  took  such  nice  care  of  her ; 
and  she  presently  made  up  her  mind  that  he  would  manage  the 
matter  so  that  it  would  not  be  awkward.  They  had  so  much 
pleasant  talk  too.  Fleda  had  found  betore  that  she  could  talk  to 
Mr.  Carleton,  nav  she  could  not  help  talking  to  him ;  and  she 
forgot  to  think  aoout  it.  And  besides,  it  was  a  pleasant  day,  and 
they  drove  fast,  and  Fleda's  particular  delight  was  driving ;  and 
though  the  horse  was  a  little  gay  she  had  a  kind  of  intuitive  per- 
ception that  Mr.  Carleton  knew  how  to  manage  him.  So  she 
gave  up  every  care  and  was  very  happy. 

When  Mr.  Carleton  asked  after  her  grandfather,  Fleda  answered 
with  great  animation,  "O  he's  very  well!  and  such  a  happy^ 
thing — ^You  heard  what  that  man  said  last  night,  Mr.  Carleton, 
didn^tyoul" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  it  is  all  arranged; — ^this  morning  Mr.  Jolly — he's  a 
friend  of  grandpa's  that  hves  over  at  Queechy  Run,  and  knew  all 
about  this — ^he's  a  lawyer — he  came  this  morning  and  told  grandpa 
that  he  had  found  some  one  that  could  lend  him  the  money  ne 
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"waiited,  and  there  was  no  trouble  about  it ;  and  we  are  so  happy, 
for  we  thought  we  should  have  to  eo  away  from  where  we  live 
now,  and  I  know  grandpa  would  have  felt  it  dreadfully.  If  it 
hadn't  been  lor  that, — I  mean,  for  Mr.  Jolly's  coming, — ^I  couldn't 
have  gone  to  Montepoole  to-day." 

'^Then  I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Jolly  made  his  appearance,"  said 
Hr.  Carleton. 

^'So  am  I,"  said  Fleda ;— ^but  I  think  it  was  a  little  stranse 
that  Mr.  Jolly  wouldn't  tell  us  who  it  was  that  he  had  got  the 
money  from.    Grandpa  said  he  never  saw  Mr.  Jolly  so  curious." 

When  they  got  to  the  Pool  Fleda's  nervousness  returned  a 
little  ;  but  she  went  throughihe  dreaded  introduction  with  great 
demureness  and  perfect  propriety.  And  throughout  the  day  Mr. 
Carleton  had  no  reason  to  fear  rebuke  for  the  judgment  whi#h  he 
had  pronounced  upon  his  little  paragon.  Au  the  flattering  at- 
tention which  was  shown  her,  and  it  was  a  good  deal,  could  not 
draw  Fleda  a  line  beyond  the  dignified  simplicity  which  seemed 
natural  to  her ;  any  more  than  the  witty  attempts  at  raillery, 
and  endeavours  to  amuse  themselves  at  her  expense,  in  which 
some  of  the  gentlemen  showed  their  wisdom,  could  move  her 
from  her  modest  self-possession.  Very  quiet,  very  modest,  as  she 
invariably  was,  awkwardness  could  not  fasten  upon  her;  her 
colour  might  come  and  her  timid  eye  fall ;  it  often  did  ;  but 
Heda's  wits  were  always  in  their  place  and  within  call.  She 
would  shrink  from  a  stranger's  eye,  and  yet  when  spoken  to  her 
answers  were  as  ready  and  acute  as  they  were  marked  for  sim- 
plicity and  gentleness.  She  was  kept  to  dinner ;  and  though  the 
arrangement  and  manner  of  the  service  must  have  been  strange 
to  little  Fleda,  it  was  impossible  to  guess  from  word  or  look  tbot 
it  was  the  first  time  within  her  recollection  that  she  had  ever 
seen  the  like.  Her  native  instincts  took  it  all  as  quietly  as  any 
old  liberalised  traveller  looks  upon  the  customs  of  a  new  countr)'. 
Mr.  Carleton  smiled  as  he  now  and  then  saw  a  glance  of  intelli- 
gence or  admiration  pass  between  one  and  another  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  a  little  knowing  nod  from  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  many  a 
took  from  his  mother  confe^ed  he  had  been  quite  right. 

Those  two,  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  Mrs.  Carleton,  were  by  far  tho 
most  kind  and  eager  in  their  attention  to  Fleda.  Mrs.  Thorn  did 
little  else  but  Iook  at  her.  The  gentlemen  amused  themselves 
with  her.  But  Mr.  Carleton,  true  to  the  hopes  Fleda  had  founded 
upon  his  good-nature,  had  istood  her  friend  all  the  day,  coming  to 
her  help  ir  she  needed  any,  and  placing  himself  easily  and  quietly 
between  HIr  and  anything  that  threatened  to  try  or  annoy  her 
too  much.  Fleda  felt  it  with  grateful  admiration.  Yet  she  no- 
ticed, too,  that  he  was  a  very  mfferent  person  at  this  dinner-table 
from  what  he  had  been  the  other  day  at  her  grandfather's.    Easy 
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ffnd^racefoji^  always,  hefiHed  hia  oim  pl^fece,  but  did  not  simn  U> 
^9m  to  do  ;inore ;  there  was  ov/en  aomotH^  border!)^  ^m 
liaugliiiii^ss  in  his  air  of  grave  reserve,  U»  was  oot  tbe  J&  ©I 
fy^isomj^j  here ;  fco  couteated  l)ii»s€lf  witJi  being  ail  that  .the 
company  <x)uld  possibly  require  of  him. 

On  tbe  ^kokf  i'ieda  was  «:jceedin^  woU  pteas^d  with  her 
"day;  and  thought  all  the  i)eople  in  general  very  kind.  Jt  wa& 
miAe  iafce  be^re  -she  set  oirb  to  go  homoi^SBm ;  aiid.tben  Mrs. 
Mi^ja.  and  Mi»s.  Oarletcm  w^»  eitreiijely  afi^aid  le^  ^she  should 
take  eold,  ^otd  }SiX,  Oarleton  without  ^aynig  0£^e  -wQvd  about  it 
iirsapped  h^  vtp&overy  jaioely,  after  she  ^t  iatoi^  wag[on,  in  a 
warm  eUaak  of  hi»  mother's.  IJve  drive  4o^me,  tbarough  ih^ 
^thetmg  ^hados  of  twilight,  was  to  Bttle  Fieda  thoi-oughly 
^iaa^mg.  It  %\^afi  ahnost  in  pei€ect  ^ilm^,  but  she  liked  that ; 
4B|dallthc  way  home  her  mind  was  full  <rf  a  shwiowpy  beautiful 
.fporld  that  seepted  to  lie  before  and  arpuie^d  h^r. 

It  was »  happy  child  tiiat  Mr.  Oarioton  iiftod  from  the  wagon 
wbea  they  reaobi^  Qu^echy.  Qe  rf^  it  in  the  uiter  lighi- 
iNsartedness  of  brow  aiwi  voice,  and  the  ^prii^ig  i^  the  ground 
w^eh  hardly  seeded  the  help  of  bis  hi^ds. 

^Thaak  you,  Mr.  Carleton,"  she  sai4  "^^^n  she  hadareachofl 
%or  own  aoor ;  (he  would  »©t  go  m)  *^  J.haYse  i^  a  v^y  m&* 
Mmer 

He«miicd« 

*  Good  i^ightr/saSd  Im  "Tell  yo^r.^raBrif^ftiPr  I  vfxH  sxmo 
4i«norrow  to  ^ec  hmx  alooiftl;  sn^flno  .bupi5«§«s." 

Fleda  raaa  gayly  isjbo  tber^mtcheo.   .C^y.Ogr»*b*ai^^ 

*•'  Wlj^re  is  gijandpa,  Qpthy  T* 

**Hc  w<»3ft  off  i»to  hjs.room  a  ha]^,^  h^urAgo.  I  behove 
hos  layin'  dowsj.  He  ^jpi^t  right  w4H,  I  spedb.  What's  .madk? 
^oasolater' 

^'  O  they  kopt  :Me.,''  :8aid  Fleda.  U^r  gaiety  ©uddc?3^y  sobci  ccl , 
sshe  took  off  her  bonnet  md  oo»t  liswi  th^-owiug  them  down  in  the 
3k'ttchcn  stole  softly  aiong  ithe  ^asgs^e  to  her  gr^aKifethw  s  ?:x>om. 
;;$Jhe  stopped  a  nsdnute  at  the  door  a^  held  her  breath  to  see  if 
2«be  could  hear  aay  inovemeat  iwhieh  mkght  toll  her  .he  was  nqt 
asleep.  It  was  all  .still,  aud  puiiing  iko  iron  l^tch  with  her 
•^^^entlest  hajid  Fleda  went  on  tiptoe  into  tfee  xciom-  JJe  was  lyk^g 
^ooLthe  bed,  but  awake,  for  she  had  m^de  m  jEioise,:^d  the  blue 
seyes  opened  smd  looked  upon  her  las  &hp  oome  m^st' 

*^  AvG  you  not  w«ll,  dear  grandpa  V*  si-id  the  jUttle  «irL  • 

No^ng  made  «f  flesh  8«wi  blood  m:er  spoke  words  of  mosso 
-iSfiaiM&d  swcet»eas,-r4»ot  the  beauty  c^<a  fine  ot^ap,  but  such  as 
ttlie«.weeit»ess  of  angel-speech  might  be ;  a  whimper  of  love  and 
s,that  was  hushed  by  its  own  intensity.    .He  did.n^t 

if<sv  «r.did  noi  zi<^ce  her  i^tst  t^^tion ;  she  repeated  it 
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«  Bon't  you  feel  wi3»r 

'^  ^ot  exaeUy^  <d£ta^  !'*  lie  jtoplidd. 

There  wsus  t£^  shadow  <af  somewhat  in  Ins  tooe,  that  fell  upon 
im  little  ^^rsuKy^ji^gyi^a  heart  axid  brow  at  once.  Her  voice 
pext  tiiQe>  though  not  aiffered  to  he  anything  but  clear  and 
4:heeif ul  &ti]l9  had  m  p^rt  the  deacneeA  9^  a|)iHrehen&ioa. 

"  What  is  the  mait^torr* 

*"  Oh-^I  don't  know,  de» !"  ^ 

She  felt  the  shadow  a^ain,  and  he  aaemed  to  saj  that  time  : 
VGOuM  show  her  the  maaning  of  it.  3he  put  her  little  hand  in  : 
j(XkQ  oi  his  which  la^  eutaide  the  fiorverkts,  and  stood  looking  at  • 
him ;  and  presently  aaid,  but  In  «  very  different  k^j  from  the  : 
SfimQ  speech  to  Mr.  Caiieton, 

^  I  have  had  a  very  nice  tis^o,  dear  grandpa.** 

Her  grandfather  m^de  her  no  answer.  He  brought  th^  dear 
little  hand  to  his  lips  and  Ipsaed  it  twice,  fio  ^earnestly  that  it  was 
^ilmost  passionately ;  then  laid  ij^  on  the  side  of  the  bed  a^ain, 
with  his  own  upon  it,  and  patted  it  slowly  and  fondly  and  with 
^  inexpressible  kind  of  sE^nesa  in  the  manner,  x  leda'a  lip 
trembled,  and  her  heart  was  fluttering,  but  she  stood  so  that  he 
eouid  not  see  her  facte  in  the  dusk,  ^nd  kept  still  till  the  rebel 
features  were  calm  iagepn  and  ahe  h»d,  sohoded  the  heart  to  he 
j^ent. 

JVIr.  Hinggan  had  closed  his  eyes,  and  perhaps  was  asleep,  and 
Ilia  httle  granddaughter  sat  quietly  down  on  a  chair  hj  the  bedside 
lx>  watch  by  him,  in  that  ^gentle  sooxowful  ])atience  which  women 
often  knpw  but  which  hardly  belongs  to  childhood.  Her  eye  and 
thoughts,  as  she  sat  there  in  the  dusky  twilight,  fell  upon  the 
hand  of  her  grandfather  which  ^ill  ftxidly  held  one  of  her  own  ; 
and  fancy  travelled  fast  and  far,  from  what  it  was  to  what  it  had 
,been.  Bough,  discoloured,  stifif,  as  it  lay  there  now,  she  thought 
bow  it  had  once  had  the  hue  and  the  freshnoaa  and  the  grace  of 
youth,  when  it  had  been  the  inatrument  of  uncommon  strength 
i»nd  wielded  an  ^authority  that  uone  could  stand  against.  Her  fancy 
wandered  over  the  scenes  it  had  known ;  when  it  had  felled  trees 
in  the  wild  forest,  and  those  fingers,  then  supple  and  slight,  had 
played  the  fife  to  the  struggling  men  of  the  Eevolution ;  how  its 
aetivity  ha4  outdone  the  activity  of  all  other  hands  in  clearing 
and  cultivating  those  very  fields  where  her  feet  loved  to  run ; 
how  in  its  pride  of  strength  it  had  handled  the  scythe  and  tha 
sickle  and  the  flail,  with  a  grace  and  efficiency  that  no  other  could 
attain ;  and  how  in  happy  manhood  that  strong  hand  had  fondled 
and  sheltered  and  led  the  little  children  that  had  now  grown  up 
and  were  gone ! — Strength  and  activity,  ay,  and  the  fruits  of  them, 
were  passed  away  ; — his  children  were  dead ; — his  race  was  run  ; 
-—the  shock  of  com  was  in  full  season,  ready  to  be  gathered. 
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Poor  little  Fleda  1  her  thought  had  travelled  but  a  very  little  way 
before  the  sense  of  these  tfings  entirely  overcame  her ;  her  head 
bowed  on  her  knees,  and  she  wept  tears  that  all  the  fine  springs 
of  her  nature  were  moving  to  feed — many,  many, — but  poured 
forth  as  quietly  as  bitterly  ;  she  smothered  every  sound.  That 
♦beautiful  shadowy  world  with  which  she  had  been  so  busy  a  little 
while  ago, — alas !  she  had  left  the  fair  outlines  and  the  dreamy 
light  and  had  been  tracking  one  solitary  path  through  the  wilder- 
ness, and  she  saw  how  the  traveller  foot-sore  and  weathe]>beaten 
comes  to  the  end  of  his  way.  And  after  all,  he  comes  to  the  end, 
— ^  Yes,  and  I  must  travel  through  life  and  come  to  the  end,  too,'* 
thought  little  Fleda ; — "  life  is  but  a  passing  through  the  world  ; 
my  hand  must  wither  and  grow  old  too,  if  I  live  long  enough,  and 
whe^jher  or  no,  I  must  come  to  the  end — Oh,  there  is  only  one 
thing  that  ought  to  be  very  much  minded  in  this  world !  '* 

That  thought,  sober  though  it  was,  brought  sweet  consolation, 
neda's  tears,  if  they  fell  as  fast,  grew  brighter,  as  she  remembered 
with  singular  tender  joy  that  her  mother  and  her  father  had  been 
ready  to  see  the  end  of  their  journey,  and  were  not  afraid  of  it ; 
that  her  grandfather  and  her  aunt  Miriam  were  happy  in  the  same 
quiet  confidence,  and  she  believed  she  herself  was  a  lamb  of  the 
Good  Shepherd's  flock.  "  And  he  will  let  none  of  his  kmbs  be 
lost,"  she  thought.  "  How  happy  I  am  !  How  happy  we  all 
are!'* 

Her  grandfather  still  lay  quiet  as  if  asleep,  and  gcntlv  dramng 
her  hand  from  imder  his,  Fledia  went  and  got  a  candle  and  sat  down 
by  him  again  to  read,  carefully  shading  the  light  so  that  it  might 
not  awake  him. 

He  presently  spoke  to  her,  and  more  cheerfully, 

"  Are  you  reading,  dear  ?" 

"  Yes,  grandpa ! "  said  the  little  girl  looking  up  brightly.  "Does 
the  candle  disturb  you  1" 

"  No,  dear ! — What  have  you  got  there  ?" 

"  I  just  took  up  this  volume  of  Newton  that  has  the  hymns  in 
it?" 

**  Read  out" 

Fleda  read  Mr.  Newton's  long  beautiful  hymn,  "  The  Lord  will 
provide;"  but  with  her  late  thoughts  fresh  in  her  mind  it  was 
hard  to  get  through  the  last  verses : — 

'•  No  strength  of  onr  own. 
Or  goodness  we  claim  ; 
But  siaoe  we  have  known 
The  Saviour's  great  namo^ 
.  In  this,  our  strong  tower, 

•  '"■  For  safety  we  hide ; 

The  Lord  is  our  power, 
The  Lord  will  provida 
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*'\nien  life  irinks  apaoo. 

And  death  is  in  view; 
This  word  ol  his  gnco 

Shall  oomlurt  us  through. 
Ko  l«3aring  nor  doubting,-* 

With  Christ  on  our  sido^ 
We  hope  to  die  shouting. 

The  Lord  will  provide  !** 

'*Fhe  little  reader*s  voice  dbanged,  almost  broke,  but  slie  strug- 
gled throu^  and  then  was  quietij  ciring  behind  her  haniL 

*^  Bead  it  again,**  said  the  old  gentleman  after  a  pause. 

There  is  no  "  cannot "  in  the  vocabulary  of  affection.  Fleda 
waited  a  minute  or  two  to  rally  her  forces,  and  then  went  through 
it  again,  more  steadily  than  the  first  time. 

<"  Yes—"  said  Mr.  Binggan  cahnly,  folding  his  hands^^'^that 
will  do !  That  trust  won't  fisul,  for  it  is  founded  upon  a  rock.  *  He 
is  a  rock  ;  and  he  knoweth  them  that  put  their  trust  in  him  !'  I 
have  been  a  fool  to  doubt  ever  that  he  would  make  all  things  work 
well — The  Lord  will  provide  !** 

"  Qrandpa,*'  said  fleda,  but  in  an  unsteady  voice,  and  shading 
her  face  wiui  her  hand  stiU, — "  I  can  remember  reading  this  hymn 
to  my  mother  once  when  I  was  so  little  that  *  suggestions  !*  was  a 
hard  word  to  me." 

"  Ay,  ay, — I  dare  say,"  said  the  old  gentleman, — "  your  mother 
knew  that  Bock  and  rested  her  hope  upon  it, — where  mine  stands 
now.  If  ever  there  was  a  creature  that  might  have  trusted  to  her 
own  doings,  I  believe  she  was  one,  for  I  never  saw  her  do  anything 
wrong, — as  I  know.  But  she  knew  Christ  was  alL  Wm  you 
follow  him  as  she  did,  dear  1" 

Fleda  tried  in  vain  to  give  an  answer. 

"  Do  you  know  what  her  last  prayer  for  you  was,  Fleda  ?" 

"  No,  grandpa." 

^  It  was  that  you  might  be  kept  'unspotted  from  the  world.' 
I  heard  her  make  that  prayer  myself."  And  stretching  out  his 
hand  the  old  gentleman  laid  it  tenderly  upon  Fleda's  bowed  head, 
saying  with  strong  earnestness  and  affection,  even  his  voice  some- 
what shaken,  "  God  grant  that  prayer  ! — whatever  else  he  do  with 
her,  keep  my  child  from  the  evil ! — and  bring  her  to  join  her  father 
and  mother  in  heaven  ! — and  me  !" 

He  said  no  more  ; — ^but  Fleda's  sobs  said  a  great  deal.  And 
when  the  sobs  were  hushed,  she  still  sat  shedding  quiet  tears, 
sorrowed  and  disturbed  by  her  grandfather's  manner.  She  had 
never  known  it  so  grave,  so  solemn  ;  but  there  was  that  shadow 
of  something  else  in  it  besides,  and  she  would  have  feared  i0tkQ 
had  known  what  to  fear.  He  told  her  at  last  that  she  had  botttt' 
go  to  bed,  and  to  say  to  Cynthy  that  he  wanted  to  see  her.  She 
was  going,  and  had  near  rcachea  the  door,  when  he  said, 
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"Elfleda!- 

She  hastened  back  to  the  bedsid& 

'*  Kiss  me." 

He  let  her  do  so  twic&,  witl«mil  mdtfhg',  and  then  holding  her 
to  his  breast  he  pressed  one  long  earnest  paaaionate  kiss  upon  her 
lips,  and  released  her. 

Fleda  told  Gjnthy  that  her  grandfather  wished  her  to  come  to 
himy  ttnd  then  mounted  the  smra  to  her  littlo  bed-rdom.  ^c 
went  to  the  window  and  opening  it  koked  eut  s^  the  soft  moonlit 
sky ;  the  weather  was  miM  again  and  a  Kttle  hazy,  smd  the  land- 
scape was  beautifuL  But  little  Meda  waa^  tasting  realities,  and 
she  could  not  go  off  upon  dream^joumeys  to  seek  the  light  food 
of  fancy  through  the  air.  She  did  not  thii&k  to-night  i^ut  the 
XDOOpie  the  moon  was  shining  on  ;  she  only  thought  of  one  Mttlo 
sad  amnions  hearty-^-and  of  another  downstairs,  more  sad  and 
anxious  still,  she  feared ;-- what  eould  it  be  about?  How 
that  Mr.  Jolly  had  settled  ali  ti^t  troublesome  business  witb 
McGowan  ? — 

As  she  stood  there  at  the  window,  gazing  out  aimlessly  kite 
the  still  night, — it  was  very  quiet,— she  heard  Cynthy  at  the  back 
of  the  house  calling  out,  but  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  making  too- 
much  noise,  "  Watkins ! — ^Watkins ! " 

The  sound  had  business,  if  not  anxiety,  in  it.  Fleda  instinct- 
ively held  her  breath  to  listen.  Presently  she  heard  Watkins 
reply ;  but  they  were  round  the  comer,  she  could  not  easily  make 
out  what  they  said.  It  was  only  by  straining  her  ears  that  she 
caught  the  words, 

"  Watkins,  Mr.  Ringgan  wants  you  to  go  right  up  on  tbe  hiQ 
to  ]Mis'  Plumfield's  and  tell  her  he  wants  her  to  come  right  downy- 
he  thinks" — ^the  voice  of  the  speaker  fell,  aad  Fleda  could  only 
make  out  the  last  words, — "  Dr.  James." 

More  was  said^  but  so  thick  and  low  that  she  could  under* 
Stan  nothing. 

She  had  heard  enough.  She  shut  the  window,  trembling,  and 
fastened'  again  the  paits  of  her  dress  she  had  loosened ;  and 
softly  and  hastily  went  down  the  stairs  into  the  kitchen* 

"  Cynthy !— what  is  the  matter  with  grandpa  ? " 

"Why  ain't  you  in  bed,  Flidda?"  said  Cynthy  with  some 
sharpness.  "  That's  what  you  had  ought  to  be.  I  am  sure  your 
^nrandpa  wants  you  to  be  abed." 

"  But  tell  me,"  said  Fleda  anxiously. 

**  I  don't  know  as  there's  anything  the  matter  with  him,"  said 
Oynthy.  "  Nothing  much,  I  suppose.  What  makes  you  tiunk 
anything  is  the  matter  V 

"  Because  I  heard  you  telling  Watkins  to  go  for  aunt  Miriam." 
Fleda  could  not  say, — ^  and  the  doctor." 
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«*  Well,  tcrtrrigfandpathotiglit  he'd  like  to  Bare  Ser  cotne  rfoviw 
and  he  don't  feel  right  well, — so  Isent  Watkins  up;  butyou'a 
better  go  to  bed,  Fli<Ma;.  you'll  catch  cold  if  y.uu  sit  up  oT 

Fleda  was  unsatisfied,  the  more  becdusc  C^tby  womld  not 
meet  the  keen  searehiirg  look  with  -v^hich  the  little  girl  tried  tt^ 
read  her  face.  She  was  not  to  be  sent  to  bed,  and  all  C]rnthy*s 
endeavours  to  make  her  change  her  mind  wore  of  no  avail.  Fleda 
sair  in  then^  but  fresh  reason  for  staying,  and  saw  bcsidesy  wbat* 
Cynthy  could  not  hide,  a  somewhat  of  wandering  and  luiecsincss: 
in  her  manner  ivhich  strengthened  her  resolution.  She  sat  down 
in  the-  chitmiejK- comer,  resolved  to  \^t  till  her  aunt  Miriaia 
came ;  there  if^ould  be  satisfaction  in  her,  for  aunt  Miriam  alwajp»' 
tcM  the  truth,  tibe  whold  tnith,  and  nothing,  but  the  tinstb. 

It  was  a  iniserable  three  quartci^  of  an  hour.  The  kitcbea 
seemed  to  wear  a  strange  desolate  look^  though  seea  ist  ii& 
wonted  bright  light  of  fire  atid  candles,  and  in  itscH  nice  aadi 
cheerful  as  usual.  Flcda  looked  at  it  also  through  that  vague  fear 
which  casts  its  own  lurid  colour  upon  everything.  Ti^  very 
flickering  of  the  candle  blaze  iSeemed  of  ilt  omen,  and  her  grand- 
father's  empty  chair  stood  a  signal  of  pain  to  little  Fleda  when- 
ever she  looked  at  it*  She  sat  stiU,  in  submissive  ^xitience,  her^ 
cheek  pale  with  the' working  of  a  heai?t  too  big  for  that  Uttle- 
body.  Cynthia  was  going  in  and  out  ot  her  grandfather's  room, 
but  Pleda would  not  ask  her  anymore  questions,  to  be  dxtsap- 
pointed  with  word-answeir6 ;  she  waited,  but  the  minutea  seeing' 
vety  long,-^  and  very  sad. 

The  characteristic  oatwarrf  Calm  which  Fleda  had  kept,  soi^ 
which  belonged  to  a  litfture  imcommonly  moulded  to  patieaca 
and  fortitude,  had  yet  perhaps  heightened  the  pressure  of  excited 
fear  within.  When  at  last  she  saw  the  cloak  and  hood  ol  wxat- 
Miriam  coming  through  the  moonlight  to  the  kitchen  do«r,.  she 
rushed  to  open  it,  and  quite  overcome  for  the  moment  threw  her 
arms  around  her  and  was  speechless.  Aunt  Miriam's  tender  aod 
quiet  voice  comforted  her, 

"You  up  yet,  JFleda  I  Hadn't  you  better  go  to  bed  1  Tknt 
good  for  you. ' 

"That's  what  Fvc  been  telling  her,'*  said  Cynthy,  "but  shc^ 
wa'n't  a  nxind  to  listen  to  me." 

But  the  two  little  arms  embraced  aunt  Miriam's  cloak  and 
wrappers,  and  the  httle  face  was  hid  there  still,  and  Flc^V 
answer  was  a  half-smothered  ejaculation, 

"  I  am  80  glad  you  are  come,  dear  aunt  Miriam  ! " 

Aimt  Miriam  kissed  her  again,  and  again  repeated  her  50- 
quest. 

"0  no-^I  can't  go  to  bed,"  said  Fleda  crying ;— "  I  cani  till  1 
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know — I  am  sure  something  is  the  matter,  or  Cynthy  wouldn't 
look  so.    Do  tell  me,  aunt  IVfiriam !  ** 

"  1  can't  tell  you  anything,  dear,  except  that  grandpa  is  not 
well — that  is  all  I  know — I  am  going  in  to  see  him.  I  will  tell 
you  in  the  morning  how  he  is." 

"No,"  said  Fleda,  **I  will  wait  here  tiU  you  come  out.  I 
couldn't  sleep." 

Mrs.  Humfield  made  no  more  efforts  to  persuade  her,  but  rid 
herself  of  cloak  and  hood,  and  went  into  Mr.  Ringgan's  room. 
Fleda  placed  herself  again  in  her  chimney-corner.  Buiying  her 
face  in  her  hands,  she  sat  waiting  more  quietly;  and  Cvnthj, 
having  finished  all  her  business,  took  a  chair  on  the  hearth 
opposite  to  her.  Both  were  silent  and  motionless,  except  whei 
Cynthy  once  in  a  while  got  up  to  readjust  the  sticks  of  wood  on 
the  fire.  They  sat  there  waiting  so  long  that  Fleda's  anxiet/ 
began  to  quicken  again. 

"  Don't  you  think  the  doctor  is  a  long  time  coming,  Cynthy  ?" 
said  she,  raising  her  head  at  last.  Her  question,  breaking  that 
forced  silence,  sounded  fearful. 

'*It  seems  kind  o'  long,"  said  Cynthy.  "I  guess  Watkina 
ha'n't  found  him  to  hum." 

Watkins  indeed  presently  came  in  and  reported  as  much,  and 
that  the  wind  was  changing,  and  it  was  coming  off  cold ;  and  then 
his  heavy  boots  were  heard  going  up  the  stairs  to  his  room  over- 
head ;  but  Fleda  hstened  in  vain  for  the  soimd  of  the  latch  of 
her  grandfather's  door,  or  aunt  Miriam's  quiet  foot-fall  in  the 
passage ;  hstened  and  longed,  till  the  minutes  seemed  like  tho 
links  of  a  heavy  chain  which  she  was  obhged  to  pass  over  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  the  last  link  could  not  be  found.  The  noise 
of  Watkins*  feet  ceased  overhead,  and  nothing  stirred  or  moved 
but  the  crackling  flames  and  Cynthia's  elbows,  which  took  turns 
each  in  resting  upon  the  opposite  arm,  and  now  and  then  a  tell- 
tale gust  of  wind  in  the  trees.  If  Mr.  Ringgan  was  asleep,  why 
did  not  aunt  Miriam  come  out  and  see  them  ? — if  he  was  better, 
why  not  come  and  tell  them  so  ?  He  had  been  asleep  when  she 
first  went  into  his  room,  and  she  had  come  back  fc>r  a  minute 
then  to  try  again  to  get  Fleda  to  bed ;  why  could  she  not  come 
out  for  a  minute  once  more  ?  Two  hours  of  watching  and  trouble 
had  quite  changed  httle  Fleda ;  the  dark  ring  of  anxiety  had 
come  xmder  each  eye  in  her  Uttle  pale  face ;  she  looked  herself 
almost  ill. 

Aunt  Miriam's  grave  step  was  heard  coming  out  of  the  room 
at  last, — it  did  not  soimd  cheerfully  in  Fleda's  cars.  She  camo 
in,  and  stopping  to  give  some  direction  to  Cynthy,  walked  up  to 
Fleda.  Her  face  encouraged  no  questions.  She  took  the  child's 
head  tenderly  in  both  her  hands,  and  told  her  gently,  but  it  was 
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m  vain  that  she  tried  to  make  her  voice  quite  a^  usual,  that  she 
had  better  go  to  bed — that  she  would  be  sick. 

Fleda  looked  up  anxiously  in  her  face. 

''How  is  he?" 

But  her  next  word  was  the  wailing  cry  of  sorrow,— "Oh 
grandpa ! — ** 

The  old  lady  took  the  little  child  in  her  arms,  and  they  both 
sat  there  by  the  fire  until  the  morning  dawned. 
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Patience  and  sorrow  strove 
VTho  should  express  her  goodliest. 

King  Lear. 

When  Mr.  Carleton  knocked  at  the  front  door  the  next  day  about 
two  o'clock  it  was  opened  to  him  by  Cynthy.  He  asked  for  his 
late  host. 

"  Mr.  Ringgan  is  dead." 

"  Dead  ! "  exclaimed  the  young  man  much  shocked ; — "  when  ? 
how?" 

"  Won't  you  come  in,  sir  ? "  said  Cynthy ; — ^^  maybe  you'll  see 
Mis'  Plumfield." 

"No,  certainly,"  repHed  the  visitor.  "Only  tell  me  about 
Mr.  Ringgan." 

"  He  died  last  night." 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Cynthy  in  a  business-like  tone  of  voice, — 
"  I  s'/posc  the  doctor  knows,  but  ho  didn't  say  nothing  about  it. 
He  died  very  sudden." ' 

"  Was  he  alone  ?" 

"  No— his  sister  was  with  him ;  he  had  been  complaining  all 
the  evening  that  he  didn't  feel  right,  but  I  didn't  think  nothing 
of  it  and  I  didn't  know  as  he  did  ;  and  towards  evening  he  went 
and  laid  down,  and  Flidda  was  with  him  a  spell,  talking  to  him ; 
and  at  last  he  sent  her  to  bed  and  called  me  in  and  said  he  felt 
mighty  strange  and  he  didn't  know  what  it  was  going  to  be,  and 
that  he  had  as  heve  I  should  send  up  and  ask  Mis'  Plumfield  to 
come  down,  and  perhaps  I  might  as  well  send  for  the  doctor  too. 
And  I  sent  right  off,  but  the  doctor  wa'n't  to  hum,  and  didn't  get 
here  till  long  after.  Mis'  Plumfield,  she  come  ;  and  Mr.  Ringgan 
was  asleep  then,  and  I  didn't  know  as  it  was  going  to  be  anything 
jnore  after  all  than  just  a  turn,  such  as  anybody  might  take  ;  and 
-\Iis'  Plumfield  went  in  and  sot  by  him ;  and  there  wa'n't  no  one 
else  in  the  room  ;  and  after  a  while  he  come  to,  and  talked  to  her, 
she  said,  a  spell ;  but  he  seemed  to  think  it  was  something  more 
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tliaacdimiioxi«ll#didi&;:«ndftll«f  ftsedisn  he  jiBt  riz  np'Maif 
-way  in  bed  aod  then  f eii  btdc  aod  diad.^-'i'wiyi,  no  moee  woniiBar 
thiatbat" 

"^  And  how  k  tke  Stfik  girl  ?  ** 

**  Why/*  said  C/nthy^  looking  off  afc  light  «o|^le9'  from  her 
Tisitor,  '^  8he*&  rnddhng  now«  I  B*pos»^  hot  she  won^t  be  beforar 
long,  OF  else  she  must  be  harder  to  make  sick  than  other  foUos^-^ 
We  can't  get  her  out  of  the  idoi%**  nha  added,  bringing  her  ey8ft*> 
to  bear,  for  an  instant,:  npon  the  ye<iing  gentiemsn,—- "^  she  Biays  in 
th^^^e  h^  time  since  moming>—rvetrie(iy  and  Mis*  Phnnfiekl*s 
tried,  and  everybody  has  tried,  and  there  can*t  none  of  vts  manago- 
it ;  she  will  stay  isl  there,  and  it's  an  tesviak  eM.  room  when  ^ere 
ain't  no  fire." 

CVnthy  and  her  visitor  were  both  taking  the  benefit  of  the 
chill  blast  whieik  rushed  in  at  the  open  door. 

«  Tke  roomr  said  Mr.  Garleton.  "  The  room  where  the  body 
lies?" 

^  Yed — ^it's  dresidful  ehill  inithare  when  the  stove  ain't  heated, 
and  she  sits  there  the  huU  time.  And  she  ha'n't  got  much  Uf 
boast  of  now ;  she  looks  as  if  a  fealh^r  would  bk>w  her  away." 

The  door  at  the  i^rt^er  end  of  the  hsM.  opened  about  two 
inches  and  a  voice  called  out  through  the  crack, 

"Cynthy!— Mis'  PlumMd  wai^  to  know  if  that  is  Mr. 
Carleton  ?" 

«  Yes." 

*^  Well  3he*d Hketoiie^ Mn&.  Ask  hiiif  to  tfaik  into  the  front 
room,  she  says." 

Cynthy  upon  this  showed  the  way,  and  Mr.  Carleton  walked 
into  the  same  room  where  a  very  few  di^  before  he  had  been  so 
kindly  welcomed  by  his  fine  old  host.  Cold  indeed  it  was  now, 
as  was  the  welcome  he  would  have  given.  There  was  no  fire  in 
the  chinmey,  and  even  all  the  signs  of  the  fire  of  the  other  day 
had  been  carefully  cleared  away ;  the  clean  empty  fireplace  looked 
a  mournful  assuranee  that  its  cheerfulness  would  not  soon  come 
back  again.  It  was  a  raw  disagreeable  day ;  the  paper  window- 
uhadcs  fluttered  uncomfortably  in  the  wind^  which  had  its  way 
now ;  and  the  very  chairs  and  tables  seemed  as  if  they  had  taken 
(eave  of  life  and  society  for  ever.  Mr.  Carleton  walked  slowly  up 
ind  down,  his  thoughts  running  perhaps  somewhat  in  the  ti-ain 
(vhcre  poor  Httlo  Fleda's  had  been  so  busy  last  night ;  and  wrapj^ed 
up  in  broadcloth  as  he  was  to  the  chin,  he  shivered  v/hen  he  heard 
the  ehill  wind  moaning  round  the  house  and  rustling  tfee  paper- 
haagings  and  thought  of  little  Fleda's  deUcate  frame,  exposed 
as  Cynthia  had  described  it  He  made  up  his  mind  it  must 
not  be. 

Mrs.  Humficld  ptesenUy  came  in,  and  ntet  him  with  the  calm 
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dignity  of  that  sorrow  which  needa  no  parade  and  that  truth  and 
meekness  of  character  which  can  make  none.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  hke  stoicism,  no  affected  or  proud  repression  of  feeling ; 
her  manner  was  simply  the  dictate  of  good  sense  borne  out  by  a 
firm  and  quiet  spirit.  Mr.  Carleton  was  struck  with  it ;  it  was  a 
display  of  chai*acter  different  from  any  he  had  ever  before  met 
with  ;  it  was  something  he  could  not  quite  understand.  For  he 
wanted  the  key.  But  aU  the  high  respect  he  had  felt  lor  this 
lady  from  the  first  was  confirmed  and  strengthened. 

After  quietly  receiving  Mr.  Carleton's  silent  grasp  of  the  hand, 
aunt  Miriam  said, 

"  I  troubled  you  to  stop,  sir,  that  I  might  ask  you  how  much 
longer  you  expect  to  stop  at  Montepoole." 

Not  more  than  two  or  three  days,  he  said. 

"  I  understood,"  said  aunt  Miriam  after  a  mifcute's  pause, 
"  that  Mrs.  Carleton  was  so  kind  as  to  say  she  would  take  care 
of  Elfleda  to  France  and  put  her  in  the  hands  of  her  aunt." 

"  She  would  have  great  pleasure  in  doing  it,"  said  Mr.  Car- 
leton. "  I  can  promise  for  your  Httle  niece  that  she  shall  have  a 
mother's  care  so  long  as  my  mother  can  render  it." 

Aunt  Miriam  was  silent,  and  he  saw  her  eyes  fiU. 

"  You  should  not  have  had  the  pain  of  seeing  me  to-day," 
said  he  gently,  "  if  I  could  have  known  it  would  give  you  any ; 
but  since  I  am  here,  may  I  ask  whether  it  is  your  determination 
that  Fleda  shall  go  with  us  ? " 

"  It  was  my  brother's,"  said  aunt  Miriam,  sighing  ; — "  he  told 
me — ^last  night — ^that  he  wished  her  to  go  with  Mrs.  Carleton — ^if 
she  would  still  be  so  good  as  to  take  her." 

"  I  have  just  heard  about  her,  from  the  housekeeper,"  said 
Mr.  Carleton,  "  what  has  disturbed  me  a  good  deal.  Will  you 
forgive  me,  if  I  venture  to  propose  that  she  should  come  to  us  at 
once  1  Of  course  we  will  not  leave  the  place  for  several  days — ^till 
YOU  are  ready  to  part  with  her." 

Aiint  Miriam  hesitated,  and  again  the  tears  flushed  to  her 
eyes. 

"  I  believe  it  would  be  best,"  she  said, — "  since  it  must  be — ^I 
cannot  get  the  child  away  from  her  grandfather — ^I  am  afraid  I 
want  firmness  to  do  it — ^and  she  ought  not  to  be  there — she  is  a 
tender  little  creature — ^" 

For  once  self-command  failed  her — ^she  was  obliged  to  cover 
her  face. 

"  A  stranger's  hands  cannot  be  more  tender  of  her  than  ours 
Vill  be,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  his  warm  pressure  of  aunt  Miriam's 
land  repeating  the  promise.  **  My  mother  will  bring  a  carriage 
\>r  her  this  afternoon,. if  you  will  permit." 

"  If  you  please,  sir, — since  it  must  be,  it  does  not  matter, 
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day  sooner  or  later,"  repeated  aunt  lliriam, — "if  she  can  be  got 
away — I  don't  know  whether  it  will  be  possible." 

Mr.  Carleton  had  his  own  private  opinion  on  that  point.  He 
merely  promised  to  be  there  again  in  a  few  hours  and  took  his 
leave. 

He  came,  with  his  mother,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
They  were  shown  this  time  into  the  kitchen,  where  they  found 
two  or  three  neighbours  and  friends  with  aunt  Miriam  and 
Cynthy.  The  former  received  them  with  the  same  calm  sim- 
pficity  that  Mr.  Carleton  had  admired  in  the  morning,  but  said 
she  was  afraid  their  coming  would  be  in  vain ;  she  had  talked 
with  Meda  about  the  proposed  plan  and  could  not  get  her  to 
listen  to  it.  She  doubted  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  per- 
suade her.    And  yet — 

Aunt  Miriam's  self-possession  seemed  to  be  shaken  when  she 
thought  of  Fleda  ;  she  could  not  speak  of  her  without  watering 
eyes. 

"  She's  fixing  to  be  sick  as  fast  as  ever  she  can,"  remarked 
Cynthia  dryly,  in  a  kind  of  aside  meant  for  the  audience ; — 
"  there  wa'n't  a  grain  of  colour  in  her  face  when  I  went  in  to  try 
to  get  her  out  a  little  while  ago  ;  and  Mis'  Plumfield  ha'n't  the 
heaurt  to  do  anything  with  her,  nor  nobody  else." 

"  Mother,  will  you  see  what  you  can  do  1"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

Mrs.  Carleton  went,  with  an  expression  of  face  that  her  son, 
nobody  else,  knew  meant  that  she  thought  it  a  i)articularly  dis- 
agreeable piece  of  business.  She  came  back  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  minutes,  in  tears. 

"  I  can  do  nothing  with  her,"  she  said  hurriedly ;  —  "I  don't 
know  what  to  say  to  her ;  and  she  looks  like  death.  Go  yourself, 
Guy ;  you  can  manage  her  if  any  one  can." 

Mr.  Carleton  went  immediately. 

The  room  into  which  a  short  passage  admitted  him  was  cheer- 
less indeed.  On  a  fair  afternoon  the  sun's  rays  came  in  there 
pleasantly,  but  this  was  a  true  November  day ;  a  grey  sky  and  a 
chill  raw  wind  that  found  its  way  in  between  the  loose  window- 
sashes  and  frames.  One  comer  of  the  room  was  sadly  tenanted 
by  the  bed  which  hdd  the  remains  of  its  late  master  and  owner,  r 
At  a  little  table  between  the  windows,  with  her  back  turned  to- 
wards the  bed,  Fleda  was  sitting,  her  face  bowed  in  her  hands 
upon  the  old  quarto  bible  that  lay  there  open ;  a  shawl  round  her 
shoulders. 

Mr.  Carleton  went  up  to  the  side  of  the  table  and  softly  spoke 
her  name.  Fleda  looked  up  at  him  for  an  instant,  and  then  bu- 
ried her  face  in  her  hands  on  the  book  as  before.  That  look  might 
have  staggered  him,  but  that  Mr.  Carleton  rarely  was  staggered  in 
any  purpose  when  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind.    It  did  move 
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liim,  —  so  much  that  ho  W9»  obliged  to  wait  a  Bpd»ute  or  tvo 
before  he  coiild  muster  firnmess  to  speak  to  hor  again.  Sueh  a 
look,— tso  pitiful  in  its  sorrow^  so  a^^aling  in  its  hel^essness,  so 
imposipg  in  its  purity,'— he  had  nevjar  seen,  and  it  absolutely 
awed  him.  Many  a  child's  face  is  lovely  to  look  upon  for  its 
.innocent  purity,  but  mora  coaaamonly  it  is  not  hjce  thi# ;  it  is  the 
purity  of  snow,  unsullied,  but  not  unsullyable;  th^e  is  another 
kind  more  ethereal,  like  tiiat  of  light,  which  yo^  fed  is  from  ano- 
ther sphere  and  will  not  know  soU.  But  there  were  other  signs  m 
the  face  that  would  have  nerved  Mr.  Carleton's  resolution  if  he 
had  needed  it.  Twenty-four  hours  had  wrought  a  sad  cjiange. 
The  child  looked  as  it  she  had  been  ill  for  weeks.  His:  cheeks 
were  colourless ;  the  delicate  brow  would  have  seemed  pe»£saied 
on  marble  but  for  the  dark  lines  which  weeping  and  wattling, 
and  still  more  sorrow,  had  drawn  undameath .;  and  the  beautiful 
moulding  of  tibe  features  showed  under  the  transparent  skin  like 
the  work  of  the  sculptor.  She  wa.s  not  crying  then,  but  the  open 
pages  of  the  great  bible  had  been  west  with  very  many  tears  since 
her  head  had  rested  there. 

**  Fleda,"  said  Mr.  Carletoji  ^teramoment,^-^^'  you  must  come 
with  me." 

The  words  were  gently  and  tenderly  spoken,  yet  they  had  th^t 
tone  which  young  and  old  instinctivdy  know  it  is  vain  to  dii^ute. 
Fleda  glanced  up  again,  a  touching  imploring  look  it  was  very 
..difficult  to  bear,  and  her  "  Oh  np-^I  cannot,"— went  to  his  heart. 
It  was  not  resistance  but  entreaty,  and  aU  the  arguments  she 
would  have  iirged  seemed  to  lie  in  the  mere  tone  of  ^er  voice. 
She  had  no  power  xrf  urging  them  in  any  oth^  way,  for  even  as 
she  spoke  her  head  went  down  again  on  the  bible  with  a  burst  ol* 
sorrow.  Mr.  Carleton  was  moved,  but  not  shaken  in  his  purpose. 
He  was  silent  a  moment,  drawing  back  the  hjyr  that  lel  over 
iFleda's  forehead  with  a  gentle  caaTessing  touc^ ;  and  th^i  he  said, 
still  lower  and  more  tenderly  than  befoi^j  bui  srathout  fliachiijig, 
*'  You  must  come  with  me,  Fleda." 

"  Mayn't  I  .stay,**  s^id  Fleda,  sobbing,  while  he  eould  see  in  the 
tension  of  the  muscles  a  violent  effort  at  s^f-coateol  which  he  did 
not  like  to  see,  —  "mayn't  I  ^ay  till -r^ till ^- the  day  safter  to- 
morrow 1" 

"  No,  dear  Fleda,"  said  he,  jstill  strddng  her  head  kindly, — "  I 
will  bring  you  back,  but  you  must  go  with  njte  now.  Your  aunt 
wishes  it  and  we  all  think  it  is  best.    I  will  bring  you  bads;." —  . 

She  sobbed  bitterly  for  a  few  minutes.  T^en  she  begged  in 
smothered  words  that  he  would  leave  her  alone  a  little  while.  He 
went  immediately. 

She  checked  her  sobs  when  she  heard  the  door  dose  upon  him, 
or  as  soon  as  she  could,  and  rising  went  and  kndt  down  by  the 
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,-^40  of  the  ]bed.  U  19s  m^  to  <arjf  tbougb  ^n^ist  sho  did  could 
4Xot  be  done  withouit  many  tear9>'->-it  was  to  repeat  with  equal 
i^mestoess  and  ^l^^amtjr  hear  mothw*8  prajer,  that  she  might  be 
.Jkept  pure  &om  ihe  yml^»  owtact.  Tjaete  beside  the  remains  of 
her  last  dear  eartjily  frjesid,  as  cfc  wane  ^before  going  out  of  his 
sight  for  e¥er^  iit#e  Fleda  ka^  doms  to  met  the  seal  of  faith  and 
hope  to  his  wishes,  and  to  lay  the  coaawtnunnig  hand  of  Memory 
upon  her  conseience.  It  ms»  cboon  doQe,rr~and  then  there  was  but 
one  thing  more  to  4o.  But  oh»  the  teaes  that  fell  as  she  stood 
there !  before  she«ould  go  sm ;  how  the  little  hands  were  pressed 
to  the  bowed  face,  jas  ifikqf  wouid  have  boxoe  up  the  load  they 
rcould  not  reaeh ;  #19  »ponyv^ye  strafe,  before  the  last  look 
could  be  taken,  the  laa^  foodrby -sflid !  But  the  soba  were  forced 
back,  the  h^i^ds  wiped  oS  ^le  tear^,  iite  quivering  features  were 
bidden  into  some  degree  of  .calmness ;  and  she  leaned  forward, 
over  the  loved  faee  that  in  death  had  kept  all  its  wonted  look  of 
mildness  and  pl^d  diignity.  it  was.ki  vain  to  try  to  look  through 
Fleda*s  bhndcd  eyes ;  the  heib  tears  dropped  fast,  while  her  trem- 
blii^  lips  kissed — and  kiss^, — those  cold  and  silent  that  could 
make  ^o  return ;  and  then  feeling  that  it  was  the  last,  that  the 
partiz^  was  over,  she  stood  again  by  the  side  of  the  bod  as  she 
had  done  a  few^ndmM^  before^  in  a  convulsion  of  grief,  her  face 
bowed  down  and  hcr.httle  frame  radced  with  feeling  too  strong 
for  it ;  shaken  visibl^y,  as  if  too  fraU  to  bear  the  trial  to  which  it 
was  put. 

Mr.  Carleton  had  waited  and  waited,  .as  he  thought  long 
enough,  and  stow  at  last  came  in  again,  guessing  how  it  was 
with  her.  He  put  his  arm  round  the  child  and  gently  drew  her 
#way,  and  sitting  down  took  her  on  his  knee  ;  and  endeavoured 
rather  with  actions  than  with  words  to  soothe  and  comfort  iier  ; 
for  he  did  not  know  what  to  say.  Bui  his  gentle  dehcate  way,  the 
soft  touch  with  which  he  again  {itroked  bade  her  hair  or  took  her 
jiand,  speaking  kindness  and  sympathy,  the  loving  pressure  of  his 
lips  once  or  twice  to  her  brow,  the  low  tones  in  which  he  told  her 
that  she  was  making  hei«etf  sick,— *tiiat  she  must  not  do  so, — ^that 
she  must  let  him  take  care  of  hca*, — weate  powerful  to  soothe  or 
quiet  a  sensitive  mind,  and  Fleda  felt  them.  It  was  a  very  difficult 
task,  and  if  undertaken  by  any  one  else  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  disgust  and  distress  her.  But  his  spirit  liad  taken  the 
measui'e  of  hers,  and  he  knew  precisely  how  to  temper  every  word 
and  tone  so  as  just  to  meet  the  nice  sensibilities  of  her  nature.  He 
had  said  hardly  anything,  but  she  had  understood  all  he  meant 
to  say,  and  when  he  told  her  at  last,  softly,  that  it  was  getting 
Jate  and  she  must  let  him  take  her  away,  she  made  no  more 
difficulty,  rose  up  and  let  him  lead  her  out  of  the  room  without 
:>nce  turning  her  h^ad  to  look  back. 
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Mrs.  Carleton  looked  relieved  that  there  was  a  prospect  o' 
getting  away,  and  rose  up  with  a  happy  adjusting  of  her  shawl 
round  her  shoulders."  Aunt  Miriam  came  forward  to  say  good-by, 
but  it  was  very  quietly  said.  Fleda  clasped  her  round  the  neck 
convulsively  for  an  instant,  kissed  her  as  if  a  kiss  could  speak  a 
whole  heartful,  and  then  turned  subnoissively  to  Mr.  Carleton  and 
let  him  lead  her  to  the  carriage. 

There  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  Mrs.  Carleton*s  kindness 
when  they  were  on  the  way.  She  held  the  forlorn  little  child 
tenderly  in  her  arm,  and  told  her  how  glad  she  was  to  have  her 
with  them,  how  glad  she  should  be  if  she  were  going  to  keep  her 
always ;  but  her  saying  so  only  made  Meda  cry,  and  she  soon 
thought  it  best  to  say  nothing.  All  the  rest  of  the  way  Fleda 
■svas  a  picture  of  resignation ;  transparently  pale,  meek,  and  i>ure, 
and  fragile  seemingly,  as  the  dehcatest  wood-flower  that  grows. 
Mr.  Carleton  looked  grieved,  and  leaning  forward  he  took  one  of 
her  hands  in  his  own  and  held  it  affectionately  till  they  got  to  the 
end  of  their  journey.  It  marked  Fleda's  feeling  towards  him  that 
she  let  it  lie  there  without  making  a  motion  to  draw  it  away. 
She  waa  so  still  for  the  last  few  miles  that  her  friends  thought 
she  had  fallen  asleep ;  but  when  the  carriage  stopped  and  the 
light  of  the  lantern  was  flung  inside,  they  saw  the  grave  hazel 
eyes  broad  open  and  gazing  intently  out  of  the  window. 

"  You  will  order  tea  for  us  in  your  dressing-room,  mother  T* 
said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  (7*— who  is  tw/" 

"  Fleda  and  me, — ^unless  you  will  please  to  make  one  of  the 
party." 

"  Certainly  I  will,  but  perhaps  Fleda  might  like  it  better  down- 
stairs.   Wouldn't  you,  dear  1  '* 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,"  said  Fleda.    "  Wherever  you  please." 

"  But  which  would  you  rather,  Fleda  ?"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  I  would  rcUlier  have  it  up-stairs,"  said  Fleda  gently,  "  but  it's 
DO  matter." 

"  AVe  will  have  it  up-stairs,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton.  "  We  will  be 
a  nice  httle  party  up  there  by  ourselves.  You  shall  not  come 
down  till  you  hke." 

"  You  are  hardly  able  to  walk  up,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  tenderly. 
«  Shall  I  carry  you  1" 

The  tears  rushed  to  Fleda's  eyes,  but  she  said  no,  and  managed 
to  mount  the  stairs,  though  it  was  evidently  an  exertion.  Mrs. 
Carleton's  dressing-room,  as  her  son  had  called  it,  looked  very 
pleasant  when  they  got  there.  It  was  well  lighted  and  warmed 
and  something  answering  to  curtains  had  been  summoned  up  from 
its  obscurity  in  storeroom  or  garret  and  hung  up  at  the  windows, 
— "  them  air  fassy  English  folks  had  made  such  a  pint  of  it,"  the 
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landlord  said.  Truth  was,  that  ]Mr.  Carlcton  as  well  as  his  mother 
wanted  this  room  as  a  retreat  for  the  quiet  aud  privacy  which 
travelling  in  compauy  as  they  did  they  could  have  nowhere  else. 
Everything  the  hotel  could  furnish  in  the  sliape  of  couitoii  had 
been  drawn  together  to  give  this  room  as  little  tnc  look  of  a  public 
house  as  possible.  Easy  chairs,  as  ^Ii*s.  Carlcton  remarked  with  a 
disgusted  face,  one  could  not  expect  to  find  in  a  country  inn ; 
there  were  instead  as  many  as  half-a-dozen  of  "these  miserable 
substitutes^'  as  she  called  rocking-chairs,  and  sundry  fashions  oi 
couches  and  sofas,  in  various  degrees  of  elegance  and.convenience. 
The  best  of  these,  a  great  chintz-covered  thing,  fidl  of  pillows, 
stood  invitingly  near  the  bright  fire.  There  ^Iv.  Carlcton  placed 
little  Fieda,  took  off  her  bonnet  and  things,  and  piled  the  cushions 
about  her  just  in  the  way  that  would  make  her  most  easy  and 
comfortable.  He  said  httle,  and  she  nothing,  but  her  eyes  watercd 
again  at  the  kind  tenderness  of  his  manner.  Aud  then  he  loft  her 
in  peace  till  the  tea  came. 

The  tea  was  made  in  that  room  for  those  three  alone.  Fleda 
knew  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlcton  staid  up  there  only  for  her  sake, 
and  it  troubled  her,  but  she  could  not  help  it.  Neither  could  she 
be  very  sorry  so  far  as  one  of  them  was  concerned.  Mr.  Carlcton 
was  too  gooa  to  be  wished  away.  All  that  evening  his  care  of*her 
never  ceased.  At  tea,  which  the  poor  child  would  hardly  have 
shared  but  for  him,  and  after  tea,  when  in  the  absence  of  bustle 
she  had  leisure  to  feel  more  fully  her  strange  circumstances  and 
position,  he  hardly  permitted  her  to  feel  either,  doing  everything 
.for  her  ease  and  pleasure  and  quietly  managing  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  back  his  mother's  more  forward  and  less  happily  adapted 
tokens  of  kind  feeUng.  Though  she  knew  he  was  constantly  occupied 
with  her  Fleda  could  not  feel  oppressed ;  his  kindness  was  as  per- 
vading and  as  unobtrusive  as  the  summer  air  itself ;  she  felt  as  if 
she  was  in  somebody's  hands  that  knew  her  wants  before  she  did, 
and  quietly  supphed  or  prevented  them,  in  a  way  she  could  not 
tell  how.  It  was.  very  rarely  that  she  even  got  a  chance  to  utter  the 
quiet  and  touching  "  thank  you,"  which  invariably  answered  every 
token  of  kindness  or  thoughtfulness  that  permitted  an  answer. 
How  greatly  that  harsh  and  sad  day  was  softened  to  little  Fleda's 
heart  by  the  good  feeling  and  fine  breeding  of  one  i)erson.  She 
thought  when  she  went  to  bed  that  night,  thought  seriously  and 
gratefully,  that  since  she  must  go  over  the  ocean  and  take  that 
long  jourijey  to  her  aunt,  how  glad  she  was,  how  thankful  she 
ought  to  be,  that  she  had  so  very  kind  and  pleasant  people  to  go 
with.  Kind  and  pleasant  she  counted  them  both  ;  but  what  more 
she  thought  of  Mr.  Carlcton  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Her  admi- 
ration of  him  vras  very  high,  appreciating  as  she  aid  to  the  full 
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all  that  charm  of  manner  which  she  could  neither  analyse  nQr 
describe. 

Her  last  words  to  him  that  night,  spoken  with  a  most  w^tfttl 
anxious  glance  into  his  face,  were, 

"  You  will  take  me  back  again,  Mr.  Carleton  ?" 

He  knew  what  she  meant. 

"  Certainly  I  will.    I  promised  you,  Meda." 

"  Whatever  Guy  promises  you  may  be  very  sure  he  will  do,** 
said  his  mother  with  a  smile. 

Fleda  beUeved  it.  But  the  next  morning  it  was  ve^  plain  that 
his  promise  he  would  not  be  called  upon  to  perform ;  Fleda  would 
not  be  well  enough  to  go  to  the  funeral.  She  was  able  indeed  to  get 
up,  but  she  lay  all  day  upon  the  sofa  in  the  dressing-room.  My. 
Carleton  had  bargained  for  no  company  last  night ;  to-day  femate 
curiosity  could  stand  it  no  longer ;  and  Mrs.  Thorn  and  Mrs. 
Evelyn  came  up  to  look  and  gossip  openly  and  to  admire  and 
comment  privately,  when  they  had  a  chance.  Fleda  lay  perfectly 
quiet  and  still,  seeming  not  much  to  notice  or  care  for  their  pre- 
sence ;  they  thought  she  was  tolerably  easy  in  body  and  minij, 
perhaps  tired  and  sleepy,  and  like  to  do  well  enough  affcer  a  few 
days.  How  little  they  knew !  How  little  they  could  imagine  tl?^ 
assembly  of  Thought  which  was  holding  in  that  child's  mind*, 
how  little  they  deemed  of  the  deep,  sad,  serious  look  into  life 
which  that  little  spirit  was  taking.  How  far  they  were  from 
fancying  while  they  were  discussing  all  manner  of  trifles  before 
her,  sometimes  when  they  thought  her  sleeping,  that  in  the 
intervals  between  sadder  and  weightier  things  her  nice  in- 
stincts were  taking  the  guage  of  all  their  characters;  uncon- 
sciously, but  surely ;  how  they  might  have  been  ashamed  if  they 
had  known  that  while  they  were  busy  with  all  affairs  in  the  uni- 
verse but  those  which  most  nearly  concerned  them,  the  little 
child  at  their  side  whom  they  had  almost  forgotten  was  secretly 
looking  up  to  her  Father  in  heaven,  and  asking  to  be  kept  puro 
from  the  world!  "Not  unto  the  wise  and  prudent;** — how 
strange  it  may  seem  in  one  view  of  the  subject, — in  another,  how 
natural,  how  beautiful,  how  reasonable ! 

Fleda  did  not  ask  again  to  be  taken  to  Queechy.  But  as  the 
afternoon  drew  on  she  turned  her  face  away  from  the  company 
and  shielded  it  from  view  among  the  cushions,  and  lay  in  that 
utterly  motionless  state  of  body  which  betrays  a  concentrated 
movement  of  the  spirits  in  some  hidden  direction.  To  her  com- 
panions it  betrayed  nothing.  They  only  lowered  their  tones  a  little 
lest  they  should  disturb  her. 

It  had  grown  dark,  and  she  was  sitting  up  again,  leaning 
against  the  pillows  and  in  her  usual  quietude,  when  Mr.  Carleton 
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came  Id.  Tbey  bad  not  seen  hfm  since  betbro  dinner.  He  came 
to  her  side  and  taking  her  hand  made  some  gentle  inquiry  how 
she  was. 

"  She  has  had  a  fine  rest,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  She  has  been  sleeping  all  the  afternoon,"  said  Mrs.  Carictony— - 
^  she  lay  as  quiet  as  a  mousey  without  stirring ;— you  were  sleep- 
ing, weren't  you,  dear  1** 

Fleda's  lips  hardly  formed  the  word  ^'no,"  and  her  features 
were  quivering  sadly.    Mr.  Carleton  s  were  impenetrable. 

"Bear  Fleda,"  said  he,  stooping  down  and  speaking  with 
equal  gravity  and  kindliness  of  manner, — ^  you  were  not  able 
to  go.** 

Fleda*s  shake  of  the  head  gave  a  meek  acquiescence.  But  her 
face  was  covered,  Mid  the  gay  talkers  around  her  were  silenced 
and  sobered  by  the  heaving  of  her  httle  frame  with  sobs  that  sho 
could  not  keep  back.  Mr.  Carleton  secured  the  permanence  of 
their  silence  for  that  evening.  He  dismissed  them  the  room 
again  and  would  have  nobody  there  but  himself  and  his  mother. 

Instead  of  being  better  the  next  day  Fleda  was  not  able  to  get 
up :  she  was  somewhat  feverish  and  exceedingly  weak.  She  Siy 
like  a  baby,  Mrs.  Carleton  said,  and  gave  as  little  trouble.  Gentle 
and  patient  always,  she  made  no  complaint,  and  even  uttered  no 
wish,  and  whatever  they  did  made  no  objection.  Though  many 
a  tear  that  day  and  the  following  paid  its  faithful  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  what  she  had  lost,  no  one  knew  it:  she  was  never 
seen  to  weep  ;  and  the  very  grave  copaposure  of  her  face  and  her 
passive  unconcern  as  to  what  was  done  or  doing  around  her 
alone  gave  her  friends  reason  to  suspect  that  the  mind  was  not 
as  quiet  as  the  body.  Mr.  Carleton  was  the  only  one  who  saw 
deeper;  the  only  one  that  guessed  why  the  little  hand  often 
covered  the  eyes  so  carefully,  and  read  the  very,  very  grave  linea 
of  the  mouth  that  it  could  not  hide. 

As  soon  as  she  could  bear  it  he  had  her  brought  out  to  the 
dressing-room  again,  and  laid  on  the  sofa;  and  it  was  several 
days  before  she  could  be  got  any  further.  But  there  he  could 
be  more  with  her  and  devote  himself  more  to  her  pleasure  ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  had  made  himself  necessary  to  the  poor 
child's  comfort  in  a  way  beyond  what  he  was  aware  of. 

He  was  not  the  only  one  who  showed  her  kindness.  Un- 
wearied care  and  most  affectionate  attention  were  lavished  upon 
ner  by  his  mother  and  both  her  friends  ;  they  all  thought  they 
could  not  do  enough  to  mark  their  feeling  and  regard  for  her. 
^Irs.  Carleton  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  nursed  her  by  night  and  by  day. 
"Sirs.  Evelyn  read  to  her.  Mi*s.  Thorn  would  come  often  to  look 
and  smile  at  her  and  say  a  few  words  of  heart-felt  pity  and  sym- 
pathy.   Yet  Fleda  could  not  feel  quite  at  home  wit^  any  one  of 
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them.  They  did  not  sec  it.  Her  manner  was  affectionate  and 
gi'atcful,  to  the  utmost  of  their  wish  ;  her  simple  natural  polite- 
ness, her  nice  sense  of  propriety,  were  at  every  call ;  she  seemed 
after  a  few  days  to  be  q&  cheerful  and  to  enter  as  much  into  what 
was  going  on  about  her  as  they  had  any  reason  to  expect  she 
could  ;  and  they  were  satisfied.  But  while  moving  thus  smoothly 
among  her  new  companions,  in  secret  her  spirit  stood  aloof ; 
there  was  not  one  of  them  that  could  touch  her,  that  could  under- 
stand her,  that  could  meet  the  want  of  her  nature.  Mrs.  Carleton 
was  incapacitated  for  it  by  education  ;  Mrs.  Evelyn  by  character ; 
Mrs.  Thorn  by  natural  constitution.  Of  them  all,  though  by  far 
the  least  winning  and  agreeable  in  personal  qualifications,  Fleda 
would  soonest  have  relied  on  Mrs.  Thorn,  could  soonest  have 
loved  her.  Her  homely  sympathy  and  kindness  made  their  way 
to  the  child's  heart ;  Fleda  felt  them  and  trusted  them.  But 
there  were  too  few  points  of  contact.  Fleda  thanked  her,  and 
did  not  wish  to  see  her  again.  With -Mrs.  Carleton  Fleda  had 
almost  nothing  at  all  in  common.  And  that  notwithstanding  all 
this  lady's  politeness,  intelligence,  cultivation,  and  real  kindness 
toward.s  hei-self.  Fleda  would  readily  have  given  her  credit  for 
them  all ;  and  yet,  the  nautilus  may  as  soon  compare  notes  with 
the  navigator,  the  canary  might  as  well  study  MaelzeFs  Me- 
tronome, as  a  child  of  nature  and  a  woman  of  the  world  com- 
prehend and  suit  each  other.  The  nature  of  the  one  must 
change  or  the  two  must  remain  the  world  wide  apart,  Fleda 
felt  it,  she  did  not  know  why*  Mra.  Carleton  was  very  kind,  and 
pei-fcctly  poUte  ;  but  Fleda  had  no  pleasure  in  her  kindness,  no 
trust  in  her  politeness  ;  or  if  that  be  saying  too  much,  at  least 
«he  felt  that  for  some  inexplicable  reason  both  were  unsatis- 
factory. Even  the  tact  which  each  possessed  in  an  exquisite 
degree  was  not  the  Same  in  each  ;  in  one  it  was  the  self-graduating 
ix)wer  of  a  clever  machine, — ^in  the  other,  the  delicateness  of  the 
sensitive  plant.  Mi's.  Carleton  herself  was  not  without  some 
sense  of  this  distinction  ;  she  confessed,  secretly,  that  there  was 
something  in  Fleda  out  of  the  reach  of  her  discernment,  and 
consequently  beyond  the  walk  of  her  skill ;  and  felt  rather  un- 
easily, that  more  delicate  hands  were  needed  to  guide  so  delicate 
a  nature.  Mrs.  Evelyn  came  nearer  the  point.  She  was  very 
pleasant,  and  she  knew  how  to  do  things  in  a  charming  way ;  and 
there  were  times,  frequently,  when  Fleda  thought  she  was  every- 
thing lovely.  But  yet,  now  and  then  a  mere  word,  or  look,  would 
contradict  this  fair  promise,  a  something  of  kardiicss  which  Fleda 
could  not  reconcile  with  the  soft  gentleness  of  other  times  ;  and 
on  the  whole  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  unsure  ground  to  her  ;  she  could 
not  adventure  her  confidence  there. 

With  Mr.  Carleton  alone  Fleda  felt  at  homo.    He  only,  she 
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knew,  completely  understood  and  appreciated  her.  Yet  she  saw 
also  that  with  others  he  was  not  the  same  as  with  her.  Whether 
grave  or  gay  there  was  about  him  an  air  of  cool  indifference,  very 
often  reserved  and  not  seldom  haughty ;  and  the  eye  which  could 
melt  and  glow  when  turned  upon  her,  was  sometimes  as  bright 
and  cold  as  a  winter  sky.  Fleda  felt  sm*e  however  that  she  might 
trust  him  entirely  so  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned ;  oi  the  rest 
she  stood  in  doubt.  She  was  quite  right  in  both  cases.  What- 
ever else  there  might  be  in  that  blue  eye,  there  was  truth  in  it 
when  it  met  hers ;  she  gave  that  truth  her  fuU  confidence  and 
was  willing  to  honour  every  draught  made  upon  her  charity  for 
the  other  parts  oi  his  character. 

He  never  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  her.  He  was  always  doing 
something  for  which  Fleda  loved  him,  but  so  quietly  and  happily 
that  she  could  neither  help  his  taking  the  trouble  nor  thank  him 
ior  it.  It  might  have  been  matter  of  surprise  that  a  gay  young 
man  of  lashion  shoidd  concern  himselt  like  a  brother  about  the 
wants  of  a  little  child  ;  the  young  gentlemen  down-stairs  who 
were  not  of  the  society  in  the  dressing-room  did  make  themselves 
very  merry  upon  the  subject,  and  rallied  Mr.  Carleton  with  the 
common  amount  of  ^vit  and  wisdom  about  his  little  sweetheart ; 
a  railleiy  which  met  the  most  flinty  indifference.  But  none  of 
those  who  saw  Fleda  ever  thought  strange  ot  anything  that  was 
done  for  her ;  and  Mrs.  Carleton  was  rejoiced  to  have  her  son 
take  up  the  task  she  was  fain  to  lay  down.  So  he  reallv,  more 
than  any  one  else,  had  the  management  of  her ;  and  Fleda 
invariably  greeted  his  entrance  into  the  room  with  a  faint  smile, 
which  even  the  ladies  who  saw  agreed  was  well  worth  working 
for 
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J8»  honourable  <       _    . 

man  happy,  there  would  have  been  nothing 


If  tnT<pfe  possessions,  pompous  titles^  honourable  charges,  and  profitaVe  commia. 
siona,  could  have  made  thia  proud  m      ' 


Sevebal  days  had  passed.  Pleda's  cheej^s  had  gained  no  colour, 
but  she  had  grown  a  little  stronger,  andit  was  thought  the  party 
might  proceed  on  their  way  without  any  more  tarrying ;  trusting 
that  change  and  the  motion  of  travelling  would  do  better  things  for 
Fleda  than  could  be  hoped  from  any  further  stay  at  Montepoole. 
The  matter  was  talked  over  in  an  evening  consultation  in  the 
dressing-room,  and  it  was  decided  that  they  would  set  off  on  the 
second  day  thereafter. 

Fleda  was  lying  quietly  on  her  sofa,  with  her  eyes  closed, 
having  had  nothing  to  say  during  the  discussion.  They  thought 
she  had  perhaps  not  heard  it.  Mr.  Carleton's  sharper  eyes,  how- 
ever, saw  that  one  or  two  tears  were  gUmmering  just  under  the 
eyelash.    He  bent  down  over  her  and  whispered, — 

"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of,  Fleda,  do  I  not  1" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  aunt  Miriam,"  Fleda  said  in  an  answering 
whisper,  without  opening  her  eyes. 

«  I  will  take  care  of  that." 

Fleda  looked  up  and  smiled  most  expressively  her  thanks,  and 
n  five  minutes  was  asleep.  Mr.  Carleton  stood  watching  her, 
querying  how  long  those  clear  eyes  would  have  nothing  to  hide, 
— how  long  that  oright  purity  could  resist  the  corrosion  of  the 
world's  breath  ;  and  half  thinking  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
spirit  to  pass  away,  with  its  lustre  upon  it,  than  stay  till  self- 
interest  should  sharpen  the  eye,  and  the  lines  of  diplomacy  write 
themselves  on  that  fair  brow.    "  Better  so ;  better  so." 

"  What  ai  0  you  thinking  of  so  gloomily,  Guy  ? "  said  his 
mother. 

"  That  is  a  tender  little  creatmre  to  struggle  with  a  rough 
world." 

"  She  won*t  have  to  struggle  with  it,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton. 

*  She  will  do  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 
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"  I  don*t  think  she'd  find  it  a  rough  world,  where  you  were, 
IVfc.  Carleton,"  said  Mrs.  Thorn. 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  he  said  smiling.  "  I^ut  unhappily  my 
power  reaches  very  little  way." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  with  a  sly  smile,— '*  that  might 
be.  arranged  differently — Mrs.  Eossitur — I  have  no  doubt  — 
would  desire  nothing  better  than  a  smooth  world  for  her  httle 
niece  —  and  Mr.  Carleton*s  power  might  be  unlimited  in  its 
extent." 

There  was  no  answer,  and  the  absolute  repose  of  all  the  lines 
of  the  young  gentleman's  face  bordered  too  nearly  on  contempt 
to  encourage  the  lady  to  pursue  her  jest  any  further. 

The  next  day  Fleda  was  well  enough  to  bear  moving.  Mr. 
Carleton  had  her  carefully  bundled  up,  and  then  carried  her 
down-stairs  and  placed  her  in  the  little  light  wagon  which  had 
once  before  brought  her  to  the  Pool  Luckily  it  was  a  mild  day, 
for  no  close  carriage  was  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  The  stage- 
coach in  which  Fleda  had  been  fetched  from  her  erandfather'a 
was  in  use,  away  somewhere.  Mr.  Carleton  drove  her  down  to 
ocmt  Miriam's,  and  leaving  her  there  he  went  off  again  ;  and 
whatever  he  did  with  himself  it  was  a  good  two  hours  before  he 
came  bai^.  All  too  little  yet  they  were  for  the  tears  and  the 
^nnpatby  which  went  to  so  mauy  things  both  in  the  past  and  in 
t£e  future.  Aunt  Miriam  had  not  said  half  she  wished  to  say, 
when  the  wagon  was  at  the  gate  again,  and  Mr.  Carleton  came  to 
take  his  little  chaise  away. 

He  found  her  sitting  happiljr  in  aunt  Miriam*s  lap.  Fleda 
was  very  grateful  to  him  for  leaving  her  such  a  nice  long  time, 
abd' welcomed  him  with  even  a  brighter  smile  than  usual  But 
her  head  rested  wistfully  on  her  aunt's  bosom  after  that ;  and 
when  he  adced  her  if  she  was  almost  ready  to  go,  she  hid  her  face 
there  and  put  her  arms  about  her  neck  The  old  lady  held  her 
<do8e  for  a  few  minutes,  in  silence. 

"  F3.fleda,"  said  aunt  Miriam  gravely  and  tenderly, — "  do  you 
know  what  was  your  mother's  prayer,  for  you  % " 

"Yes," — she  whispered. 

"What  was  it  1" 

«  That  I— might  be  kept—" 

"  Unspotted  from  the  world !"  repeated  aunt  Ikliriam  in  a 
tone  of  tender  and  deep  feeling  ; — ■'  My  sweet  blossom  ! — ^how 
wilt  thou  keep  so  %  Will  you  remember  always  your  mother's 
ayer  1" 

"I  will  try." 

«  How  will  you  try,  Fleda  ?" 

Twill  pray." 

Aimt  Miriam  kissed  her  again  and  again,  fondly  repeating^ 
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"  The  Lord  hear  thee  ! — The  Lord  bless  ttiec  ! — TTie  Lord  keep 
thee ! — as  a  lily  among  thorns,  my  precious  little  babe ; — though 
in  the  world,  not  of  it. — " 

"  Do  you  think  that  is  possible  ?"  said  Mr.  Carlcton  signifi* 
cantly,  when  a  few  moments  after  they  had  risen  and  were  about 
to  separate.  Aunt  Miriam  looked  at  him  iu  surprise  and 
asked, 

"What,  sir?" 

"  To  live  in  the  world  and  not  be  like  the  world  ?" 

She  cast  her  eyes  upon  Fleda,  fondly  smoothing  down  her  soft 
hair  with  both  hands  for  a  minute  or  two  before  she  answered^ 

"  By  the  help  of  one  thing,  sir,  yes  !  ** 

"  And  what  is  that  V*  said  he  quickly. 

"  The  blessing  of  God,  with  whom  all  things  arc  possible." 

His  eyes  fell,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  incredulous  sadness  in 
his  half  smilo  which  aunt  Miriam  understood  better  than  be  old. 
She  sighed  as  she  folded  Flcda  ap^ain  to  her  breast  and  whisper- 
ingly  bade  her  "  Remember  !"  But  Fleda  knew  nothing  of  it; 
and  when  she  had  finally  parted  from  aunt  Miriam  and  was 
seated  in  the  little  wagon  on  her  way  home,  to  her  fancy  the  best 
friend  she  had  in  the  world  was  sitting  beside  her. 

Neither  was  her  judgment  wrong,  so  far  as  it  went.  She  ea,w 
true  where  she  saw  at  ail.  But  there  was  a  great  deal  she  could 
not  sec. 

Mr.  Carleton  was  an  unbeliever.  Not  maliciously, — not  wil- 
fully,— not  stupidly ; — rather  the  fool  of  circumstance.  His 
scepticism  might  bo  traced  to  the  joint  workings  of  a  very  fine 
nature  and  a  vciy  bad  education.  Tliat  is,  education  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  term ;  of  course  none  of  the  means  and  appliances  of 
mental  culture  had  been  wanting  to  him. 

He  was  an  uncommonly  fine  example  of  what  nature  alone  can 
do  for  a  man.  A  character  of  nature's  building  is  at  best  a  very 
ragged  cliair,  without  religion  s  finishing  hand  ; — at  the  utmost 
a  Inie  ruin — no  more.  And  if  that  be  the  utTnosty  of  nature's 
handiwork,  v^'liat  is  at  the  other  end  ot  the  scale  ? — alas !  tho 
rubble  stones  of  the  ruin ;  w^hat  of  good  and  fair  nature  had 
reared  there  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand  alone.  But  religion 
cannot  work  alike  on  every  foundation  ;  and  the  varieties  arc  as 
many  as  the  individuals.  Sometimes  she  must  build  the  whole, 
from  the  very  groimd  ;  and  there  are  cases  where  nature's  work 
stands  so  strong  and  fair  that  religion  s  strength  may  be  expended 
in  perfecting  and  enriching  and  carrying  it  to  an  micoramon. 
height  of  giace  and  beauty,  and  dedicating  tho  fair  temple  to  a 
new  use. 

Of  religion  Mr.  Carleton  had  nothing  at  all,  and  a  true  Chris- 
tian chai'acter  had  never  crossed  his  path  near  enough  for  him  to 
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become  acquainted  with  it.  His  mother  was  a  womaA  of  the 
world ;  his  father  had  been  a  man  of  the  world ;  and  what  is 
more,  so  deep-dyed  a  politician  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
except  as  to  bare  natural  affection,  he  was  nothing  to  his  son  and 
his  son  was  nothing  to  him.  Both  mother  and  father  thought  tho 
son  a  piece  of  perfection,  and  mothers  and  fathers  have  very  often 
indeed  thought  so  on  less  grounds.  Mr.  Carleton  saw,  whene^'er 
he  took  time  to  look  at  him,  that  Guy  had  no  lack  either  of  quick ' 
wit  or  manly  bearing ;  that  he  had  pride  enough  to  keep  him 
from  low  company  and  make  him  abhor  low  pursuits ;  if  any- 
thing more  than  pride  and  better  than  pride  mingled  with  it,  the 
father's  discernment  could  not  reach  so  far.  He  had  a  love  foi 
knowledge  too,  that  from  a  child  made  him  eager  in  seeking  it,  in 
ways  both  regular  and  desultory ;  and  tastes  which  his  mother 
laughingly  said  would  give  him  all  the  elegance  of  a  woman, 
joined  to  the  strong  manly  character  which  no  one  ever  doubted 
he  possessed.  She  looked  mostly  at  the  outside,  willing  if  that 
pleased  her  to  tako  everything  else  upon  trust ;  and  the  grace  of 
manner  which  a  warm  heart  and  fine  sensibilities  and  a  mind 
entirely  frank  and  aboveboard  had  given  him,  from  his  earliest 
years  had  more  than  met  all  her  wishes.  No  one  suspected  tho 
stubbornness  and  energy  of  will  which  was  in  fact  the  backbone  of 
his  chiaracter.  Nothing  tried  it.  His  father's  death  early  left 
little  Guy  to  his  mother's  guardianship.  Contradicting  him  was 
the  last  thing  she  thought  of,  and  of  course  it  was  attempted  by 
no  one  else. 

If  she  would  ever  have  allowed  that  he  had  a  fault,  which  she 
never  would,  it  was  one  that  grew  out  of  his  greatest  virtue,  an 
unmanageable  truth  of  character ;  and  if  she  ever  unwillingly 
recognised  its  companion  virtue,  firmness  of  will,  it  was  when  she 
endeavoured  to  combat  certain  troublesome  demonstrations  of  the 
other.  In  spite  of  all  the  grace  and  charm  of  manner  in  which 
he  was  allowed  to  be  a  model,  and  which  was  as  natural  to  him  as 
it  was  universal,  if  ever  the  interests  of  tnith  came  in  conflict 
with  the  dictates  of  society  he  flung  minor  considerations  behind 
his  back  and  came  out  with  some  startling  piece  of  bluntness  at 
which  his  mother  was  utterly  confounded.  These  occasions  were 
very  rare ;  he  never  sought  them.  Always  where  it  was  possible 
he  chose  either  to  speak  or  bo  silent  in  an  unexceptionable  manner. 
But  sometimes  the  barrier  of  conventionalities,  or  his  mother's 
unwise  policy,  pressed  too  hard  upon  his  integrity  or  his  indigna- 
tion ;  and  he  would  then  free  the  barrier  and  present  the  shut-out 
truth  in  its  fuU  size  iand  proportions  before  his  mother  s  shocked 
eyes.  It  was  in  vain  to  try  to  coax  or  blind  him ;  a  marble  statue 
is  not  more  unrufiied  by  the  soft  airs  of  summer ;  and  Mrs. 
Carleton  was  fain  to  console  herself  with  the  reflection  that  Quy'a 
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very  next  act  after  one  of  these  breaks  woidd  be  one  of  such 
happy  fascination  that  the  former  would  be  forgotten ;  and  that 
in  this  world  of  discordancies  it  was  impossible  on  the  whole  for 
any  one  to  come  nearer  perfection.  And  if  thei-e  was  incon- 
renience  there  were  also  great  comforts  about  this  character  of 
truthfulness. 

So  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  University  the 
yoimg  heir  lived  a  life  of  as  free  and  uncontrolled  enjoyment  as 
the  deer  on  his  grounds,  happily  led  by  his  own  fine  instincts  to 
seek  that  enjoyment  in  pure  and  natuxm  sources.  His  tutor  was 
proud  of  his  success ;  his  dependants  loved  his  frank  and  high 
bearing ;  his  mother  rejoiced  in  his  personal  accomplishments, 
and  was  secretly  well  pleased  that  his  tastes  led  him  another  way 
from  the  more  common  and  less  safe  indidgences  of  other  young 
men.  He  had  not  escaped  the  temptations  of  opportunity  and 
example.  But  gambling  was  not  intellectual  enough,  jockeving 
was  too  undigniled,  and  drinking  too  coarse  a  pleasure  for  him. 
Even  hunting  and  coursing  charmed  him  but  for  a  few  times ; 
when  he  found  he  could  out-ride  and  out-leap  all  his  companions, 
he  hunted  no  more ;  telling  his  mother  when  she  attacked  him  on 
the  subject,  that  he  thought  the  hare  the  worthier  animal  of  the 
two  upon  a  chase;  and  that  the  fox  deserved  an  easier  death. 
BSa  friends  twitted  him  with  his  want  of  spirit  and  want  of  man- 
liness ;  but  such  light  shafts  bounded  back  from  the  buff  suit  of 
cool  indifference  in  which  their  object  was  cased  ;  and  his  com- 
panions very  soon  gave  over  the  attempt  either  to  persuade  or 
annoy  him,  with  the  conclusion  that  '^  nothing  could  be  done  with 
Carleton." 

The  same  wants  that  had  displeased  him  in  the  sports  soon, 
led  him  to  decline  the  company  of  those  who  indulged  in  them* 
Prom  the  low-minded,  from  the  uncultivated,  from  the  unrefined 
in  mind  and  manner,  and  such  there  are  in  the  highest  class  of 
society  as  well  as  in  the  less  favoured,  he  shrank  away  in  secret 
disgust  or  weariness.  There  was  no  afi&nity.  To  his  books,  to 
his  grounds,  which  he  took  endless  delight  in  overseeing,  to  the 
fine  ai-ts  in  general,  for  which  he  had  a  great  love  and  for  one  or* 
two  of  them  a  great  talent, — ho  went  with  restless  enei^  and  no  - 
want  of  companionship  ;  and  at  one  or  the  other,  always  pushing 
eagerly  forward  after  some  point  of  excellence  or  some  new  attain- 
ment not  yet  reached,  and  which  sprang  up  after  one  another  as 
fast  ^  ever  "  Alps  on  Alps,"  he  was  happily  and  constantly  busy. 
Too  solitary,  his  mother  thought, — caring  less  for  society  than 
she  wished  to  see  liim ;  but  tnat  she  trusted  would  mend  itselt 
He  would  be  through  the  University  and  come  of  age  and  go  into 
the  world,  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

But  years  brought  a  change — not  the  change  his  mothe£ 
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looked  for.  That  eestless  active  energy  which  had  made  the 
years  of  his  youth  so  happy,  became^  in  connexion  with  one  or 
two  othor  qualities,  a  troublesome  companion  when  ho  had 
reached  tho  age  of  manhood,  and  obeying  manhood's  law  had 
''put  away  cluldish  things."  On  wha^  should  it  spend  itself? 
It  had  lost  none  of  its  strength ,  while  his  fastidious  notions  of 
excellence  and  a  far-reaching  clear-sightedness  which  belonge^l  to 
his  truth  of  nature,  greatly  narrowed  the  sphere  of  its  possible 
action.  He  oould  not  delude  himself  into  the  belief  tnat  the 
oversight  of  his  plantations  and  the  perfecting  his  park  scenex^ 
could  be  a  worthy  end  of  existence ;  or  that  painting  and  music 
were  meant  to  be  the  stamina  of  life ;  or  even  that  books  were 
their  own  final  cause.  These  things  had  refined  and  enriched 
him ; — they  might  go  on  doing  so  to  the  end  of  his  days ; — but 
/or  what  f    For  what  ? 

It  is  said  that  eveiybody  has  his  niche,  failing  to  find  which 
nobody  fills  his  place  or  acta  his  part  in  society.  Mr.  Carleton 
could  not  find  his  niche,  and  he  consequently  grew  dissatisfied 
everywhere.  His  mother*s  hopes  from  the  University  and  the 
TVorld,  were  sadly  disappointed. 

At  the  University  he  had  not  lost  his  time.  The  pride  of 
character,  which  joined  with  less  estimable  pride  of  birth  was  a 
marked  feature  in  his  oomxx)sition,  made  him  look  with  sconx 
upon  the  ephemeral  pursuits  of  one  set  of  young  men  ;  while  his 
strong  intdlectual  tastes  drew  him  in  the  other  direction ;  and 
the  energetic  activity  which  drove  him  to  do  everjiihing  well  that 
he  once  took  in  hand,  carried  him  to  high  distinction.  Being 
there  he  would  have  disdained  to  be  anywhere  but  at  the  top  of 
the  tree.  But  out  of  the  University  and  in  possession  of  his 
estates,  what  should  he  do  with  himself  and  them  1 

A  question  easy  to  settle  by  most  voung  men  I  very  easy  to 
settle  by  Guy,  if  he  had  had  the  due  of  Christian  truth  to  guide 
him  through  tho  labyrinth.  But  the  clue  was  wanting,  and  the 
world  seemed  to  him  a  world  of  confusion. 

A  certain  deamess  of  judgment  is  apt  to  be  the  blessed  hand- 
maid of  imcommon  truth  of  cnaracter ;  the  mind  that  knows  not 
what  it  is  to  play  tricks  upon  its  neighbours  is  rewarded  by  a 
comparative  fraeaom  from  self-deception.  Guy  oould  not  sit 
down  upon  his  estates  and  lead  an  insect  life  like  that  recom- 
mended by  Eossitur.  His  energies  wanted  room  to  expend 
themselves.  But  the  world  offered  no  sphere  that  would  satisfy 
him ;  even  had  his  circumstances  and  position  laid  all  equally 
open.'  It  was  a  hxx&y  world,  but  to  him  people  seemed  to  be  busy 
upon  trifles,  or  working  in  a  circle,  or  workmg  mischief ;  and  his 
nice  notions  of  what  oibght  to  he  were  shocked  by  what  he  saw 
fCfUf  in  every  direction  around  him.    He  was  disgusted  with  what 
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he  called  the  drivelling  of  eome  unhappy  specimens  of  the  Churcli 
which  had  come  in  his  way ;  he  disbelieved  the  truth  of  what 
such  men  professed.  If  there  had  been  truth  in  it,  he  thought, 
th?y  would  deserve  to  be  drummed  out  of  the  profession.  He 
detested  the  crooked  involvements  and  double-dealing  oi  the  law. 
He  despised  the  butterfly  life  of  a  soldier ;  and  as  to  the  other 
side  of  a  soldier's  life,  «^in  he  thought,  what  is  it  for? — ^to 
humour  the  arrogance  of  the  proud, — ^to  pamper  the  appetite  of 
the  full, — to  tighten  the  grip  of  the  iron  hand  of  power ; — and 
though  it  be  sometimes  for  better  ends,  yet  the  soldier  cannot 
choose  what  letters  of  the  alphabet  of  obedience  he  will  learn. 
Politics  was  the  very  shaking  of  the  government  sieve,  where  if 
there  were  any  solid  i-esult  it  was  accompanied  with  a  veiy  great , 
flying  about  of  chaff  indeed.  Society  was  nothing  but  whip, 
syllabub, — a  mere  conglomeration  ot  bubbles, — as  hollow  and  as 
unsatisfying.  And  in  lower  departments  of  human  life,  as  far  as 
he  knew,  he  saw  evils  yet  more  deplorable.  The  Church  played 
at  shuttlecock  with  men's  credulousness,  the  law  with  their 
purses,  the  me<lical  profession  with  their  lives,  the  military  with 
their  liberties  and  hopes.  He  acknowledged  that  in  all  these  lines 
of  action  there  was  much  talent,  much  good  intention,  much  ad- 
mirable diligence  and  acuteness  brought  out — but  to  what  great 
general  end  ?  He  saw  in  short  that  the  machinery  of  the  human 
mind,  both  at  large  and  in  particular,  was  out  of  order.  He  did 
not  know  what  was  the  broken  wheel  the  want  of  which  set  all 
the  rest  to  running  wrong. 

This  v>'as  a  strange  train  of  thought  for  a  very  young  man ; 
but  Guy  had  lived  much  alone,  and  in  solitude  one  is  like  a 
person  who  has  climbed  a  high  mountain;  the  air  is  purer 
about  him,  his  vision  is  freer ;  the  eye  goes  straight  and  clear  to 
the  distant  view  which  below  on  the  plain  a  thousand  things 
would  come  between  to  intercept.  But  there  was  some  morbid- 
^ness  about  it  too.  Disapi)ointment  in  two  of  three  instances 
.'  where  he  had  given  his  full  confidence  and  been  obliged  to  take 
it  back  had  quickened  him  to  generalise  unfavourably  upon 
human  character,  both  in  the  mass  and  in  individuals.  And  a 
restless  dissatisfaction  with  himself  and  the  world  did  not  tend 
to  a  healthy  view  of  things.  Yet  truth  was  at  the  bottom  ;  truth 
rarely  arrived  at  without  the  help  of  revelation.  He  discerned  a 
want  he  did  not  know  how  to  supply.  His  fine  perceptions  felt 
the  jar  of  the  machinery  which  other  men  are  too  busy  or  too 
deaf  to  hear.    It  seemed  to  him  hopelessly  disordered. 

This  habit  of  thinking  wrought  a  change  very  unlike  what 
his  mother  had  looked  for.  He  mingled  more  in  society,  but 
Mrs.  Carleton  saw  that  the  eye  with  which  he  looked  upon  it 
was  yet  colder  than  it  wont  to  be.    A  cloud  came  over  the 
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light  gay  spirited  manner  ho  had  used  to  wear.  Tlie  charm  of 
his  address  was  ds  great  as  ever  where  he  pleased  to  show  it, 
but  much  more  generally  now  he  contented  himself  with  a  cool 
reserve,  as  impossible  to  disturb  as  to  find  lault  with.  His 
temper  suffered  the  same  eclipse.  It  was  naturally  excellent. 
His  passions  were  not  hastily  moved.  He  had  never  been  easy  to 
offend  ;  his  careless  good-humour  and  an  unbounded  proud  self- 
respect  made  him  look  rather  with  contempt  than  anger  upon 
the  things  that  fire  most  men ;  though  when  once  moved  to  dis- 
pleasure it  was  stern  and  abiding  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of 
his  character.  The  same  good-humour  and  cool  seli-rcspect 
forbade  him  even  then  to  be  eager  in  showing  resentment ;  the 
offender  fell  off  from  his  esteem  and  apparently  from  the  sphere 
of  his  notice  as  easily  as  a  drojj  ot  water  from  a  duck's  wing,  and 
could  w^ith  as  much  ease  regain  his  lost  lodgment ;  but  unless 
there  were  wi'ong  to  be  i-ighted  or  truth  to  be  vindicated  he  was 
in  general  safe  from  any  fuither  tokens  of  displeasure.  In  those 
cases  Mr.  Carleton  was  an  adversary  to  be  dreaded.  As  cool,  as 
unwavering,  as  persevering  there  as  in  other  things,  he  there  a.s 
in  other  things  no  more  failed  of  his  end.  And  at  bottom  these 
characteristics  remained  the  same ;  it  was  rather  his  humour  than 
his  temper  that  suffered  a  change.  That  grew  more  gloomy  and 
less  gentle.  He  was  more  easily  irritated  and  would  show  it 
more  freely  than  in  the  old  happy  times  had  ever  been. 

Mrs.  Carleton  would  have  been  glad  to  have  those  times  back 
again.  It  could  not  be.  Guy  could  not  be  content  any  longer  in 
the  Happy  Valley  of  Amhara.  Life  had  something  for  him  to  do 
beyond  his  park  palings.  He  had  carried  manly  exercises  and 
personal  accomplishments  to  an  uncommon  point  of  perfection  ; 
he  knew  his  libraiy  well  and  his  grounds  thoroughly,  and  had 
made  excellent  improvement  of  both ;  it  was  in  vain  to  try  to 
persuade  him  that  seed-time  and  haiTcst  were  the  same  thing, 
and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  rest  in  what  he  had  done  ; 
show  his  bright  colours  and  flutter  like  a  moth  in  the  sunshine 
or  sit  down  like  a  degenerate  bee  in  the  summer  time  and  eat  his 
own  honey.  The  power  of  action  which  he  know  in  himself  could 
not  rest  without  something  to  act  upon.    It  longed  to  be  doing. 

But  what  1 

Conscience  is  often  morbidly  far-sighted.  Mr.  Carleton  had 
a  very  large  tenantry  around  him  and  depending  upon  him,  in 
bettering  whose  condition,  if  he  had  but  known  it,  all  tiiose 
energies  might  have  found  full  play.  It  never  entered  into  his 
head.  He  abhorred  business, — the  detail  of  business;  and  his 
fastidious  tastes  especially  shrank  from  having  anything  to  do 
among  those  whose  business  was  literally  their  life.  The  eye 
sensitively  fond  of  elegance,  the  extreme  of  elegance,  in  every- 
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thing,  and  permitting  no  other  around  or  about  hinii  oould  not 
bear  the  tokens  of  mental  and  bodily  wretchedness  among  the  ig- 
norant poor ;  he  escaped  from  them  as  soon  as  possible ;  thought 
that  poverty  was  one  of  the  irr^;ularities  of  tms  wrong-workmg 
machine  of  a  world,  and  somethixig  utterly  beyond  his  power  to 
do  away  or  alleviate ;  and  left  to  his  steward  all  the  responsibility 
that  of  right  rested  on  his  own  shoulders. 

And  at  last  unable  to  content  himself  in  the  old  routine  of 
things  he  quitted  home  and  England  even  before  he  was  of  age, 
and  roved  from  place  to  place,  trying,  and  trying  in  vain,  to  soothe 
the  vague  restlessness  that  called  for  a  very  different  remedy. 

'*  Oo  c-baosc  dc  del,— Vcn  se  change  ooiut  dd  ad.** 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Vjire  Christabelle,  that  ladye  brig^t^ 

Was  had  forth  ol  the  tovnx! : 
But  ever  she  droopeth  in  her  mindc. 
As,  nipt  by  an  ungentle  winde. 

Doth  some  uire  lillyo  flowro. 

6t&  CAmjaoL 


That  evening,  the  last  of  their  stay  at  Montepoolc,  Fledawas 
thought  well  enough  to  take  her  tea  in  company.  So  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  csuried  her  down,  though  she  could  have  T^dked,  and  placed 
her  on  the  sofa  in  the  parlour. 

Whatever  disposition  the  young  of&cers  might  have  felt  to 
renew  their  pleasantry  on  the  occasion,  it  was  shamed  into  si- 
lence. There  was  a  pure  dignity  about  that  littie  pale  face  which 
protected  itself.  They  were  quite  struck,  and  Fleda  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  want  of  attention  from  any  of  the  party.  Mr. 
Evelyn  idssed  her.  Mr.  Thorn  brought  a  Httle  table  to  the  side 
of  the  sofa  for  her  cup  of  tea  to  stand  on,  and  handed  her  the 
toast  most  dutifuUy;  and  her  cousin  Bossitur  went  back  and 
forth  between  her  and  the  tea-urn.  All  of  the  ladies  seemed  to 
take  immense  satisfaction  in  looking  at  her,  they  did  it  so  much ; 
standing  about  the  hearth-rug  with  their  cups  in  their  hands,  sip- 
ping their  tea.  Fleda  was  quite  touched  with  everybody's  kind- 
ness, but  somebody  at  the  back  of  the  sofa  whom  she  did  not  see 
was  the  greatest  comfort  of  all. 

"You  must  let  me  carry  you  up-stairs  when  you  go,  Fleda,** 
said  her  cousin.  "  I  shall  grow  quite  jealous  of  your  friend  Mr. 
Carlcton." 

"  No,"  said  Fleda,  smiling  a  little,—"  I  shall  not  let  any  one 
but  him  carry  me  up, — if  he  will" 

"We  shall  all  grow  jealous  of  Mr.  Carlcton,"  said  Thona. 
"  He  means  to  monopol&e  you,  keeping  you  shut  up  there,  up- 
stairs." 

"  He  didn't  keep  me  shut  up,"  said  Fleda. 
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Mr.  Caiieton  was  welcome  to  monopolise  her,  if  it  depended 
on  her  vote. 

"  Not  fair  play,  Carleton,"  continued  the  young  officer  wisely 
shaking  his  head, — ^^  all  start  alike,  or  thcre'e  no  fun  in  the  race. 
YouVe  fairly  distanced  us — left  us  nowhere." 

He  might  have  talked  Chinese  and  been  as  intelligible  to 
,  Bleda, — and  as  interesting  to  Guy,  for  all  that  apj^eared. 

"  How  are  we  going  to  proceed  to-mon*ow,  Mr.  Evelyn  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Carleton.  "  Has  the  missing  stage-coach  returned  yet  ?  or 
will  it  be  forthcoming  in  the  morning  ]" 

"Promised,  Mrs.  Carleton.  The  landlord's  faith  stands 
pledged  for  it." 

"  Then  it  won  t  disappoint  us,  ot  course.  What  a  dismal  way 
of  travelling ! " 

"  This  young  countiy  hasn't  grown  up  to  post-coac'ncs  yet," 
said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  How  many  will  it  bold  1"  inquired  Mrs.  Carleton. 

"  Hum ! — ^Nine  inside,  I  suppose." 

"  And  we  number  ten,  with  the  servants." 

"  Just  take  us,"  said  ilr.  Evelyn.  "  There's  room  on  the  box 
for  one." 

"  It  will  not  take  me,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  How  will  you  go  ?  ride  1"  said  his  mother.  "  I  should  think 
,you  would,  since  you  have  found  a  horse  you  like  so  well." 

"By  George!  I  wish  there  was  another  that /liked,"  said 
Bossitur,  "  and  I'd  go  on  horseback  too.  Such  weather !  The 
landlord  says  it's  the  beginning  of  Indian  summer." 

"  It's  too  early  for  that,"  said  Thorn. 

"  Well,  eight  inside  will  do  very  well  for  one  day,"  said  Mrs. 
Carleton.  "  That  will  give  little  Fleda  a  little  more  space  to  lie 
at  her  ease." 

"  You  may  put  Fleda  out  of  your  calculations  too,  mother," 
said  Mr.  Carleton.    "  I  will  take  care  of  her." 

"  How  in  the  world,"  exclaimed  his  mother, — "  if  you  are  on 
horseback]" 

And  Fleda  twisted  herself  round  so  as  to  give  a  look  of  bright 
inquiry  at  his  face.  She  got  no  answer  beyond  a  smile,  wliich 
however  completely  satisfied  her.  As  to  the  rest  ho  told  liis 
mother  that  he  had  arranged  it  and  they  should  see  in  the  morn- 
ing. Mrs.  Carleton  was  far  from  being  at  ease  on  the  subject  of 
his  arrangements,  but  she  let  the  matter  drop. 

Fleda  was  secretly  very  much  pleased.  She  thought  she 
would  a  great  deal  rather  go  with  Mr.  Carleton  in  the  little 
wagon  than  in  the  stage-coach  with  the  rest  of  the  people.  Pri- 
vately she  did  not  at  all  admire  Mr.  Thorn  or  her  cousin  Rossitur. 
'iney  amused  her  though;  and  feeling  very  much  better  and 
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stronger  in  body,  and  at  least  quiet  in  mind,  she  sat  in  tolerable 
comiort  on  her  sofa,  looking  and  listening  to  the  people  who  were 
gayly  talking  around  her. 

In  the  gaps  ol  talk  she  sometimes  thought  she  heard  a  dis- 
tressed sound  in  the  halL  The  buzz  o*  tongues  covered  it  up,^ 
then  again  she  heard  it, — and  she  was  sure  at  last  that  it  was  the 
voice  of  a  dog.  Never  came  an  appeal  in  vain  from  any  lour- 
footed  creatin-c  to  Fleda's  heart  All  the  rest  being  busy  with 
their  own  affairs,  she  quietly  got  up  and  opened  the  door  and 
looked  out,  and  finding  that  she  was  right  went  softly  into  the  hall. 
In  one  comer  lay  her  cousin  Rossitur's  bcauti.dl  black  pointer, 
wliich  she  well  remembered  and  had  greatly  admired  several 
times.  The  poor  creature  was  every  now  and  then  uttering  short 
cries,  in  a  manner  as  ii  he  would  not  but  they  were  lorced  from 
him. 

"  "Wliat  is  the  matter  with  him  ?'*  asked  Fleda,  stepping  fear- 
fully towards  the  dog,  and  speaking  to  Mr.  Carlcton  who  had 
come  out  to  look  after  her.  As  she  spoke  the  dog  rose  and  cam* 
crouching  and  wagging  his  tail  to  meet  them. 

"O  Mr.  Oarleton!"  FJeda  almost  scrcnmcd, — ^"look  at  him! 
0  what  is  the  matter  with  him!  he's  all  over  bloody!  Poor 
creature !" — 

"  You  must  ask  your  cousin,  Fleda,"  said  Mr.  Carlcton,  with  as 
much  cold  disgust  in  his  countenance  as  it  often  expressed  ;  and 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

Ficda  could  speak  in  the  cause  of  a  dog,  where  she  would 
hnve  been  silent  in  her  own.  She  went  back  to  the  parlour  and 
begged  her  Cf>usin  with  a  face  of  distress  to  come  out  into  the 
hail, — she  did  not  say  for  what.  Both  he  and  Thoni  followed 
her.  Rossitur's  face  darkened  as  Floda  repeated  her  inquiry, 
her  heart  so  full  by  this  time  as  hardly  to  cUow  her  to  make 
any. 

"  Why  the  dog  didn't  do  his  duty  and  has  been  punished,"  ho 
said  gloom ilv. 

«  Punished  r  said  Fleda. 

«  Shot,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  coolly. 

"  Shot !"  exclaimed  Fleda,  bui-sting  into  hcartwning  tears.— 
**Shot! — 0  hovf  could  any  one  do  it!  0  how  could  you,  how 
could  you,  cousin  Charlton  1" 

It  was  a  picture.  The  child  was  crying  bitterly,  her  fingers 
stroking  the  poor  dog's  head  with  a  touch  in  which  lay,  O  what 
tender  healing,  if  the  will  had  but  had  magnetic  power.  Carle- 
ton's  eye  glanced  significantly  from  her  to  the  young  officera. 
Rossitur  looked  at  Thorn. 

**  It  was  not  Charlton-^it  was  I,  Miss  Fleda,"  said  the  latter. 
"  Charlton  lent  him  to  me  to-day,  and  he  disobeyed  me,  and  so  I 
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vras  angry  ^th  him  and  punished  him  a  little  severely ;  but  he'll 
soon  get  over  it" 

But  all  Fleda's  answer  was,  "I  am  very  sorry! — I  am  very 
sorry ! — poor  dog !  1**— and  to  weep  such  tears  as  made  the 
young  gentlemen  for  once  ashamed  of  themselves.  It  almost  did 
the  child  a  mischief.  She  did  not  get  over  it  all  the  evening. 
And  she  never  got  over  it  as  far  as  JMr.  Thorn  was  concerned. 

Mrs.  Carleton  hoped,  faintly,  that  Guy  would  come  to  reason 
by  the  next  morning  and  let  Fleda  go  in  the  stage-ooach  with  the 
rest  of  the  people.  But  he  was  as  unreasonable  as  ever,  and 
stuck  to  his  purpose.  She  had  supposed  however,  with  Fleda, 
that  the  difference  would  be  only  an  open  vehicle  and  his  com- 
pany instead  of  a  covered  one  and  her  own.  Both  of  them  were 
sadly  discomfited  when  on  coming  to  the  hall-door  to  take  their 
carriages  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Carleton*s  meaning  was  no  less 
than  to  take  Fleda  before  him  on  horseback.  He  was  busy  even 
then  in  arranging  a  cushion  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  foriier 
to  sit  upon.  Mrs.  Carleton  burst  into  indignant  remonstrances ; 
Fleda  suently  trembled. 

But  Mr.  Carleton  had  his  own  notions  on  the  subject,  and 
they  were  not  moved  by  anything  his  mother  could  say.  .  Ho 
quietly  went  on  with  his  preparations  ;  taking  very  slight  notice 
of  the  raillery  of  the  young  officers,  answering  Mrs.  Evelyn  with 
polite  words,  and  silencing  his  mother  as  he  came  up  with  one  ox 
those  looks  out  of  his  dark  eyes  to  which  she  always  forgave  the 
wilfulness  for  the  sake  of  the  beauty  and  the  winning  power. 
She  was  completely  conquered,  and  stepped  back  with  even  a 
smile. 

"But, Carleton  !** cried  Rossitur  impatiently,— "you  can't  ride 
80 !  you'll  find  it  deucedly  inconvenient.*' 

"  Possibly,"  said  Mr.  Carleton.  ' 

**  Fleda  would  be  a  great  deal  better  off  in  the  stage-coach." 

**  Have  you  studied  medicine,  Mr.  Rossitur  1 "  said  the  young 
man.    "  Because  I  am  persuaded  of  the  contrary." 

**  I  don't  believe  your  horse  "will  like  it,"  said  Thorn. 

"  My  horse  is  always  of  my  mind,  ar ;  or  if  he  be  not  I  gene- 
rally succeed  in  convincing  him." 

**  But  there  is  someboav  else  that  deserves  to  be  consulted," 
sadd  Mrs.  Thorn.    "  I  wonder  how  little  Fleda  will  like  it." 

"  I  will  ask  her  when  we  get  to  our  first  stopping-place,"  said 
Mr,  Carleton  smiling.    "Come, Fleda!" 

Fleda  would  hardly  have  said  a  word  if  his  purpose  had  been 
to  put  her  under  the  horse*s  feet  instead  of  on  his  back.  But  sho 
came  forward  with  great  unwillingness  and  a  very  tremulous  little 
heart.  He  must  have  undei*stood  the  want  of  alacrity  in  her  face 
and  maoncr,  though  he  took  no  notice  of  it  othcnvise  than  by 
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tbe  gentle  kindness  with  which  he  led  her  to  the  horse-block  and 
placed  her- upon  it.  Then  mountings  and  riding  the  hoi-se  up 
close  to  the  block,  he  took  Fleda  in  both  hands  and  bidding  her 
fipring,  in  a  moment  she  was  safely  seated  before  him. 

At  first  it  seemed  dreadful  to  Fleda  to  have  that  great  horse*s 
head  so  near  her,  and  she  was  afraid  that  her  feet  touching  him 
would  excite  his  most  serious  disapprobation.  However  a  minute 
or  so  went  by  and  she  could  not  see  that  his  tranquillity  seemed 
to  be  at  all  ruffled,  or  even  that  he  was  sensible  of  her  being  upon 
his  shoulders.  They  waited  to  sec  the  stage-coach  off,  and  then 
gently  set  forward.  Fleda  feared  very  much  again  when  she  felt 
the  horse  moving  under  her,  easy  as  his  gait  was,  and  looking 
after  the  stage-coach  in  the  distance,  now  beyond  call,  she  felt  a 
little  as  if  she  was  a  great  way  from  help  and  dry  land,  cast  away 
on  a  horse's  back.  But  Mr.  Carleton'a  arm  was  gently  passed 
round  her,  and  she  knew  it  held  her  safely  and  would  not  let  her 
fall ;  and  ho  bent  down  his  face  to  her  and  asked  her  so  kindly 
and  tenderly,  and  with  sudi  a  look  too,  that  seemed  to  laugh  at 
her  fears,  whether  she  felt  a&aid  ?  — and  with  such  a  kind  little 
pressure  of  his  arm  that  promised  to  take  care  of  her, —  that 
fleda's  courage  mounted  twenty  degrees  at  once.  And  it  rose 
higher  every  minute  ;  the  horse  went  very  easily,  and  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  held  her  so  that  she  oould  not  be  tired,  and  made  her  lean 
against  him ;  and  before  they  had  gone  a  mile  Fleda  began  to  be 
delighted.  Such  a  charming  way  of  travelling !  Such  a  free  view 
of.  the  countiy ! — and  in  this  nlrasant  weatiaer  too,  neither  hot 
nor  cold,  and  when  all  nature  s  features  were  softened  by  the 
Hght  veil  of  haze  that  hung  over  them  and  kept  off  the  sun's 
glare.  Mr.  Carleton  was  right.  In  the  sta^e-coach  Fleda  would 
have  sat  quiet  in  a  comer  and  moped  the  tmie  sadly  away  ;  now 
she  was  roused,  excited,  interested^  even  cheerful ;  forgetting  her* 
self,  which  was  the  very  thing  of  all  others  to  be  desired  for  her. 
She  lost  her  fears ;  sue  was  willing  to  have  the  horse  trot  or 
canter  as  fast  as  his  rider  pleased ;  but  the  trotting  was  too 
rough  for  her,  so  they  cantered  or  paced  along  most  of  the  time, 
when  the  hills  did  not  oblige  them  to  walk  quietly  up  and  down, 
which  happened  pretty  often.  For  several  miles  the  countiy 
was  not  very  familiar  to  Fleda.  It  was  however  extremely  pio- 
toissque ;  and  she  sat  silently  and  gravely  looking  at  it,  her  head 
lying  upon  l^Ir.  Carleton's  breast,  her  little  mind  very  full  of 
thoughts  and  musings,  curious,  d!eep^  sometimes  sorrowful,  but 
not  unhappy. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  tire  you,  Mr.  Carletod !  *•  said  she  in  a  sudden 
fit  of  recollection,  starting  up. 

His  look  answered  her,  and  his  arm  drew  her  back  to  her 
place  again. 
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"  Arc  you  not  tired,  Elfic  ? " 

"  Oh  no ! ^You  have  got  a  new  name  for  me,  Mr.  Carlcton,** 

said  she  a  moment  after,  looking  up  and  smiling. 

"  Do  YOU  Hkc  it  ]"    ■ 

"  Yes? 

"  You  are  my  good  genius,"  said  he, — ^^  so  T  must  have  a 
peculiar  title  for  you,  different  from  what  other  people  know 
you  by." 

"  liVTiat  is  a  genius,  sir  ? "  said  Fleda. 

"  Well  a  sprite  then,"  said  he  smiling. 

"  A  sprite ! "  said  Fleda. 

"  I  have  read  a  story  of  a  lady,  Elfie,  who  had  a  gi'cat  many 
little  unearthly  creatures,  a  kind  of  sprites,  to  attend  upon  her. 
Some  sat  in  the  ringlets  of  her  hair  and  took  charge  of  them  ; 
some  hid  in  the  folds  of  her  dress  and  made  them  lie  gracefully  ; 
tmother  lodged  in  a  dimple  in  her  cheek,  and  another  perched  od 
her  eyebrows,  and  so  on." 

"  To  take  care  of  her  eyebrows  ?"  said  Fleda  laughing. 

"  Yes — to  smooth  out  all  the  ill-humoured  wrinkles  and 
frowns,  I  suppose." 

"  But  am  I  such  a  sprite  ? "  said  Fleda. 

**  Something  like  it." 

"Why  what  do  I  do?"  said  Fleda,  rousing  herself  in  a 
mixture  of  gratification  and  amusement  that  .was  pleasant  to 
behold. 

"What  office  would  you  choose,  Elfio  ?  what  good  would  you 
like  to  do  mo  1 " 

It  was  a  curious  %vistful  look  with  which  Fleda  answered  this 
question,  an  innocent  look,  in  which  Jfr.  Carleton  i-ead  perfectly 
that  she  felt  something  was  wanting  m  him,  and  did  not  know 
exactly  what.  His  smile  almost  made  her  think  she  had  been 
mistaken. 

"  You  are  just  the  sprite  you  would  wish  to  be,  Elfie,"  he 
said. 

Fleda's  head  took  its  former  position,  and  she  sat  for  some 
time  musing  over  his  question  and  answer,  till  a  familiar  way- 
mark  put  all  such  thoughts  to  flight.  They  were  passing  Dce!>- 
water  Lake,  and  would  presently  be  at  aunt  Miriam's.  Fieaa 
looked  now  with  a  beating  heart.  Every  foot  of  ground  was 
known  to  her.  She  was  seeing  it  perhaps  for  the  last  time.  It 
was  with  even  an  intensity  of  eagerness  that  she  watched  every 
point  and  turn  of  the  landscape,  endeavouring  to  lose  nothing  iu 
her  farewell  view,  to  give  her  farewell  look  at  eveiy  favourite 
clump  of  trees  and  old  rock,  and  at  the  very  mill-wheels,  which 
for  years  whether  working  or  at»rcst  had  had  such  interest  for 
oer.    If  tears  came  to  bid  their  good-by  too,  they  were  hastily 
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-  throT^n  off,  or  suffered  to  roll  quietly  down ;  they  might  l»ide  their 
time ;  but  eyes  must  look  uow  or  uevcr.  How  iiloasant,  how 
pleasant,  the  quiet  old  country  seemed  to  Ficda  as  they  went 
along ! — ^in  that  most  quiet  liglit  and  colouring ;  the  brightness 
ot  the  autumn  glory  gone,  and  the  sober  warm  huo  which  the 
hills  still  wore  seen  under  that  hazy  veiL  All  the  home-like 
peace  of  the  place  was  spread  out  to  make  it  hard  going  away. 
Would  she  ever  see  any  other  so  pleasant  again  1  Tliose  dear 
old  hills  and  fields,  among  which  she  had  been  so  happy, — they 
were  not  to  be  her  home  any  more ;  would  she  ever  have  the 
same  sweet  happiness  anywhere  else  ? — "  The  Lord  will  provide ! " 
thought  little  Fleda  with  swimming  eyes. 

It  was  hard  to  go  hj  aunt  Miriam's.  Flcda  eagerly  looked,  as 
well  as  she  could,  but  no  one  was  to  bo  seen  about  the  house. 
It  was  just  as  well.  A  sad  gush  of  tears  must  come  then,  but  she 
got  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible,  that  she  mijjht  not  lose  thr# 
rest  of  the  way,  promising  them  another  time.  The  little  settle- 
ment on  *'thc  hill"  was  passed, — ^the  factories  and  mills  and  mill- 
Eonds,  one  after  the  other ;  they  made  Flcda  feel  very  badly,  for 
ere  she  remembered  going  with  her  grandfather  to  see  the  work, 
and  there  she  had  stopped  with  him  at  the  turner's  shop  to  get 
a  wooden  bowl  turned,  and  there  she  had  beeu  with  Cynthy  when 
she  went  to  visit  an  acquaintance ;  and  there  never  was  a  happier 
little  girl  than  Fleda  had  been  in  those  old  times.  All  gone  I — It 
was  no  use  trying  to  help  it ;  Fleda  put  her  two  hands  to  her 
face  and  cried  at  last  a  silent  but  not  the  less  bitter  leave-taking 
of  the  shadows  of  the  past. 

She  forced  herself  into  quiet  again,  resolved  to  look  to  the 
last.  As  they  were  going  down  the  hill  past  the  saw-mill  IMr. 
Cai'leton  noticed  that  her  head  was  stretched  out  to  look  back  at 
it,  with  an  expression  of  face  he  could  not  withstand.  He 
wheeled  about  immediately  and  went  back  and  stood  opposite  to 
it.  The  mill  was  not  working  to-day.  The  saw  was  standing  still, 
though  there  were  plenty  of  huge  trunks  of  trees  lying  about  in 
aU  directions  waiting  to  be  cut  up.  There  was  a  desolate  look  of 
the  place.  No  one  was  there ;  the  Httle  brook,  most  of  its  waters 
cut  oft,  did  not  go  roaring  and  laughing  down  the  hill,  but  trickled 
softly  and  plaintively  over  the  stones.  It  seemed  exceeding  sad 
to  Fleda. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Carleton,"  she  said  after  a  little  earnest  fond 
looking  at  her  old  haunt ;  —  "  you  needn't  stay  any  longer." 

But  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  little  rude  bridge  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  they  could  see  the  poplar  trees  which  sku-ted  the 
courtyard  fence  before  her  gi-andfather's  house.  Poor  Flcda's 
eyes  could  hardly  serve  her.  She  managed  to  keep  them  open 
till  the  hoi-se  had  made  a  few  steps  more  and  she  had  caught  the 
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well-known  face  of  tbe  old  house  looking  at  her  through  tlre^pop- 
lars.  Her  fortitude  failed,  and  bowing  her  little  head  she  weptso 
exceedingly  that  Mr.  Carleton  was  fain  to  draw  bridle  and  try:to 
comfort  her. 

" My  dear Elfie  1 — do  not  weep  so,"  he  said  tenderly.  "Is 
there  an}i;hiiig  you  would  like  ? — Can  I  do  anything  for  youl" 

He  had  to  wait  a  little.    He  repeated  his  first  query. 

^'O — it's  no  matter,"  said  Fleda,  striving  to  conquer  her 
tears,  which  found  their  way  again,  —  "  if  I  only  could  have  gone 
into  the  house  once  more  1 — but  it's  no  matter — you  needn't 
wait^  Mr.  Carleton — " 

The  horse  however  remained  motionless. 

"  Do  you  think  you  would  feel  bettor,  Elfic,  if  you  liad  seen  it 
again  ?" 

"Oh  yes! But  never  mind,  Mr.  Caiieton, — you  nis^y 

go  on." 

Mr.  Carleton  ordered  his  servant  to  open  the  gate,  and:jcodo 
up  to  the  back  of  the  house. 

"  I  am  afi-aid  there  is  nobody  here,  Elfie,"  ho  said;— **:the 
house  seems  all  shut  up." 

"  I  know  how  I  can  get  in,"  said  Fleda, —"there's  a  window 
down-stairs  —  I  don't  believe  it  is  fastened,  —  if  you  wouldn't 
mind  waiting,  Mr.  Carleton, — I  won't  keep  you  long  ]" 

The  child  had  dried  her  tears,  and  there  was  the  eagerness  of 
something  like  hope  in  her  face.  Mr.  Carleton  dismounted  and 
took  her  off. 

"  I  must  find  a  way  to  get  in  too,  Elfie, — I  cannot  let  you  go 
alone." 

"01  can  open  the  door  when  I  get  in,"  said  Fleda. 

"  But  you  have  not  the  key." 

"  There's  no  key — it's  only  bolted  on  the  inside,  that  door.  I 
can  open  it." 

She  found  the  window  xmfastened,  as  she  had  expected ;  Mr. 
Carleton  held  it  open  while  she  crawled  in  and  then  she  midid 
the  door  for  him.  He  more  than  half  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
his  proceeding.  The  house  had  a  dismal  look  ;  cold,  empty,  de- 
serted,— it  was  a  dreary  reminder  of  Flcda's  loss,  and  he  feared 
the  effect  of  it  would  be  anything  but  good.  He  followed  and 
watched  her,  as  with  an  eager  business  step  she  went  through  the 
hall  and  up  the  stairs,  putting  her  heaa  into  every  room  and 
giving  an  earnest  wistful  look  all  round  it.  Here  and  there  she 
went  in  and  stood  a  moment,  where  associations  were  more  thick 
and  strong  ;  sometimes  taking  a  look  out  of  a  particular  window, 
and  even  opening  a  cupboard  door,  to  give  that  same  kind  and 
sorrowful  glance  of  recognition  at  the  old  often-resorted-to  hiding- 
place  of  her  own  or  her  grandfather's  treasures  and  trumpc^. 
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!nxose  old  corners  seemed  to  touch  Tlcda  more  tlian  aH  the  rest ; 
and  she  turned  away  from  one  of  them  with  a  fece  of  such  ex- 
treme sorrow  that  Mr.  Carleton  very  much  regretted  he  had 
brought  her  into  the  house.  For  her  sake, — ^for  his  own,  it  was 
a  curious  show  of  character.  Though  tears  were  sometimes 
streaming,  she  made  no  delay  and  gave  him  no  trouble  :  with  the 
calm  steadiness  of  a  woman  she  went  regularly  through  the 
house,  leaving  no  place  imvisited,  but  never  obliging  him  to 
hasten  her  away.  She  said  not  a  word  during  the  whole  time  : 
her  very  erring  was  still ;  the  light  tread  of  her  little  feet  was  the 
only  sound  in  the  silent  empty  rooms ;  and  the  noi^je  of  their 
footsteps  in  the  halls  and  of  the  opening  and  shutting  doors 
echoed  mournfully  through  the  house. 

She  had  left  her  grandfather's  room  for  the  last.  Mr.  Carle- 
ton did  not  follow  her  in  there,  guessing  that  she  would  rather  bo 
alone.  But  she  did  not  come  back,  and  he  was  forced  to  go  to 
fetch  her. 

The  chill  desolateness  of  that  room  had  been  too  much  for 
poor  little  Heda.  The  empty  bedstead,  the  cold  stove,  the  table 
bare  of  books,  only  one  or  twt)  lay  upon  the  old  Bible, — tho  for- 
lorn order  of  the  place  that  bespoke  the  master  far  away,  tho 
very  sunbeams  that  stole  in  at  the  little  windows  and  met  now 
no  answering  look  of  gladness  or  gi'atitude,— it  had  struck  the 
child's  heart  too  heavily,  and  she  was  standing  crying  by  the  win- 
dow. A  second  time  in  that  room  Mr.  Carleton  sat  aown  and 
drew  his  Httle  charge  to  his  breast  and  spoke  words  of  soothing 
and  sympathy. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  I  brought  you  here,  dear  Elfie,*'  ho  said 
kindly.    **  It  was  too  hard  for  you." 

"  O  no  I" — even  through  her  tears  Meda  said, — "  she  was  very 
gladr' 

"  Hadn't  we  better  try  to  overtake  our  friends  ?"  he  whis- 
pered after  another  pause. 

She  immediately,  almost  immediately,  put  away  her  tears, 
and  with  a  quiet  obedience  that  touched  him  went  with  him  from 
the  room;  fastened  the  door  and  got  out  again  at  the  little 
window. 

"  0  Mr.  Carleton  !"  she  said  with  great  earnestness  when 
they  had  almost  reached  the  horses,  "  won't  you  wait  for  me  one 
minute  more  ? — ^I  just  want  a  piece  of  the  burning-bush — ^" 

Drawing  her  hand  from  him  she  rushed  round  to  the  front  of 
tho  house.  A  little  more  slowly  Mr.  Carleton  followed,  and 
found  her  under  the  buming-bnsh,  tugging  furiously  at  a  branch 
beyond  her  strength  to  break  off. 

"  That's  too  much  for  you,  EHie,"  said  he,  gently  taking  her 
hand  fi-om  the  tree, — ^  let  my  hand  try." 
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She  stood  back  and  watched,  tears  running  dawn  her  face, 
while  he  got  a  knife  fi-om  his  pocket  and  cut  off  the  piece  she  had 
been  trying  for,  nicely,  and  gave  it  to  her.  The  first  movement 
oi  Flcda*s  head  was  down,  bent  over  the  pretty  spray  ot  rod 
berries  ;  but  bv  the  time  she  stood  at  the  horse's  side  she  looked 
up  at  Mr.  Carleton  and  thanked  him  with  a  face  of  more  than 
thankfalness. 

She  was  crying  however,  constantly,  till  they  had  gone  several 
miles  on  their  way  again,  and  Mr.  Carleton  doubted  he  had  done 
wrong.  It  passed  away,  and  she  had  been  sitting  quite  peace- 
fully for  some  time,  when  he  told  her  they  wore  near  the  i)Iace 
where  they  were  to  stop  and  join  their  Iriends.  She  looked  up 
most  gratefully  in  his  face. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Carleton,  for  what  you 
did!" 

"  I  was  afraid  I  had  made  a  mistake,  Elfie." 
'      «  Oh  no  you  didn't." 

"  Do  you  think  you  feel  any  easier  after  it,  Elfie  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  ! — indeed  I  do,"  said  she  looking  up  again, — "thank 
you,  Mr.  Carleton." 

A  gentle  kind  pressure  of  his  arm  answered  her  thanks. 

"  I  ought  to  be  a  good  sprite  to  you,  Mr.  Carleton,"  Fleda 
said  after  musing  a  little  while, — "you  are  so  very  good  to 
me!" 

Perhaps  Mr.  Carleton  felt  too  much  pleasure  at  this  speech  to 
make  any  answer,  for  he  made  none. 

"  It  is  only  selfishness,  Elfie,"  said  he  presently,  looking  down 
to  the  quiet  sweet  little  face  which  seemed  to  him,  and  was,  more 
pure  than  anything  of  earth's  mould  he  had  ever  seen. — "  You 
Know  I  must  take  care  of  you  for  my  own  sake." 

Fleda  laughed  a  little. 

"  Lilt  what  will  you  do  when  we  get  to  Paris  1" 

"  I  don't  know.    I  should  like  to  have  you  always,  Elfie." 

"  You'll  have  to  get  aunt  Lucy  to  give  me  to  you,"  said  Fleda, 

"  3ilr.  Carleton,"  said  she  a  few  minutes  after, — "  is  that  story 
in  a  book?" 

"What  story?" 

"  About  the  lady  and  the  little  sprites  that  waited  on  her.*' 

"  Yes,  it  is  in  a  book  ;  you  shall  see  it,  Eifie. — Here  we  are  !" 

And  here  it  was  proposed  to  stay  till  tlio  next  day,  lest  Fleda 
might  not  be  able  to  bear  so  much  travelling  at  first.  But  the 
country  inn  was  not  found  inviting  ;  the  dinner  was  bad  and  the 
rooms  were  worse ;  uninhabitable,  the  ladies  said  ;  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  they  began  to  cast  about  for  the  means 
of  reaching  Albany  that  night.  None  very  comfoi'table  could  bo 
had";  however  it  was  thought  better  to  push  on  at  any  rate  than 
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wear  ottt  the  night  in  such  a  place.  The  weather  was  very  mild  ; 
the  moon  at  the  fulL 

"  How  is  Fleda  to  go  this  afternoon  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  She  shall  decide  herself,"  said  Lira.  Carlcton.  ♦'  How  will 
you  go,  my  sweet  Fleda  1" 

Fleda  was  lying  upon  a  sort  of  nido  couch  which  had  been 
spread  for  her,  where  she  had  been  sleeping  incessantly  ever  since 
she  arrived,  the  hour  of  dinner  aloue  excepted.  ^Ir.s.  Ciir*etu:i 
repeated  her  question. 

"  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Garleton  must  be  tired,"  said  Flcdi,  without 
opening  her  eyes. 

"  That  means  that  you  are,  don*t  it  ?"  said  Rossitur. 

«  No,"  said  Fleda  gently. 

Mr.  Carleton  smiled  and  went  out  to  press  forward  the  arrange- 
ments. In  spite  of  good  words  and  good  money  there  was  sonio 
delay.  It  was  rather  late  bctore  the  cavalcade  left  t lie  inn  ;  ami  a 
journey  of  several  hours  was  before  thcrn.  Mr.  Carlcttju  rode  rather 
slowly  too,  for  Fleda's  sake,  so  the  evening  had  fallen  while  they 
were  yet  a  mile  or  two  from  the  city. 

His  httle  chai-ge  had  borne  the  fatigue  well,  thanks  partly  to 
his  admirable  care,  and  pailly  to  her  quiet  pleasure  in  bein^  vith 
him.  She  had  been  so  perfectly  still  for  some  distance  that  ho 
thought  she  had  dropped  asleep.  Looking  down  closer  however 
to  make  sure  about  it  he  saw  her  thoughtlul  clear  eyes  most 
tinsleepily  fixed  upon  the  sky. 

"  V/hat  are  you  gazing  at,  Elfic  ?" 

The  look  of  thought  changed  to  a  look  of  affection  as  the  eyes 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  she  answered  with  a  smile, 

"  Nothing, — I  was  looking  at  the  stars." 

"  What  are  you  dreaming  about  V 

*'  I  wasn't  dreaming,"  said  Fleda, — "  I  was  thinking.'* 

«  Thinking  of  wh-^J" 

**  0  oi  ploiisant  things." 

"  Mayn*t  I  know  them  ? — I  like  to  hear  of  pleasant  things." 

"  I  was  thinking, — "  said  Fleda,  looking  up  again  at  the  stars, 
which  shone  with  no  purer  ray  than  those  grave  eyes  sent  back  to 
them, — "  I  was  thinking — of  being  ready  to  die." 

The  words,  and  the  calm  thoughtful  manner  in  which  they 
were  said,  thrilled  upon  Mr.  Carleton  with  a  disagreeable  shock. 

*'  How  came  you  to  think  of  such  a  thing  ?"  said  he  lightly. 

"  I  don't  know," — said  Fleda,  still  looking  at  the  stars, — "  1 
suppose — I  was  thinking — " 

"  "WTiat  ?"  said  Mi*.  Carleton,  incxpresj^ibly  curious  to  get  at 
the  workings  of  the  child's  mind,  which  was  not  easy,  for  Fleda 
was  never  very  forward  to  talk  ot  herself; — "what  were  you 
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thinking  ?  I  want  to  know  how  you  could  get  such  a  tluog  into 
your  head." 

"  It  wasn't  very  strange,"  said  Flcda.  "  The  stars  made  me 
think  of  heaven,  and  grandpa's  being  there,  and  then  I  thought 
how  he  was  ready  to  go  there  and  that  made  him  ready  to 
die — ^" 

"  I  wouldn't  think  of  such  things,  Elfie,"  said  Mr,  Carleton 
after  a  few  minutes. 

"  Why  not,  sir  V  said  Fleda  quickly. 

"  I  don't  think  they  are  good  for  vou." 

"But, Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Fleda" gently,—" if  I  don^  think 
about  it,  how  shall  /  ever  be  ready  to  die  ? " 

"  It  is  not  fit  for  you,"  said  he,  evading  the  question, — ^  it  is 
not  necessary  now, — there's  time  enough.  You  are  a  little  body 
and  should  have  none  but  gay  thoughts." 

"  But,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Flcda  with  timid  earnestness— 
"  don't  you  think  one  could  have  gay  thoughts  better  if  one  knew 
one  was  ready  to  die  1" 

"  What  makes  a  person  ready  to  die,  Elfie  ?  "  said  her  friend, 
disliking  to  ask  the  question,  but  yet  more  unable  to  answer  hers, 
and  curious  to  hear  what  she  would  say. 

"  O— to  be  a  Christian,"  said  Fleda. 

"  But  I  have  seen  Christians,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  "  who  were 
no  more  ready  to  die  than  other  people." 

"Then  they  were  make-believe  Christians,"  said  Fleda  de- 
cidedly. 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  "  said  her  friend,  carefully  guard- 
ing his  countenance  from  anything  hke  a  smile. 

"  Because,"  said  Fleda,  "  grandpa  was  ready,  and  my  father 
was  ready,  and  my  mother  too ;  and  I  know  it  was  because  they 
were  Christians." 

"  Perhaps  your  ynd  of  Christians  are  different  fi*om  my  kind,'* 
said  Mr.  Carleton,  carrying  on  the  conversation  half  in  spite  of 
himself.    "  What  do  you  mean  by  a  Christian,  Elfie  ?" 

"  Why,  what  the  Bible  means,"  said  Fleda,  looking  at  him  with 
innocent  earnestness. 

Iklr.  Carleton  was  ashamed  to  tell  her  he  did  not  know  what 
that  was,  or  h^  was  unwilling  to  say  what  he  felt  would  trouble 
the  happy  confidence  she  had  in  him.  He  was  silent ;  but  as 
they  rode  on,  a  bitter  wish  crossed  his  mind  that  he  could  have 
the  simple  purity  of  the  little  child  in  his  arms ;  and  he  thought 
he  would  give  his  broad  acres,  supposing  it  possible  that  reUgion 
could  be  true, — ^in  exchange  for  that  free  happy  spirit  that  looks 
up  ti>  all  its  possessions  in  heaven. 
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Starres  are  poorc  books  and  oftenUm^s  do  miBso ; 
This  book  oi  Btarrcs  lights  to  eternal  blisse. 

QXOBOC  Hjbbbcbt. 

fSE  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  not,  in  itself  at  all  notable, 
["he  fii'st  half  of  the  passage  was  extremely  unquiet,  and  most 
)f  the  passengers  uncomfortable  to  match.  Then  the  weather 
ileared ;  and  the  rest  of  the  way,  though  lengthened  out  a  good 
deal  by  the  tricks  of  the  wind,  was  very  fair  and  pleasant. 

Fifteen  days  of  tossing  and  searsiokness  had  brought  little 
Heda  to  look  like  the  ghost  6f  herself.  So  soon  as  the  weather 
changed  and  sky  and  sea  were  looking  gentle  again,  Mr.  Oarlcton 
had  a  mattress  and  cushions  laid  in  a  sheltered  comer  of  the  deck 
for  her,  and  carried  her  up.  She  had  hardly  any  more  strength 
than  a  baby. 

^  What  are  you  looking  at  me  so  for,  Mr.  Carieton  ?"  said  she, 
a  little  while  after  he  had  carried  her  up,  with  a  sweet  senous 
smile  that  seemed  to  know  the  answer  to  her  question. 

He  stooped  down  and  clasped  her  little  thin  hand,  as  revercn* 
lially  as  if  she  really  had  not  belonged  to  the  earth. 

"  You  are  more  like  a  sprite  than  I  like  to  see  you  just  now," 
sadd  he,  unconsciously  fastening  the  child's  fieart  to  himself  with 
the  magnetism  of  those  deep  eyes. — "  I  mast  get  some  of  the 
sailors'  salt  beef  and  searbiscuit  for  you — they  say  that  is  the 
best  thing  to  make  people  well." 

"01  feel  better  already,"  said  Fleda,  and  settling  her  little 
face  upon  the  cushion  and  closing  her  eyes,  she  added, — "  thank 
you,  Mr.  Carieton  ! " 

The  fresh  air  began  to  restore  her  immediately ;  she  was  no 
more  sick ;  her  appetite  came  back ;  and  from  that  time,  without 
the  help  of  beef  and  sea-biscuit,  she  mended  rapidly.  Mr.  Carlo- 
ton  proved  himself  as  good  a  nurse  on  the  sea  as  on  land.  She 
seemed  to  be  never  far  from  his  thoughts.  He  was  constantly 
finding  out  something  that  would  do  her  good  or  plea.se  her  ;  and 
ileda  could  not  discover  that  he  took  any  trouble  about  it ;  she 
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could  not  feel  tliat  slie  was  a  burden  to  him  ;  the  things  seemed 
to  come  as  a  matter  of  course.  Mrs.  Carleton  was  not  wanting  in 
any  show  of  kindness  or  care,  and  yet,  when  Fleda  looked  back 
upon  the  day,  it  somehow  was  Guy  that  had  done  everything  for 
her  ;  she  thought  little  of  thanking  anybody  but  him. 

There  were  other  passengers  that  petted  her  a  great  deal,  or 
would  have  done  so,  if  Fleda's  very  timid  retiring  nature  had  not 
stood  in  the  way.  She  was  never  bashful,  nor  awkward ;  but  yet 
it  was  only  a  very  pecuhar,  sympathetic,  style  of  address  that 
could  get  within  the  wall  of  reserve  which  in  general  hid  her  from 
other  people.  Hid.  what  it  could ;  for  through  that  reserve  a 
singular  modesty,  sweetness,  and  gracefulness  of  spirit  would 
show  themselves.  But  there  was  much  more  behind.  There 
were  no  eyes  however  on  board  that  did  not  look  kindly  on  little 
Fleda,  excepting  only  two  pair.  The  Captain  showed  her  a  great 
deal  of  flattering  attention,  and  said  she  was  a  pattern  of  a  pas- 
senger ;  even  the  sailors  noticed  and  spoke  of  her  and  let  slip  no 
occasion  of  showing  the  respect  and  interest  she  had  raised.  But 
there  were  two  paii*  of  eyes,  and  one  of  them  Fleda  thought  most 
remarkably  ugly,  that  were  an  exception  to  the  rest;  these 
belonged  to  her  cousin  Bossitur  and  Lieut.  Thorn.  Bossitur  had 
never  forgiven  her  remarks  upon  his  character  as  a  gentleman 
and  declared  preference  of  Mr.  Carleton  in  that  capacity ;  and 
Thorn  was  mortified  at  the  invincible  childish  reserve  which  she 
opposed  to  all  his  advances ;  and  both,  absurd  as  it  seems,  were 
jealous  of  the  young  Englishman's  advantage  over  them.  Both 
not  the  less,  because  their  sole  reason  for  making  her  a  person  of 
consequence  was  that  he  had  thought  fit  to  do  so.  Fleda  would 
permit  neither  of  them  to  do  anything  for  her  that  she  could 
help. 

They  took  their  revenge  in  raillery,  which  was  not  always 
good-natured.  Mr.  Carleton  never  answered  it  in  any  other  way 
than  by  his  look  of  cold  disdain,  —  not  always  by  that;  little 
Fleda  could  not  bo  quite  so  unmoved.  Many  a  time  her  nice 
sense  of  deUcacy  confessed  itself  hurt,  by  the  deep  and  abiding 
colour  her  cheeks  would  wear  after  one  of  their  ill-mannered 
flings  at  her.  She  bore  them  with  a  grave  dignity  pecuhar  to  her- 
self, but  the  same  nice  delicacy  forbade  her  to  mention  the  sub- 
ject to  any  one  ;  and  the  young  gentlemen  contrived  to  give  the 
little  child  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  a  good  deal  of  pain.  She 
shunned  them  at  last  as  she  would  the  plague.  As  to  the  rest 
Fleda  liked  her  Hfe  on  board  ship  amazingly.  In  her  quiet  way 
she  took  all  the  good  that  offered  and  seemed  not  to  recomisc 
the  ill. 

Mr.  Carleton  had  bought  for  her  a  copy  of  "The  Bape  of 
the  Ijock"  and  Bryant's  Poems.    With  these,  sitting  or  lying 
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among  her  cushions,  FIcda  amused  herself  a  great  deal ;  and  it 
was  an  especial  pleasure  when  he  would  sit  down  by  her  and 
read  and  talk  about  them.  Still  a  greater  was  to  watch  the  sea, 
in  its  changes  of  colour  and  vanetiea  of  agitation,  and  to  get  from 
Mr.  Carleton,  bit  by  bit,  all  the  pieces  of  knowledge  concerning  it 
that  he  had  ever  made  his  own.  Even  when  Fleda  feared  it  she 
was  fascinated  ;  and  while  the  fear  went  ofi'  the  fascination  grew 
deeper.  Daintily  nestling  among  her  cushions,  she  watched  with 
charmed  eyes  the  long  rollers  that  came  up  in  detachments  of 
three  to  attack  the  good  ship,  that  like  a  slandered  character  rode 
patiently  over  them  ;  or  the  crested  green  billows,  or  sometimes 
the  little  rippUng  waves  that  showed  old  Ocean's  placidest  face  ; 
while  w^ith  cars  as  charmed  as  if  he  had  been  delivering  a  fairy 
tale,  she  listened  to  all  Mr.  Carleton  could  tell  her  ol  the  grecu 
water  where  the  whales  feed,  or  the  blue  water  where  Neptimo 
sits  in  his  own  solitude,  the  furthest  from  land,  and  the  pave- 
ment under  his  feet  outdoes  the  very  canppy  overhead  in  its 
deep  colouring  ;  of  the  transparent  seas  where  the  curious  mys- 
terious marine  plants  and  animals  may  be  clearly  seen  many  feet 
down,  and  in  the  North  where  hundreds  of  feet  of  depth  do  not 
hide  the  bottom  ;  of  the  icebergs  ;  and  whirhng  great  fields  of  ice, 
between  which  if  a  ship  get  she  had  as  good  be  an  almond  in  a 
pair  of  strong  nut-crackers.  How  the  water  grows  colder  and 
murkier  as  it  is  nearer  the  shore  ;  how  the  mountain  waves  are 
piled  together ;  and  how  old  Ocean,  like  a  wise  man,  however 
roughened  and  tumbled  outwardly  by  the  currents  of  Life,  is 
always  calm  at  heart.  Of  the  signs  of  the  weather ;  the  out- 
riders of  the  winds,  and  the  use  the  seaman  makes  of  the  tidings 
they  bring;  and  before  Mr.  Carleton  knew  where  he  was  he  found 
himself  deep  in  the  science  of  navigation,  and  making  a  star- 
gazer  of  Httle  Fleda.  Sometimes  kneeling  beside  him  as  he  sat 
on  her  mattress,  with  her  hand  leaning  on  his  shoulder,  Fleda 
asked,  listened,  and  looked  ;  as  engaged,  as  rapt,  as  interested,  as 
another  child  would  be  in  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  gravely  drinking  in 
knowledge  with  a  fresh  healthy  taste  for  it  that  never  had 
enough.  Mr.  Carleton  was  about  as  amused  and  as  interested  as 
she.  There  is  a  second  taste  of  knowledge  that  some  minds  get  *^ 
in  imparting  it,  almost  as  sweet  as  the  first  relish.  At  any  rate 
Fleda  never  felt  that  she  had  any  reason  to  fear  tiring  him  ;  and 
his  mother  complaining  of  his  want  of  sociablcness  said  she  be- 
lieved Guy  did  not  hke  to  talk  to  anybody  but  that  little  pet  of 
his  and  one  or  two  of  the  old  sailors.  If  left  to  her  own  re- 
sources Fleda  was  never  at  a  loss ;  she  amused  herself  with  her 
books,  or  watching  the  sailors,  or  watching  the  sea,  or  v/ith  some 
fanciful  manufactui'c  she  had  learned  from  one  of  the  ladies  on 
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board,  or.  'with  what  tho  company  about  her  were  saying  and 
doing. 

One  evening  she  had  been  some  time  alone,  looking  out  upon 
the  restless  little  waves  that  were  tossing  and  tumbling  in  every 
direction.  She  had  been  afraid  of  them  at  first  and  they  were. 
still  rather  fearful  to  her  imagination.  This  evening  as  her 
musing  eye  watched  them  rise  and  fall  her  childish  fancy  likened 
them^  to  the  up-springing  chances  of  life, — uncertain,  unstable, 
alike  too  much  for  her  skill  and  her  strength  to  manage.  She 
was  not  more  helpless  before  tho  attacks  of  the  one  than  of  tho 
other.  But  then — that  calm  blue  Heaven  that  hung  over  tho 
sea.  It  was  like  the  heaven  of  power  and  love  above  her  des- 
tinies ;  only  this  was  far  higher  and  more  pure  and  abiding. 
"  He  knoweth  them  that  trust  in  him."  "  There  shall  not  a  hair 
of  your  head  perish." 

Not  these  words  perhaps,  but  something  like  the  sense  of 
them  was  in  little  Fleda's  head.  Mr.  Carleton  coming  up  saw 
her  gazing  out  upon  the  water  with  an  eye  that  seemed  to  seo 
nothing. 

"  Elfic  I—Are  you  looking  into  futurity  ?" 

"  No,T-yes — ^not  exactly,"  said  Fleda  smiling. 

"No,  yes,  and  not  exactly!"  said  he  throwing  himself  down 
beside  her. — *^  What  does  all  that  mean  ? " 

"- 1  wasn't  exactly  looking  into  futurity,"  said  Fleda. 

"What  then? — Don't  tell  me  you  were  *  thinking;'  I  know 
that  already.    What?" 

Fleda  was  always  rather  shy  of  opening  her  cabinet  of 
thoughts.  She  glanced  at  him,  and  hesitated,  and  then  yielded 
to  a  fascination  of  eye  and  smile  tha  rarely  failed  of  its  end. 
Looking  off  to  tho  sea  again  as  if  she  had  left  her  thoughts  there, 
she  said, 

"  I  was  only  thinking  of  that  beautiful  hymn  of  Mr.  Kcw- 
ton's." 

«  What  hymn  ?" 

"  That  long  one,  *  The  Lord  will  provide.' " 

"  Do  you  know  it  ? — ^Tell  it  to  me,  Elfic — ^Ict  us  see  whether 
I  shall  think  it  beautifuL" 

Fleda  knew  the  whole  and  repeated  it. 

*•  Though  troubles  nssail. 

And  daugera  affViffht, 
Though  friondfl  should  all  £xi^ 

Aud  foes  all  unite ; 
Yet  one  thing  secures  us 

Whatever  betide. 
The  Scripture  assures  us, 

'  Tho  Lord  will  provide.* 
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**  Tbe  UrdA  without  bam 

Or  storehouse  are  fed  ; 
nx)m  them  let  us  learn 

To  trust  for  oar  bread. 
His  saints  what  is  fitting 

Shall  ne'er  be  deniod. 
Bo  lonflr  as  'tis  written, 

•  The  Lord  will  provide/ 

••His  can  we  ob^. 

Like  Abraham  of  oM, 
Not  knowingr  oar  way. 

But  fiuth  makes  us  bold. 
And  though  we  are  stmustim 

We  hare  a  fiood  guide. 
And  trust  in  all  daugora 

'The  Lord  wiQ  pruviua 

•  We  may  Uke  the  ships 

lu  tempests  be  tossed 
On  perilous  deeps, 

But  cannot  bo  lost 
Though  Satan  enrages 

llie  wind  and  the  tidev 
Thepromise  engnges. 

*  The  Lord  will  provido.* 

••  When  Satan  appears 

To  stop  up  our  path. 
And  fills  us  with  tears, 

We  triumph  bv  iaitli. 
He  oftnnot  take  from  us» 

Though  oft  he  has  tried. 
This  haart^eeriug  proniiaeu 

'  The  Lord  will  provide.* 

^He  tells  tisw«^  wea^ 

Our  hope  is  in  vain, 
'Ilie  good  that  we  seek 

We  ne'er  shall  obtain ; 
But  when  such  soggesciona 

Our  spirits  have  tried. 
Tais  answers  all  qnestiona, 

'The  Lord  will  provido.' 

••2fo  strength  of  our  own. 

Or  goodness  we  claim  ; 
But  smce  we  have  known 

llic  Saviour's  great  nam^ 
Zn  this,  our  strong  tower. 

For  safety  wa  hide ; 
TThe  Lord  is  our  power  * 

'  The  Lord  will  provide !' 

^When  lift  sinks  apace 

And  death  is  in  view. 
Tins  word  of  his  grace 

Shsdl  comfort  us  through. 
Ko  fearing  nor  doubting. 

With  Christ  on  our  aide. 
We  hope  to  die  shoutii.?. 

*  Tha  Lord  wUl  provida  !"• 
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Guy  listened  very  attentively  to  the  wlio^c.  Tic  was  very  fni 
from  understanding  the  meaning  of  several  of  the  verses,  but  the 
bounding  expression  of  confidence  and  hope  he  did  uiidci*stand, 
and  did  feel. 

"  Happy  to  be  so  deluded !"  he  thought. — "  I  almost  wish  I 
could  share  the  delusion  ! " 

He  was  gloomily  silent  when  she  had  done,  and  little  Fleda's 
eyes  were  so  full  that  it  was  a  little  while  before  she  could  look 
towards  him  and  ask  in  her  gentle  way,  **Do  you  like  it,  Mr, 
Carleton  1" 

She  was  gratified  by  his  grave,  "  yes  !" 
•       "  But,  Elfie,"  said  he  smiling  again,  "  you  have  not  told  mo 
your  thoughts  yet.    What  had  these  verses  to  do  with  the  sea 
you  were  looking  at  so  hard  ?" 

"Nothing — I  was  thinking,"  said  Flcda  slowly, — "that  the 
sea  seemed  sometliing  hke  the  world, — I  don't  mean  it  was  like, 
but  it  made  me  think  of  it ; — and  I  thought  how  pleasant  it  is 
to  know  that  God  takes  care  of  his  people.'* 

"  Don't  he  take  care  of  everybody  1" 

"  Yes — in  one  sort  of  way,"  said  Flcda ;  "  but  then  it  is  only 
his  children  that  ho  has  i^romised  to  keep  from  everything  that 
will  hurt  them." 

"  I  don't  see  how  that  promise  is  kept,  Elfie.  I  think  those 
who  call  themselves  so  meet  with  as  many  troubles  as  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  perhaps  more." 

"  Yes,"  said  Fleda  quickly,  "  they  have  troubles,  but  then  God 
won't  let  the  troubles  do  them  any  harm." 

A  subtle  evasion,  thought  Mr.  Carleton. — "Where  did  you 
learn  that,  Elfie  ]" 

"  The  Bible  says  so,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  know  it  from  that  ? "  said  Mr.  Carleton, 
I  impelled,  he  hardly  knew  whether  by  his  bad  or  his  good  angel, 
tto  carry  on  the  conversation. 

"  Why,"  said  Fleda,  looking  as  if  it  were  a  very  simple  ques-' 
tion  and  ilr.  Carleton  were  catechising  her, — ^**you  know,  Mr. 
Carleton,  the  Bible  was  written  by  men  who  were  taught  by  God 
exactly  what  to  say,  so  there  could  be  nothing  in  it  that  is  not 
true." 

"  How  do  you  know  those  men  were  so' taught  ?" 

"  The  Bible  says  so." 

A  child's  answer  I — ^bnt  with  a  child's  wi'sdom  in  it,  not  Icamt 
of  the  schools.  "  He  that  is  of  God  hcareth  God's  words."  To 
little  Fleda,  as  to  everv  simple  and  humble  intelligence,  the  Bible 
proved  itself ;  she  had  no  need  to  go  further. 

Mr.  Carleton  did  not  smile,  for  nothing  would  have  tempted 
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him  to  hurt  her  feelings ;  but  he  said,  though  conscience  did  not 
lit  him  do  it  without  a  twinge, 

"  But  don*t  you  know,  Elfie,  there  are  some  people  who  do  not 
believe  the  Bible  ?" 

"  Ah  but  those  are  batd  people,"  replied  Fleda  quickly  ;— 
"all  good  people  believe  it." 

A  child's  reason  again,  but  hitting  the  mark  this  time. 
Unconsciously,  little  Fleda  had  brought  forward  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  her  cause.  Mr.  Carleton  felt  it,  and  rising  up  that  he 
might  not  be  obliged  to  say  anything  more,  he  began  to  pace 
slowly  up  and  down  the  deck,  turning  the  matter  over. 

Was  it  so  ?  that  there  were  hardly  any  good  men  (he  thought 
there  might  be  a  few)  who  did  not  believe  in  the  Bible  and  up- 
nold  its  authority  ]  and  that  all  the  worst  portion  of  society  was 
comprehended  iu  the  other  class  ? — and  if  so  how  had  he  over- 
looked it  1  He  had  reasoned  most  unphilosophically  from  a  few 
solitary  instances  that  had  come  under  his  own  eye  ;  but  apply- 
ing the  broad  principle  of  induction  it  could  not  be  doubted  that 
the  Bible  was  on  the  side  of  all  that  is  sound,  healthful,  and 
hopeful  in  this  disordered  world.  And  whatever  might  be  the 
character  of  a  few  exceptions,  it  was  not  supposable  that  a  wide 
system  of  hypocrisy  should  tell  imiversally  for  the  best  interests 
of  mankind.  Summoning  history  to  produce  her  witnesses,  as 
he  went  on  with  his  walk  up  and  down,  he  saw  with  increasing 
interest,  what  he  had  never  seen  before,  that  the  Bible  had  come 
like  the  breath  of  spring  upon  the  moral  waste  of  mind ;  that  the 
ice-bound  intellect  and  cold  heart  of  the  world  had  waked  into 
life  under  its  kindly  influence  and  that  all  the  rich  growth  of  the 
one  and  the  other  had  come  forth  at  its  bidding.  And  except  in 
that  sun-lightened  tract,  the  world  was  and  had  been  a  waste 
indeed.  Doubtless  in  that  waste,  intellect  had  at  different  times 
put  forth  sundry  barren  shoots,  such  as  a  vigorous  plant  can 
make  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  but  also  like  them  immature, 
unsound,  and  groping  vainly  after  the  light  in  which  alone  they 
could  expand  and  perfect  themselves ;  ripening  no  seed  for  a 
future  and  richer  growth.  And  flowers  the  wilderness  had  none. 
The  affections  were  stunted  and  overgrown. 

All  this  was  so, — ^how  had  he  overlooked  it]  His  unbelief 
had  come  from  a  thoughtless,  ignorant,  one-sided  view  of  life  and 
human  things.  The  disorder  and  ruin  which  he  saw,  where  he 
did  not  also  see  the  adjusting  hand  at  work,  had  led  him  to  re- 
fuse his  credit  to  the  Supreme  Fabricator.  He  thought  the  waste 
would  never  be  reclaimed,  and  did  not  know  how  much  it  already 
owed  to  the  sun  of  revelation  ;  but  what  was  the  waste  where 
that  light  had  not  been  ? — ^2^fr.  Carleton  was  staggered.  He  did 
not  know  what  to  think.    He  began  to  think  he  had  been  a  fooL 
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Poor  little  Fleda  was  meditating  less  agreeably  the  whiK 
"With  the  sure  tact  of  truth  she  had  discerned  that  there  was 
more  than  jest  in  the  questions  that  had  been  put  to  her.  She 
almost  feared  that  Mr.  Carleton  shared  himself  the  doubts  he  had 
so  lightly  spoken  of,  and  the  thought  gave  her  great  distress. 
However,  when  he  came  to  take  her  down  to  tea,  with  all  his 
usual  manner,  Fleda's  earnest  look  at  him  ended  in  the  convic- 
tion that  there  was  nothing  very  wrong  under  that  face. 

For  several  days  Mr.  Carleton  pondered  the  matter  of  this 
evening's  conversation,  characteristically  restless  till  he  had  made 
up  his  mind.  He  wished  very  much  to  draw  Fleda  to  speak 
further  upon  the  subject,  but  it  was  not  easy ;  she  never  led  to  it. 
He  sought  in  vain  an  opportimity  to  bring  it  in  easily,  and  at  last 
resolved  to  make  one. 

"  Elfie,"  said  he  one  morning  when  all  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  happily  engaged  at  a  distance  with  the  letter-bags, 
— "  I  wish  you  would  let  me  hear  that  favourite  hynm  of  yours 
again, — I  Hke  it  very  much." 

Fleda  was  much  gratified  and  immediately  with  great  satisfac- 
tion repeated  the  hymn.  Its  peculiar  beauty  struck  him  yet 
more  the  second  time  than  the  first. 

"  Do  you  understand  those  two  last  verses  ? "  said  he,  whea 
she  had  done. 

Fleda  said  "  ves !  *'  rather  surprised. 

"  I  do  not,"  he  said  gravely. 

Fleda  paused  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  finding  that  it  de- 
pended on  her  to  enlighten  him,  said  in  her  modest  way, 

"  Why  it  means  that  we  have  no  goodness  of  our  own  and 
only  expect  to  be  forgiven  and  taken  to  heaven  for  the  Saviour's 
sake." 

Mr.  Carleton  asked,  *'How/or  his  sake  .^" 

**  Why  you  know,  Mr.  Carleton,  we  don't  deserve  to  go  there, 
and  if  we  are  forgiven  at  all  it  must  be  for  what  he  has  done.** 

"  And  what  is  that,  Elfie  ?" 

"  He  died  for  us,"  said  Fleda,  with  a  look  of  some  anxiety  into 
Mr.  Carleton's  face. 

"  Died  for  us ! — And  what  end  was  that  to  serve,  Elfie  ?"  said 
he,  partly  willing  to  hear  the  full  statement  of  the  matter,  and 
partly  willing  to  see  how  far  her  intelligence  could  give  it. 

"  Because  we  are  sinners,"  said  Fleck,  **  and  God  has  said  that 
sinners  shall  die." 

"  Then  how  can  he  keep  his  word  and  foigive  at  all  ?" 

"Because  Christ  has  died /or  «*,"  ssdd  Fleda  eagerly;— '* in- 
stead of  us." 

"  Do  you  imderstand  the  justice  of  letting  one  take  the  place 
of  others?" 
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"  He  was  willing,  Mr.  Caiieton,*'  said  Fleda,  with  a  singular 
wistful  expression  that  touched  him. 

"  Still,  Elfie,"  said  he  after  a  minute's  silence, — "how  could  the 
ends  of  justice  be  answered  by  the  death  of  one  man  in  the  place 
ofmilhonsT 

"  No,  Mr.  Carleton,  but  he  was  God  as  well  as  man,"  Fleda 
said,  with  a  sparkle  in  her  eye  which  perhaps  delayed  her  com- 
panion's rejoinder. 

"  What  should  induce  hiin,  Elfie  "  he  said  gently,  "  to  do  such 
a  thing  for  people  who  had  displeased  him  ?" 

"  Because  he  loved  us,  Mr.  Carleton." 

She  answered  with  so  evident  a  strong  and  clear  appreciation 
of  what  she  was  saying  that  it  half  made  its  way  into  Mr.  Carle- 
ton's  mind  by  the  force  of  sheer  sympathy.  Her  words  came 
almost  as  something  new. 

Certainly  Mr.  Carleton  had  heard  these  things  before,  though 
perhaps  never  in  a  way  that  api)ealed  so  directly  to  his  inteUi- 
gence  and  his  candour.  He  was  again  silent  an  instant,  pondering, 
and  so  was  Fleda. 

"  Do  you  know,  Elfie,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  *'  there  are  some 
people  who  do  not  believe  that  the  Saviour  was  anything  more 
than  a  man  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  know  it,"  said  Fleda : — *^  it  is  very  strange !" 

«  Why  is  it  strange  r 

"  Because  the  Bible  says  it  so  plainly." 

**  But  those  people  hold  I  believe  that  the  Bible  does  not 
say  it." 

"  I  don't  see  how  they  could  have  read  the  Bible,"  said  Fleda, 
**  Why  he  said  so  himsel£" 

"Who  said  so?'* 

"  Jesus  Christ.    Don't  yow  believe  it,  Mr.  Carleton  ?" 
She  saw  he  did  not,  and  the  shade  that  had  come  over  her  face 
was  reflected  in  his  before  he  said  "  no." 

"  But  perhaps  I  shall  believe  it  yet,  Elfie,"  he  said  kindly. 
"  Can  you  show  me  the  place  in  your  Bible  where  Jesus  says  this 
of  himself  r' 

Fleda  looked  in  despair.  She  hastily  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  her  Bible  to  find  the  passages  he  had  asked  for,  and  Mr.  Car- 
leton was  cut  to  the  heaxt  to  see  that  she  twice  was  obliged  to 
turn  her  face  from  him  and  brush  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  before 
she  could  find  them.  She  turned  to  Matt.  zxvi.  63,  64,  65,  and. 
without  speaking  gave  him  the  book,  pointing  to  the  passage. 
He  read  it  with  great  care,  and  several  times  over. 

"  You  are  right,  Elfie,"  he  said.  "  I  do  not  see  how  those  who 
honour  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  character  of  Jesus ., 
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Christ  can  deny  the  truth  of  his  own  declaration.  If  th.at  is  false 
so  must  those  be." 

Fleda  took  the  Bible  and  hurriedly  sought  out  another  pass- 
age. 

"Grandpa  showed  these  places,"  she  said,  "once  when  we 
were  talking  about  Mr.  Didenhover — he  didn't  believe  that. 
There  are  a  great  many  other  places,  grandpa  said  j  but  one  is 
enough  ;" — 

She  gave  him  the  latter  part  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of 
John. — 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Carleton,  he  let  Thomas  fall  down  and  worship 

bim  and  call  him  God ;  and  if  he  had  not  been,  you  know 

God  is  more  displeased  with  that  than  with  anything." 

«  With  what,  Elfie  ?" 

"  With  men's  worshipping  any  other  than  himself.  He  says 
he  *will  not  give  his  glory  to  another.'  " 

"Where  is  that?" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can't  find  it,"  said  Fleda, — ^^  it  is  somewhere  in 
Isaiah,  I  know — ^ 

She  tried  in  vain ;  and  failing,  then  looked  up  in  Mr.  Carleton's 
face  to  see  what  impression  had  been  made. 

"You  see  Thomas  believed  when  he  «air,"  said  he,  answering 
her ; — ^**  I  will  believe  too  when  I  see." 

"  Ah  if  you  wait  for  that^— "  said  Fleda. 

Her  voice  suddenly  checked  she  bent  her  face  again  to  her 
little  Bible,  and  there  was  a  moment's  struggle  with  herself. 

"Arc  you  looking  for  something  more  to  show  me?"  said 
Mr.  Carleton  kindly,  stooping  his  face  down  to  hers. 

"  Not  much,"  said  Fleda  nurriedly :  and  then  making  a  great 
efibrt  she  raised  her  head  and  gave  him  the  book  again. 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Carleton,--J  esus  said,  *  Blessed  are  they  that 
have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed,'  " 

Mr.  Carleton  was  profoundly  struck,  and  the  thought  recurred 
to  him  afterwards  ana  was  dwelt  upon.  "  Blessed  are  they  that 
have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed."  It  was  strange  at  first, 
and  then  he  wondered  that  it  should  ever  have  been  so.  His 
was  a  mind  peculiarly  open  to  conviction,  peculiarly  accessible  to 
'  truth ;  and  his  attention  being  called  to  it  he  saw  faintly  now 
what  he  had  never  seen  before,  the  beauty  of  the  principle  of 
faith  ; — ^how  natural,  how  reasonable,  how  necessary^  how  honour- 
able to  the  Supreme  Being,  how  happv  even  for  man,  that  the 
grounds  of  his  trust  in  God  being  established,  his  acceptance  of 
many  other  things  should  rest  on  that  trust  alone. 

Mr.  Carleton  now  became  more  reserved  and  unsociable  than 
flrer.    He  wearied  himself  with  thinking    If  he  could  have  got 
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at  the  books,  lie  would  have  spent  his  days  and  nights  in  studying 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  ;  but  the  ship  waa  bare  of  anj  such 
books,  and  he  never  thought  of  turning  to  the  most  obvious  of 
all,  the  Bible  itself.  His  unbelief  was  shaken ;  it  was  within  an 
ace  of  falling  in  pieces  to  the  very  foundation ;  or  rather  he  began 
to  suspect  how  foundationless  it  had  been.  It  came  at  last  to 
one  point  with  him; — ^If  there  were  a  God,  he  would  not  have 
left  the  world  without  a  revelation, — no  more  would  he  have 
suffered  that  revelation  to  defeat  its  own  end  by  becoming  cor- 
rupted or  alloyed ;  if  there  was  such  a  revelation  it  could  be  no 
other  than  the  Bible  ; — and  his  acceptance  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  Christianity  now  hung  upon  the  turn  of  a  hair.  Yet  he  could 
not  resolve  himself.  He  balanced  the  counter  doubts  and  argu- 
ments, on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  and  strained  his  mind  to 
the  task ; — ^he  could  not  weigh  them  nicely  enough.  He  was  in 
a  maze ;  and  seeking  to  clear  and  calm  his  judgment  that  he 
might  see  the  way  out,  it  was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  shake  his 
dizzied  head  from  the  effect  of  the  turns  it  had  made.  By  dint  of 
anxiety  to  find  the  right  path  reason  had  lost  herself  in  the  wil- 
derness. 

Fleda  was  not,  as  Mr.  Carleton  had  feared  she  would  be,  at  all 
alienated  from  him  by  the  discovery  that  had  given  her  so  much 
pain.  It  wrought  in  another  way,  rather  to  add  a  touch  of 
tender  and  anxious  interest  to  the  affection  she  had  for  him.  It 
gave  her  however  much  more  pain  than  he  thought.  If  he  had 
seen  the  secret  tears  that  fell  on  his  account  he  would  have  been 
grieved ;  and  if  he  had  known  of  the  many  petitions  that  little 
heart  made  for  him — he  could  hardly  have  loved  her  more  than 
he  did. 

One  evening  Mr.  Carleton  had  been  a  long  while  pacing  up 
and  down  the  deck  in  front  of  little  Fleda's  nest,  thinking  and 
thinking,  without  coming  to  any  end.  It  was  a  most  fair  even- 
ing, near  sunset,  the  sky  without  a  cloud  except  two  or  three 
little  dainty  strips  which  set  off  its  blue.  The  ocean  was  very 
quiet,  only  broken  into  cheerful  mites  of  waves  that  seemed  to 
have  nothing  to  do  but  sparkle.  The  sun's  rays  were  almost 
level  now,  and  a  long  path  of  glory  across  the  sea  led  off  towards 
his  sinking  disk.  Fleda  sat  watching  and  enjoying  it  all  in  her 
happy  fashion,  which  always  made  the  most  of  everything  good, 
and  was  especially  quick  in  catching  any  form  of  natural  beauty. 

Mr.  Carleton's  thoughts  were  elsewhere ;  too  busy  to  take  note 
of  things  around  him.  Fleda  looked  now  and  then  as  he  passed 
at  his  gloomy  brow,  wondering  what  he  was  thinking  of,  and 
wishing  that  he  could  have  the  same  reason  to  be  happy  that  she 
had.  In  one  of  his  turns  his  eyes  met  her  gentle  glance ;  and 
vexed  and  bewildered  as  he  was  with  study  there  was  something 
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in  that  calm  bright  £m»  that  impelled  him  irresistibly  to  ask  the 
little  child  to  set  the  proud  scholar  right.  Placing  himself  beside 
her,  he  said, 

"  Elfie,  how  do  you  know  there  is  a  God  f — ^what  reason  have 
you  for  thinking  so,  out  of  the  Bible  1" 

It  was  a  strange  look  little  Fleda  gave  him.  He  felt  it  at  the 
time,  and  he  never  forgot  it.  Such  a  look  of  reproach,  sorrow, 
and  pitT/,  he  afterwards  thought,  as  an  angeFs  face  might  have 
worn.  The  qttestion  did  not  seem  to  occupy  her  a  moment. 
After  this  answering  look  she  suddenly  pointed  to  the  sinking  sun 
and  said, 

"  Who  made  that,  Mr.  Carleton  V 

Mr.  Carleton's  eyes,  following  the  direction  of  hers,  met  the 
long  bright  rays  whose  still  witness-bearing  was  almost  too  pow- 
erful to  be  borne.  The  sun  was  just  dipping  majestically  into  the 
sea,  and  its  calm  self-assertion  seemed!^  to  him  at  that  instant 
hardly  stronger  than  its  vindication  of  its  Author. 

A  slight  arrow  may  find  the  joint  in  the  armour  before  which 
many  weightier  shafts  have  fallen  powerless.  Mr.  Carletou  was 
an  unbehever  oo  more  from  that  time 
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He  borrowed  a  box  of  the  oar  of  the  Englishman,  and  swore  he  would  pay  him 
i^ain  when  he  was  able. — Merchant  <^  Venice. 

Ohe  other  incident  alone  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  deserves  to 
be  mentioned ;  both  because  it  served  to  bring  out  the  characters 
of  several  people,  and  because  it  was  not, — wluit  is  ?— without  its 
lingering  conseguences. 

Thorn  and  Kossitur  had  kept  up  indefatigably  the  game  of 
teasing  Fleda  about  her  "English  admirer,"  as  tney  sometimes 
styled  him.  Poor  Fleda  grew  more  and  more  sore  on  the  subject. 
She  thought  it  was  very  strange  that  two  grown  men  could  not 
find  enough  to  do  to  amuse  themselves  without  making  sport  of 
the  comibiii  of  a  little  child.  She  wondered  they  could  take 
pleasure  in  what  gave  her  so  much  pain ;  but  so  it  was ;  and 
they  had  it  up  so  often  that  at  last  others  caught  it  from  them  ; 
and  though  not  in  malevolence  yet  in  thoughtless  folly  many  a 
light'  remark  was  made  and  question  asked  of  her  that  set  Uttle 
Fleda's  sensitive  nerves  a  quivering.  She  was  only  too  happy 
that  they  were  never  said  before  JMr.  Carleton  ;  that  woxild  have 
been  a  thousand  times  worse.  As  it  was,  her  gentle  nature  was 
constantly  suffering  from  the  pain  or  the  fear  of  these  attacks. 

"  Where's  Mr.  Carleton  1"  said  her  cousin  coming  up  one 
day. 

"  I  don't  know,*'  said  Fleda, — "  I  don't  know  but  he  is  gone 
up  into  one  of  the  tops." 

"  Your  humble  servant  leaves  you  to  yourself  a  great  while 
this  morning,  it  seems  to  me.    He  is  growing  very  inattentive  " 

"  I  wouldn't  permit  it.  Miss  Fleda,  if  I  were  you,"  said  Thorn 
maliciously.    "  You  let  him  have  his  own  way  too  much." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  so,  cousin  Charlton  !"  said  Fleda. 

"  But  seriously,"  said  Charlton,  "  I  think  you  had  better  call 
him  to  account.  He  is  very  suspicious  lately.  I  have  observed 
him  walking  by  himself  and  looking  very  glum  indeed.  I  am 
afraid  he  has  taken  some  fancy  into  fis  head  that  would  not  suit 
you.    I  advise  you  to  inquire  into  it." 
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"  I  wouldn't  give  myself  any  concern  about  it !"  said  Thom 
lightly,  enjoying  the  child's  confusion  and  his  own  fanciful  stylo 
of  backbiting, — "  I'd  let  him  go  if  he  has  a  mind  too,  Miss  Fleda. 
He's  no  such  great  catch.  He's  neither  lord  nor  knight — nothing 
in  the  world  but  a  private  gentleman,  with  plenty  of  money  I 
dare  say,  but  you  don't  care  for  that ; — and  there's  as  good  fish 
in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it.    I  don't  think  much  of  him  ! " 

He  is  wondei-fully  better  than  yoxi^  thought  Fleda  aa  she 
looked  in  the  young  gentleman's  face  for  a  second,  but  she  said 
nothing. 

"  Why,  Fleda,"  said  Charlton  laughing,  "  it  wouldn't  be  a  killing- 
affair,  would  it  ?  How  has  this  English  admirer  of  ypura  got  so 
far  in  your  fancy  ? — praising  your  pretty  eyes,  eh  ? — Eh  1"  he 
repeated,  as  Fleda  kept  a  dignified  silence. 

"No,"  said  Fleda  in  displeasure, — "he  never  says  such 
things." 

"  No  1"  said  Charlton.  "What  then  ?  What  does  he  say  ? 
I  wouldn't  let  him  make  a  fool  of  me  if  I  were  you,  Fleda  ! — aid 
he  ever  ask  you  for  a  kiss  % " 

"  No !"  exclaimed  Fleda  half  beside  herself  and  bursting  into 
tears  ; — "I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  so !    How  can  you  ?" 

They  had  carried  the  game  pretty  far  that  time,  and  thought 
best  to  leave  it.  Fleda  stopped  crying  as  soon  as  she  could,  lest 
somebody  should  see  her  ;  and  was  sitting  quietly  again,  alone  as 
before,  when  one  of  the  sailors  whom  she  had  never  spoken  to 
came  by,  and  leaning  over  towards  her  with  a  leer  as  he  passed, 
said, 

"  Is  this  the  young  English  gentleman's  little  sweetheart  V* 

Poor  Fleda !  She  had  got  more  than  she  could  boar.  She 
jumped  up  and  ran  down  into  the  cabin  ;  and  in  her  berth  Mrs. 
Carleton  found  her  some  time  afterwards,  quietly  crying,  and 
most  sorry  to  be  discovered.  She  was  exceeding  unwillmg  to  tell 
what  had  troubled  her.  Mrs.  Carleton,  really  distressed,  tried 
coaxing,  soothing,  reasoning,  promising,  in  a  way  the  most  gentle 
and  kind  that  she  could  use. 

"  O  it's  nothing — it's  nothing,"  Fleda  said  at  last  eagerly, 
—"it's  because  I  am  foohsh  —  it's  only  something  they  said 
to  me." 

"  AVho,  love  ?- 

Again  was  Fleda  most  unwilling  to  answer,  and  it  was  after 
repeated  urging  that  she  at  last  said, 

"  Cousin  Charlton  and  Mr.  Thom." 

"  Charlton  and  Mr.  Thorn  !— What  did  they  say  t  What  did 
they  say,  darhng  Fleda  1" 

"  0  it's  only  that  they  tease  me,"  said  Fleda,  tiying  hard  to 
put  an  end  to  the  tears  which  caused  all  this  questioning,  and 
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to  Speak  as  if  they  were  about  a  trifle.    But  Mrs.  Carlcton  per- 
sisted. 

"  What  do  they  say  to  tease  you,  love  ?  what  is  it  about  ? — 
Guy,  come  in  here  and  help  me  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter 
with  Fleda." 

Fleda  hid  her  face  in  Mrs.  Carleton's  neck,  resolved  to  keep 
.  her  lips  sealed.    Mr.  Carleton  came  in,  but  to  her  great  relief  hia 

question  was  directed  not  to  her  but  his  mother. 
5        "  Fleda  has  been  annoyed  by  something  those  young  men,  her 
cousin  and  Mr.  Thorn,  have  said  to  her ; — they  tease  her,  she 
says,  and  she  will  not  tell  me  what  it  is." 

Mr.  Carleton  did  not  ask,  and  ho  presently  left  the  state- 
room. 

"01  am  afraid  he  will  speak  to  them ! "  exclaimed  Fleda  aa 
soon  as  he  was  gone. — "  0 1  oughtn't  to  have  said  that  I  — " 

Mrs.  Carleton  tried  to  soothe  her  and  asked  what  she  was 
afraid  of.  But  Fleda  would  not  say  any  more.  Her  anxious 
fear  that  she  had  done  mischief  helped  to  dry  her  tears,  and  she 
sorrowfully  resolved  she  would  keep  her  gi'iefs  to  herself  next 
time. 

Rossitur  and  Thorn  were  in  company  with  a  brother  officer 
and  friend  of  the  latter  when  Mr.  Carleton  approached  them. 

"  Mr.  Rossitur  and  Mr.  Thorn,"  said  he,  '*  you  have  indulged 
yourselves  in  a  style  of  conversation  extremely  displeasing  to  the 
little  girl  under  my  mother's  care.  You  will  oblige  me  by  aban- 
doning it  for  the  future." 

There  was  certainly  in  Mr.  Carleton's  manner  a  sufficient 
degree  of  the  cold  haughtiness  with  which  he  usually  expressed 
displeasure ;  though  his  words  gave  no  other  cause  of  ofi'ence. 
Thorn  retorted  rather  insolently, 

"  I  shall  oblige  myself  in  the  mattfer,  and  do  as  I  think 
proper." 

"  I  have  a  right  to  speak  as  I  please  to  my  own  cousin,"  said 
Rossitur  sulkily, — "  without  asking  anybody's  leave.    I  don't  sec 
what  you  have  to  do  with  it." 
'        "  Simply  that  she  is  under  my  protection  and  that  I  will  not 
permit  her  to  be  annoyed." 

"  I  don  t  see  how  she  is  under  your  protection,"  said  Ros- 
situr. 

"  And  I  do  not  see  how  the  potency  of  it  will  avail  in  this 
case,"  said  his  companion. 

"  Neither  position  is  to  be  made  out  in  words,"  said  Mr. 
Carleton  calmly.  "  You  see  that  I  desire  there  be  no  repetition 
of  the  offence.  The  rest  I  will  endeavour  to  make  clear  if  I  am 
compelled  to  it." 

"  Stop,  sir  r*  said  Thorn,  as  the  young  Englishman  was  turn- 
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ing  away,  addii^  with  an  oath, — ^'  I  won^t  bear  this  !  Yoa  shall 
answer  this  to  me,  sir  ! " 

"  Easily,"  said  the  other. 

"  And  me  too,"  said  Bossitur.  ^  You  have  an  account  to 
settle  with  me,  Carleton " 

"  I  will  answer  what  you  please,"  said  Carleton  carelessly, — 
**  and  as  soon  as  we  get  to  land, — provided  you  do  not  in  the 
mean  time  induce  me  to  refuse  you  the  honour." 

However  incensed,  the  young  men  endeavoured  to  carry  it  off 
with  the  same  coolness  that  their  adversary  showed.  No  more 
words  passed.  But  Mrs.  Carleton,  possibly  quickened  by  Pleda's 
fears,  was  not  satisfied  with  the*  carriage  of  all  parties,  and  re- 
solved to  sound  her  son,  happy  in  knowing  that  nothing  but 
truth  was  to  be  had  from  him.  She  found  an  opportunity  that 
very  afternoon  when  he  was  sitting  alone  on  the  deck.  The 
neighbourhood  of  little  Fleda  she  hardly  noticed,  Pleda  was 
curled  up  among  her  cushions,  luxuriously  bending  over  a  little 
old  black  Bible  which  was  very  often  in  her  hand  at  times  when 
she  was  quiet  and  had  no  observation  to  fear. 

"  Reading ! — always  reading  1 "  said  Mrs.  Carleton,  as  she 
oame  up  ana  took  a  place  b^  her  son. 

"  By  no  means  ! "  he  said,  closing  his  book  with  a  smile  ;— 
**  not  enough  to  tire  any  one's  eyes  on  this  voyage,  mother." 

"  I  wish  you  liked  intercourse  with  Uving  society,"  said  Mrs. 
Carleton,  leaning  her  arm  on  his  shoulder  and  looking  at  him 
rather  wistfully. 

"  You  need  not  wish  that,^-when  it  suits  me,"  he  answered. 

"  But  none  suits  you.    Is  there  any  on  board  ?" 

**  A  small  proportion,"  he  said,  with  the  sHght  play  of  feature 
which  always  effected  a  diversion  of  his  mother's  thoughts,  do 
matter  in  what  channel  they  had  been  flowing. 

"  But  those  young  men,"  she  said,  returning  to  the  chaige, — 
**  you  hold  yourself  very  much  aloof  from  them  ? " 

He  did  not  answer  even  by  a  look,  but  to  his  mother  the 
perfectly  quiet  composure  of  his  face  was  sufficiently  expressive. 

"  I  know  what  you  think ;  but,  Guy,  you  always  had  the  same 
opinion  of  them  1 " 

"  I  have  never  shown  any  other." 

"  Guy,"  she  said  speaking  low  and  rather  anxiously — ^^  have 
you  got  into  trouble  with  those  young  men  ? " 

"  /  am  in  no  trouble,  mother,"  he  answered  somewhat 
haughtily ; — ^^  I  cannot  speak  for  them." 

Mrs.  Carleton  waited  a  moment. 

"  You  have  done  something  to  displease  them,  have  you  not  %  '* 

"  They  have  displeased  me,  which  is  somewhat  more  to  the 
purpose." 
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*  But  their  folly  is  nothing  to  you  1  *• 

«  No,-— not  their  foUyr 

*^  Guy/*  said  his  mother,  again  pausing  a  minute,  and  pressing 
her  hand  more  heavily  upon  his  shoulder,  "  you  will  not  suffer 
this  to  alter  the  Ixiendly  terms  you  have  been  on  1 — whatever  it 
be, — ^let  it  pass." 

"  Certainly — if  they  choose  to  apologise  and  behave  them- 
sel.'ves ' 

"What,  about  Fleda?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  have  no  idea  they  meant  to  trouble  her— I  suppose  they 
did  not  at  all  know  what  they  were  doing, — ^thoughtless  nonsense, 
— ^and  they  could  have  had  no  design  to  offend  you.  Promise  me 
that  you  will  not  take  any  further  notice  of  this  1 " 

He  shook  off  her  beseeching  hand  as  he  rose  up,  and  an- 
swered haughtily,  and  not  without  something  Uke  on  oath  that 
he  would. 

Mrs.  Carleton  knew  him  better  than  to  press  the  matter  any 
further;  and  her  fondness  easily  forgave  the  offence  gainst 
herself,  especially  as  her  son  almost  immediately  resumed  his 
ordinary  manner. 

It  had  well-nigh  passed  from  the  minds  of  both  parties, 
when  in  the  middle  of  the  next  day  Mr.  Carleton  asked  what  had 
become  of  Fleda  1 — he  had  not  seen  her  except  at  the  breakfast- 
table.    Mrs.  Caiieton  said  she  was  not  welL 

"What's  the  matter?'* 

"  She  complained  of  some  headache— I  think  she  made  her- 
self sick  yesterday — ^she  was  ciying  all  the  afternoon,  and  I  could 
not  get  her  to  tell  me  what  for.  I  tried  every  means  I  could  think 
of,  but  she  would  not  give  me  the  least  clue— she  said  ^  no '  to 
everything  I  guessed — I  can't  bear  to  see  her  do  so— it  makes  it 
all  the  worse  she  does  it  so  quietly — ^it  was  only  by  a  mere  chance 
I  found  she  was  crying  at  all,  but  I  think  she  cried  herself  ill 
before  she  stopped.    She  could  not  eat  a  mouthful  of  breakfast." 

Mr.  Carleton  said  nothing  and  with  a  changed  countenance 
went  directly  down  to  the  cabin.  The  stewardess  whom  he  sent 
in  to  see  how  she  was,  brought  back  word  that  Fleda  was  not 
asleep  but  was  too  ill  to  speak  to  her.  Mr.  Carleton  went  im- 
mediately into  the  httle  crio  of  a  state  room.  There  he  found 
his  Uttle  charge,  sitting  bolt  upright,  her  feet  on  the  rung  of  a 
cliair  and  her  hands  grasping  the  top  to  support  herself.  Her 
eyes  were  closed,  her  face  without  a  particle  of  colour,  except  the 
daik  shade  round  the  eyes  which  bespoke  illness  and  pain.  She 
made  no  attem^jt  to  answer  his  shocked  questions  and  words  of 
tender  concern,  not  even  by  the  raising  of  an  eyehd,  and  ho  saw 
that  the  intensity  of  pain  at  the  moment  was  such  as  to.  render 
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breathing  itself  difficult.  He  sent  off  the  stewardess  with  all 
despatch  after  iced  water  and  vinegar  and  brandy,  and  himself 
went  on  earnest  quest  of  restoratives  among  the  la^y  passengers 
in  the  cabin,  which  resulted  in  sundry  supplies  of  salts  and 
Cologne ;  and  also  offers  of  service,  in  greater  plenty  still,  which 
he  all  refused.  Most  tenderljr  and  judiciously  he  himself  applied 
various  remedies  to  the  suffering  child,  who  could  not  direct  him 
otherwise  than  by  gently  putting  away  the  things  which  she  felt 
would  not  avail  her.  Several  were  in  vain.  But  there  was  ope 
bottle  of  strong  aromatic  vinegar  which  was  destined  to  im- 
mortahse  its  owner  in  Fleda's  remembrance.  Before  she  had 
taken  three  whiffs  of  it  her  colour  changed.  Mr.  Carleton 
watched  the  effect  of  a  few  whiffs  more,  and  then  bade  the 
stewardess  take  away  all  the  other  things,  and  bring  him  a  cup 
of  fresh  strong  coffee.  By  the  time  it  came  Fleda  was  ready  for 
it,  and  by  the  time  Mr.  Carleton  had  administered  the  coffee  he 
saw  it  would  do  to  throw  his  mother's  shawl  round  her  and  carry 
her  up  on  deck,  which  he  did  without  asking  any  questions.  AU 
this  while  Fleda  had  not  spoken  a  word,  except  once  when  he 
asked  her  if  she  felt  better.  But  she  had  given  him,  on  finishing 
the  coffee,  a  full  look  and  half  smile  of  such  jDure  affectionate 
gratitude  that  the  young  gentleman's  tongue  was  tied  for  some 
time  after. 

With  happy  skill,  when  he  had  safely  bestowed  Fleda  among 
her  cushions  on  deck,  Mr.  Carleton  managed  to  keep  off  the  crowd 
of  busy  inquirers  after  her  well-doing  and  even  presently  to  turn 
his  mothers  attention  another  way,  leaWng  Fleda  to  enjoy  all 
the  comfort  of  quiet  and  fresh  air  at  once.  He  himself,  seeming 
occupied  with  other  things,  did  no  more  but  keep  watch  over  her, 
till  he  saw  that  she  was  able  to  bear  conversation  again.  Then  he 
seated  himself  beside  her  and  said  softly, 

"  Elfie,  —  what  were  you  crying  about  all  yesterday  aftcr- 

#  noon  V* 

Fleda  changed  colour,  for  soft  and  gentle  as  the  tone  was  she 

[  heaixi  in  it  a  determination  to  have  the  answer ;  and  looking  up 

beseechingly  into  his  face  she  saw  in  the  steady  full  blue  eye  that 

•  it  was  a  determination  she  could  not  escape  from.  Her  answer 
was  an  imploring  request  that  he  would  not  ask  her.  But  taking 
one  of  her  little  hands  and  carrying  it  to  his  Ups,  he  in  the  same 
tone  repeated  his  question.  Fleda  snatched  away  her  hand  and 
burst  into  very  frank  tears ;  Mr.  Carleton  was  silent,  but  she  knew 
through  his  silence  that  he  was  only  quietly  waiting  for  her  to 
answer  him. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  ask  me,  sir,"  said  poor  Fleda,  who  still 
could  not  turn  her  face  to  meet  his  eye ; — **  it  was  only  some- 
thing that  happened  yestorday.** 
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*  What  was  it,  Elfie  ? — You  need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me." 

"  It  wa3  only — what  you  said  to  Mrs.  Carleton  yesterday,— 
when  she  was  talking — *^ 

"  About  my  difficulty  with  those  gentlemen  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Fleda,  with  a  new  gush  of  tears,  as  if  her  grief 
stirred  afresh  at  the  thought. 

Mr.  Carleton  was  silent  a  moment ;  and  when  he  spoke  there 
was  no  displeasure  and  more  tenderness  than  usual  in  his  voice. 

"  What  troubled  you  in  that,  Elfie  1  tell  me  the  whole." 

•"  I  was  sorry,  because, — it  wasn't  right,"  said  Fleda,  with  a 
grave  truthfulness  which  yet  lacked  none  of  her  universal  gentie- 
ness  and  modesty. 

«  What  wasn't  right  V 

^  To  speak  —  I  am  afraid  you  won't  like  me  to  say  it,  "Mr, 
Carleton." 

«  I  will,  Elfie,— for  I  ask  you." 

"  To  speak  to  Mrs,  Carleton  so,  and  besides, — you  know  what 
you  said,  Mr.  Carleton — ^" 

"  It  was  not  right,"  said  he  after  a  minute,  — "  and  I  very 
seldom  use  such  an  expression,  but  you  know  one  cannot 
always  be  on  one's  guard,  Elfie  V 

"  But,"  said  Fleda  with  gentle  persistence,  "one  can  always  .do 
what  is  right.'* 

The  deuce  one  can  !  —  thought  Mr.  Carleton  to  himself. 
"Elfie, — was  this  all  that  troubled  you? — that  I  had  said  what 
was  not  right  ?" 

"  It  wasn't  quite  that  only,"  said  Fleda  hesitating, — 

"What  else?" 

She  stooped  her  face  from  his  sight  and  ho  could  but  just 
understand  her  words. 

"  I  was  disappointed—" 

"What,  in  me!" 

Her  tears  gave  the  answer ;  she  could  add  to  them  nothing 
but  an  assenting  nod  of  her  head. 

They  would  have  flowed  in  double  measure  it  she  had  guessed 
the  pain  she  had  given.  Her  questioner  heard  her  with  a  keen 
pang  which  did  not  leave  him  for  days.  There  was  some  hurt 
pride  in  it,  though  other  and  more  generous  feelings  had  a  far 
larger  share.  He,  who  had  been  admired,  lauded,  followed,  cited, 
and  envied,  by  all  ranks  of  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen  ; 
— ^in  whom  nobody  found  a  fault  that  could  be  dwelt  upon  amid 
the  lustre  of  his  perfections  and  advantages; — one  of  the  first 
young  men  in  England,  thought  so  by  himself  as  well  as  by 
others  ; — ^this  little  pure  being  had  been  disappointed  in  him.  He 
oould  not  get  over  it.    He  reckoned  the  one  judgment  worth  all 
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the  others.  Those  whose  direct  or  indirect  flatteries  had  been 
poured  at  his  feet  were  the  proud,  the  worldly,  the  ambitious,  the 
interested,  the  corrupted ; — their  praise  was  given  to  what  they 
esteemed,  and  that,  his  candour  said,  was  the  least  estimable  part 
of  him.  Beneath  all  that,  this  truth-loving,  truth-disceming 
Httle  spirit  had  found  enough  to  weep  for.  She  was  right  and 
they  were  wrong.  The  sense  of  this  was  so  k«en  upon  him  that 
it  was  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  he  could  recover  himseK  to 
speak  to  his  little  reprover.  He  paced  up  and  down  the  deck, 
while  Fleda  wept  more  and.  more  from  the  rear  of  having  offended 
OT  grieved  him.  But  she  was  soon  reassured  on  the  former 
point.  She  was  just  wiping  away  her  tears,  with  the  quiet  ex- 
pression of  patience  her  face  often  wore,  when  Mr.  Carleton  sat 
down  beside  her  and  took  one  of  her  hands. 

"  Elfie,"  said  he, — "  I  promise  you  I  will  never  say  such  a 
thing  again." 

He  might  well  call  her  his  good  angel,  for  it  was  an  angelic 
look  the  child  gave  him.  So  purely  humble,  grateful,  glad, — so 
rosy  with  joyful  hope, — the  eyes  were  absolutely  sparkling 
through  tears.  But  wien  she  saw  that  his  were  not  dry,  her  own 
overflowed.  She  clasped  her  other  hand  to  his  hand  and  bend- 
ing down  her  face  affectionately  upon  it,  she  wept, — ^if  ever  angels 
weep, — such  tears  as  they. 

"  Elfie,"  said  Mr.  Cfarleton,  as  soon  as  he  could, — ^  I  want  you 
to  go  down-stairs  with  me ;  so  dry  those  eyes,  or  my  mother  will 
be  asking  all  sorts  of  difficult  questions." 

Happiness  is  a  quick  restorative.  Elfie  was  soon  ready  to  go 
where  he  would. 

They  found  Mrs.  Carleton  fortunatelv  wrapped  up  in  a  new 
novel,  some  distance  apart  from  the  otner  persons  in  the  cabin. 
The  novel  was  immediately  laid  aside  to  take  Fleda  on  her  lap 
and  praise  Guy's  nursing. 

"  But  she  looks  more  like  a  wax  figure  yet  than  anything  else, 
don't  she,  Guy?" 

"  Not  like  any  that  ever  I  saw,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  gravely. 
"  Hardly  substantial  enough.  Mother,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  I 
am  ashamed  of  myself  for  having  given  you  such  cause  of  offence 
yesterday." 

Mrs.  Carleton's  quick  look,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  her  son's 
arm,  said  sufficiently  well  that  she  would  have  excused  him  from 
making  any  apology  rather  than  have  him  humble  himself  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  person. 

"  Fleda  heard  me  yesterday,"  said  he ;— ^*  it  was  right  she 
should  hear  me  to-day." 

^  Then,  my  dear.  Guy,"  said  his  mother,  with  a  secret  eages*- 
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ness  which  she  did  not  allow  to  appear, — ^  li  I  may  make  a  con- 
dition for  my  forgiveness,  which  you  had  before  you  asked  for  it, 
— ^will  you  grant  me  one  iavour  1" 

"  CertaiDly,  mother, — if  I  can." 

"  You  promise  me  ?" 

"  As  well  in  one  word  as  in  two." 

"  Promise  me  that  you  will  never,  by  any  circumFtances, 
jvllow  yourself  to  be  drawn  into — what  is  called  an  a  fair  of 
hxmxmrr 

Mr.  Garleton's  brow  changed,  and  without  making  any  reply, 
perhaps  to  avoid  his  mother's  questioning  gaze,  he  rose  up  and 
walked  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the  cabin.  His  mother 
asxd  Fleda  watched  him  doubttully. 

"  Do  you  see  how  you  have  got  me  into  trouble,  Elfie  ?"  said 
he,  stopping  before  them. 

Fleda  looked  wonderingly,  and  Mrs.  Carleton  exclaimed,  "What 
trouble  V 

"  Mfie,"  said  he,  without  immediately  answering  his  mother, 
"what  would  your  conscience  do  with  two  promises  both  o^  which 
cannot  be  kept  ?" 

"  What  such  promises  have  you  made  T  said  Mrs.  Carleton 
eagerhr. 

"  Let  me  hear  first  what  Fleda  says  to  my  question." 

"Why,"  said  Fleda,  looking  a  ifbtle  bewildered, — "I  would 
keep  the  right  one." 

"  Not  the  one  first  made  ?"  said  he  smiling. 

"  No,"  said  Fleda, — "not  unless  it  was  the  right  one.** 

"  But  don't  you  think  one  ought  to  keep  one's  word,  in  any 
erent  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  anything  can  make  it  right  to  do  wrong,"  Fleda 
said  gravely,  and  not  without  a  secret  trembling  consciousness  to 
what  point  she  was  speaking. 

He  left  them  and  again  took  several  turns  up  and  down  the 
cabin  before  he  sat  down. 

"  You  have  not  given  me  your  promise  yet,  Guy,"  said  his 
mother,  whose  eye  had  not  once  quitted  him.  "You  said  you 
would." 

"I  said,  if  I  could." 

"Weill— you  can?" 

^  I  have  two  honourable  meetings  of  the  proscribed  kind  now 
on  hand,  to  which  I  stand  pledged." 

Fleda  hid  her  face  ini  an  agony.  Mrs.  Carleton's  agony  was  in 
every  line  of  hers  as  she  grasped  her  son's  wrist  exclaiming,  "Guy, 
promise  me ! "  She  had  words  for  nothing  else.  He  hesitated 
still  a  moment,  and  then  meeting  his  mother's  look  he  said  gravely 
and  steadily, 
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"  I  promise  you,  mother,  I  never  will." 

His  motlier  threw  herself  upon  his  breast  and  hid  her  face 
there,  too  much  excited  to  have  any  thought  oi  her  customary 
regard  to  appearances ;  sobbing  out  thanks  and  blessings  even 
audibly.  Fleda's  gentle  head  was  bowed  in  almost  equal  agita^ 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Carleton  at  that  moment  had  no  doubt  tnat  he  had 
chosen  well  which  promise  to  keep. 

There  remained  however  a  less  agreeable  part  ol  the  business 
to  manage.  After  seeing  his  mother  and  Fleda  quite  happy  again, 
though  without  satistying  in  any  degree  the  curiosity  of  tho 
former,  Guy  went  in  search  of  the  two  young  West  Point  officers. 
They  were  together,  but  without  Thorn's  friend,  Capt.  Bcebeo. 
Him  Carleton  next  sought  and  brought  to  the  iorward  deck  where 
the  others  were  enjoying  their  cigars  ;  or  rather  Charlton  Eossitur 
was  enjoyinp^  his,  with  the  happy  seL-satistoction  of  a  pair  of 
epaulettes  oft'  duty.  Thom  had  too  busy  a  brain  to  be  much  ot 
a  smoker.  Now,  however,  when  it  was  plain  that  Mr.  Cai-leton 
had  something  to  say  to  them,  Charlton's  cigar  gave  way  to  his 
attention  ;  it  was  displaced  trom  his  mouth  and  held  in  abeyance ; 
while  Thom  puffed  away  more  intently  than  ever. 

"  Gentlemen,"  Carleton  began, — "  I  gave  you  yesterday  reason 
to  expect  that  so  soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  you  should 
have  the  opportunity  which  offended  honour  desires  ot  trying 
sounder  arguments  than  those  oi  reason  upon  the  offender.  I 
have  to  tell  you  to-day  that  I  will  not  give  it  you.  I  have  thought 
further  of  it." 

"  Is  it  a  new  insult  that  you  mean  by  this,  sir?"  exclaimed 
Bossitur  in  astonishment.    Tliom's  cigar  did  not  stir. 

"  Neither  new  nor  old.  I  mean  simply  that  I  have  changed 
my  mind." 

"  But  this  is  very  extraordinary !"  said  Rossitur.  **  'What 
reason  do  you  give  ?" 

"  I  give  none,  sir." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Capt.  Beebee,  *^  perhaps  Mr.  Carleton  will 
not  object  to  explain  or  unsay  the  things  which  gave  offence 
yesterday." 

"  I  apprehend  there  is  nothing  to  explain,  sir, — I  think  I  must 
have  been  understood  ;  and  I  never  take  back  my  words  for  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  the  truth." 

"  Then  we  are  to  consider  this  as  a  further,  unprovoked, 
unmitigated  insult  for  which  you  will  give  neither  reason  nor 
satisfaction!"  cried  Rossitur. 

"  I  have  already  disclaimed  that,  Mr.  Rossitur." 

"Are  we,  on  mature  deliberation,  considered  unworthy  of 
the  hoiiotir  you  so  condescendingly  awarded  to  us  yester- 
day?" 
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**  My  reasons  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  sir,  nor  with  your 
<  friend ;  they  are  entirely  personal  to  myself." 

"  Mr.  Oarleton  must  be  aware,"  said  Capt.  Beebee,  "  that  his 
conduct,  i.  imexplaincd,  will  bear  a  very  strange  construction." 

Mr.  Carleton  was  coldly  silent. 

"  It  never  was  heard  of,"  the  Captain  went  on, — "  that  a  gcfi- 
tieman  declined  both  to  explain  and  to  give  satisfaction  for  any 
part  of  his  conduct  which  had  called  for  it." 

"  It  never  was  heard  that  a  jerUCeman  did,"  said  Thorn,  re- 
moving his  cigar  a  moment  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
•  emphasis  which  his  friend  had  carefully  omitted  to  make. 

"  Will  you  say,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Rossitur,  "  that  you  did 
not  mean  to  offend  us  yesterday  in  what  you  said  ?" 

«  No,  air.  Rossitur." 

"  You  will  not  I"  cried  the  Captain. 

^  No,  sir ;  for  your  friends  had  given  me,  as  I  conceived,  just 
cause  of  displeasure ;  and  I  was,  and  am,  careless  of  offending 
those  who  have  done  so." 

"  You  consider  yourself  aggrieved,  then,  in  the  first  ijlace?** 
said  Beebee. 

**  I  have  said  so,  sir.'^ 

"  Then,"  said  the  Captain"  after  a  puzzled  look  out  to  sea, 
**  BUi:)posing  that  my  friends  disclaim  all  intention  to  offend  you, 
in  that  case — ^" 

"  In  that  case  I  should  be  glad,  Capt.  Beebee,  that  they  had 
changed  their  line  of  tactics — there  is  nothing  to  change  in  my 
own." 

"  Then  what  are  we  to  understand  by  this  strange  refusal  of  a 
meeting,  Mr.  Carleton  1  what  does  it  mean  ?" 

"  It  means  one  thing  in  my  own  mind,  sir,  and  probably  an- 
other in  yours  ;  but  the  outward  expression  I  choose  to  give  it  is 
that  I  will  not  reward  uncalled-for  rudeness  with  an  opportunity 
of  self-vindication." 

"  You  are,"  said  Thorn  sneeringly,  **  probably  careless  as  to 
the  figure  your  own  name  will  cut  in  connexion  with  this 
story  ?" 

"  Entirely  so,**  said  Mr.  Carleton,  eyeing  him  steadily. 

"  You  are  aware  that  your  character  is  at  our  mercy  ?" 

A  shght  bow  seemed  to  leave  at  their  disposal  the  very  small 
portion  of  his  character  he  conceived  to  He  in  that  predica- 
ment. 

"  You  will  expect  to  hear  yourself  spoken  of  in  terms  that 
befit  a  man  who  has  cowed  out  of  an  engagement  he  dared  not 
fulfil?" 
.    "  Of  course,"  said  Carleton  haughtily,  "  by  my  present  refusal 
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I  give  you  leave  to  say  all  that,  and  as  much  more  as  your  inge* 
nuity  can  i  Ornish  in  the  same  style ;  but  not  in  my  hearing, 
sir." 

*•  You  can't  help  yourself,"  said  Thorn,  with  the  same  sneer. 
"  You  have  rid  yourseli  of  a  gentleman's  means  of  protection, — 
what  others  wiU  you  use  ?" 

"  I  will  leave  that  to  the  suggestion  of  the  moment — I  do  not 
doubt  it  will  be  lound  fruitioL" 

Nobody  doubted  it  who  looked  just  then  on  his  steady  spark- 
ling eye. 

"  I  consider  the  championship  of  yesterday  given  up  of 
course,"  Thorn  went  on  in  a  kind  ot  aside,  not  looking  at  any- 
body, and  striking  his  cigar  against  the  guards  to  clear  it  of  ashes ; 
•— "  the  champion  has  quitted  the  field ;  and  the  little  princess 
but  lately  so  walled  in  with  defences  must  now  listen  to  whatever 
knight  and  squire  may  please  to  address  to  her.  Nothing  remains 
to  be  seen  of  her  defender  but  his  spurs." 

"  They  may  serve  for  the  heels  of  whoever  is  disposed  to 
annoy  her,"  said  Mr.  Carleton.    "He  will  need  them." 

He  left  the  group  with  the  same  air  of  imperturbable  self- 
possession  which  he  had  maintained  during  the  conference.  But 
presently  Rossitur,  who  had  his  private  reasons  for  wishing  to 
keep  friends  with  an  acquaintance  who  might  be  of  service  in 
more  ways  than  one,  followed  him  and  declared  himself  to  have 
been,  in  all  his  nonsense  to  Fleda,  most  undesirous  of  giving  dis- 
pleasure to  her  temporary  guardian,  and  sorry  that  it  had  fallen 
out  so.  He  spoke  frankly,  and  Mr.  Carleton,  with  the  same  cool 
gracefulness  with  which  he  had  carried  on  the  quarrel,  waived 
his  displeasure,  and  admitted  the  young  gentleman  apparently  to 
stand  as  before  in  his  favour.  Their  reconcihation  was  not  an 
hour  old  when  Capt.  Beebee  joined  them. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  must  trouble  you  with  a  word  more  on  this 
disagreeable  subject,  Mr.  Carleton,"  he  began,  after  a  ceremonious 
salutation,  —  "  My  friend,  Lieut.  Thorn,  considers  himsell  greatly- 
outraged  by  your  determination  not  to  meet  him.  He  begs  to 
ask,  by  me,  whether  it  is  your  purpose  to  abide  by  it  at  ail 
hazards  ?" 

''Yes,  sir." 

"  There  is  some  misunderstanding  here,  which  I  greatly  regret. 
— I  hope  you  will  see  and  excuse  the  disagreeable  necessity  I  am 
under  of  deUvering  the  rest  of  my  friend's  message." 

*'  Say  on,  sir." 

**  Mr.  Thorn  declares  that  if  you  deny  him  the  common 
courtesy  which  no  gentleman  refuses  to  another,  he  will  proclaim 
your  name  with  the  most  opprobrious  adjuncts  to  all  the  world  ; 
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and  in  place  of  his  former  regard  he  will  hold  you  in  the  most 
unlimited  contempt,  which  he  will  have  no  scruple  about  show- 
ing on  all  occasions.*' 

Mr.  Carleton  coloured  a  little,  but  replied  coolly, 

"  I  have  not  lived  in  Mr.  Thorn's  favour.  As  to  the  rest,  I 
forgive  him ! — except  indeed  he  provoke  me  to  measures  for 
which  I  never  will  forgive  him." 

"  Measures ! "  said  the  Captain. 

"  I  hope  not !  for  my  own  self-respect  would  be  more  griev- 
ously hurt  than  his.  But  there  is  an  unruly  spring  somewhere 
>  about  my  composition  that  when  it  gets  wound  up  is  once  in  a 
while  too  much  for  me." 

"  But,''  said  Kossitur,  "  pardon  me, — have  you  no  regard  to 
the  effect  of  his  misrepresentations  1" 

"You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Rossitur,"  said  Carleton  slightly  ; — 
"-  this  is  but  the  blast  of  a  bellows,— not  the  Simoom." 

"  Then  what  answer  shall  I  have  the  honour  of  carrying  back 
to  my  friend  ?"  said  Capt.  Beebee,  after  a  sort  of  astounded  pause 
of  a  few  minutes. 

"  None,  of  my  sending,  sir.** 

Capt.  Beebee  touched  his  cap,  and  went  back  to  Mr.  Thorn,  to 
whom  he  reported  that  the  young  EngHshman  was  thoroughly  im- 
practicable, and  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  deahng 
with  him  ;  and  the  vexed  conclusion  of  Thorn's  own  mind,  in  the 
end,  was  in  favour  of  the  wisdom  of  letting  him  alone. 

In  a  very  dififerent  mood,  saddened  and  disgusted,  Mr.  Carle- 
ton shook  himself  free  of  Rossitur,  and  went  and  stood  alone  by 
the  guards  looking  out  upon  the  sea.  He  did  not  at  all  regret  his 
promise  to  his  mother,  nor  wish  to  take  other  ground  than  that 
he  had  taken.  Both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  duelling  he 
heartily  despised,  and  he  was  not  weak  enough  to  fancy  that  he 
had  brought  any  discredit  upon  either  his  sense  or  Ms  honour  by 
refusing  to  comply  with  an  unwarrantable  and  barbarous  custom. 
And  he  valued  mankind  too  little  to  be  at  all  concerned  aboi^t 
their  judgment  in  the  matter.  His  own  opinion  was  at  all  times 
enough  for  him.  But  the  miserable  folly  and  puerility  of  such  an 
altercation  as  that  in  which  he  had  just  now  been  engaged,  the 
poor  display  of  human  character,  the  little  low  passions  which  had 
been  called  up,  even  in  himself,  alike  destitute  of  worthy  cause 
and  aim,  and  which  had  perhaps  but  just  missed  ending  in  the 
death  of  some  and  the  living  death  of  others, — it  all  wrought  to 
bring  him  back  to  his  old  wearying  of  human  nature  and  de- 
spondent eyeing  of  the  everywhere  jarrings,  confusions  and  dis- 
cordances in  the  moral  world.  The  fresh  sea-breeze  that  sv/ept 
by  the  ship,  roughening  the  play  of  trie  waves,  and  brushing  his 
own  check  with  its  health-bearing  \ving,  brought  with  it  a  sad 
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feeling  of  contrast.  Free,  and  pure,  and  steadily  directed,  it  sped 
on  its  w»y,  to  do  its  work.  And  like  it  all  the  rest  of  the  natural 
world,  faithful  to  the  law  of  its  Maker,  was  stamped  with  tho 
same  signet  of  perfection.  Only  man,  m  all  the  universe,  seemed 
to  be  at  cross  purposes  with  the  end  of  his  being.  Only  man,  of 
all  animate  or  inanimate  things,  lived  an  aimless,  fruitless, 
broken  life,— or  tmitful  only  in  evil.  How  was  this  1  and  whence  ? 
and  when  would  be  the  end  ]  and  would  this  confused  mass  of 
warring  elements  ever  bo  at  peace  ?  would  this  disordered  ma- 
chinery ever  work  smoothly,  without  let  or  stop  any  more,  and 
work  out  tho  beautiful  something  for  which  sure  it  was  designed  ? 
And  could  any  hand  but  its  first  Maker  mend  the  broken  wheel 
or  supply  tho  spring  that  was  wanting  ? 

Has  not  the  Desire  of  all  nations  been  often  sought  of  eyes 
that  were  never  taught  where  to  look  for  him  ? 

IMr.  Carleton  was  standing  still  by  the  guards,  looking  thought- 
fully out  to  windward  to  meet  the  fresh  breeze,  as  if  the  Spirit  of 
the  Wilderness  were  in  it  and  could  teach  him  the  truth  that  tho 
Spirit  of  the  World  knew  not  and  had  not  to  give,  when  he  be- 
came sensible  of  something  close  beside  him ;  and  looking  down  met 
little  Fleda's  upturned  face,  with  such  a  look  of  purity,  freshness, 
and  peace,  it  said  as  plainly  as  ever  the  dial-plate  of  a  clock  that 
that  little  piece  of  machinery  was  working  right.  There  was  a 
sunlight  upon  it  too,  of  happy  confidence  and  affection.  Mr. 
Carleton's  mind  experienced  a  sudden  revulsion.  Fleda  might 
see  tlie  reflexion  of  her  own  light  in  his  face  as  he  held  her  up 
to  a  stand  where  she  could  be  more  on  a  level  with  him  ; 
putting  his  arm  round  her  to  guard  against  any  sudden  roll  of 
the  ship. 

"  What  mffkes  you  wear  such  a  happy  face  1"  said  he,  with 
an  expression  half  envious,  lialf  regretful. 

"  I  don  t  know  ! "  said  Fleda  innocently.    "  You,  I  suppose.** 

He  looked  as  bright  as  she  did,  for  a  minute. 

"  Were  you  ever  angry,  Elfie?" 

"  I  don't  know — ^"  said  Fleda.    "  I  don't  know  but  I  have." 

He  smiled  to  see  that  although  evidently  her  memory  could 
not  bring  the  charge,  her  modesty  would  not  deny  it 

"  Were  you  not  angiy  yesterday  with  your  cousin  and  that 
unmannerly  friend  of  his  V* 

"  No,"  said  Fleda,  a  shade  crossing  her  face, — "  I  was  not 

And  as  she  spoke  her  hand  was  softly  put  upon  Mr.  Carle- 
ton's  ;  as  if  partly  in  tho  fear  of  what  might  have  grown  out  of 
his  anger,  and  partly  in  thankfulness  to  him  that  he  had  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary.  There  was  a  singular  delicate  timidity  and 
teudcnicss  in  the  action. 
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"  I  TTisH  I  had  your  secret,  Elfie,**  said  Mr.  Carleton,  looking 
wistftilly  into  the  clear  eves  that  met  his. 

"  What  secret  1"  said  Flcda  smiling. 

"  You  say  one  can  always  do  right — is  that  the  reason  you  are 
happy  ? — ^because  you  follow  that  out  1 " 

''  No,**  said  Flcda  seriously,  "  But  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal 
plcasanter." 

'^  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  of  that,  neither,  I  dare  say,  have  tl:o 
rest  of  the  world ;  only  somehow  when  it  comes  to  the  point  they 
find  it  is  easier  to  do  wrong.    What's  your  secret,  Elfic  ?" 

"  I  haven't  any  secret,"  said  Fleda.  But  presently  seeming  to 
bethink  herselt,  she  added  gently  and  gi'avcly, 

"  Aunt  Miriam  says — ^ 

"What?" 

"  She  says  that  when  we  love  Jesus  Christ  it  is  easy  to  please 
him.** 

"And  do  you  love  him,  Elfic?**  Mr.  Carleton  asked  after  a 
minute. 

Her  answer  was  a  very  quiet  and  sober  "  yes.** 

He  doubted  still  whether  she  were  not  unconsciously  using  a 
form  of  speech  the  spirit  of  which  she  did  not  quite  realise. 
That  one  might  "  not  see  and  yet  believe,**  be  could  understand  ; 
but  lor  affection  to  go  forth  towards  an  unseen  object  was  another 
matter.    His  question  was  grave  and  acute. 

"  By  what  do  you  judge  that  you  do,  Elfic  1** 

«  Why,  Mr.  Carleton,  said  Flcda,  with  an  instant  look  of 
appeal,  "whom  else  should  I  love  ?** 

"  If  not  him** — her  eye  and  her  voice  made  sufficiently  plain, 
Mr.  Carleton  was  obliged  to  confess  to  himself  that  she  spoke 
intelligently,  with  deeper  intelligence  than  he  could  follow.  He 
asked  no  more  questions.  Yet  truth  shines  by  its  own  light,  like 
the  sun.  He  had  not  perfectly  comprehended  her  answers,  but 
they  struck  him  as  something  that  deserved  to  be  understood, 
and  he  resolved  to  make  the  truth  ot  them  his  own. 

The  rest  of  the  voys^e  was  perfectly  quiet.  Following  the 
earnest  advice  of  his  friend  Capt.  Beebee,  Thorn  had  given  up 
tiding  to  push  Mr.  Carleton  to  extremity ;  who  on  his  part  did 
not  seem  conscious  ot  Thom*s  existence. 
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There  the  most  daintie  paradise  on  ground 
Itselfe  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eye, — 
—The  painted  flowres,  the  trees  upshooting  hye, 
The  dales  for  shade,  the  hills  for  breathing  space. 
The  trembling  groves,  the  christall  running  by ; 
And  that,  which  all  faire  works  doth  most  aggracc, 
The  art  which  all  that  wrought  appeared  ia  no  place. 

Faery  Quam^ 

They  had  taken  ship  for  London,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton 
wished  to  visit  home  for  a  day  or  two  before  going  on  to  Psu'is. 
So  leaving  Charlton  to  carry  news  of  them  to  the  French  capital, 
so  soon  as  he  could  persuade  himself  to  leave  the  EngHsh  one, 
they  with  httle  Fleda  in  company  posted  down  to  Carleton,  in 
shire. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  delight  to  Fleda,  that  is,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Carleton  had  made  her  feel  at  home  in  England ;  and  somehow 
he  had  contrived  to  do  that  and  to  scatter  some  clouds  of  re- 
membrance that  seemed  to  gather  about  her,  before  they  had 
reached  the  end  of  their  first  day's  journey.  To  be  out  of  the 
ship  was  itself  a  comfort,  and  to  be  alone  with  kind  friends  was 
much  more.  With  great  joy  Fleda  put  her  cousin  Charlton  and 
Mr.  Thorn  at  once  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind ;  and  gave  her- 
seH  with  even  more  than  her  usual  happy  readiness  to  everything 
the  way  and  the  end  of  the  way  had  for  her.  Those  days  were  to 
be  painted  days  in  Fleda's  memory. 

She  thought  Carleton  was  a  very  odd  place.  That  is,  the 
house,  not  the  village  which  went  by  the  same  name.  If  the 
manner  of  her  two  companions  had  not  been  such  as  to  put  her 
entirely  at  her  ease  she  would  have  felt  strange  and  shy.  As  it 
was  she  felt  half  afraid  of  losing  herself  in  the  house  ;  to  Fleda's 
unaccustomed  eyes  it  was  a  labyrinth  of  halls  and  staircases,  set 
with  the  most  unaccountable  number  and  variety  of  rooms  ;  old 
and  new,  quaint  and  comfortable,  gloomy  and  magnificent ;  some 
with  stern  old-fashioned  massiveness  of  style  and  garniture; 
others  absolutely  bewitching  (to  Fleda's  eyes  and  understanding) 
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in  the  Tick  beauty  and  luxnriousness  of  their  arrangements.  Mr. 
Carleton's  own  particular  haunts  were  of  these ;  his  private  room, 
the  little  library  as  it  was  called,  the  library,  and  the  music-room, 
which  was  indeed  rather  a  gallery  of  the  fine  arts,  so  many 
treasures  of  art  were  gathered  there.  To  an  older  and  nice- 
judging  person  these  rooms  would  have  given  no  slight  indica- 
tions of  their  owner's  mind — it  had  been  at  work  on  every 
comer  of  them.  No  particular  fjEishion  had  been  followed,  in 
anything,  nor  any  mOdel  consulted  but  that  which  fancy  had 
built  to  the  mind*s  order.  The  wealth  of  years  had  drawn  to- 
gether an  enormous  assemblage  of  matters,  great  and  small, 
every  one  of  which  was  fitted  either  to  excite  fancy,  or  suggest 
thought,  or  to  satisfy  the  eye  by  its  nice  adaptation.  And  if 
pride  had  had  the  ordering  of  them,  all  these  might  have  been 
but  a  costly  museum,  a  literary  alphabet  that  its  possessor  could 
not  put  together,  an  ungainly  confession  of  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  intellect  that  could  do  nothing  with  this  rich  heap  of 
material.  But  Pride  was  not  the  genius  of  the  place.  A  most 
refined  taste  and  curious  fastidiousness  had  arranged  and  har- 
monised all  the  heterogeneous  items  ;  the  mental  hieroglyphics 
had  been  ordered  by  one  to  whom  the  reading  of  them  was  do 
mystery.  Nothing  struck  a  stranger  at  first  entering,  except  the 
very  rich  effect  and  feultless  air  of  the  whole,  and  perhaps  the 
dehcious  fadhties  for  every  kind  of  intellectual  cultivation  which 
appeared  on  every  hand  ;  facilities  which  it  must  be  allowed  do 
seem  in  general  not  to  facihtate  the  work  they  are  meant  to 
speed.  In  this  case  however  it  was  different.  The  mind  that 
wanted  them  had  brought  them  together  to  satisfy  its  own 
craving. 

These  rooms  were  Guy's  peculiar  domain.  In  other  parts  of 
the  house,  where  his  mother  reigned  conjointly  with  him,  their 
joint  tastes  had  struck  out  another  style  of  adornment  which 
might  be  called  a  style  of  superb  elegance.  Not  superb  alone,  for 
taste  had  not  permitted  so  heavy  a  characteristic  to  be  predomi- 
nant ;  not  merely  elegant,  for  the  fineness  of  all  the  details 
would  warrant  an  ampler  word.  A  larger  part  of  the  house  than 
both  these  together  had  been  left  as  generations  past  had  left  it, 
in  various  stages  of  refinement,  comfort  and  comehness.  It  was 
a  day  or  two  before  Fleda  found  out  that  it  was  all  one ;  she 
thought  at  first  that  it  was  a  collection  of  several  houses  that  had 
somehow  inexphcably  sat  down  there  with  their  backs  to  each 
other  ;  it  was  so  straggHng  and  irregular  a  pile  of  building,  cover- 
ing so  much  ground,  and  looking  so  very  unlike  the  different 
ps^s  to  each  other.  One  portion  was  quite  old ;  the  other  parts 
ranged  variously  between  the  present  and  the  far  past.  After 
she  once  understood  this  it  was  a  piece  of  delicious  wonderment 
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and  musing  and  great  admiration  to  Fleda ;  she  never  grew  weaty 
of  wandering  round  it  and  thinking  about  it,  for  from  a  child 
fenciful  meditation  was  one  of  her  delights.  Within-doors  she 
best  liked  Mr.  Carleton's  favourite  rooms.  Their  rich  colouring 
and  moderated  light  and  endless  stores  of  beauty  and  curiosity 
made  them  a  place  of  fascination. 

Out-of-doors  she  found  still  more  to  deh'ght  her.  Morning 
noon  and  night  she  might  be  seen  near  the  house  gazing,  taking 
in  pictures  of  natural  beauty  which  were  for  ever  after  to  hang  113 
Fleda's  memory  as  standards  of  excellence  in  that  sort.  Nature's 
hand  had  been  very  kind  to  the  place,  moulding  the  ground  in 
beautiful  style.  Art  had  made  hajjpy  use  of  the  advantage  thus 
given  her ;  and  now  what  appeared  was  neither  art  nor  nature, 
but  a  perfection  that  can  only  spring  from  the  hands  ot  both. 
Fleda's  eyes  were  bewitched.  She  stood  watching  the  rolling 
slopes  of  green  turf,  so  soft  and  lovely,  and  the  magnificent  trees, 
that  had  kept  their  ground  for  ages  and  seen  generations  rise  and 
fall  before  their  growing  strength  and  grandeur.  They  were 
scattered  here  and  there  on  the  lawn,  and  further  back  stood  on 
the  heights  and  stretched  along  the  ridges  of  the  undulating 
ground,  the  outposts  of  awood  of  the  same  growth  stiU  beyond 
them. 

"  How  do  you  like  it,  Elfie  1"  Mr.  Carleton  asked  her  the  even- 
ing of  the  first  day,  as  he  saw  her  for  a  length  of  time  looking 
out  gravely  and  intently  from  before  the  hall-door. 

*'  I  think  it  is  beautiful ! "  said  Fleda.  "  The  ground  is  a  great 
deal  smoother  here  than  it  was  at  home." 

"  I'll  take  you  to  ride  to-morrow,"  said  he  smiling,  "  and  show 
you  rough  ground  enough." 

^  As  you  did  when  we  came  from  Montepoole  ] "  said  Fleda 
rather  eagerly. 

"Would  you  like  that?" 

*'  Yes,  very  much — if^/ou  would  like  it,  Mr.  Carleton." 

«  Very  well,"  said  he.    "  So  it  shall  be." 

And  not  a  day  passed  during  their  short  stay  that  he  did  not 
give  her  one  of  those  rides.  He  showed  her  rough  ground,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise,  but  Fleda  still  thought  it  did  not  look  much 
like  the  moimtains  "at  home."  And  indeed  unsightly  rough- 
nesses had  been  skilfully  covered  or  removed ;  and  though  a  large 
part  ot  the  park,  which  was  a  very  extensive  one,  was  wildly 
broken  and  had  apparently  been  left  as  nature  left  it,  the  hand 
of  taste  had  been  there  ;  and  many  an  unsuspected  touch  instead 
of  hindering  had  heightened  both  the  wild  and  the  beautiful 
character.  Landscape-gardening  had  long  been  a  great  hobby  of 
its  owner. 

"  How  far  does  your  ground  come,  Mr.  Carleton?"  inquired 
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Fleda  on  one  of  these  rides,  when  they  had  travelled  a  good  dis- 
tance from  home. 

"  Further  than  you  can  sec,  Elfie." 

"  Further  than  I  can  see  ! — It  must  bo  a  very  large  farm  !** 

"  This  is  not  a  farm  where  we  are  now,"  said  he ; — "  did  you 
mean  that  ? — this  is  the  park;  we  ai-e  almost  at  the  edge  of  it  on 
this  side." 

"  What  is  the  difference  between  a  farm  and  a  park  V — said 
Fleda. 

"  The  grounds  of  a  farm  are  tilled  for  profit ;  a  park  is  an 
uncultivated  enclosure  kept  merely  for  men  and  women  and  deer 
to  take  pleasure  in." 

"  /  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  it,"  said  Fleda. 
^  And  have  you  a  farm  besides,  Mr.  Carleton  ?" 

"  A  good  many,  Elfie." 

Fleda  looked  surprised;  and  then  remarked  that  it  must 
be  very  nice  to  have  such  a  beautiful  piece  of  ground  just  for 
pleasure. 

She  enjoyed  it  to  the  full  during  the  few  days  she  was  there. 
And  one  thing  more,  the  grand  piano  in  the  music-room.  The 
first  evening  of  their  arrivd  she  was  drawn  by  the  far-off  sounds, 
and  Mrs.  Carleton  seeing  it  went  immediately  to  the  music-room 
with  her.  The  room  had  no  light,  except  from  the  moonbeams 
that  stole  in  through  two  glass  doors  which  opened  upon  a  par- 
ticularly private  and  cherished  part  of  the  grounds,  in  summer- 
time full  of  flowers ;  for  in  the  very  refinement  of  luxury  delights 
had  been  crowded  about  this  favourite  apartment.  Mr.  Carleton 
was  at  the  instrument,  playing.  Fleda  sat  down  quietly  in  one 
comer  and  listened, — in  a  rapture  of  pleasure  she  had  hardly 
ever  known  from  any  like  source.  She  did  not  think  it  could  be 
greater ;  till  after  a  time,  in  a  pause  of  the  music,  Mrs.  Carleton 
asked  her  son  to  sing  a  particular  baJlad ;  and  that  one  was 
followed  by  two  or  three  more.  Fleda  left  her  comer,  she  could 
not  contain  herself,  and  favoured  by  tiie  darkness  came  forward 
and  stood  quite  near  ;  and  if  the  performer  had  had  light  to  see 
by,  he  would  have  been  gratified  with  the  tribute  paid  to  his 
ix)wcr  by  the  unfeigned  tears  that  ran  down  her  cheeks.  This 
pleasure  was  also  repeated  from  evening  to  evening. 

"  Do  you  know  we  set  off  for  Paris  to-morrow  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Carleton  the  last  evening  of  their  stay,  as  Fleda  came  up  to  the 
door  after  a  prolonged  ramble  in  the  park,  leaving  Mr.  (Jarlctoa 
with  one  or  two  gardeners  at  a  little  distance. 

"  Yes !"  said  Fleda  with  a  sigh  that  was  more  than  half 
audible. 

**  Are  you  sorry  1"  said  Mrs.  Carleton  smiling. 
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"  I  cannot  be  glad,**  said  Meda,  giving  a  sober  look  over  the 
lawn. 

"  Then  you  like  Carleton  T* 

"  Very  much  !  —  It  is  a  prettier  place  than  Queechy." 

"  But  we  shall  have  you  here  again,  dear  !Fleda,"  said  Mrs. 
Carleton  restraining  her  smile  at  this,  to  her,  very  moderate  com- 
pliment. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Fleda  quietly. — ^'  Mr.  Carleton  said,"  she 
added  a  minute  after  with  more  animation,  "  that  a  park  was  a 
place  for  men  and  women  and  deer  to  take  pleasure  in.  I  am 
sure  it  is  for  children  too  !" 

"  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  ride  this  morning  ?" 

"  O  very  !  —  I  always  do.  There  isn't  anything  I  like  so 
well." 

"  What,  as  to  ride  on  horseback  with  Guy  ? "  said  Mrs.  Carle- 
ton looking  exceedingly  benignant. 

"  Yes, — unless  — ^" 

"  Unless  what,  my  dear  Fleda  1 " 

"  Unless,  perhaps, — I  don't  know, — I  was  going  to  say,  unless 
perhaps  to  hear  him  sing." 

Mrs.  Carleton's  delight  was  unequivocally  expressed  ;  and  she 
promised  Fleda  that  she  should  have  both  rides  and  songs  there 
in  plenty  another  time ;  a  promise  upon  which  Fleda  built  no 
trust  at  all. 

The  short  journey  to  Paris  was  soon  made.  The  next  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Carloton  making  an  excuse  of  her  fatigue  left  Guy  to  end 
the  care  he  had  rather  taken  upon  himself  by  deUvering  his  little 
charge  into  the  hands  of  her  friends.  So  they  drove  to  the  Hotel 
,  Rue ,  where  Mr.  Eossitur  had  apartments  in  very  hand- 
some style.    They  found  him  alone  in  the  saloon. 

"  Ha  !  Carleton — come  back  again.  Just  in  time — very  glad 
to  see  you.  And  who  is  this  ? — Ah,  another  little  daughter  for 
aunt  Lucy." 

Mr.  Eossitur,  who  gave  them  this  greeting  very  cordially,  was 
rather  a  fine-looking  man;  decidedly  agreeable  both  in  person 
and  manner.  Fleda  was  pleasantly  disappointed  after  what  her 
grandfather  had  led  her  to  expect.  There  might  be  something  of 
sternness  in  his  expression  ;  people  gave  him  credit  for  a  peremp- 
tory, not  to  say  imperious  temper ;  but  if  truly,  it  could  not 
often  meet  with  opposition.  The  sense  and  gentlemanly  cha- 
racter which  marked  his  face  and  bearing  had  an  air  of  smooth 
politeness  which  seemed  habitual  There  was  no  want  of  kind- 
ness nor  even  of  tenderness  in  the  way  he  drew  Fleda  within  his 
arm  and  held  her  there,  while  he  went  on  talking  to  Mr,  Carle- 
ton ;  now  and  then  stooping  his  face  to  look  in  at  her  bonnet  and 
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kiss  her,  which  was  his  only  welcome.  Ho  said  nothing  to  her 
after  his  first  question. 

He  was  too  busy  taHdng  to  Qnj.  He  seemed  to  have  a  great 
deal  to  teU  him.  There  was  this  for  him  to  see,  and  that  for  him 
to  hear,  and  charming  new  things  which  had  been  done  or  doing 
since  Mr.  Carleton  left  Fbris.  The  impression  upon  Fleda's  mind 
after  listening  awhile  was  that  the  Fi'ench  capital  was  a  great 
Gallery  ot  the  Fine  Arts,  with  a  magnified  likeness  of  Mr.  (Sirle- 
ton's  music-room  at  one  end  of  it.  She  thought  her  uncle  must 
be  most  extraordinarily  fond  of  pictures  and  works  of  art  in 
general,  and  must  have  a  great  love  for  seeing  company  and  hear- 
ing people  sing.  This  latter  taste  Fleda  was  disposed  to  allow 
might  be  a  very  reasonable  one.  Mr.  Carleton,  she  observed, 
seemed  much  more  cool  on  the  whole  subject.  But  meanwhile 
where  was  aunt  Lucy? — and  had  Mr.Rossitur  forgotten  the  little 
armtol  that  he  held  so  fast  and  so  perseveringly  1  No,  for  here 
was  another  kiss,  and  another  look  into  her  face,  so  kind  that 
Fleda  gave  him  a  piece  of  her  heart  from  that  time. 

"  Hugh ! "  said  Mr.  Rossitur  suddenly  to  somebody  she  had 
not  seen  before, — ^** Hugh! —here  is  your  little  cousin.  Take 
her  off  to  your  mother." 

A  child  came  forward  at  this  bidding  hardly  larger  than 
herself.  He  was  a  slender  graceful  httle  figure,  with  nothing 
of  the  boy  in  his  face  or  manner;  delicate  as  a  girl,  and 
with  something  almost  melancholy  in  the  gentle  sweetness  of 
his  countenance.  Fleda's  confidence  was  given  to  it  on  the 
instant,  which  had  not  been  the  case  with  anything  in  her  uncle, 
and  she  yielded  without  reluctance  the  hand  he  took  to  obey 
his  father's  command.  Before  two  steps  had  been  taken  how-' 
ever,  she  suddenly  broke  away  from  him  and  springing  to  Mr, 
Carleton's  side  silently  laid  her  hand  in  his.  She  made  no 
answer  whatever  to  a  light  word  or  two  of  kindness  that  he  spoke 
just  for  her  ear.  She  Hstened  with  downcast  eyes  and  a  lip  that 
he  saw  was  too  imsteady  to  be  trusted,  and  then  after  a  moment 
more,  without  looking,  pulled  away  her  hand  and  followed  her 
cousin.  Hugh  did  not  once  get  a  sight  of  her  face  on  the  way 
to  his  mother's  room,  but  owing  to  her  exceeding  efforts  and 
quiet  generalship  he  never  guessed  the  cause.  There  was 
nothing  in  her  face  to  raise  suspicion  when  he  reached  the  door 
and  opening  it  announced  her  with, 

"  Mother,  here's  cousin  Fleda  come.'* 

Fleda  had  seen  her  aunt  before,  though  several  years  back, 
and  not  long  enough  to  get  acquainted  with  her.  But  no  matter ; 
it  was  her  mother  s  sister  sitting  there,  whose  face  gave  her  so 
lovely  a  welcome  at  that  speech  of  Hugh's,  whose  arms  were 
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stretched  out  so  eagerly  towards  her ;  and  springing  to  them  as 
to  a  veiy  haven  oi  rest  Fleda  wept  on  her  bosom  those  delicious 
tears  that  are  only  shed  where  the  heai  t  is  at  homo.  And  even 
before  they  were  dried  the  ties  were  knit  that  bound  her  to  her 
new  sphere. 

"  Who  came  with  you,  dear  Fleda  ?*'  said  Mrs.  Eossitur  then. 
"  Is  Mrs.  Carleton  hero  ?  I  must  go  and  thank  her  ior  bringing 
you  to  me." 

'•  Mr.  Carleton  is  here,"  said  Hugh. 

"  I  must  go  and  thank  him  then.  Jump  down,  dear  Fleda — 
ril  bo  back  in  a  minute." 

Fleda  got  oft  her  lap,  and  stood  looking  in  a  kind  of  enchanted 
maze,  while  her  aunt  hastily  arranged  her  hair  at  the  glass. 
Looking,  while  fancy  and  memory  were  making  strong  the  net 
in  which  her  heait  was  caught.  She  was  trying  to  see  something 
of  her  mother  in  one  who  had  shared  her  blood  and  her  aftection 
so  nearly.  A  miniature  of  that  mother  was  >5ft  to  Fleda,  and 
she  had  studied  it  till  she  could  hardly  persuade  herself  that  she 
had  not  some  recollection  of  the  original ;  and  now  she  thought 
she  caught  a  precious  shadow  of  something  like  it  in  her  aunt 
Lucy.  Not  in  those  pretty  bright  eyes  which  had  looked  through 
kind  tears  so  lovingly  upon  her;  but  in  the  graceful  ringlets 
about  the  temples,  the  delicate  contour  of  the  face,  and  a  some- 
thing, Fleda  could  only  have  said  it  was  "  a  something  "  about  the 
mouth  when  at  resty  the  shadow  of  her  mother  s  image  rejoiced 
her  heart.  Rather  that  faint  shadow  of  the  loved  lost  one  for 
little  Fleda,  than  any  other  form  or  combination  of  beauty  on  earth. 
As  she  stood  fascinated,  watching  the  movements  of  her  aunt's 
light  figure,  Fleda  drew  a  long  breath  with  which  went  off  the 
whole  burden  of  doubt  and  anxiety  that  had  lain  upon  her  mind 
ever  since  the  journey  began.  She  had  not  known  it  w^as  there, 
but  sho  felt  it  go.  Yet  even  when  that  sigh  of  relief  was  breathed, 
and  while  fancy  and  fechng  were  weaving  their  rich  embroidery 
into  the  very  tissue  ot  Fleda's  happiness,  most  persons  would 
have  seen  merely  that  the  child  looked  very  sober,  and  have 
thought  probably  that  she  felt  very  tired  and  strange.  Perhaps 
^frs.  Rossitur  thought  so,  for  again  tenderly  kissing  her  before 
she  left  the  room  she  told  Hugh  to  take  off  her  things  and  make 
her  feel  at  home. 

Hugh  upon  this  made  Fleda  sit  down  and  proceeded  to  untie 
her  tippet-strings  and  take  off  her  coat  with  an  air  of  delicate 
tenderness  which-  showed  he  had  great  pleasure  in  his  task,  and 
which  made  Fleda  take  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  it  too. 

"  Are  you  tired,  cousin  Fleda  V  said  he  gently. 

«  No/' said  Fleda.    «OnoI" 
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**  Charlton  said  you  were  tired  on  board  ship.** 

"  I  wasn't  tired,"  said  Fleda,  in  not  a  little  surprise ;  **  I  liked 
it  voiy  much." 

"  Then  maybe  I  mistook.  I  know  Charlton  said  he  was  tired, 
and  I  thought  he  said  you  were  too.  You  know  my  brother 
Charlton,  don't  you  T' 

«  Yes." 

**  Are  you  glad  to  come  to  Paris  ?*• 

"  I  am  glad  now,"  said  Fleda.    "  I  wasn't  glad  before." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Hugh.  "  I  think  you  will  like  it. 
We  didn't  know  you  were  coming  till  two  or  three  days  ago  when 
Chariton  got  here.    Do  you  like  to  take  walks  ?'* 

"  Yes,  very  much." 

**  Father  and  mother  will  take  us  delightful  walks  in  the 
Tuilcri€s,  the  gardens  you  know,  and  the  Champs  Ely  sees,  and 
Versailles,  and  the  Boulevards,  and  ever  so  many  places ;  and  it 
will  be  a  great  deal  pleasanter  now  you  are  here.  Do  you  know 
French?" 

"  No." 

**  Then  you'll  have  to  learn.  I'll  help  you  if  you  will  let  me. 
It  is  very  easy.    Did  you  get  my  last  letter  1" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda, — "  the  last  one  I  had  came  with 
one  ot  aunt  Lucy's,  telling  me  about  Mrs.  Carlcton — I  got  it  just 
before — ^ 

Alas !  before  what  ?  Fleda  suddenly  remembered,  and  was 
stopped  short.  From  all  the  strange  scenes  and  interests  which 
lately  had  whirled  her  along,  her  spirit  leapt  back  with  strong 
yearning  recollection  to  her  old  home  and  her  old  tics ;  and 
such  a  rain  of  tears  witnessed  the  dearness  oi  what  she  had  lost 
and  the  tenderness  of  the  memory  that  had  let  them  shp  for  a 
moment,  that  Hugh  was  as  much  distressed  as  startled.  With 
great  tenderness  and  touching  delicacy  he  tried  to  soothe  her, 
and  at  the  same  time,  though  guessing,  to  find  out  what  was  the 
matter,  lest  he  should  make  a  mistake. 

^  Just  before  what  ?"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  caressingly  on 
his  little  cousin's  shoulder  ; — ^  Don't  grieve  so,  dear  Fleda  !" 

"  It  was  only  just  before  grandpa  died,"  said  Fleda.  f 

Hugh  had  known  of  that  before,  though  like  her  he  had  for- 
gotten it  for  a  moment.  A  little  while  his  feeling  was  too  strong 
to  permit  any  further  attempt  at  condolence ;  but  as  he  saw 
fleda  grow  quiet  he  took  courage  to  speak  again. 

"  Was  he  a  good  man  1"  he  asked  softly. 

«  Oh  yes!" 

"  Then,"  said  Hugh,  "you  know  he  is  happy  now,  Fleda.  If 
he  loved  Jesus  Christ  he  is  gone  to  be  with  him.  That  ought  to 
make  you  glad  as  well  as  sorry." 
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Fleda  looked  up,  though  tears  vfere  streaming  yet,  to  give 
that  full  happy  answer  of  the  eye  that  no  words  could  do.  This 
was  consolation,  and  sympathy.  The  two  children  had  a  perfect 
understanding  of  each  other  from  that  time  forward ;  a  fellow- 
ship that  never  knew  a  break  nor  a  weakening. 

Mrs.  Rossitur  found  on  her  return  that  Hugh  had  obeyed  her 
charge  to  the  letter.  He  had  made  Fleda  feel  at  home.  They 
were  sitting  close  together,  Hugh's  hand  affectionately  clasping 
hers,  and  he  was  holding  forth  on  some  subject  with  a  gracious 
pohteness  that  many  of  his  elders  might  have  copied  ;  while 
Pleda  hstened  and  assented  with  entire  satisfaction.  The  rest  of 
the  morning  she  passed  in  her  aunt's  arms ;  drinking  draughts 
of  pleasure  from  those  dear  bright  eyes  ;  taking  in  the  balm  of 
gentlest  words  of  love  and  soft  kisses,  every  one  of  which  was 
felt  at  the  bottom  of  Pleda's  heart,  and  the  pleasure  of  talking 
over  her  young  sorrows  with  one  who  could  feel  them  all  and 
answer  with  tears  as  well  as  words  of  sympathy.  And  Hugh  stood 
by  the  while  looking  at  his  httle  orphan  cousin  as  if  she  might 
have  dropped  from  the  clouds  into  his  mother^s  lap,  a  rare  jewel 
or  delicate  flower,  but  much  more  delicate  and  precious  than 
they  or  any  other  possible  gift. 

Hugh  and  Fleda  dined  alone.  For  as  he  informed  her  his 
father  never  would  have  children  at  the  dinner-table  when  he  had 
company ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  and  other  people  were  to 
be  there  to-day.  Fleda  made  no  remark  on  iiie  subject,  by  word 
or  look,  but  she  thought  none  the  less.  She  thought  it  was  a  very 
mean  fashion.  JSke  not  come  to  the  table  when  strangers  were 
there !  And  who  would  enjoy  them  more  ?  When  Mr.  Rossitur  and 
Mr.  Carleton  had  dined  with  her  grandfather,  had  she  not  taken  as 
much  pleasure  in  their  society,  and  in  the  whole  thing,  as  any  other 
one  of  the  party  ?  And  at  Carleton,  had  she  not  several  times 
dined  with  a  tableful,  and  been  unspeakably  amused  to  watch  the 
difterent  manners  and  characteristics  of  people  who  were  strange 
to  her  1  However,  Mr.  Rossitur  had  other  notions.  So  she  and 
Hugh  had  their  dinner  in  aunt  Lucy's  dressing-room,  by  them- 
selves ;  and  a  very  nice  dinner  it  was,  Fleda  thought ;  and  Rosa- 
Hne,  Mrs.  Rossitur's  French  maid,  was  well  affected  and  took 
admirable  care  of  them.  Indeed  before  the  close  of  the  day 
Rosaline  privately  informed  her  mistress,  "  qu'elle  serait  entStee 
sCirement  de  cet  enfant  dans  trois  jours ;"  and  "que  son  regard 
vraiment  lui  serrait  le  coeur."  And  Hugh  was  excdlent  company, 
failing  all  other,  and  did  the  honours  of  the  table  with  the  utmost 
thoughtfulness,  and  amused  Fleda  the  whole  time  with  accounts 
of  Paris  and  what  they  would  do  and  what  she  should  see ;  and 
how  his  sister  Marion  was  at  school  at  a  convent,  and  what  kind 
of  a  place  a  convent  was ;  and  how  he  himself  always  stayed  at 
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home  and  learned  of  his  mother  and  his  father ;  ^or  oy  mmself/' 
he  said,  "just  as  it  happened ;"  and  he  hoped  they  would  keep 
Fleda  at  home  too.  So  Pleda  hoped,  exceedingly,  but  this  stem 
rule  about  the  dining  had  made  her  leel  a  little  shy  of  her  unclo ; 
she  thought  perhaps  he  was  not  kind  and  indulgent  to  children 
like  her  aunt  Lucy ;  and  if  he  said  she  musb  go  to  a  convent  she 
would  not  dare  to  ask  him  to  let  her  stay.  The  next  time  she 
saw  him  however,  she  was  obhged  to  change  her  opinion  again, 
in  part ;  for  he  was  very  kind  and  indulgent,  both  to  her  and 
Hugh ;  and  more  than  that  he  was  very  amusing.  He  showed 
her  pictures,  and  told  her  new  and  interesting  things ;  and  finding 
that  she  listened  eagerly  he  ^emed  pleased  to  prolong  her  plea- 
sure, even  at  the  expense  of  a  good  deal  of  his  own  time. 

Mr.  Rossitur  was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and  very  refined 
and  fastidious  taste.  He  hved  for  the  pleasures  of  Art  and 
Literature  and  the  society  where  these  are  valued.  For  this,  and 
not  without  some  secret  love  of  display,  he  hved  in  Paris ;  not 
extravagant  in  his  pleasures,  nor  silly  in  his  ostentation,  but 
leading,  Hke  a  gentleman,  as  worthy  and  rational  a  Hfe  as  a  man 
can  lead,  who  lives  only  to  himself,  with  no  further  thought  than 
to  enjoy  the  passing  hours.  Mr.  Rossitur  enjoyed  them  elegantly, 
and  for  a  man  of  the  world,  moderately,  bestowing  however  few 
of  those  precious  hours  upon  his  children.  It  was  his  maxim 
that  they  should  be  kept  out  of  the  way  whenever  their  presence 
might  by  any  chance  interfere  with  the  amusements  of  their 
elders;  and  this  maxim,  a  good  one  certainly- in  some  hands,  was 
in  liis  reading  of  it  a  very  broad  one.  Still  when  he  did  take  time 
to  give  his  family  he  was  a  deHghtful  companion  to  those  of 
them  who  could  imderstand  him.  If  they  showed  no  taste  for 
sensible  pleasure  he  had  no  patience  with  them  nor  desire  of 
their  company.  Report  had  done  him  no  wrong  in  giving  him  a 
stem  temper ;  but  this  almost  never  came  out  in  actual  exercise  ; 
!Fleda  knew  it  only  from  an  occasional  hint  now  and  then,  and  by 
her  childish  intuitive  reading  of  the  lines  it  had  drawn  round  the 
mouth  and  brow.  It  had  no  disagreeable  bearing  on  his  everyday 
life  and  manner ;  and  the  quiet  fact  probably  served  but  to 
heighten  the  love  and  reverence  in  which  his  family  held  him 
very  high. 

Mr.  Rossitur  did  once  moot  the  question  whether  Fleda  should 
not  join  Marion  at  her  convent.  But  his  wife  looked  very  grave 
and  said  that  she  was  too  tender  and  dehcate  a  little  thing  to  be 
trusted  to  the  hands  of  strangers;  Hugh  pleaded,  and  argued  that 
she  might  share  aU  his  lessons;  and  Fleda's  own  face  pleaded 
more  powerfully.  There  was  something  appeahng  in  its  extreme 
delicacy  and  purity  which  seemed  to  call  for  shelter  and  protec- 
tion from  every  rough  breath  of  the  world;  and  Mr.  Rossitur  was 
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easily  persuaded  to  let  Tier  remain  in  the  strongliold  of  home. 
Hugn  nad  never  quitted  it.  Neither  father  nor  mother  ever 
thought  o-  such  a  thing.  He  was  the  cherished  idol  of  the  whole 
i.:mily.  Always  a  delicate  child,  always  blameless  in  life  and 
behaviour,  his  lovehness  of  mind  and  person,  his  affectionateness, 
the  winning  sweetness  that  was  about  him  like  a  halo,  and  the 
slight  tenure  by  which  they  seemed  to  hold  him,  had  wrought  to 
bind  the  hearts  of  father  and  mother  to  this  child,  as  it  were, 
with  the  veiy  life-strings  of  both.  Not  his  mother  was  more 
gentle  with  Hugh  than  his  much  sterner  father.  And  now  little 
Fleda,  sharing  somewhat  of  Hugh's  peculiar  claims  upon  their 
tenderness  and  adding  another  of  her  own,  was  admitted,  not  to 
the  same  place  in  their  hearts, — that  could  not  be, — but  to  their 
honour  be  it  spoken,  to  the  same  place  in  all  outward  show  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Hugh  had  nothing  that  Fleda  did  not  have, 
even  to  the  time,  care  and  caresses  of  his  parents.  And  not  Hugh 
rendered  them  a  more  faithful  return  of  devoted  affection. 

Once  made  easy  on  the  question  of  school,  which  was  never 
seriously  stirred  again,  Flcda's  life  became  very  happy.  It  was 
easy  to  make  her  happy ;  affection  and  sympathy  would  have 
done  it  almost  anywhere  ;  but  in  Paris  she  had  much  more ;  and 
after  time  had  softened  the  sorrow  she  brought  with  her,  no 
bird  ever  found  existence  less  of  a  burden,  nor  sang  more  hght- 
heartcdly  along  its  life.  In  her  aunt  she  had  all  but  the  name  of 
a  mother ;  in  her  uncle,  with  kindness  and  affection,  she  had 
amusement,  interest,  and  improvement ;  in  Hugh  everything  ;— 
love,  confidence,  sympathy,  society,  help ;  their  tastes,  opinions, 
pursuits,  went  hand  in  hand.  The  two  children  were  always  to- 
gether. Fleda's  spirits  were  brighter  than  Hugh's,  and  her  intel- 
lectual tastes  stronger  and  more  universal.  That  might  be  as 
much  lioin  difference  of  physical  as  of  mental  constitution, 
r,  Hugh's  temperament  led  him  somewhat  to  melancholy,  and  to 
those  studies  and  pleasures  which  best  side  with  subdued  feeling 
and  delicate  nerves.  Fleda's  nervous  system  was  of  the  finest 
too,  but — in  short,  she  was  as  Hke  a  bird  as  possible.  Perfect 
health,  which  yet  a  slight  thing  was  enough  to  shako  to  the 
foundation  ; — joyous  spirits,  which  a  look  could  quell ; — happy 
energies,  which  a  harsh  hand  might  easily  crush  for  ever.  Well 
for  Httle  Fleda  that  so  tender  a  mant  was  permitted  to  unfold  in 
so  nicely  tempered  an  atmosphere.  A  cold  wind  would  soon 
have  killed  it.  Besides  all  this  there  were  charming  studies  to 
be  gone  through  every  day  with  Hugh ;  some  for  aunt  Lucy  to 
hear,  some  for  masters  and  mistresses.  There  were  amusing 
walks  in  the  Boulevards,  and  delicious  pleasure-taking  in  the 
gardens  of  Paris,  and  a  new  world  of  people  and  manners  and 
things  and  histories  for  the  little  American.    And  despite  her 
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early  rostic  experience  Fleda  had  from  nature  an  indefeasible 
taste  for  the  elegancies  of  life ;  it  suited  her  well  to  see  all  about 
her,  in  dress,  in  furniture,  in  various  appliauces,  as  commodious 
and  tasteful  as  wealth  and  refinement  could  contrive  it ;  and  she 
very  soon  knew  what  was  right  in  each  kind.  Thore  were  now 
and  then  most  gleeful  excursions  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  when 
she  and  Hugh  found  in  earth  and  air  a  world  of  delights  more 
than  they  could  tell  anybody  but  each  other.  And  at  home, 
what  peaceful  times  they  two  had, — what  endless  converaations, 
discussions,  schemes,  air-journeys  of  memory  and  fancy,  back- 
ward and  forward ;  what  sociable  dinners  alone,  and  delightful 
evenings  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rossitur  in  the  saloon  when  nobody 
or  only  a  very  few  people  were  there ;  how  pleasantly  in  those 
evenings  the  foundations  were  laid  of  a  strong  and  enduring  love 
for  the  works  oi  art,  painted,  sculijtured,  or  engi*aven ;  what  a 
multitude  of  curious  and  excellent  bits  of  knowledge  Fleda's  ears 
picked  up  from  the  talk  of  difierent  people.  They  were  capital 
f«irs  ;  what  they  caught  they  never  let  fall.  In  the  couree  of  the 
year  her  gleanings  amounted  to  more  than  many  another  person's 
harvest. 
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HcaVn  bless  thee  j 
Tbou  bas^  iUjB  gwoeUstiace  1  ever  look'd  on. 

Shakspeabi* 

0x73  oi  the  gi'catest  ol  Tleda's  pleasures  was  when  Mr.  Garleton 
came  to  take  her  out  with  him.  He  did  that  ofteru  Fleda  only 
wished  he  would  have  taken  Hugh  too,  but  somehow  he  never 
did.  Nothing  but  that  was  wanting  to  make  the  pleasure  of 
those  times  per^dct.  Knowing  that  she  saw  the  common  things  in 
other  company,  Guy  was  at  the  pains  to  vary  the  amusemait 
when  she  went  with  him.  Instead  of  going  to  Versailles  or  St. 
Cloud,  he  would  take  her  long  delightful  drives  into  the  country 
and  show  her  some  old  or  interesting  place  that  nobody  else  went 
to  isec.  Often  there  was  a  history  belonging  to  the  spot,  which 
lleda  listened  to  with  the  dehght  of  eye  and  fancy  at  once.  In 
the  city,  where  they  more  frequently  walked,  still  he  showed  her 
what  she  would  perhaps  have  seen  under  no  other  guidance.  He 
made  it  his  business  to  give  her  pleasure ;  and  understanding  the 
inquisitive  active  little  spirit  he  had  to  do  with  he  went  where  his 
own  tastes  would  hardly  have  led  him.  The  Quai  aux  Fleurs 
was  often  visited,  but  also  the  Halle  aux  B16s,  the  great  Halle  aux 
Vins,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  the  Marche  des  Innocens.  Guy 
even  took  the  trouble,  more  for  her  sake  than  his  own,  to  go  to 
the  latter  place  once  very  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  market- 
bell  had  not  two  ^ours  sounded,  while  the  interest  and  prettiness 
of  the  scene  were  yet  in  their  full  life.  Hugh  was  in  company 
this  time,  and  the  delight  of  both  children  was  beyond  words,  as 
it  would  have  been  beyond  anybody's  patience  that  had  not  a 
strong  motive  to  back  it.  They  never  discovered  that  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  was  in  a  hurry,  as  indeed  he  was  not.  They  bargained  for 
fruit  with  any  number  of  people,  upon  all  sorts  of  inducements, 
and  to  an  extent  of  which  they  had  no  competent  notion,  but 
Hugh  had  his  mother's  purse,  and  Fleda  was  skilfully  com- 
missioned to  purchase  what  she  pleased  lor  Mrs.  Carleton.  Verily 
the  two  childi-cn  that  morning  bought  i)leasure,  not  peaches. 
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Fancy  and  Benevolence  held  the  purse-strings,  and  Economy  did 
not  even  look  on.  They  revelled  too,  Fleda  especially,  amidst  the 
bright  pctures  of  the  odd,  the  new^  and  the  picttiresque,  and 
varieties  of  character  and  incident,  that  were  displayed  aroxmd 
them ;  even  till  the  country  people  b^gan  to  go  away  and 
the  scene  to  lose  its  charm.  It  never  lost  it  in  memory;  and 
many  a  time  in  after-life  Hngh  and  Fieda  recurred  to  something 
that  was  seen  or  done  ^  that  morning  when  we  bought  fruit  at 
the  Innocens." 

Besides  these  scenes  of  everyday  life,  which  interested  and 
amused  Flcda  to  the  last  degree,  Mr.  Carleton  showed  her  many 
an  obscure  part  of  Fferis  where  deeds  of  daring  and  of  blood  had 
been,  and  thrilled  the  little  listener's  ear  with  histories  of  the 
Past.  He  judged  her  rightly.  She  would  rather  at  any  time 
have  gone  to  walk  with  him,  than  with  anybody  else  to  see  any 
show  that  could  be  devised.  His  object  in  all  this  was  in  the 
first  place  to  ^ive  her  pleasure,  and  in  the  second  place  to  draw 
out  her  mind  into  free  communion  with  his  own,  which  he  knew 
could  only  be  done  by  talking  sense  to  her.  He  succeeded  as  he 
mshed.  Lost  in  the  interest  of  the  scenes  he  presented  to  her 
eye  and  mind,  she  forgot  everything  else  and  showed  him  herself ; 
precisely  what  he  wanted  to  see. 

It  was  strange  that  a  young  man,  an  admired  man  of  fashion, 
a  flattered  favourite  of  the  gay  and  great  world,  and  furthermore 
a  reserved  and  proud  repeller  of  almost  all  who  sought  his  inti- 
macy, should  seek  and  delight  in  the  society  of  a  little  child.  His 
mother  would  have  wondered  if  she  had  known  it.  Mrs.  Rossitur 
did  marvel  that  even  Fleda  should  have  so  won  upon  the  cold  and 
haughty  voungEnglishman  ;  and  her  husband  said  he  probably 
chose  to  nave  Fleda  with  him  because  he  could  make  up  nis  mind 
to  like  nobody  else.  A  remark  which  perhaps  arose  from  the 
utter  failure  of  every  attempt  to  draw  him  and  Charlton  nearer 
together.  But  Mr.  Eossitur  was  only  half  right.  The  reason  lay 
deeper. 

Mr.  Carleton  had  admitted  the  truth  of  Christianity,  upon 
what  he  considered  sufficient  grounds,  and  would  now  have 
steadily  fought  for  it,  as  he  would  for  anything  else  that  he 
believed  to  be  truth.  But  there  he  stopped.  He  had  not 
discovered  nor  tried  to  discover  whether  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity imposed  any  obligation  upon  him.  He  had  cast  off  his 
luibelief,  and  looked  upon  it  now  as  a  singular  folly.  But  his 
belief  was  almost  as  vague  and  as  fruitless  as  his  infidelity  had 
been.  Perhaps,  a  Httle,  his  bitter  dissatisfaction  with  the  world 
and  human  things,  or  rather  his  despondent  view  of  them,  was 
mitigated.    If  there  was,  as  he  now  held,  a  Supreme  Orderer  of  ~ 
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events,  it  might  be,  and  it  was  rational  to  suppose  there  would 
be,  in  the  issues  of  time,  an  entire  change  wrought  in  the  dis- 
ordered and  dishonoured  state  of  his  handiwork.  There  might 
be  a  remedial  system  somewhere, — ^nay,  it  might  be  in  the  Bible  ; 
he  meant  to  look  some  day.  But  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  that  change — that  the  working  of  the  remedial  system  called 
for  hands — that  his  had  any  charge  in  the  matter — had  never 
entered  into  his  imagination  or  stirred  his  conscience.  He  was 
living  his  old  life  at  raris,  with  his  old  dissatisfaction,  perhaps  a 
trifle  less  bitter.  He  was  seeking  pleasure  in  whatever  ai-t, 
learning,  literature,  refinement  and  luxury  can  do  for  a  man  who 
has  them  all  at  command  ;  but  there  was  something  within  him 
that  spurned  this  ignoble  existence  and  called  for  higher  aims 
and  worthier  exertion.  He  was  not  vicious,  he  never  had  been 
vicious,  or,  as  somebody  else  said,  his  vices  were  all  refined  vices  ; 
but  a  life  of  mere  self-indulgence  although  pursued  without  self- 
satisfaction,  is  constantly  lowering  the  standard  and  weakening 
the  forces  of  virtue, — ^lessening  the  whole  man.  He  felt  it  so ; 
and  to  leave  his  ordinary  scenes  and  occupations  and  lose  a 
morning  with  little  Fleda  was  a  freshening  of  his  better  nature ; 
it  was  like  breathing  pure  air  after  the  fever  heat  of  a  sick-room  ; 
it  was  like  hearing  the  birds  sing  after  the  meaningless  jabber  of 
Bedlam.  Mr.  Carleton  indeed  did  not  put  the  matter  quite  so 
strongly  to  himself.  He  called  Fleda  his  good  angeL  He  did 
not  exactly  know  that  the  office  this  good  angel  performed  was 
simply  to  hold  a  candle  to  his  conscience.  For  conscience  was 
not  by  any  means  dead  in  him  ;  it  only  wanted  light  to  see  by. 
When  ho  turned  from  the  gay  and  corrupt  world  in  which  he 
lived,  where  the  changes  were  rung  incessantly  upon  self- 
interest,  falsehood,  pride,  and  the  various  more  or  less  refined 
forms  of  sensualitv,  and  when  he  looked  upon  that  pure  bright 
little  face,  so  free  from  selfishness,  those  clear  eyes  so  innocent  of 
evil,  the  i^eaceful  brow  under  which  a  thought  of  double-dealing 
had  never  hid,  Mr.  Carleton  felt  himself  in  a  healthier  region. 
Here  as  elsewhere,  he  honoured  and  loved  the  image  of  truth ;  in 
the  broad  sense  of  truth ; — ^that  which  suits  the  perfect  standard 
of  right.  But  his  pleasure  in  this  case  was  invariably  mixed  with 
a  slight  feeling  of  self-reproach  ;  and  it  was  this  hardly  recog- 
nised stir  of  his  better  nature,  this  clearing  of  his  mental  eyesight 
under  the  light  of  a  bright  example,  that  made  him  call  the  little 
torch-bearer  his  good  angeL  H  this  were  truth,  this  purity, 
uprightness,  and  singleness  of  mind,  as  conscience  said  it  was, 
where  was  he  ?  how  mr  wandering  from  his  beloved  Idol ! 

One  other  feeling  saddened  the  pleasure  he  had  in  her  society 
-*-a  belief  that  the  ground  of  it  could  not  last.    '^  If  she  could 
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grow  up  sq!'* — he  said  to  himself.  ''But  it  is  impossible.  A 
very  few  years,  and  all  that  clear  sunshine  of  the  mind  will  bo 
overcast ; — ^there  is  not  a  cloud  now !  ** 

Under  the  working  of  these  thoughts  Mr.  Carleton  sometimes 
forgot  to  talk  to  his  httle  charge,  and  would  walk  ior  a  length  of 
way  by  her  side  wrapped  up  in  sombre  musings.  Fleda  never 
disturbed  him  then,  but  waited  contentedly  and  patiently  for  him 
to  come  out  of  them,  with  her  old  feeling  wondering  what  he 
could  be  thinking  of  and  wishing  he  were  as  happy  as  she.  But 
he  never  left  her  very  long ;  he  was  sure  to  waive  his  own 
humour  and  give  her  all  the  graceful  kind  attention  which 
nobody  else  could  bestow  so  welL  Nobody  understood  and 
appreciated  it  better  than  Fleda. 

One  day,  some  months  after  they  had  been  in  Paris,  they  were 
sitting  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Mr.  Carleton  was  in  one  of 
these  thinking  fits.  He  had  been  giving  Fleda  a  long  detail  of 
the  scenes  that  had  taken  place  in  that  spot — a  history  oi  it  from 
the  time  when  it  had  lain  an  unsightly  waste ; — ^such  a  graphic 
lively  account  as  he  knew  well  how  to  give.  The  absorbed 
interest  with  which  she  had  lost  everything  else  in  what  he  was 
saying  had  given  him  at  once  reward  and  motive  enough  as  he 
went  on.  Standing  by  his  side,  with  one  little  hand  confidingly 
resting  on  his  knee,  she  gazed  alternately  into  his  face  and  to- 
wards the  broad  highly  adorned  square  by  the  side  of  which  they 
had  placed  themselves,  and  where  it  was  hard  to  realise  that  the 
ground  had  once  been  soaked  in  blood  while  madness  and  death 
filled  the  air ;  and  her  changing  face  hke  a  mirror  gave  him  back 
the  reflexion  ot  the  times  he  held  up  to  her  view.  And  still 
standing  there  in  the  same  attitude  after  he  had  done  she  had 
been  looking  out  towards  the  square  in  a  fit  of  deep  meditation. 
Mr.  Carleton  had  forgotten  her  for  a  while  in  his  own  thoughts, 
and  then  the  sight  of  the  little  gloved  hand  upon  his  knee  brought 
him  buck  again. 

"  What  arc  you  musing  about,  Eifie  dear  V*  he  said  cheer- 
fully, taking  the  hand  in  one  of  his. 

Fleda  gave  a  swift  glance  into  his  face,  as  if  to  see  whether  it 
would  be  safe  for  her  to  answer  his  question ;  a  kind  of  exploring 
look,  in  which  her  eyes  often  acted  as  scouts  for  her  tongue. 
Those  she  met  pledged  their  faith  for  her  security  ;  yet  Flcda's 
look  went  back  to  the  square  and  then  again  to  his  face  in 
silence. 

"  How  do  you  like  living  in  Paris  ?"  said  he.  "You  should 
know  by  this  time." 

"  I  like  it  very  much  indeed,"  said  Fleda. 

"  I  thought  you  would." 
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*I  like  Queechy  better  though,"  she  went  on  gravely,  her 
^es  turning  again  to  the  square. 

"  Like  Queechy  better !  Were  you  thinking  of  Queechy  just 
.  now  when  I  spoke  to  you  ?" 

"  Oh  no  !— with  a  smile. 

"  Were  you  going  over  all  those  horrors  I  have  been  dis- 
tressing you  with  ?" 

"  No"  said  Fleda  ; — ^'  I  wa«  thinking  of  them,  awhile  ago." 

"  What  then  ?"  said  he  pleasantly.  "  You  were  looking  so 
sober  I  should  like  to  know  how  near  your  thoughts  were  to 
mine." 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  Fleda  gravely,  and  a  httlc  unwillingly, 
but  Guy's  manner  was  not  to  he  withstood^—"  I  was  wishing  I 
.  could  be  like  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loyed.** 

Mr.  Carleton  let  her  sec  none  of  the  surprise  he  felt  at  this 
answer. 

"  Was  there  one  more  loved  than  the  rest  1" 

"  Yes— the  Bible  calls  him  *  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.' 
-That  was  John.'' 

"  Why  was  he  preferred  above  the  others  1" 

^  I  dou't  know.  I  suppose  he  was  movQ  gentle  and  good  than 
the  others,  and  loved  Jesus  more.  I  think  aunt  Miriam  said  so 
when  I  asked  her  once." 

Mr.  Carleton  thought  Heda  had  not  far  to  seek  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  wish. 

"  But  how  in  the  world,  Elfie,  did  you  work  round  to  this 
gentle  and  good  disciple  from  those  scenes  of  blood  yoyi  set  out 
with  r 

"  Why,"  said  Elfie, — '^  I  was  thinking  how  unhappy  and  bad 
people  are,  especially  people  here  I  think ;  and  how  much  must 
be  done  before  they  will  all  be  brought  right ;— and  then  I  was 
thinking  of  the  work  Jesus  gave  his  disciples  to  do ;  and  so  I 
wished  I  could  be  like  that  disciple. — Hugn  and  I  were  talking 
about  it  this  morning." 

"  What  is  the  work  he  gave  them  to  do  ?"  said  Mr,  Carlo- 
ton,  more  and  more  interested. 

"  Why,"  said  Fleda,  hfting  her  gentle  wistful  eyes  to  his  and 
then  looking  away,— "  to  bring  everybody  to  be  good  and  happy." 

"  And  how  in  the  world  are  they  to  do  that  1"  said  Mr.  Car- 
leton, astonished  to  see  his  own  problem  quietly  handled  by  this 
child. 

**  By  telling  them  about  Jesus  Chfist,  and  getting  them  to 
believe  and  love  him,"  said  Fleda,  glancing  at  him  again, — "  and 
iving  so  beautifully  that  people  cannot  help  believing  them." 

'•  That  last  is  an  important  clause,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  thought- 
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fullv.  "  But  suppose  people  will  n6t  liear  vhenthey  are  spolceu 
to,Elfier 

*•  Some  will  at  any  rate,"  said  Fledoj— *'  and  by  and  by  creiy- 
bodywilL" 

"  How  do  you  know  1" 

**  Because  the  BiWe  says  so.** 

«  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Elfie  V 

"Why  yes,  Mr.  Carleton — God  has  promised  that  the  world 
«hall  be  fuU  of  good  people,  and  then  they  will  be  all  happy.  I 
wish  it  was  now." 

'*  But  if  that  be  so,  EMe,  Gk>d  cam  make  th^n  all  good  Y/lthout 
OUT  help  1" 

"Yes,  but  I  suppose  he  chooses  to  do  it  with  our  help,  Mr. 
Carkton,*'  said  Fleda  with  equal  naivete  and  gravity. 

"  But  is  not  this  you  speak  of,"  said  he  ha&  smiling, — "  rather 
'  the  business  of  clergyinen  1  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  V* 

**  No,"  said  Fleda,—-"  everybody  has  something  to  do  with  it ; 
the  Bible  says  so ;  ministers  must  do  it  in  their  way  and  othci- 
people  in  other  ways ;  everybody  has  his  own  work.  Don't  you 
T^nember  the  parable  of  the  ten  talents,  Mr.  Carleton  1" 

Mr.  Oarleton  was  silent  for  a  minute. 

"  I  do  not  know  the  Bible  quite  as  well  you  do,  Elfie,"  he  said 
then,—"  nor  as  I  ought  to  do." 

Elbe's  only  answer  was  by  a  look  somewhat  like  that  he  well 
•remembered  on  shipboard' ho  had  thought  was  angel-like, — a  look 
of  gentle  sorrowful  wistfuhiess  which  she  did  not  venture  to  put 
into  words.  It  had  not  for  that  the  less  power.  But  he  did  not 
ehoose  to  prolong  the  conversation.  They  rose  up  and  began  to 
•walk  homeward,  &fie  thinking  with  all  the  warmth  of  her  little 
heart  tirat  she  wished  very  much  Mr.  Carleton  knew  the  Bible 
better ;  divided  between  him  and  "  that  disciple"  whom  she  and 
BxLgh  had  been  talking  about. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  very  busy  now,  Elfie,"  observed  her  com- 
panion, when  they  had  walked  the  length  of  several  squares  in 
silence. 

"  O  yes !"  said  Fleda.  "  Hugh  and  I  are  cs  busy  as  wo  can 
be.    We  are  busy  every  minute." 

"  Except  when  you  are  on  some  chase  after  pleasure  ?" 

"Well,"  said  Fleda  laughing, — "  that  is  a  kind  of  business ; 
••and  all  the  business  is.  pleasure  too.  I  didn't  mean  that  we  were 
always  busy  about  work.  O  Mr.  Carieton,  we  had  such  a  nice 
time  the  day  before  yesterday  !"— And  she  went  on  to  give  him 
the  history  of  a  very  siwcessful  chase  after  pleasure  which  they 
had  made  to  St.  Cloud. 

"  And  yet  you  like  Queeohy  better  1" 

"  ¥oB,"  saidJ^ieda,  with  a  gentle  steadiness  peculiar  to  herself 
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— ^'  if  I  had  aunt  Lucy  and  Hugh  and  Uncle  Rolf  there  and 
everybody  that  1  car.e  for,  I  should  like  it  a  gi*eat  deal  better." 

"  Unspotted"  yet,  he  thought. 

"  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Fleda  presently, — "  do  you  play  and  sing 
every  day  here  in  Paris  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  he  smiling, — "  about  every  day.    Why  ?" 

"I  was  thinking  how  pleasant  it  was  at  your  house,  in 
England." 

"  Has  Carleton  the  honour  of  rivalling  Queechy  in  your 
liking?" 

"  I  haven't  lived  there  so  long,  jrou  know,"  said  Fleda.  "  I 
dare  say  it  would  if  I  had.    I  think  it  is  quite  as  pretty  a  place." 

Mr.  Carleton  smiled  with  a  very  pleased  expression.  Truth 
and  poHteness  had  joined  hands  in  her  answer  with  a  child's 
grace. 

He  brought  Fleda  to  her  own  door  and  there  was  leaving  her. 

*•'  Stop  J—O  Mr.  Carleton,"  cried  Fleda,  "  come  in  just  for  one 
minute — I  want  to  show  you  something." 

He  made  no  resistance  to  that.  She  led  him  to  the  saloon, 
where  it  happened  that  nobody  was,  and  repeating  "  One 
minute  !" — rushed  out  of  the  room.  In  less  than  that  time  she 
came  running  back  with  a  beautiful  half-blown  bud  of  a  monthly 
rose  in  her  hand,  and  in  her  face  such  a  bloom  of  pleasure  ana 
eagerness  as  more  than  rivalled  it.  The  rose  was  fairly  eclipsed. 
She  put  the  bud  quietly  but  with  a  most  satisfied  air  of  affection 
into  Mr.  Carleton's  hand.  It  had  come  from  a  htUe  tree  which  he 
had  given  her  on  one  of  their  first  visits  to  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs. 
She  had  had  the  choice  of  what  she  liked  best,  and  had  charac- 
teristically taken  a  flourishing  little  rosebush  that  as  yet  showed 
nothing  but  leaves  and  green  buds ;  partly  because  she  would 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  its  beauties  come  forward,  and  partly 
because  she  thought  having  no  flowers  it  would  not  cost  much. 
The  former  reason  however  was  all  that  she  had  given  to  Mr. 
Carleton's  remonstrances. 

"  What  is  all  this,  Elfio  1"  said  he.  "  Have  you  been  robbing 
your  rose-tree  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Elfie  ; — ^'^ there  are  plenty  more  buds!  Isn't  it 
lovely  ?  This  is  the  first  one.  They^re  been  a  great  while  coming 
out." 

His  eye  went  from  the  rose  to  her ;  he  thought  the  one  was  a 
mere  emblem  of  the  other.  Fleda  was  usually  very  quiet  in  her 
demonstrations ;  it  was  as  if  a  little  green  bud  had  suddenly  burst 
into  a  flush  of  loveliness ;  and  he  saw,  it  was  as  plain  as  possible, 
that  good-will  to  him  had  been  the  moving  power.  He  was  so 
much  struck  and  moved  that  his  thanks,  though  as  usual  perfect 
in  their  kind,  were  fur  shorter  and  graver  than  he  would  have 
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given  if  bo  had  fdt  less.  He  turned  away  from  the  bouse,  his 
mind  full  of  the  bright  unsullied  purity  and  single-hearted  good- 
will that  had  looked  out  oi  that  beaming  little  face ;  he  seemed 
to  see  them  again  in  the  flower  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  he  saw 
nothing  else  as  he  went. 

Mr.  Carleton  preached  to  himself  all  the  way  home,  and  his 
text  was  a  rose. 

Laugh  who  wilL  To  many  it  may  seem  ridiculous ;  and  to  ' 
most  minds  it  would  have  been  impossible ;  but  to  a  nature  very 
finely  wrought  and  highly  trained,  many  a  voice  that  grosser 
senses  cannot  hear  comes  with  an  utterance  as  dear  as  it  is 
sweet-spoken ;  many  a  touch  that  coarser  nerves  cannot  heed 
reaches  the  springs  of  the  deeper  hfe  ;  many  a  truth  that  duller 
eves  have  no  skill  to  see  shows  its  fair  features,  hid  away  among 
tne  petals  of  a  rose,  or  peering  out  between  the  wings  of  a  butter- 
fly, or  reflected  in  a  bright  drop  of  dew.  The  material  is  but  a 
veil  for  the  spiritual ;  but  then  eyes  must  be  quickened,  or  the 
veil  becomes  an  impassable  doud. 

That  particular  rose  was  to  Mr.  Carleton's  ^e  a  most  perfect 
emblem  and  representative  of  its  little  giver.  He  traced  out  the 
points  of  resemblance  as  he  went  along.  The  delicacy  and  cha- 
racter of  refinement  for  which  that  kind  of  rose  is  remarkable 
above  many  of  its  more  superb  kindred  ;  a  refinement  essential 
and  unalterable  by  decay  or  otherwise,  as  true  a  characteristic  of 
the  child  as  of  the  flower;  a  dehcacy  that  called  for  gentle 
handling  and  tender  cherishing; — the  sweetness,  rare  indeed, 
but  asserting  itself  as  it  were  timidly,  at  least  with  equally  rare 
modesty ; — the  very  style  of  the  beauty,  that  with  all  its  loveli- 
ness 'would  not  startle  nor  even  catch  the  eye  among  its  more 
showy  neighbours ; — and  the  breath  of  punty  that  seemed  to 
own  no  kindred  with  earth,  nor  liability  to  infection. 

As  he  went  on  with  his  musing,  and  drawing  out  this  fair 
character  from  the  type  before  him,  the  feeling  of  contrast,  that 
he  had  known  before,  pressed  upon  Mr.  Carleton*s  mind ;  the 
feeling  of  self-reproach,  and  the  bitter  wish  that  he  could  be 
again  what  he  once  had  been,  something  like  this.  How  changed 
now  he  seemed  to  himself — not  a  point  of  likeness  left.  How 
much  less  honourable,  how  much  less  worth,  how  much  less  dig- 
nified, than  that  fair  innocent  child.  How  much  better  a  part 
she  was  acting  in  life — what  an  influence  she  was  exerting, — as 
pare,  as  sweet-breathed,  and  as  unobtrusive,  as  the  very  rose  in  his 
nana.  And  he — doing  no  good  to  an  earthly  creature  and  losing 
himself  by  inches. 

He  reached  his  room,  put  the  flower  in  a  glass  on  the  table, 
and  walked  up  and  down  before  it.    It  had  come  to  a  struggle 
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between  tlk^  sense  of  wliat  was  and  the  passionate  wish  lor  what 
might  have  been. 

"  It  is  late,  sir,'*  said  his  servant  opening  the  dooi^— '•  and  you 
were — ^ 

"  I  am  not  going  out.** 

"  This  evening,  sir  ?" 

"  No — not  at  all  to-day.  Spenser ! — I  don't  'wish  to  see  any- 
body— let  no  one  com©  near  me." 

The  servant  retired  and  Guy  went  on  with  his  walk  and  bis 
meditations;  looking  baok  over  his  life  and  reviewing,  with  a 
wiser  ken  now,  the  steps  by  which  he  had  come.  He  compared 
the  seliish  disgust  with  which  he  had  cast  off  the  world  witn  the 
very  different  spirit  of  little  Fleda's  look  upon  it  that  morning ; 
the  useless,  self-pleasing,  vain  hfe  he  was  leading,  with  her  wish 
to  be  like  the  beloved  discidle  and  do  something  to  heal  the 
troubles  of  those  less  happy  than  herself.  He  did  not  very  well 
comprehend  the  grounds  of  her  feeling  or  reasoning,  but  he 
began  to  see,  mistily,  that  his  own  had  been  mistaken  and  wild. 

His  step  grew  slower,  his  eye  more  intent,  his  brow  quiet. 

"  She  is  right  and  I  am  wrong,"  he  thought.  "She  is  by  far 
the  nobler  creature — ^worth  many  such  as  L  Idke  her  I  cannot 
be — I  cannot  regain  what  I  have  lost, — ^I  cannot  undo  what  years 
have  done.  But  I  can  be  something  other  than  I  am !  If  there 
be  a  system  of  remedy,  as  thei'e  well  may,  it  may  as  well  take 
.effect  on  myself  first.  She  says  everybody  has  his  work ;  I 
beheve  her.  It  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  so.  I  will  make 
it  my  business  to  find  out  what  mine  is ;  and  when  I  have  mado 
that  sure  I  will  give  myself  to  the  doing  of  it.  An  AUwise 
Governor  must  look  for  service  of  me.  He  shall  have  it.  What- 
ever my  life  be  it  shall  be  to  some' end.  If  not  what  I  would, 
what  I  can.  If  not  the  purity  of  the  rose,  that  of  tempered 
steel !" 

3VIr.  Carleton  walked  his  room  for  three  hours ;  then  ining  for 
his  servant  and  ordered  him  to  prepare  everything  for  leaving 
Paris  the  second  day  thereafter. 

The  next  morning  over  their  coffee  he  told  his  mother  of  his 
purpose. 

*•  Leave  Paris ! — To-morrow ! — My  dear  Guy,  that  is  rather  a 
sudden  notice." 

"  No,  mother — ^for  I  am  going  alone." 

His  mother  immediately  bent  an  anxious  and  somewhat  terri- 
fied look  upon  him.  The  frank  smile  she  met  put  half  her  sus- 
picions out  of  her  head  at  once. 

"What  is  the  matter  r' 

"  Notliing  at  all — ^if  by  '  uiatter '  you  mean  mischief.** 
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**  You  are  not  in  difficulty  with  those  young  men  again  V 

"  No,  mother,"  said  he,  coolly.  "  I  am  in  difl^cuity  with  no 
one  but  myself." 

"With  yourself!  But  why  will  you  not  let  me  go  with 
you  r 

"  My  business  will  go  on  better  if  I  am  quite  alone." 

"  What  business  ?" 

**  Only  to  settle  this  question  with  myself,"  said  he  smiling. 

**  But,  Guy !  you  are  enigmatical  this  morning.  Is  it  tbc 
question  that  of  all  others  I  wish  to  see  settled  1" 

"  No,  mother,"  said  he  laughing  and  colouring  a  little, — "  I 
don't  want  another  half  to  take  care  ol  till  I  have  this  one  under 
management." 

"  1  don't  understand  you,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton.  **  There  is  no 
'  hidden  reason  imder  all  this  that  you  are  keeping  from  me  ?" 

"I  won't  say  that.  But  there  is  none  that  need  give  you  the 
least  uneasiness.  There  are  one  or  two  matters  I  want  to  study 
out — I  cannot  do  it  here,  so  I  am  going  where  I  shall  be  Lee." 

"  Where  ?"  • 

^  I  think  I  shall  pass  the  smnmer  between  Switzerland  and 
Oermany." 

**  And  when  and  where  shall  I  meet  you  again  1 " 

"  I  think  at  home ; — ^I  cannot  say  when." 

"  At  home !"  said  his  mother  with  a  brightening  face.  "  Then 
you  are  beginning  to  be  tired  of  wandering  at  last  ? ' 

**  Not  precisely,  mother, — rather  out  of  humour." 

**  I  shaJl  be  glad  of  anything,"  said  his  mother,  gazing  at  him 
admiringly,  "  that  brings  you  home  again,  Guy." 

"  Bring  me  home  a  better  man,  I  hope,  mother,"  said  he,  kiss- 
ing her  as  he  left  the  room.    "  I  will  see  you  again  by  and  by." 

"  *  A  better  naan !'"  thought  Mrs.  Carleton,  as  she  sat  with 
full  eyes,  the  image  of  her  son  filling  the  place  where  his  presence 
had  been  ; — "  I  would  be  willing  never  to  see  him  better  and  bo 
sure  of  his  never  being  worse  I " 

Mr.  Carleton's  farewell  visit  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eossitur  not 
at  home.  They  had  driven  out  early  into  the  country  to  fetch 
Marion  from  her  convent  for  some  holiday.  Pleda  came  aloi.o 
into  the  saloon  to  receive  him. 

"  I  have  your  rose  in  safe  keeping,  Elfie,"  he  said.  "  It  has 
done  me  more  good  than  ever  a  rose  did  before." 

Fleda  smiled  an  innocently  pleased  smile.  But  her  loak 
changed  when  he  added, 

"I  have  come  to  tell  you  so  and  to  bid  you  good-by  " 

^  Are  you  going  away,  Mr.  Carleton  ?" 

•'Yes.'^ 

"  But  you  will  be  back  soon  1" 
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"  No,  Elfie, — ^I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  ever  come  back.'* 

He  spoke  gravely,  more  gravely  than  ho  was  used ;  and 
Fleda's  acuteness  saw  that  there  was  some  solid  reason  for  this 
sudden  determination.  Her  face  changed  sadly,  but  she  was 
silent,  her  eyes  never  wavering  from  those  that  read  hers  with 
such  gentle  intelhgence. 

"  You  will  be  satisfied  to  have  me  go,  Elfie,  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  going  on  business  which  I  believe  to  be  duty.  Notning 
else  takes  me  away.  I  am  going  to  tiy  to  do  right,"  said  he 
smiling. 

Elfie  could  not  answer  the  smile.  She  wanted  to  ask  whether 
she  should  never  see  him  again,  and  there  was  another  thought 
upon  her  tongue  too  ;  but  her  lip  trembled  and  she  said  nothing. 

"  I  shall  miss  my  good  fairy,"  Mr.  Carleton  went  on  lightly ; — 
"  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  do  without  her.  If  your  wand  was  long 
enough  to  reach  so  far  I  would  ask  you  to  touch  me  now  and 
then,  Elfie." 

Poor  Elfie  could  not  stand  it.  Her  head  sank.  She  knew  she 
had  a  wand  that  could  touch  him,  and  well  and  gratefully  she  re- 
solved that  its  light  blessing  should  "  now  and  then"  rest  on  his 
head ;  but  he  did  not  understand  that ;  he  was  talking,  whether 
lightly  or  seriously,  and  Elfie  knew  it  was  a  little  of  both, — he 
was  talking  of  wanting  her  help,  and  was  ignorant  oi  the  help 
that  alone  could  avail  him.  "  0  that  he  knew  but  that !" — ^Wnat 
with  this  feeling  and  soitow  together  the  child's  distress  was 
exceeding  great ;  and  the  tokens  of  grief  in  one  so  accustomed 
to  hide  them  were  the  more  painful  to  see.  Mr.  Carleton  drew 
the  sorrowing  little  creature  within  his  arm  and  endeavoured 
with  a  mixture  of  kindness  and  lightness  in  his  tone  to  cheer 
her. 

"  I  shall  often  remember  you,  dear  Elfie,"  he  said  ; — "  I  shall 
keep  your  rose  always  and  take  it  with  me  wherever  I  go. — You 
•  must  not  make  it  too  hard  for  me  to  quit  Paris — you  are  glad  to 
have  me  go  on  such  an  errand,  are  you  not  ?" 

She  presently  commanded  herself,  bade  her  tears  wait  tOl 
another  time  as  usual,  and  trying  to  get  rid  of  those  that  covered 
her  face,  asked  him,  **  What  errand  V* 

He  hesitated, 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  what  we  were  talking  of  yesterday, 
Elfie,"  he  said  at  length.  "  I  am  going  to  try  to  discover  my 
duty,  and  then  to  do  it." 

But  Eleda  at  that  clasped  his  hand,  and  squeezing  it  in  both 
hers  bent  down  her  little  head  over  it  to  hide  her  face  and  the 
tears  that  streamed  again.  He  hardly  knew  how  to  understand 
or  what  to  say  to  her.  He  half  suspected  that  there  were  depths 
in  that  childish  mind  beyond  his  fathoming.    He  was  not  how* 
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ever  left  to  wait  long.  Fleda,  though  sho  might  now  and  then  be 
surprised  into  showing  it,  never  allowed  her  sorrow  of  any  kind 
to  press  upon  the  notice  or  the  time  ot  others.  She  again  checked 
herself  and  dried  her  face. 

"  There  is  nobody  else  in  ParLs  that  will  bo  so  sorry  for  my 
leaving  it/*  said  Mr.  Carleton,  half  tenderly  and  hall  pleasantly. 

"  There  is  nobody  else  that  has  so  much  cause/'  said  Elfie, 
near  bursting  out  again,  but  she  restrained  herself. 

^  And  you  will  not  come  here  again^  Mr.  Carleton  ?''  she  said 
after  a  few  minutes. 

"  I  do  not  say  that — it  is  possible — if  I  do,  it  will  bo  to  see 
you,  Elfie." 

A  shadow  of  a  smile  passed  over  her  face  at  that.  It  was  gone 
instantly. 

"  My  mother  will  not  leave  Paris  yet,"  he  went  on, — "  you  will 
see  her  often." 

But  he  saw  that  Fleda  was  thinking  of  something  else ;  she 
scarce  seemed  to  hear  him.  She  was  tlunking  of  something  that 
troubled  her. 

"  Mr.  Carleton—"  she  began,  and  her  colour  changed. 

"  Speak,  Elfie." 

Her  colour  changed  again.  "Jilr.  Carleton — will  you  be  dis- 
pleased if  I  say  something  V* 

^  Don't  you  know  me  better  than  to  ask  me  that,  Elfie  1"  he 
said  gently. 

**  I  want  to  ask  you  something, — if  you  won't  mind  my  say- 
ing it." 

"  What  is  it  1"  said  he,  reading  in  her  face  that  a  request  was 
behind.    ''IwiUdoit." 

Her  eyes  sparkled,  but  she  seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  in 
going  on. 

**  I  will  do  it,  whatever  it  is,"  he  said  watching  her. 

"  Will  you  wait  for  mo  one  moment,  Mr.  Carleton  ?" 

«  Half-an-hour." 

She  sprang  away  her  face  absolutely  flashing  pleasure  through 
her  tears.  It  was  much  soberer,  and  again  doubtful  and  changing 
colour,  when  a  few  minutes  afterwards  she  came  back  with  a  book 
in  her  hand.  With  a  striking  mixture  of  timidity,  modesty,  and 
eagerness  in  her  countenance  she  came  forward,  and  putting  the 
little  volume,  which  was  her  own  Bible,  into  Mr.  Carleton's  hands, 
said  under  her  breath,  "  Please  read  it."  She  did  not  venture  to 
look  up. 

He  saw  what  the  book  was  ;  and  then  taking  the  gentle  hand 
which  had  given  it,  he  kissed  it  two  or  three  times.  If  it  had  been 
a  princess's  he  could  not  with  more  respect. 
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**  You  have  my  promise,  Elfie,"  he  said.  "  I  need  not  repeat 
it?" 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  gave  him  a  look  so  gratef  al,  so  loving, 
so  happy,  that  it  dwelt  for  ever  in  his  remembrance.  A  moment 
after  it  had  faded,  and  she  stood  still  where  he  had  left  her, 
hstening  to  his  footsteps  as  they  went  down  the  stairs.  She*  heard 
the  last  of  them,  and  then  same  upon  her  knees  by  a  chair  and 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Their  time  was  now  and  she  let 
them  come.  It  was  not  only  the  losing  a  loved  and  pleasant 
friend,  it  was  not  only  the  stirrirg  of  sudden  and  disagreeable  • 
excitement ; — poor  Elfie  was  crying  for  her  Bible.  It  had  been 
her  father's  own — it  was  filled  with  his  marks — it  was  precioua 
to  her  above  price — and  Elfie  cried  with  all  her  heart  for  the  loss 
of  it.  She  had  done  what  she  had  on  the  spur  oi  the  emergen^ 
— she  was  satisfied  she  had  done  right ;  she  would  not  tSce  it 
back  if  she  could ;  but  not  the  less  her  Bible  was  gone,  and  the 
pages  that  loved  eyes  had  looked  upon  were  for  hers  to  look  upon 
uo  more.  Her  very  heart  was  wrung  that  she  should  have  parted 
with  it, — and  yet, — what  could  she  do  ? — It  was  as  bad  as  the 
parting  with  Mr.  Garleton. 

That  agony  was  over,  and  even  that  was  shortened  for  "Hugh 
would  find  out  that  she  had  been  crying."  Hours  had  pass»i, 
and  the  tears  were  dried,  and  the  Httle  lace  was  bending  over  the 
wonted  tasks  with  a  shadow  upon  its  wonted  cheerfulness, — 
when  Rosaline  came  to  tell  her  that  Victor  said  there  was 
somebody  in  the  passage  who  wanted  to  see  her  and  would  not 
come  in. 

It  was  Mr.  Carlcton  himself.  He  gave  her  a  xxircel,  smiled  at 
her  without  saying  a  world,  kissed  her  hand  earnestly,  and  was 
gone  again.  Fleda  ran  to  her  own  room,  and  took  the  wrappers 
off  such  a  beauty  of  a  Bible  as  she  had  never  seen ;  bound  in  blue 
velvet,  with  clasps  of  gold,  and  her  initials  in  letters  of  gold  upon 
the  cover.  Fleda  hardly  knew  whether  to  be  most  pleased  or 
sorry;  for  to  have  its  place  so  supplied  seemed  to  put  her  lost 
treasure  further  away  than  ever.  The  result  was  another  flood 
of  veiy  tender  tears ;  in  the  very  shedding  of  which  however  the 
new  little  Bible  was  bound  to  her  heart  with  cords  of  association 
as  bright  and  as  incomtptible  as  its  gold  mountings 
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Her  vpoKt9  mm  s«dh  a»  omiDd  xldiM  a  kuowledgs  vpoa  the  streaiu  o-'  (le- 

]fgllt--SiPN£V. 

Fleda  had  not  been  a  year  in  Paris  when  her  uncle  suddenly 
made  up  his  mind  to  quit  it  and  go  home.  Some  trouble  in  money 
aiiairs,  lelt  or  leared,  brought  him  to  this  step,  which  a  month 
before  he  had  no  definite  purpose  of  ever  taking.  There  was 
clolidy  weather  in  the  financial  world  of  New  York,  and  bo  wisely 
judgea.it  best  that  his  own  eyes  should  be  on  the  spot  to  sec  to 
his  own  interests.  Nobody  was  sorry  for  this  determination. 
Sirs.  Rossitur  always  liked  what  her  husband  liked,  but  she  had 
at  the  same  time  a  decided  predilection  for  home.  Marion  was 
glad  to  leave  her  convent  for  the  gay  world,  which  her  parents 
promised  she  should  immediately  enter.  And  Hugh  ana  Fleda 
nad  too  Uvely  a  spring  of  happiness  within  themselves  to  cai'<^ . 
where  its  outgoings  should  be. 

So  home  they  came,  in  good  mood,  bringing  with  them  all 
manner  of  Parisian  delights  that  Paris  could  pwt  with. .  Furni- 
ture, that  at  home  at  least  they  might  forget  where  they  were  ; 
dresses,  that  at  home  or  abroad  nobody  might  forget  where  they 
had  been ;  pictures  and  statuary  and  engravings  and  books,  to 
satisfy  a  taste  really  strong  and  well  cultivated.  And  indeed  the 
other  items  were  quite  as  much  for  this  purpose  as  for  any  other. 
A  French  cook  for  Mr.  Rossitur,  and  even  Rosaline  for  his  wife, 
who  declared  she  was  worth  all  the  rest  of  Pans.  Hugh  carecl 
little  for  any  of  these  things ;  he  brought  home  a  ttreasnre  of 
books  and  a  fiute,  to  which  he  was  devoted.  Flcda  cared  for  them 
all,  even  Monsieur  Emile  and  RosaHne,  for  her  uncle  and  aunt's 
sake ;  but  her  special  joy  was  a  beautiful  Httle  King  Charles 
which  had  been  sent  her  by  Mr.  Carleton  a  few  weeks  before.  It 
came  with  the  kindest  of  letters,  saying  that  some  matters  had 
made  it  inexpedient  for  him  to  pass  through  Paris  on  his  way 
home,  but  that  he  hoped  nevertheless  to  see  her  soon.  That 
intimation  was  the  only  thing  that  made  Fleda  sorry  to  leave 
Paris^    The  little  dog  was  a  beauty,  allowed  to  be  so  not  only  by 
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his  mistress  but  by  every  one  else ;  of  tlie  true  black  and  tan 
colours  ;  and  Fleda's  dearly  loved  and  constant  companion. 

The  life  she  and  Hugh  led  was  little  changed  by  the  change  of - 
place.  They  went  out  and  came  in  as  they  had  done  in  Paris,  and 
took  the  same  quiet  but  intense  happiness  in  the  same  quiet 
occupations  and  pleasures ;  only  the  Tuileries  and  Champs  Ely- 
sees  had  a  miserable  substitute  in  the  Battery,  and  no  substitute 
at  all  anywhere  else.  And  the  pleasant  drives  in  the  environs  ol 
Paris  were  missed  too  and  haa  nothing  in  New  York  to  supply 
their  place.  Mrs.  Rossitur  always  said  it  was  impossible  to  get 
out  of  New  York  by  land,  and  not  worth  the  trouble  to  do  it  by 
water.  But  then  in  the  house  Fleda  thought  there  was  a  great 
gain.  The  dirty  Parisian  hotel  was  well  exchanged  for  the  bright 
clean  well-appomted  house  in  State  Street.  And  if  Broadway  was 
disagreeable,  and  the  Park  a  weariness  to  the  eyes,  after  the 
dressed  gardens  of  the  French  capital,  Hugh  and  Fleda  made  it 
up  in  the  delights  of  the  luxuriously  furnished  library  and  tbe 
dear  at-home  feeling  oi  having  the  whole  house  their  own. 

They  were  left,  those  two  children,  quite  as  much  to  them- 
selves as  ever.  Marion  was  going  into  company,  and  she  and  her 
mother  were  swallowed  up  in  the  consequent  necessary  calls  upon 
their  time.  Marion  never  had  been  anything  to  Fleda.  She  was 
a  fine  handsome  girl,  outwardly,  but  seemed  to  have  more  of  her 
father  than  her  mother  in  her  composition,  though  colder-natured 
and  more  wrapped  up  in  sell  than  Mr.  Bossitur  would  be  called 
by  anybody  that  knew  him.  She  had  never  done  anything  to 
draw  Fleda  towards  her,  and  even  Hugh  had  very  little  of  her 
attention.  They  did  not  miss  it.  They  were  everything  to  each 
other. 

Everything,  —  for  now  morning  and  night  there  was  a  sort  of 
whirlwind  in  the  house  which  carried  the  mother  and  daughter 
round  and  round  and  permitted  no  rest ;  and  Mr.  Bossitur  him- 
self was  drawn  in.  It  was  worse  than  it  had  been  in  Paris.  There, 
with  Marion  in  her  convent,  there  were  often  evenings  when 
they  did  not  go  abroad  nor  receive  company  and  spent  the  time 
quietly  and  happily  in  each  other^s  society.  No  such  evenings 
now ;  if  by  chance  there  were  an  unoccunied  one  Mrs.  Rossitur 
and  her  daughter  were  sure  to  be  tired  ana  Mr.  Bossitur  busy. 

Hugh  and  Fleda  in  those  bustling  times  retreated  to  tho 
library ;  Mr.  Bossitur  would  rarely  have  that  invaded ;  and 
while  the  net  was  so  eagerly  cast  for  pleasure  among  the  gay 
company  below,  Pleasure  had  often  slipped  away  and  hid  her- 
self among  the  things  on  the  library  table,  and  was  dancing  on 
every  page  of  Hugh's  book  and  minding  each  stroke  of  Fleda's 
pencil  and  cocking  the  spaniers  ears  whenever  his  mistress 
looked  at  him.    King,  the  spaniel,  lay  on  a  silk  cushion  on  the 
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Kbrary  table,  his  nose  7ust  touching  Flcda's  fingers.  Fleda's 
drawing  was  mere  amusement ;  she  and  Hugh  were  not  so  bur- 
thened  with  studies  that  they  had  not  always  their  evenings 
Iree,  and  to  tell  truth,  much  more  than  their  evenings.  Masters 
indeed  they  had ;  but  the  heads  of  the  house  were  busy  with  the 
interests  oi  their  grown-up  child,  and  perhaps  with  other  inter- 
ests ;  and  took  it  for  granted  that  all  was  going  right  with  the 
young  ones. 

**  Haven^t  we  a  great  deal  better  time  than  they  have  down- 
stairs, Fleda  T'  said  Hugh  one  ox  these  evenings. 

"  Hum — yes — "  answered  Fleda  abstractedly,  stroking  into 
order  some  old  man  in  her  drawing  with  great  intentucss.— 
^  King ! — ^you  rascal — ^keep  back  and  bo  quiet,  sir  ! — " 

Nothing  could  be  conceived  more  gentle  and  loving  than 
neda*s  tone  oi  fault-finding,  and  her  repulse  only  fell  short  of  a 

**mat*s  he  doing?" 

"Wants  to  get  into  my  lap.** 

«  Why  don't  you  let  him  !'• 

"  Because  I  don't  choose  to— a  silk  cushion  is  good  cnoiTgh 
for  his  majesty.  King! — "  (lajdng  her  soft  cheek  against  tao 
little  dog's  soft  head  and  forsakmg  her  drawing  for  the  purpose.) 

"  How  you  do  love  that  dog  ! "  said  Hugh. 

**  Very  well — why  shouldn't  I  ? — provided  he  steals  no  love 
from  anybody  else,"  said  Fleda,  still  caressing  him. 

"  What  a  noise  somebody  is  making  down-stairs  !"  said  Hugh. 
"  I  don't  think  I  should  ever  want  to  go  to  large  parties,  Fleda, 
do  you  r* 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda,  whose  natural  taste  for  society 
was  strongly  developed ; — "  it  would  depend  upon  what  kind  oi 
parties  they  were." 

"  I  shouldn't  like  them,  I  know,  of  whatever  kind,"  said  Hugh. 
"What  are  you  smiling  at  1" 

"  Only  Mr.  Pickwick's  face,  that  I  am  drawing  here." 

Hugh  came  round  to  look  and  laugh,  and  then  began  again, 

"  I  can't  think  of  anything  pleasanter  than  this  room  as  wc 
are  now." 

"  You  should  have  seen  Mr.  Carleton's  library,"  said  Fleda  in 
a  musing  tone,  going  on  with  her  drawing. 

**  Was  it  so  much  better  than  this  V* 

Flcda's  eyes  gave  a  slight  glance  at  the  room  and  then  looked 
down  again  with  a  little  shake  of  her  head  sufficiently  expressive. 

"  Well,"  said  Hugh,  "  you  and  I  do  not  know  any  better  than 
this,  do  we,  Fleda?" 

Fleda's  smile,  a  m^»*^  "^tisfactory  one,  was  divl'^d  between 
him  and  King.  .„ 
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*  I  doa*t  believe,**  said  JBwgh,  '^y ou  would  have  loved  that  dpg 
near  so  well  ii  anybody  else  had  given  him  to  you." 

""  I.don*t  believe  I  should  ! — not  a  quarter/*  said  Fleda  with 
sufficient  distinctness. 

"  I  never  liked  that  Mr.  Carleton  as  well  as  you  did.'* 

"  That  is  because  you  did  not  know  him,"  said  Fleda  quietly. 

'^  Do  you  think  he  was  a  good  man,  Fleda  V* 

"  He  was  very  good  to  me,"  said  Fleda,  "  always.  What  rides 
I  did  have  on  that  great  black  horse  o.  his  I"-^ 

«  A  black  horse  r 

^  Yes,  a  great  black  horse,  strong,  but  so  gentle,  and  he  went 
so  delightfufly.  His  name  was  Harold.  Oh  I  should  like  to  see 
that  horse  ! — When  I  wasn't  with  him,  Mr.  Carleton  used  to  ride 
another,  the  greatest  beauty  of  a  horse,  Hugh ;  a  brown  Arabian 
—so  slender  and  ddicate— her  name  was  Zephyr,  and  she  used 
to  go  like  the  wind  to  be  sure.  Mr.  Carleton  said  he  wouldn't 
trust  me  on  such  a  fly-away  thing." 

"  But  you  didn't  use  to  ride  (done  1"  said  Hugh. 

"  Oh  no  ! — and  /  wouldn't  have  been  airaid  ii  he  had  chosen 
to  take  me  on  any  one." 

"  But  do  you  think,  Fleda,  he  was  9,  good  man  1  as  I  mean  ?" 

**  I  am  sure  he  was  better  than  a  great  many  otliers,"  an- 
swered Fleda  evasively ; — '•  the  worst  of  iiim  was  infinitely  better 
than  the  best  of  half  the  people  down-stairs, — ilr.  Sweden 
included." 

"  Sweden  !  —  you  don't  call  his  name  right." 

^  The  worse  it  is  called  the  better,  in  my  opinion,"  said  Fleda. 

^  Well,  I  don't  like  lum ;  but  what  makes  you  dislike  him  so 
much?" 

"  I  don't  know  —  partly  because  Uncle  Eolf  and  Marion  like 
him  so  much,  I  believe — I  don't  think  there  is  any  moral  expi-cs- 
sion  in  his  face." 

"  I  wonder  why  thejr  like  him,"  said  Hugh. 

It  was  a  somewhat  irregular  and  desultory  education  that  the 
two  children  gathered  under  this  system  ol  things.  The  masters 
they  had  were  rather  for  accomplishments  and  languages  than  for 
anything  sohd  ;  the  rest  they  worked  out  for  themselves.  Fortu- 
natdy  they  both  loved  books^  and  rational  books ;  and  hours  and 
hours,  when  Mrs.  Rossitur  and  her  daughter  were  paying  or 
receiving  visits,  they,  always  together,  were  stowed  away  behind 
the  book-cases  or  in  the  hbraiT  window  poring  i:)atiently  over 
pages  of  various  complexion ;  the  soft  turning  of  the  leaves  or 
Fleda's  frequent  attentions  to  King  the  only  sound  in  the  room. 
They  walked  together,  talking  of  what  they  had  read,  though 
indeed  they  ranged  beyond  that  into  nameless  and  numberless 
fields  of  speculation,  where  if  they  sometimes  found  fruit  they  as 
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oflen  lost  their  way.  However  the  hubit  of  ranging  was  some- 
thing. Then  when  they  joined  the  rest  of  the  family  at  the 
dinner*table,  especially  if  others  were  present,  and  most  especially 
if  a  certain  German  gentleman  happened  to  be  there  who  the 
second  winter  after  their  return  Flcaa  thought  came  very  often, 
she  and  Hugh  would  be  sure  to  find  the  strai^  talk  of  the  world 
that  was  going  on  unsuited  and  wearisome  to  them,  and  they 
would  make  their  escape  up-stairs  again  to  handle  the  pencil  and  ' 
to  play  the  flute  and  to  read,  and  to  draw  plans  for  tne  future, 
while  King  crept  upon  the  skirts  of  his  mistress's  gown  and  laid 
his  little  head  on  her  feet.  Nobody  ever  thought  of  sending  them 
to  schooL  Hugh  was  a  dald  of  frail  health,  and  though  not  often 
veiy  ill  was  often  near  it ;  and  as  for  Fleda,  she  and  Hugh  were 
inseparable ;  and  besides  bv  this  time  her  uncle  and  aunt  would 
almost  as  soon  have  thought  of  taking  the  mats  o^' their  deUcate 
shrubs  in  winter  as  of  exposing  her  to  any  atmosphere  less  genial 
than  that  of  home. 

For  Fleda  this  doubtfid  course  of  mental  training  wrought 
singularly  welL  An  uncommonly  quidc  eye  and  strong  memory 
and  clear  head,  which  she  had  even  in  childhood,  |)assed  over  no 
field  of  truth  or  fancy  without  making  their  quiet  gleanings ;  and 
the  stores  thus  gathered,  though  somewhat  miscellaneous  and 
uiiarranged,  were  both  rich  and  uncommon,  and  more  than  any 
one  or  she  herself  knew.  Perhaps  such  a  mind  thus  left  to  itself 
knew  a  more  free  and  luxuriant  growth  than  could  ever  havi 
flourished  within  the  confinement  of  rules.  Perhaps  a  plant  aX 
once  so  strong  and  so  delicate  was  safest  without  the  hand  of  the 
dresser.  At  all  events  it  was  permitted  to  spring  and  to  put 
forth  all  its  native  gracefulness  alike  unhindered  and  unknown. 
Cherished  as  little  Fleda  dearly  was,  her  mind  kept  company 
with  no  one  but  herself,  —  and  Hugh.  As  to  externals, — music 
was  uncommonly  loved  by  both  the  children,  and  by  both  culti- 
vated with  gfreat  success.  So  much  came  under  Mrs.  Kossitur's 
knowledge.  Also  every  foreign  Signer  and  Madame  that  came 
into  the  house  to  teach  them  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  apt 
minds  and  flexile  tongues  that  honoured  their  instructions,  in 
j)rivate  and  in  public  the  gentle,  docile,  and  afiectionate  children 
.answered  every  wish  both  of  taste  and  judgment.  And  perhaps, 
in  a  world  where  education  is  not  understood,  their  guardians 
might  be  pardoned  for  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  was  right 
where  notning  appeai*ed  that  was  wrong ;  certainly  they  took  no 
.pains  to  make  sure  of  the  fact.  In  this  case,  one  of  a  thousand, 
^their  neglect  was  not  punished  with  disappointment.  They  never 
found  out  that  Hugh's  mind  wanted  the  strengthening  that  early 
«^ilful  training  might,  have  given  it.  His  inteUectual  tastes  were 
not  so  strong  as  Fleda's ;  his  reading  was  more  superficial ;  hi* 
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gleanings  not  so  sound  and  in  far  fewer  fields,  and  thev  went 
i*ather  to  nourish  sentiment  and  fancy  than  to  stimulate  thought 
or  lav  up  food  for  it.    But  his  parents  saw  nothing  of  this. 

The  third  winter  had  not  passed,  when  Fleda  s  discernment 
saw  that  Mr.  Sweden,  as  she  ccdled  him-  the  German  gentleman, 
would  not  cease  coming  to  the  house  till  ne  had  carried  off  Marion 
with  him.  Her  opinion  on  the  subject  was  deUvercd  to  no  one 
but  Hugh. 

That  winter  introduced  them  to  a  better  acquaintance.  One 
evening  Dr.  Gregory,  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Rossitur's,  had  been  dining 
1  with  her  and  was  in  the  drawing-room.  Mr.  Schwiden  had  been 
there  too,  and  he  and  Marion  and  one  or  two  other  young  people 
had  gone  out  to  some  popular  entertainment.  The  children 
knew  little  of  Dr.  Gregory  but  that  he  was  a  very  respectable- 
looking  elderly  gentleman,  a  little  rough  in  his  manners ;  the 
doctor  had  not  long  been  returned  from  a  stay  of  some  years  in 
Europe  where  he  had  been  collecting  rare  books  for  a  fine  pubUc 
library,  the  charge  of  which  was  now  intrusted  to  him.  After 
talking  some  time  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rossitur  the  doctor  pushed 
round  his  chair  to  take  a  look  at  the  children. 

"  So  that's  Amy's  child,"  said  he.    "  Come  here,  Amy." 

"  That  is  not  my  name,"  said  the  little  girl  coming  forward. 

«  Isn't  it?    It  ought  to  be.    What  w  then?" 

*•'  Elfleda." 

"  Elfleda  ! — Where  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  auricular  did  you 
get  such  an  outlandish  name  ? " 

"  My  lather  gave  it  to  me,  sir,"  said  Fleda,  with  a  dignified 
sobriety  which  amused  the  old  gentleman. 

**  Your  lather  ! — ^Hum — I  imderstand.  And  couldn't  your 
father  find  a  cap  that  fitted  you  without  going  back  to  the  old- 
fashioned  days  of  King  Alfred  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  my  grandmother's  cap." 

"  I  am  afraid  your  grandmother's  cap  isn't  all  of  her  that's 
come  down  to  you,"  said  he,  tapping  his  snuff-box  and  looking 
at  her  with  a  curious  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  "  What  do  you  call 
yourself  1  Haven't  you  some  variations  of  this  tongue-twisting 
appellative  to  serve  for  every  day  and  save  trouble  V* 

^  They  call  me  Fleda,"  said  the  little  girl,  who  could  not  help 
laughing. 

"  Nothing  better  than  that  1 " 

Fleda  remembered  two  prettier  nick-names  which  had  been 
hers  •  but  one  had  been  given  by  dear  lips  long  ago,  and  she  was 
not  going  to  have  it  profaned  by  common  use ;  and  "  Elfie"  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Carleton.    She  would  own  to  nothing  but  Fleda. 

'*  Well,  Miss  Fleda,"  said  the  doctor,  "  are  you  going  to 
school?" 
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«  No,  sir." 

*  You  intend  to  live  without  such  a  vulgar  thing  as  learning  ?" 

"  No,  sir — ^Hugh  and  I  have  our  lessons  at  homo  ]*' 

"  Teaching  each  other,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  O  no,  sir,"  said  Fleda  laughing ; — **  Mme.  Lascelles  and  Mr. 
Schweppenhesser  and  Signor  Barytone  come  to  teach  us,  besides 
oar  music-masters.** 

"  Do  you  ever  talk  German  with  this  Mr.  What*s-his-name 
who  has  just  gone  out  with  your  cousin  Marion  1  ** 

"  I  never  talk  to  him  at  all,  sir.'' 

"  Don't  you  1  why  not  1    Don't  you  like  him  1 " 

fleda  said  '^  not  particularly,"  and  seemed  to  wish  to  let  the 
subject  pass,  but  the  doctor  was  amused  and  pressed  it. 

"  Why,  why  don't  you  libe  him  ?**  said  he ;  "I  am  sure  he's 
a  fine-looking  dashing  gentleman,— dresses  as  well  as  anybody, 
and  talks  as  much  as  most  people, — ^why  don't  you  like  him  ? 
Wt  he  a  handsome  fellow,  eh  ? " 

"  I  dare  say  he  is  to  many  people,"  said  Fleda. 

"  She  said  she  didn't  think  there  was  any  moral  expression 
in  his  face,**  said  Hugh,  by  way  of  settling  the  matter. 

"  Moral  expression !  "  cried  the  doctor, — "  moral  expres- 
sion ! — and  what  if  there  isn't,  you  Elf ! — ^what  if  there  isn't  r 

^  I  shouldn't  care  what  other  kind  of  expression  it  had,"  said 
Fleda,  colouring  a  little. 

Mr.  Kossitur  ^^  pished  "  rather  impatiently.  The  doctor  glanced 
at  his  niece,  and  changed  the  subject. 

"  Well,  who  teaches  you  English,  Miss  Fleda  1  you  haven't 
told  me  that  yet." 

"  O  that  we  teach  ourselves,"  said  Fleda,  smiling  as  if  it  was 
a  very  innocent  question. 

"  Hum  ! — ^you  do  I    Pray  how  do  you  teach  yourselves  ?" 

"  By  reading,  sir." 

"  Reading !  And  what  do  you  read  1  what  have  you  read  in 
the  last  twelve  months,  now  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  remember  all  exactly,"  said  Fleda. 

"But  you  have  got  a  list  ot  them  ail,"  said  Hugh,  who 
chanced  to  have  been  looking  over  said  list  a  day  or  two  be- 
tore  and  felt  quite  proud  of  it. 

**  Let's  have  it — ^let's  have  it,"  said  the  doctor.  And  Mrs. 
Rossitur  laughing  said,  "  Let's  have  it  ;*'  and  even  her  husband 
commanded  Hugh  to  go  and  fetch  it ;  so  poor  Fleda,  though  not 
a  little  imwilling,  was  obliged  to  let  the  list  be  forthcoming. 
Hugh  brought  it,  in  a  neat  little  book  covered  with  pink  blotting 
paper. 

"Now  for  it,"  said  the  doctor;— "let  us  see  what  this 
English  amounts  to.    Can  you  stand  fire,  ElfledaT" 
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'  Jan.  1.    Robinson  Crusoe.*  * 

**  Hum^-that  sounds  reasonable,  ai;  all  events." 
•    "  I  had  it  for  a  New-year  present,**  remarked  Fleda,.  r/ho 
stood  by  vi'ith  dov/n-cast  eyes,  like  a  person  undergoing  an  e:j:- 
amination. 

'  Jan.  2.    Histoire  de  France.' 

"  What  history  of  Franco  is  this  ?" 
i       Fleda  hesitated  and  then  sa^d  it  was  by  Lacrctclle. 

"  Ijacretelle  ?— what,  of  the  Revolution  ?** 

"  No,  sir,  it  is  before  that ;  it  is  in  five  or  six  large  voluracs." 

**  Y/hat,  Louis  XV.*s  time !"  said  the  dojctor  muttering  to 
himself. 

'  Jan.  27.  2.  ditto,  ditto.' 

"  *  Two  '  meaas  the  second  voluiae  I  suppose  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Hum — ^if  you  were  a  mouse  you  would  gnaw  through  tao 
wall  in  time  at  that  rate.    This  is  in.  the  origiuol  I  ** 

«  Yes,  sir.** 

'Feb.  3.    Paris.  L.E.K' 

"  What  do  these  hieroglyphics  mean  1  •* 

"  That  stands  for  the  *  Library  of  Entertaining-  Knowledge,' " 
said  Fleda. 

"  But  how  is  this  ? — do  you  go  hop  skip  and  jump  through 
these  books,  or  read  a  httle  and  then  throw  them  away  1  Here 
it  is  only  so\^u  days  since  you  began  the  second  volume  of 
Lacretelle — not  time  enough  to  get  through  it" 

"  0  no,  sir,**  said  Fleda,  smiUng,  —  *'  I  hke  to  hare  sevci-al 
books  that  I  am  reading  in  at  once, — I  mean — at  the  same  time, 
you  know ;  and  then  if  I  am  not  in  the  mood. -of  one  I  take  up 
another." 

"  She  reads  them  all  through,"  said  Hugh, — ^'^  always,  though 
she  reads  them  very  quick." 

"  Hum — I  understand,'*  said  the  old  doctor  with  a  humorous 
expression,  going  on  with  the  list. 

*  j!iiarch  3.    3  Hist,  de  France.' 

"  But  you  finish  one  of  these  volumes,  I  suppose,  bciare  yoii 
begin  another ;  or  do  you  dip  into  difiereut  paits  of  the  same 
work  at  once  ?" 

"  0  no,  sir ; — of  course  not !" 

*  Mar.  5.    Modern  Egyptians.    L.  E.  K.    Ap.  13.' 

"  What  are  these  dates  on  the  right  as  well  as  on  the  left  ?  ** 
"  Those  on  the  right  show  when  1  finished  the  vohmie." 
"Well  I  w^onder  what  you  were  cut  out  for!"   said  the 
doctor.    "  A  Quaker ! — ^you  aren't  a  Quaker,  are  you  ]" 

*  A  true  list  mode  by  a  child  of  tbnt  ago. 
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"  "ROf  sir,**  fitted  Fleda,  kugfau^. 

*^  You  look  like  iC  said  ha 

'  Feb.  24.    Fivp  Penny  Magazines^  finished  Mar.  4.* 

"  They  are  in  paper  numbers,  you  know,  sir." 

*  April  4.    4Hist.deF; 

"  Let  us  see — ^the  third  volume  was  finished  March  23^1 
declare  you  keep  it  up  pretty  welL" 

<  Ap.  19.    Incidente  oi  IVaveL' 

<»  Whose  is  that  ?" 

*'  It  is  by  Mr.  Stef)hesis.^ 

"  How  did  you  like  it  r 

"  O  very  much  indeed." 

"  Ay,  I  see  you  did ;  you  finished  it  by  the  fiK:t  of  May. 
*  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  * — ^what  I  Johnson^s  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Read  it  all  fairly  through  ?  ^ 

"  Yes,  sir,  certaiidy." 

He  smiled  and  went  on. 

'  May  12.    Peter  Simple ! ' 

There  was  quite  a  shout  at  the  heterogeneous  character  of 
Flcda*s  reading,  which  she^  not  kuowing  exactly  whit  to  make  of 
it,  heard  rather  abashed. 

"  '  Peter  Simple '  I "  said  the  doctor,  settling  himseK  to  go  on. 
with  his  list ; — "well,  let  us  sec — ^  World  without  Souls.*  Why. 
you  EU  !  read  in  two  days." 

"  It  is  very  short,  you  know,  sir/? 

«  What  did  you  think  of  it  V 

"  I  hked  parts  of  it  very  much." 

He  went  on,  still  smiling. 

*  June  lo.    Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature* 

„    18.     1  Life  ot  Washington.* 

*'  What  Life  of  Washington  ?" 

"  Marsha's." 

"  Hum. — *  July  9.  2  Goldsmith's  An.  Na.*  As  I  live,  bcgim 
the  very  day  the  first  volume  was  finished.  Did  you  read  the 
whole  of  that?" 

"  0  yes,  sir.    I  liked  that  book  very  much." 

*  July  12.    6  Hist,  de  France.' 

"  Two  histories  on  hand  at  once !  Out  of  all  rule,  liliss 
Fleda !    We  must  look  after  you." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  sometimes  I  wanted  to  read  one,  and  sometimes  I 
wanted  to  read  the  other." 

"  And  you  sdways  do  what  you  w«uit  to  do,  I  sufpose  ?" 

"  I  think  the  reading  does  me  more  good  in  that  way." 

*  July  15.    Paley's  Natural  Theology  1 ' 
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There  was  another  shout.    Poor  Fleda's  eyes  filled  with  tears 

"  What  in  the  world  put  that  book  into  your  head,  or  before 
your  eyes  ?"  said  the  doctor. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir, — 1  thought  I  should  like  to  read  it,"  said 
Fleda,  drooping  her  eyelids  that  the  bright  drops  under  them 
might  not  be  seen. 

"And  finished  in  eleven  days,  as  I  live!"    said  the  doctor 
wagging  his  head.    *  July  19.    3  Goldsmith's  A.  N.' 
*Aug.  6.    4         Bo.  Do. 

"  That  is  one  ot  Fleda's  favourite  books,"  put  in  Hugh. 

"  So  it  seems.  '  6  Hist,  de  France.' — What  does  this  little 
cross  mean  1 " 

**  That  shows  when  the  book  is  finished,"  said  Fleda,  looking 
on  the  page, — "  the  last  volume,  I  mean." 

"  *  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel' — 'Goldsmith's  A,  N.,  last 
vol.' — ^*Memoires  de  Sully ' — in  the  French  ?" 

«Yfs,sir." 

«  *  Ufe  of  Newton'  --  What's  this  ?  — '  Sep.  8.  1  Fairy- 
Queen  ! '  —  not  Spenser's  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  so — the  Fairy  Queen,  in  five  volumes." 

The  doctor  looked  up  comically  at  his  niece  and  her  hus- 
band, who  were  both  sitting  or  standing  close  by. 

"  *  Sep.  10.    Paolo  e  Virginia.' — In  what  language  ? " 

^  Italian,  sir ;  I  was  just  beginning,  and  I  haven't  finished  it 
yet." 

"  '  Sep.  16.  Milner's  Church  History*  I—What  the  deuce  ! — 
'  Vol.  2.  Fairy  Queen.' — Why  this  must  have  been  a  favourite 
book  too." 

"  That's  one  of  the  books  Fleda  loves  best,"  caid  Hugh ; — 
"  she  went  through  that  very  fast." 

"  Over  it,  you  mean,  I  reckon ;  how  much  did  you  skip, 
Fleda?" 

"  I  didn't  skip  at  all,"  said  Fleda  ;  "  I  read  every  word  ot  it." 

"  '  Sep.  20.  2  Mem.  de  Sully .' — Well,  you're  an  industrious 
mouse.  I'll  say  that  for  you. — ^What's  this  ? — ^Don  Quixote ! ' — 
*Life  of  Howard'— 'Nov.  17.  3  Fairy  Queen.'— « Nov.  29.  4 
Fairy  Quecn.|— '  Dec.  8.  1  Goldsmith's  England.'— Well  if  this 
list  of  books  is  a  fair  exhibit  of  your  taste  and  capacity,  you  have 
a  most  happily  proportioned  set  of  intellectuals.  Let  us  see- 
History,  fun,  facts,  nature,  theology,  poetry,  and  divinity ! — ^upou 
my  soul ! — and  poetry  and  history  the  leading  features ! — a  little 
fun, — as  much  as  you  could  lay  your  hand  on,  PU  warrant,  by 
that  pinch  in  the  comer  of  your  eye.  And  here,  the  eleventh  of 
December,  you  finished  the  Fairy  Queen ; — and  ever  since,  I 
suppose,  you  have  been  imagining  yourself  the  '  faire  Una,'  with. 
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Hugh  standing  for  Frinoe  Arthur  or  the  Bed-cross  knight^— > 
haven't  you  1 " 

"  No,  sir.    I  didn't  imagine  anything  about  it." 

**  Don't  tell  me  !    What  did  you  read  it  for  1 " 

'^  Only  because  I  liked  it,  sir.  I  like  it  better  than  any  other 
book  I  read  last  year." 

"  You  did !  Well,  the  year  ends,  I  see,  with  another  volume 
of  Sully.  I  won't  enter  upon  this  year's  list.  Pray  how  much  of 
all  these  volumes  do  you  suppose  you  remember  1  Til  try  and 
find  out,  next  time  I  come  to  see  you.  I  can  give  a  guess,  if  you 
study  with  that  little  pu^  in  your  lap.** 

''  He  is  not  a  pug ! '  said  fleda,  in  whose  arms  King  was 
lying  luxurioudy, — ^*  and  he  never  gets  into  my  lap  besides." 

'*  Don't  he!    Why  not?** 

"  Because  I  don't  like  it,  sir.    I  don't  like  to  see  dogs  in  laps." 

''  But  all  the  ladies  in  the  land  do  ii^  you  little  Saxon  !  it  is 
universally  considered  a  mark  of  distinction." 

"  I  can't  help  what  all  the  ladies  in  the  land  do,"  said  Fleda. 
**  That  won't  alter  my  liking,  and  I  don't  think  a  lady's  lap  is  a 
place  for  a  dog." 

"  I  wish  you  were  my  daughter ! "  said  the  old  doctor,  shaking 
his  head  at  her  with  a  comic  fierce  expression  of  countenance,  which 
Fleda  perfectly  understood  and  laughed  at  accordingly.  Then  ad 
the  two  children  with  the  dog  went  off  into  the  other  room,  he 
said,  turning  to  his  niece  and  Mr.  Rossitur, 

'*  It  that  girl  ever  takes  a  wrong  turn  with  the  bit  in  her  teeth, 
you'll  be  puzzled  to  hold  her.  "What  stuft  will  you  make  the 
reins  of?" 

"  I  don't  think  she  ever  will  take  a  wrong  turn,"  said  Mr. 
Rossitur. 

"  A  look  is  enough  to  manage  her,  if  she  did,"  said  his  wife. 
**  Hugh  is  not  more  gentle." 

"  I  should  be  inclined  rather  to  fear  her  not  having  stabilitv 
of  character  enough,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur.  *•'  She  is  so  very  meet 
and  yielding,  I  almost  doubt  whether  anything  would  give  her 
courage  to  take  ground  of  her  own  and  keep  it." 

"  Hum ^Well,  well ! "  said  the  old  doctor,  walking  off  after 

the  children.  "  Prince  Arthur,  will  you  bring  this  damsel  up  to 
my  den  some  of  these  days  ? — ^the  *  faire  Una '  is  safe  from  the 
wild  beasts,  you  know ; — ^and  Fll  show  her  books  enough  to  build 
herself  a  house  with,  if  she  likes." 

The  acceptance  ot  this  invitation  led  to  some  of  the  pleasantest 
hours  of  Fleda's  city  life.  The  visits  to  the  great  library  became 
very  Irequent.  Dr.  Gregory  and  the  children  were  little  while  in 
growing  fond  of  each  other ;  he  loved  to  see  them  and  taught 
them  to  come  at  such  times  as  the  library  was  free  of  visitors  and 
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his  hands  of  engagements;  Then  he  delighted  himself  with  giving 
them  pleasure,  especially  Fleda,  whose  quick  curiosity  and  intel- 
ligence were  a  constant  amusement  to  mm.  He  would  establish 
the  children  in  some  corner  of  the  large  apartments,  out  of  the 
way  behind  a  scieen  of  books  and  tables,  and  there  shut  out  from 
the  world,  they  would  enjoy  a  kind  of  fairyland  pleasure  over 
some  volume  or  set  of  engravings  that  ikey  could  not  see  at  home. 
H9urs  and  hours  were  spent  so*  Fleda  would  stand  clasping  her 
hands  before  Audubon,  or  rapt  over  a  finely  illustrated  book  of 
travels,  or  going  through  and  through  with  Hugh  the  works  of 
the  best  masters  of  the  pencil  and  the  graver.  The  doctor  found 
he  could  trust  them,  and  then  all  the  treasures  of  the  library 
Mere  at  their  disposal.  Very  often  he  put  chosen  pieces  of 
reading  into  their  hands  ;  and  it  was  pleasantest  of  all  when  ho 
was  not  busy  and  came  and  sat  down  with  them ;  for  with  all  his 
odd  manner  he  was  extremely  kind,  and  could  and  did  put  them 
in  the  way  to  profit  greatly  by  their  opportunities.  The  doctor 
and  the  children  had  nice  times  there  together; 

They  lasted  foi*  many  months,  and  grew  more  and  more  worth. 
Mr.  Schwiden  carried  off  Marion,  as.  Fleda  had  foreseen  he  would, 
before  the  end  of  spring ;  and  after  she  was  gone  something  like 
the  old  pleasant  Paris  life  was  taken  up  again.  They  had  no 
more  company  now  than  was  agreeable,  and  it  was  picked  not  to 
SI  it  Marion's  taste  but  her  father's, — a  very  different  matter. 
Fleda  and  Hugh  were  not  forbidden  the  dinner-table,  and  so  had 
the  good  of  hearing  much  useful  conversation  from  which  the 
former,  according  to  custom,  made  her  steady  precious  gleanings. 
The  pleasant  evenings  in  the  family  were  still  better  enjoyed 
than  they  used  to  be  ;  Fleda  was  older  ;  and  the  snug  handsome 
American  house  had  a  home-feeling  to  her  that  the  wide  Parisian 
saloons  never  knew.  She  had  becomje^  bound  to  her  uncle  and 
aunt  by  all  but  the  ties  of  blood ;  nobody  in  the  house  ever 
remembered  that  she  was  not  bom  their  daughter ;  except  indeed 
Fleda  herself,  who  remembered  everything,  and  with  whom  the 
forming  of  any  new  affections  or  relations  somehow  never  blotted 
out  or  even  faded  the  register  of  the  old.  It  lived  in  all  its. 
brightness ;  the  writing  of  past  loves  and  friendships  was  as  plain 
as  ever  in  her  heait ;  and  often,  often  the  eye  and  the  kiss  of 
memory  fell  ujwn  it.  In  the  secret  of  her  heart's  core  ;  for  still, 
as  at  the  first,  no  one  had  a  suspicion  of  the  movings  of  thought 
that  were  beneath  that  childish  brow.  No  one  guessed  how  clear 
a  judgment  weighed  and  decided  upon  many  things.  No  one 
dreamed,  r.mid  their  busy,  bustling,  thoughtless  life,  how  often,  in 
the  street,  in  her  bed,  in  company  and  alone,  her  mother  s  last- 
prayer  was  in  Fleda' s  heart ;  well  cherished ;  never  forgotten. 

Her  education  and  Hugh's  meanwhile  went  on  after  the  old 
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fashion.  If  Mr.  Eosaitur  had  more  time  he  seemed  to  have  no 
more  thought  for  the  matter  ;  and  Mrs.  Rossitur,  fine-natured  as 
she  was,  had  never  been  trained  to  self-cxcrtion  and  of  course 
was  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  training  others.  Her  children 
were  pieces  of  perfection,  and  needed  no  oversight ;  her  house 
was  a  piece  of  perfection  too.  If  either  had  not  been,  Mra.  Ros- 
situr would  have  been  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  mend  mattcra, — 
except  in  the  latter  instance  by  getting  a  new  hou8ckcei)er ;  aiid 
as  MxB.  Renney,  the  good  woman  who  held  that  station,  was  in 
everybody's  opinion  another  treasure,  Mrs.  Rossitur's  mind  was 
uncrossed  by  the  shadow  of  such  a  dilemma.  With  Mrs.  Renney 
as  with  every  one  else  Fleda  was  held  in  highest  regard  ;  always 
welcome  to  her  premises  and  to  those  m^gtteries  of  her  trade 
which  were  sacred  from  other  intrusion.  Fleda's  natural  inquisi- 
tivcness  carried  her  often  to  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  made 
her  there  the  same  curious  and  careful  oDserver  that  ^e  had 
been  in  the  library  or  at  the  Louvre. 

"  Come,"  said  Hugh  one  day  when  he  had  sought  and  founA 
her  in  Mrs.  Renney's  precincts, — "  come  away,  Fleda  !  What  do 
you  want  to  stand  here  and  see  Mi-s.  Renney  roll  butter  and 
sugar  for  ?" 

"My  dear  Mr.  Rossitur  !**  said  Fleda, — "you  don't  understand 
quelquechoses.  How  do  you  know  but  I  may  have  to  get  my 
living  by  maldng  them,  some  day  ?'* 

"  By  making  what  1 "  said  Hugh. 

"  Quelquechoses, — An^lui,  kickshaws, — alias,  sweet  trifles  de- 
nominated merrings." 

**  Pshaw,  Fleda !" 

*'  Miss  Fleda  is  more  likely  to  get  her  living  by  eating  them, 
Mr.  Hugh,  isn't  she  1"  said  the  housekeeper. 

"  I  hope  to  decline  both  lines  of  life,"  said  Fleda  laughingly  as 
she  followed  Hugh  out  of  the  room.  But  her  chance  remaik  had 
grazed  the  truth  sufficiently  near. 

Those  years  in  New  York  were  a  happy  time  for  little  Fleda, 
a  time  when  mind  and  bodv  flourished  under  the  sun  of  pros- 
perity. Luxury  did  not  spoil  her  ;  and  any  one  that  saw  her  in 
the  soft  furs  of  her  winter  wrappings  would  have  said  that  deli- 
cate cheek  and  frame  were  never  made  to  know  the  unkinJliness 
of  harsher  things. 
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Whereunto  is  money  good  ? 
Who  has  it  not  wants  hardihood. 
Who  has  it  has  much  trouble  and  can^ 
Who  ouoe  has  had  it  has  despair. 

LoNanxLOW.    Prom  (he  Oerman. 


It  was  the  middle  of  winter.  One  day  Hugh  and  Flcda  had  come 
home  from  their  walk.  They  dashed  into  the  parlour,  complain- 
ing that  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  began  unrobing  before  the 
glowing  grate,  which  was  a  mass  of  living  fire  from  end  to  end. 
Mrs.  Rossitur  was  there  in  an  easy  chair,  alone  and  doing  no- 
thing. That  was  not  a  thing  absolutely  unheard  of,  but  Jleda 
Imd  not  pulled  off  her  second  glove  before  she  bent  down  towards 
her  and  in  a  changed  tone  tenderly  asked  if  she  did  not  feel 
well? 

Mrs.  "Rossitur  looked  up  in  her  face  a  minute,  and  then  draw- 
ing her  down  kissed  the  blooming  cheeks  one  and  the  other 
several  times.  But  as  she  looked  off  to  the  fire  again  Fleda  saw 
that  it  was  through  watering  eyes.  She  dropped  on  her  knees 
by  the  side  of  the  easy  chair  that  she  might  have  a  better  sight 
of  that  face,  and  tried  to  read  it  as  she  asked  again  what  was  the 
matter ;  and  Hugh  coming  to  the  other  side  repeated  her  ques- 
tion. His  mother  passed  an  arm  round  each,  looking  wistfully 
from  one  to  the  other  and  kissing  them  earnestly,  but  she  said 
only,  with  a  very  heart-felt  emphasis,  "Poor  children  !" 

Flcda  was  now  afraid  to  speak,  but  Hugh  pressed  his  inquiry. 

"  Why  *  poor,'  mamma  1  what  makes  you  say  so  1" 

"  Because  you  are  poor  really,  dear  Hugh.  We  have  lost 
everything  we  have  in  the  world." 

"  Mamma  !    WTiat  do  you  mean  ?" 

«  Your  father  has  failed." 

"  Failed  ! — But  mamma  I  thought  he  wasn't  in  business  V* 

"  So  I  thought,**  said  Mrs.  Rossitur ; — ^**  I  didn't  know  people 
could  fail  that  were  not  in  business ;  but  it  seems  they  can.  He 
was  a  partner  in  some  concern  or  other,  and  it*s  all  broken  to 
pieces,  and  your  father  with  it,  he  says." 
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Mrs.  Rossitur's  face  was  distressful.  They  were  all  silent  for 
a  little  ;  Hugh  kissing  his  mother's  wet  cheeks.  Fleda  had  softly 
nestled  her  head  in  her  bosom.  But  Mrs.  Bossitur  soon  recovered 
hei-self. 

"  How  bad  is  it,  mother  1"  said  Hugh. 

"  As  bad  as  can  possibly  be.** 

"  Is  everything  gone  ]  ** 

"  Everything  !**— 

"  You  don't  mean  the  house,  mamma  V* 

"  The  house,  and  all  that's  in  it." 

The  children's  hearts  were  struck,  and  they  were  silent  again, 
only  a  trembling  touch  of  Fleda's  lips  spoke  sympathy  and 
X>atience  if  ever  a  kiss  did. 

"  But,  mamma,"  said  Hugh,  after  he  had  gathered  breath  for 
it, — "  do  you  mean  to  say  that  eveTything,  literally  everything,  is 
gone  ?  is  there  nothing  left  ]" 

"  Nothing  in  the  world — not  a  sou.** 

"  Then  what  are  we  going  to  do  V* 

Mrs.  Rossitur  shook  ner  head,  and  had  no  words. 

Fleda  looked  across  to  Hugh  to  ask  no  more,  and  putting  her 
arms  round  her  aunt's  neck  and  laying  check  to  cheek,  she  spoke 
what  comfort  she  could. 

"Don't,  dear  aunt  Lucy! — there  will  bo  some  way — things 
always  turn  out  better  than  at  first — I  dare  say  we  shall  find  out 
it  isn't  so  bad  by  and  by.  Don't  you  mind  it,  and  then  we  won't. 
We  can  be  happy  anywhere  togetner." 

If  there  was  not  much  in  the  reasoning  there  was  something 
in  the  tone  of  the  words  to  bid  Mrs.  Rossitur  bear  heraelf  welL 
Its  tremulous  sweetness,  its  anxious  love,  was  without  a  taint  of 
self-recollection  ;  its  sorrow  was  for  her.  Mrs.  Rossitur  felt  that 
she  must  not  show  herself  overcome.  She  again  kissed  and 
blessed  and  pressed  closer  in  her  arms  her  little  comforter,  while 
her  other  hand  was  given  to  Hugh. 

**  I  have  only  heard  about  it  this  morning.  Your  uncle  was 
here  telling  me  just  now,  —  a  little  while  before  you  came  in. 
Don't  say  anything  about  it  before  him.** 

Why  not  ?    The  words  struck  Fleda  disagreeably. 

"  What  will  be  done  with  the  house,  mamma  ?"  said  Hugh. 

"  Sold — sold,  and  everything  in  it." 

"  Papa's  books,  manama !  and  all  the  things  in  the  library  !*• 
exclaimed  Hugh,  looking  terrified. 

Mrs.  Rossitur's  face  gave  the  answer;  do  it  in  words  she 
could  not. 

The  children  were  a  long  time  silent,  trying  hard  to  swallow 
this  bitter  pill ;  and  still  Hugh's  hand  was  in  his  mother's  and 
Fieda's  head  lay  on  her  bosom.   Thought  was  busy,  going  up  and 
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down,  and  breaking  tlie  oompanionsliip  they  had  so  long  held 
with  the  pleasant  arawing-room  and  the  tasteful  arrangements 
among  which  Fleda  was  so  much  at  home ; — the  easy  chairs  in 
whose  comfortable  arms  she  had  had  so  many  an  hour  of  nice 
reading  ;  the  soft  rug  where  in  the  ve^  wantonness  of  frolic  she 
had  stretched  herself  to  play  with  King ;  that  very  luxurious 
bright  grateful  of  fire,  which  had  given  her  so  often  the  same 
warm  welcome  home,  an  apt  introduction  to  the  other  stores  of 
comfort  which  awaited  her  above  and  below  «tairs  ;  the  rich- 
coloured  curtains  and  carpet,  the  beauty  of  which  had  been  such 
A  constant  gratification  to  Fleda*s  eye ;  and  the  exquisite  French 
table  and  kmps  they  had  brought  out  with  them,  in  which  her 
uncle  and  aunt  had  so  much  pride  and  which  could  nowhere  bo 
matched  for  elegance ; — they  must  all  be  said  "good-by"  to ;  and 
as  yet  fancy  baud  nothing  to  furnish  the  future  with ;  it  looked 
veiy  bare. 

King  had  come  in  and  wagged  himse^  up  dose  to  his  mis- 
tress, but  even  he  could  obtain  nothing  but  the  touch  of  most 
abstracted  finger^nds.  Yet,  though  keenly  recognised,  these 
•thoughts  were,  only  passing  compared  with  the  anxious  and  sor- 
rowful ones  that  went  to  her  aunt  aad  uncle ;  for  Hugh  and  her, 
she  judged,  it  was  less  matter.  And  Mrs.  Rossitur's  care  was 
most  for  her  husband ;  and  Hugh's  was  for  them  all.  His  asso- 
ciations were  less  quick  and  his  tastes  less  keen  than  Fleda's  and 
less  a  part  of  himself.  Hugh  lived  in  his  afiTcctions ;  with  a  salvo 
to  them,  he  could  bear  to  lose  anything  and  go  anywhere. 

"  Mamma,"  said  he  after  a  long  time, — "  will  anything  be  done 
with  Fleda's  books?" 

A  question  that  had  been  in  Fleda's  mind  before,  but  which 
she  had  patiently  forborae  just  then  to  ask. 

**  No,  indeed !"  said  Miu  Rossitur,  pressing  Fleda  more  closely 
and  kissing  in  a  kind  of  rapture  the  sweet  thoughtful  face  ;  — 
**  not  yours,  my  darling  ;  they  can't  touch  anything  that  belongs 
to  you — I  wish  it  was  more — and  I  don't  suppose  they  will  take 
anything  of  mine  either." 

"  Ah,  well !"  said  Fleda  raising  her  head,  "you  have  got  quite 
a  parcel  of  books,  aunt  Lucy,  and  I  have  a  gooa  many — how  well 
it  is  I  have  had  so  many  given  me  since  I  have  been  here  ! — 
That  will  make  quite  a  nice  little  library,  both  together,  and 
•Hugh  has  some  ;  I  thought  perhaps  we  shouldn't  have  one  at  all 
left,  and  that  would  have  been  rather  bad." 

"  Rather  bad ! "    Mrs.  Rossitur  looked  at  her,  and  was  dumb. 

"  Only  don't  you  wear  a  sad  face  for  anything  ! "  Fleda  went 
on  earnestly ; — "  we  shall  be  perfectly  happy  if  you  and  uncle  Rolf 
only  will  be." 

**  My  dear  children ! "  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  wiping  her  eyes, — - 
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**  it  is  for  you  I  am  unhapj)y — you  and  your  uncle ;— I  do  not 
think  of  myself." 

"  And  we  do  not  tbink  of  ourselves,  mamma,"  said  Hugh. 

"  I  know  it -—but  having  good  childi'en  don't  make  one  caro 
less 'about  them,"  said  Mrs.  Kossitur,  the  tears  fairly  raining  over 
her  fingers. 

Hugh  pufled  the  fiiigei-s  down  and  again  tried  the  efficacy  of 
his  lij>s. 

"  And  you  know  papa  thinks  most  of  you,  mamma." 

** Ah,  your  father!**  said  Mrs.  Eossitur  shaking  her  hoad,^- 
**  I  am  afraid  it  will  go  hard  with  him  !  — But  I  will  be  happy  as 
long  as  I  have  you  two,  or  else  I  should  be  a  very  wicked  woman. 
It  only  grieves  me  to  think  of  your  ed  cation  and  prospects — " 

"  Fleda*s  piano,  mamma  !**  said  Hugh  with  sudden  dismay. 

Mrs.  Rossitur  shook  her  head  again  and  covered  hor  eyes, 
while  fleda  stretching  across  to  Hugh  gave  him  bv  look  and 
touch  an  earnest  admonition  to  let  that  subject  alone.  And 
then  with  a  sweetness  and  gentleness  Uke  nothing  but  the  breath 
of  the  south  wind,  she  wooed  hor  aunt  to  hope  and  resignation. 
Hugh  held  back,  feeling,  or  thinking,  that  Fleda  could  do  it  better 
than  he,  and  watching  her  progi'ess,  as  Mrs.  Bossitur  took  her 
hand  frorn  her  face,  and  smiled,  at  first  moumfidly  and  then 
really  mirthfully  in  Fleda*s  face,  at  some  sally  that  nobody  but  a 
nice  observer  would  have  seen  was  got  up  for  the  occasion.  And 
it  was  hardly  that,  so  coinplctely  had  the  child  forgotten  her  own 
sorrow  in  ministering  to  that  of  another.  "  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers !  **    It  is  always  so. 

"  You  are  a  witch  or  a  fairy,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  catching  her 
again  in  her  arms, — ^^  nothing  else  I  You  must  try  your  powers 
of  charming  upon  your  uncle." 

Fleda  laughed,  without  any  efibrt ;  but  as  to  trying  her  slight 
wand  upon  Mr.  Bossitur  she  had  serious  doubts.  And  the 
doubts  became  certainty  when  they  met  at  dinner  ;  he  looked  so 
grave  that  she  dared  not  attack  him.  It  was  a  gloomy  meal,  for 
the  face  that  should  have  lighted  the  whole  table  cast  a  shadow 
there. 

Without  at  all  .comprehending  the  whole  of  her  husband's 
character  the  sure  magnetism  of  affection  had  enabled  Mrs.  Ros- 
situr to  divine  his  thoughts.  Pride  was  his  ruling  passion  ;  not 
such  pride  as  Mr.  Carleton*s,  which  was  rather  like  exaggerated 
self-respect,  but  wider  and  more  indiscriminate  in  its  choice  of 
objects.  It  was  pride  in  his  family  name ;  pride  in  his  own 
tcilents,  which  were  considerable  ;  pride  in  his  family,  wife  and 
children,  and  all  of  which  he  thought  did  him  honour, — if  they 
had  not  his  love  for  them  assuredly  would  have  known  some 
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diminisliing ;  pride  in  his  wealth  and  in  the  attractions  with 
which  it  surrounded  him ;  and  lastly,  pride  in  the  skill,  taste 
and  connoisseurship  which  enabled  him  to  bring  those  attractions 
together.  Furthermore,  his  love  for  both  literature  and  art  was 
true  and  strong ;  and  for  many  years  he  had  accustomed  himself 
to  lead  a  life  of  great  luzuriousness  ;  catering  for  body  and  mind 
in  every  taste  that  could  be  elegantly  enjoyed ;  and  again  proud 
of  the  elegance  of  everjr  enjoyment.  The  change  of  circumstances 
which  touched  his  pnde  wounded  him  at  every  point  where  he 
was  vulnerable  at  all 

Fleda  had  never  felt  so  afraid  of  him.  She  was  glad  to  sec 
Dr.  Gregory  come  in  to  tea.  Mr.  Kossitur  was  not  there.  The 
doctor  did*  not  touch  upon  aflfairs,  if  he  had  heard  of  their  mis- 
fortune ;  he  went  on  as  usual  in  a  rambling  cheerful  way  all  tea- 
time,  talking  mostly  to  Fleda  and  Hugh.  But  after  tea  he  talked 
no  more,  but  sat  still  and  waited  till  the  master  of  the  house 
came  in. 

Fleda  thought  Mr.  Rossitur  did  not  look  glad  to  see  him. 
But  how  could  he  look  glad  about  anything  ]  He  did  not  sit 
down,  and  for  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  kind  of  meaning  silence. 
Fleda  sat  in  the-  comer  with  the  heartache,  to  see  her  uncle's 
gloomy  tramp  up  and  down  the  rich  apartment,  and  her  aunt 
Lucy's  gaze  at  him. 

"Humph! — well — So!**  said  the  doctor  at  last, — "YouVe 
all  gone  overboard  with  a  smash,  I  understand  ?'* 

The  walker  gave  him  no  regard. 

«  True,  is  it  V  said  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Rossitur  made  no  answer,  unless  a  smothered  grunt 
might  be  taken  for  one. 

"  How  came  it  about  ?" 

"  Folly  and  Devilry." 

"  Humph ! — bad  capital  to  work  upon.  I  hope  the  principal 
is  gone  with  the  interest.    What's  the  amount  of  your  loss  V 

«  Ruin." 

"  Humph ! — ^French  ruin,  or  American  ruin  ?  because  there's 
a  difference.    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  I  am  not  so  happy  as  to  understand  you,  sir,  but  wc  shall 
not  pay  seventy  cents  on  the  dollar."    . 

The  old  gentleman  got  up  and  stood  before  the  fire  with  his 
back  to  Mr.  Rossitur,  saying  **  that  was  rather  bad." 

"What  are  you  goicg  to  do  1" 

Mr.  Rossitur  hesitated  a  few  moments  for  an  answer  and  then 
said, 

"  Pay  the  seventy  cents  and  begin  the  world  anew  with 
nothing." 
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"  Of  course  !"  said  the  doctor.  **  I  understand  that ;  but 
where  and  how?     What  end  of  the  world  will  you  take  up 

first  r 

Mr.  Bossitur  writhed  in  impatience  or  disgust,  and  after  again 
hesitating  answered  dryly  that  he  had  not  determined. 

"  Have  you  thought  of  anything  in  particular  ?" 

"  Zouniis !  no,  sir,  except  my  misfortune.  That's  enough  for 
one  day." 

"  And  too  much,*'  said  the  old  doctor,  "  unless  you  can  mix 
some  other  thought  with  it.  That's  what  I  came  for.  Will  you 
go  into  business!" 

Fleda  was  startled  by  the  vehemence  with  which,  her  uncle 
said  "  No,  never  1 " — and  he  presently  added,  "  Pll  do  nothing 
here." 

"Well, — well,"  said  the  doctor  to  himself; — "Will  you  go 
into  the  country?" 

"  Yes  ! — anywhere  ! — the  further  the  better." 

Mrs.  Bossitur  startled,  but  her  husband's  face  did  not  en- 
courage her  to  open  her  lips. 

"  Ay  but  on  a  farm,  I  mean  ?" 

"  On  anything,  that  will  give  me  a  standing." 

"  I  thought  that  too,"  said  Dr.  Gregory,  now  whirling  about. 
*  I  have  a  fine  piece  of  land  that  wants  a  tenant.  You  may  t^e 
it  at  an  easy  rate,  and 'pay  me  when  the  crops  come  in.  I 
shouldn't  expect  so  yoimg  a  fanner,  you  know,  to  keep  any  closer 
terms." 

"How  far  is  it?" 

"  Far  enough — up  in  Wyandot  County." 

«  How  large  ?" 

"  A  matter  of  two  or  three  hundred  acres  or  so.  It  is  very 
fine,  they  say.  It  came  into  a  fellow's  hands  that  owed  me  what 
I  thought  was  a  bad  debt,  so  for  fear  he  would  never  pay  me  I 
thought  best  to  take  it  and  pay  him ;  whether  the  place  will 
ever  fill  my  pockets  again  remains  to  be  seen ;  doubtful,  I  think." 

"FU  take  it,  Br.  Gregory,  and  see  if  I  cannot  bring  that 
about." 

"  Pooh,  pooh !  fill  your  own.  I  am  not  careful  about  it ;  the 
less  money  one  has  the  more  it  jingles,  unless  it  gets  too  low 
indeed." 

"  I  will  take  it.  Dr.  Gregory,  and  feel  myself  under  obligation 
to  you." 

"  No,  I  told  you,  not  till  the  crops  come  in.  No  obligation  is 
binding  till  the  term  is  up.    Well,  111  see  you  further  about  it." 

"But,  Bolf !"  said  Mrs.  Bossitur, — "stop  a  minute,  uncle, 
don't  go  yet, — Bolf  don't  know  anything  in  the  world  about  the 
management  of  a  farm,  neither  do  I." 

I J 
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*  The  *  faire  Una'  can  enlighten  yon,"  said  the  doctor,  waving 
his  hand  towards  his  little  favourite  in  the  comer, — "  but  I  for- 
got ! — Well,  if  you  don't  know,  the  crops  won't  come  in — that's 
all  the  difference." 

But  Mrs.  Rossitur  looked  anxiously  at  her  husband.  "Do  you 
know  exactly  what  you  are  undertaking,  Rolf?"  she  said. 

"  If  Ido  not,  I  presume  I  shall  discover  in  time.'* 

"  But  it  may  be  too  late,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  in  the  tone  of 
sad  remonstrance  that  had  gone  all  the  length  it  dared. 

"  It  cannot  be  too  late  ! "  said  her  husband  impatiently.  "  If 
I  do  not  know  what  I  am  taking  up,  I  know  very  well  what  I  am 
laying  down  ;  and  it  does  not  signify  a  straw  what  comes  after — 
if  it  was  a  snail-shell,  that  would  cover  my  head  1" 

"  Hum — ''  said  the  old  doctor, — "the  snail  is  very  well  in 
his  way,  but  I  have  no  idea  that  he  was  ever  cut  out  for  a. 
farmer." 

"  Do  you  think  you  will  find  it  a  business  you  wovdd  like,  Mr. 
Rossitur  V*  said  his  wife  timidly. 

**  I  tell  you,"  said  he  facing  about,  **  it  is  rot  a  question  of 
liking.    I  will  like  anything  that  will  bury  me  out  erf  the  world !" 

Poor  Mrs.  Rossitur !  She  had  not  yet  come  to  wishing  herself 
buried  alive,  and  she  had  small  faith  in  the  permanence  of  her 
husband's  taste  for  it.    She  looked  desponding. 

"  You  don't  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur  stopping  again  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  after  another  turn  and  a  half, — '*  you  do  not 
suppose  that  I  am  going  to  take  the  labouring  of  the  farm  upon 
myself?  I  shall  employ  some  one  of  course,  who  understands 
the  matter,  to  take  aU  that  off  mv  hands." 

The  doctor  thought  of  the  old  proverb  and  the  alternative  tho 
l^lough  presents  to  those  who  would  thrive  by  it ;  Fleda  thought 
of  Mr.  Didenhover  ;  Mrs.  Rossitur  would  fain  have  suggested  ti^t 
such  an  important  person  must  be  well  paid ;  but  neither  of  theiu 
spoke. 

"  Of  coTirse,'*  said  Mr.  Rossitur  haughtily  as  he  went  on  with 
his  walk,  **  I  do  not  expect  any  more  than  you  to  hve  in  the 
backwoods  the  life  we  have  been  leading  here.  .  That  is  at  an 
end." 

"  Is  it  a  very  wild  country  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Rossitur  of  the 
doctor. 

"  No  wild  beasts,  my  dear,  if  that  is  your  meaning,— -and  I  do 
not  suppose  that  there  are  even  many  snakes  left  by  this  time.** 

**  No,  but,  dear  uncle,  I  mean,  is  it  in  an  unsettled  state  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  not  at  all, — ^perfectly  cjuiet" 

**  Ah,  but  do  not  play  with  me,"  exclaimed  poor  Mrs.  Rossitur 
between  laughing  ana  crying ;— **  I  mean  is  it  far  from  any  toim 
and  not  among  neighbours  ? " 
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"  Far  enough  to  be  out  of  tbe  way  of  mormng  calls,'"  said  the 
doctor ; — "  and  when  your  neighbours  come  to  see  you  they  will 
expect  tea  by  four  o'dock.  There  are  not  a  great  many  near  bj-, 
but  they  don't  mind  coming  from  five  or  six  miles  off.' 

ilrs.  Rossitur  looked  chilled  and  horrified.  To  her  he  had 
described  a  very  wild  country  indeed.  Heda  would  have  laughed 
if  it  had  not  been  for  her  aunt's  face ;  but  that  settled  down 
into  a  doubtful  anxious  look  that  pained  her.  It  pained  the  old 
doctor  too. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  torching  her  pretty  chin  with  his  fore- 
finger,— "  what  are  you  thinking  of  1  folks  may  be  fjpod  folks  and 
yet  have  tea  at  four  o'clock,  mayn't  they  1" 

**  When  do  they  have  dinner  1 "  said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

"  I  really  don't  know.  When  you  get  settled  up  tlicre  Til 
come  and  see." 

"  Hardly,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur.  "  I  don't  believe  it  would  bo 
possible  for  Etoile  to  get  dinner  before  the  tea-time  ;  and  I  am. 
sure  I  shouldn't  like  to  propose  such  a  thing  to  Mrs.  Renney." 

The  doctor  fidgeted  about  a  httle  on  the  hearth-rug  and 
looked  comical,  p^ectly  understood  by  one  acute  observer  in.. 
the  comer. 

"  Are  you  wise  enough  to  imagine,  Lucy,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur 
sternly,  "  that  you  can  carry  your  whole  establishment  with  you  V 
What  do  you  suppose  Emile  and  Mrs.  Renney  would  do  in  a. 
farmrhouse  ? " 

"  I  can  do  without  whatever  you  can,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur 
meekly.  "I  did  not  know  that  you  would  be  willing  to  parb 
with  Emile,  and  I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Renney  would  hke  to  leavo: 
us." 

"  I  told  you  before,  it  is  no  more  a  question  of  liking,"  an- 
swered he. 

"  And  if  it  were,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  have  no  idea  that 
Monsieur  Emile  and  Madame  Renney  would  be  satisfied  with  the? 
style  of  a  country  kitchen,  or  think  the  interior  of  Yankee  land  a 
hopeful  sphere  for  their  energies" 

"  What  sort  of  a  house  is  it  V  said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

"  A  wooden  frame  house,  I  believe." 

"  No  but,  dear  uncle,  do  tell  me." 

**  What  sort  of  a  house  ?— *Humph  I—^-Large  enough,  I  am  told. 
It  will  aoeommodate  you,  in  one  way." 

«  Comfortable  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  "  said  the  doctcxr,  shaking  his  head ; — "  depends 
<Mi  who's  in  it.  Ko  house  is  that  per  se.  But  I  reckon  there 
isn't  much  phdye  glass.  I  suppose  you'll  find  the  doors  all  painted 
Idae,  and  every  ^place  wiUi  a  cranfi.in  it." 
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"A  crane !*•  said  Mrs.  Eossitur,  to  whose  imagination  the 
word  suggested  nothing  but  a  large  water-bird  with  a  long  neck. 

"  Ay  ! "  said  the  doctor.  "  But  it*s  just  as  well.  You  won't 
want  hanging  lamps  there, — and  candelabra  would  hardly  be  in 
place  in  either,  to  hold  tallow  candles." 

'^  Tallow  candles !  **  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bossitur.  Her  husband 
winced,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  doctor  again, — ^  and  make  them  yourself  if 
you  are  a  good  housewife.  Come,  Lucy,"  said  he  taking  her  hand, 
**  do  you  know  how  the  wild  fowl  do  on  the  Chesapesie  ? — duck 
and  swim  under  water  till  they  can  show  their  heads  with  satety  ? 
'Twon't  spoil  your  eyes  to  see  by  a  tallow  candle." 

Mrs.  Bossitur  half  smiled,  but  looked  anxiously  towards  her 
husband. 

"Pooh,  pooh  I  Eolf  won't  care  what  the  light  bums  that 
lights  him  to  independence, — ^and  when  you  get  there  you  may 
illuminate  with  a  whole  whale  if  you  like.  By  the  way,  Eolf, 
there  is  a  fine  water  power  up  yonder,  and  a  saw-mill  m  good 
order,  they  tell  me,  but  a  short  way  from  the  house.  Hugh 
might  learn  to  manage  it,  and  it  would  be  fine  employment  for 
him." 

"  Hugh !"  said  his  mother  disconsolately.  Mr.  Bossitur  neither 
spoke  nor  looked  an  answer.    Fleda  sprang  forward. 

"  A  saw-mill ! — Uncle  Orrin ! — where  is  it  1" 

"Just  a  little  way  from  the  house,  they  say.  Tou  can't 
manage  it,  fair  Saxon !— though  you  look  as  if  you  would  under- 
take all  the  mills  in  creation,  for  a  trifle.** 

"  No,  but  the  place,  uncle  Orrin  ; — where  is  the  place  1 " 

"  The  place  ?  Hum — why  it*s  up  in  Wyandot  County — some 
five  or  six  miles  from  the  Montepoole  Spring — what's  this  they 
call  it  ? — Queechy ! — By  the  way ! "  said  he,  reading  Fleda's  coun- 
tenance, **  it  is  the  very  place  where  your  father  was  bom  !  — it 
is !    I  didn't  think  of  that  before." 

Fleda's  hands  were  clasped. 

"  O  I  am  Tery  glad ! "  she  said.  "  It's  my  old  home.  It  is  the 
most  lovely  place,  aunt  Lucy  ! — most  lovely — and  we  shall  have 
some  good  neighbours  there  too.  O  I  am  very  glad  ! — The  dear 
old  saw-mill ! — " 

"  Dear  old  saw-mill ! "  said  the  doctor  looking  at  her.  "  Bolf, 
m  tell  you  what,  you  shall  give  me  this  girL  I  want  her.  I 
can  take  better  care  of  her,  perhaps,  now  than  you  can.  Let  her 
come  to  me  when  you  leave  the  city — it  will  be  better  t<^r  her 
than  to  help  work  the  saw-mill ;  and  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  her 
as  anybody,  for  Amy  before  her  was  like  my  own  child." 

The  doctor  spoke  not  with  his  usual  light  jesting  manner  but 
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very  seriously.  Hugh's  Kps  parted, — Mrs.  Bossitar  looked  with 
a  sad  thoughtful  look  at  Fleda, — Mr.  Rossitur  walked  up  and  down 
looking  at  nobody.    Fleda  watched  him. 

"  What  does  Fleda  herself  say  ?  '*  said  he  stopping  short 
suddenly.  His  face  softened  and  his  eye  changed  as  it  fell  upon 
her,  for  the  first  time  that  day.  Fleda  saw  her  opening;  she 
came  to  him,  within  his  arms,  and  laid  her  head  upon  his  breast. 

**  What  does  Fleda  say  ? "  said  he,  softly  kissing  her. 

Fleda's  tears  said  a  good  deal,  that  needed  no  interpreter. 
She  felt  her  uncle's  hand  passed  more  and  more  tenderly  over  her 
head,  so  tenderly  that  it  made  it  all  the  more  difiicult  for  her  to 
govern  herself  and  stop  her  tears.  But  she  did  stop  them,  and 
looked  up  at  him  then  with  such  a  face — so  glowing  through 
smiles  and  tears — it  was  like  a  very  rainbow  of  hope  upon  the 
cloud  of  their  prospects.  Mr.  Rossitur  felt  the  power  ot  the  sun- 
beam wand,  it  reached  his  heart ;  it  was  even  with  a  smile  that 
he  said  as  he  looked  at  her, 

"  Will  you  go  to  your  uncle  Orrin,  Fleda  ?'* 

«  Not  if  uncle  Rolf  will  keep  me." 

"Keep  you!"  said  Mr.  Rossitur; — "I  should  like  to  see 
who  "wouldn't  keep  you  ! — There,  Dr.  Gregory,  you  have  your 
answer." 

"  Hum ! — I  might  have  known,"  said  the  doctor,  "that  the 
*faire  Una'  would  abjure  cities. — Come  here,  you  Elf  !*' — and  he 
wrapped  her  in  his  arms  so  tight  she  could  not  stir, — "I  have 
a  spite  against  you  for  this.  What  amends  ^nl\  you  make  me 
for  such  an  affront  ?" 

**  Let  me  take  breath,"  said  Fleda  laughing,  "  and  TU  tell  you. 
You  don't  want  any  amends,  uncle  Orrin." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  gazing  with  more  feeling  than  he  cared  to 
show  into  that  sweet  face,  so  innocent  of  apology-making, —  "you 
shall  promise  me  that  you  will  not  forget  uncle  Orrin  and  the  old 
house  in  Bleecker  Street." 

Fleda's  eyes  grew  more  wistful. 

"  And  'mil  you  promise  me  that  if  ever  you  want  anything 
you  will  come  or  send  straight  there  1 " 

"  K  ever  I  want  anything  I  can't  get  nor  do  without,"  said 
Fleda, 

•  "  Pshaw  ! "  said  the  doctor  letting  her  go,  but  laughing  at  the 
same  time.  "  Mind  my  words,  Mr.  and  Airs.  Rossitur ; — if  ever 
that  girl  takes  the  wrong  bit  in  her  mouth — Well,  well !  I'll  go 
home." 

Home  he  went.  The  rest  drew  together  particularly  near, 
round  the  fire ;  Hugh  at  his  father's  shoulder,  and  Fleda  kneelirg 
on  the  rug  between  her  uncle  and  aunt  with  a  hand  on  each  ; 
and  there  was  not  one  of  them  whose  gloom  was  not  Ughteued 
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by  her  brj^lifc  face  and  dieerful  words  of  hope  that  in  the  new 
scenes  they  were  going  to  "  they  would  all  be  so  happy." 

The  days  that  IjUowed  were  gloomy;  but  Fleda's  ministry 
was  unceasing,  Hugh  seconded  her  well  though  more  passively. 
Feeling  less  pain  himself  he  perhaps  lor  that  very  reason  was  less 
acutely  alive  to  it  in  others ;  not  so  quick  to  foresee  and  ward 
oE,  not  so  skilful  to  aHay  it.  Fleda  seemed  to  have  intuition 
for  the  one  and  a  charm  for  the  other.  To  her  there  was  pain  in 
every  parting  ;  her  sympathies  dung  to  whatever  wore  the 
livery  of  habit.  There  was  hardly  any  piece  of  furniture,  there 
was  no  book  or  marble  or  picture,  that  she  could  take  leave  ot 
without  a  pang.  But  it  was  kept  to  herself;  her  sorrowful  good- 
byes were  said  in  secret ;  before  others,  in  all  those  weeks,  she 
was  a  very  Euphrosyne  ;  light,  bright,  cheerful,  of  eye  and  foot 
and  hand  ;  a  shield  between  her  aunt  and  every  annoyance  that 
slie  could  take  instead ;  a  good  Uttle  fairy,  that  sent  her  sunbeam 
wand,  quick  as  a  flash,  where  any  eve  rested  gloomily.  People 
did  not  always  find  out  where  the  light  came  from,  but  it  was  her 
witchery. 

The  creditors  would  touch  none  of  Mrs.  Eossitur's  things,  her 
husband's  honourable  behaviour  had  been  so  thorough.  They 
even  presented  him  with  one  or  two  pictures  which  he  sold  for  a 
considerable  sum ;  and  to  Mrs.  Bossitur  they  gave  up  all  the 
plate  in  daily  use  ;  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing  to  Fleda  who  knew 
well  how  sorely  it  would  have  been  missed.  She  and  her  aunt 
liad  quite  a  little  hbrary  too,  of  their  own  private  store  ;  a  little 
one  it  was  indeed,  but  the  worth  of  every  volume  was  now  trebled 
in  her  eyes.  Their  furniture  was  all  left  behind ;  and  in  its  stead 
went  some  of  neat  hght  painted  wood  which  looked  to  Floda 
deliciously  countiyfied.  A  promising  cook  and  housemaid  were 
engaged  to  go  with  them  to  the  wilds ;  and  about  the  first  of 
April  they  turned  their  backs  upon  the  cit^. 
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TKe  thresher's  w«arv  fllaein-treo 
The  lee-liiiig  day  ha.i  tirod  nic  : 
And  whan  the  <i:»y  had  dosed  his  e*c, 

¥m  i'  the  w«at, 
£ea  i*  the  tapenca,  ri^ht  puusivelie, 

1  gaed  to  rest. 

B0&2II& 

QuEECHTwas  reached  at  night.  Fleda  had  promised  herself  to  be 
oS  almost  with  the  dawn  of  light  the  next  morning  to  see  aunt 
Miriam,  but  a  heavy  rain  kept  her  fast  at  home  the  whole  day.  It 
was  very  well ;  she  was  ^vanted  there. 

Despite  the  rain  and  her  disappointment  it  was  impossible  for 
Fleda  to  lie  abed  from  the  time  the -first  grey  light  began  to 
break  in  at  her  windows, — those  old  windows  that  had  rattled 
their  welcome  to  her  all  night.  She  was  up  and  dressed  and  had 
had  a  long  consultation  with  herself  over  matters  and  i^rospects, 
before  anybody  else  had  thought  of  leaving  the  indubitable  com- 
fort of  a  feather-bed  for  the  doubtful  contingency  of  happiness 
that  awaited  them  down-stairs.  Fleda  took  in  the  whole  length 
and  breadtji  of  it,  half  wittingly  and  half  through  some  finer  sense 
than  that  of  the  understanding. 

The  first  view  of  things  could  not  strike  them  pleasantly ;  it 
was  not  to  be  looked  for.  The  doors  did  not  happen  to  be 
painted  blue ;  they  were  a  deep  chocolate  colour ;  doors  and 
wainscot.  The  fireplaces  were  not  all  furnished  with  cranes,  but 
they  were  all  uncouthly  wide  and  deep.  Nobody  would  have 
thought  them  so  indeed  in  the  winter,  when  piled  up  with  blazing 
hickory  logs,  but  in  summer  they  yawned  uncomfortably  upon 
the  eye.  The  ceilings  were  low ;  the  walls  rough-papered  or 
rougher  white-washed ;  the  sashes  not  hung  ;  the  rooms,  other- 
wise well  enough  proportioned,  stuck  with  little  cupboards,  in 
recesses  and  comers  and  out-of-the-way  places,  in  a  style  imper- 
tinently suggestive  of  housekeeping,  and  fitted  to  shock  any  sym- 
metrical set  of  nerves.  The  old  house  had  undergone  a  thorough 
putting  in  order,  it  is  true ;  the  chocolate  paint  was  just  dry,  and 
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the  paper-hangings  freshly  put  up ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  new  fur- 
niture had  been  sent  on  before  and  impacked,  though  not  a  single 
article  of  it  was  in  its  right  place.  The  house  was  clean  and 
tight,  that  is,  as  tight  as  it  ever  was.  But  the  colour  had  been 
unfortunately  chosen — perhaps  there  was  no  help  for  that ; — the 
paper  was  very  coarse  and  countryfied ;  the  big  windows  were 
startling  they  looked  so  bare,  without  any  manner  of  drapery ; 
and  the  long  reaches  of  wall  were  unbroken  by  mirror  or  picture- 
frame.  And  this  to  eyes  trained  to  eschew  ungracefulness  and 
that  abhorred  a  vacuum  as  much  as  nature  is  said  to  do !  Even 
Fleda  felt  there  was  something  disagreeable  in  the  change,  though 
it  reached  her  more  through  the  channel  of  other  people's  sensi- 
tiveness than  her  own.  To  her  it  was  the  dear  old  house  still, 
though  her  eyes  had  seen  better  things  since  they  loved  it.  No 
corner  or  recess  could  have  a  pleasanter  filling,  to  her  fancy,  than 
the  old  brown  cupboard  or  shelves  which  had  always  been  there. 
But  what  wovld  her  uncle  say  to  them !  and  to  that  dismal 
paper !  and  what  would  aunt  Lucy  think  of  those  rattling  window- 
sashes  !  this  cool  raw  day  too,  for  the  first !  — 

Think  as  she  might  Fleda  did  not  stand  still  to  think.  She 
had  gone  softly  all  over  the  house,  taking  a  strange  look  at  the 
old  places  and  the  images  with  which  memory  filled  them,  thinking 
of  the  last  time,  and  many  a  time  before  that ; — and  she  had  at 
last  come  back  to  the  sitting-room ;  long  before  anybody  else  was 
down-stairs  ;  the  two  tired  servants  were  just  rubbing  their  eyes 
open  in  the  kitchen  and  speculating  themselves  awake.  Leaving 
them,  at  their  peril,  to  get  ready  a  decent  breakfast  (by  the  way 
she  grudged  them  the  old  kitchen),  Fleda  set  about  trying  what 
her  wand  could  do  towards  brightening  the  face  of  affairs  in  the 
other  part  of  the  house.  It  was  quite  cold  enough  for  a  fire, 
luckily.  She  ordered  one  made,  and  meanwhile  busied  herself 
with  the  various  stray  packages  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
that  lay  scattered  about  giving  the  whole  place  a  look  of  discom- 
fort. Fleda  gathered  them  up,  and  bestowed  them  in  one  or  two 
of  the  impertinent  cupboards,  and  then  undertook  the  labour  of 
carrying  out  all  the  wrong  furniture  that  had  got  into  the  break- 
fast-room and  bringing  in  that  which  really  belonged  there  from 
the  hall  and  the  parlour  beyond ;  moving  like  a  mouse  that  she 
might  not  disturb  the  people  up-stairs.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
was  spent  in  arranging  to  the  best  advantage  these  various  pieces 
of  furniture  in  the  room ;  it  was  the  very  same  in  which  Mr. 
Qirleton  and  Charlton  Rossitur  had  been  received  the  memorable 
day  of  the  roast-pig  dinner,  but  that  was  not  the  uppermost 
association  in  Fleda's  mind.  Satisfied  at  last  that  a  happier  effect 
could  not  be  produced  with  the  given  materials,  and  well  pleased 
too  with  her  success,  Fleda  turned  to  the  fire.    It  was  made,  but 
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not  by  any  means  doing  its  part  to  encourage  the  other  portions 
of  the  room  to  look  their  best.  Fleda  knew  something  of  wood 
fires  ti'om  old  times ;  she  laid  hold  of  the  tongs,  and  touched 
aod  loosened  and  coaxed  a  stick  here  and  there,  with  a  delicate 
hand,  till,  seeing  the  very  opening  it  had  wanted, — without  which 
neither  fire  nor  hope  can  keep  its  activity, — the  blaze  sprang  up 
energetically,  crackhng  through  all  the  piled  oak  and  hickory  and 
driving  the  smoke  dean  out  of  sight.  Fleda  had  done  her  work* 
It  wo^d  have  been  a  misanthropical  person  indeed  that  could 
have  come  into  the  room  then  aud  not  felt  his  face  brighten. 
One  other  thing  remained, — setting  the  breakfast-table;  and 
Fleda  would  let  no  hands  but  hers  do  it  this  morning ;  she  was 
curious  about  the  setting  of  tables.  How  she  remembered  or 
divined  where  everything  had  been  stowed;  how  quietly  and 
efficiently  her  little  fingers  unfastened  hampers  and  pried  into 
baskets,  without  making  any  noise,  till  all  the  breakfast  parapher- 
nalia of  silver,  china,  and  table-linen  were  found,  gathered  from 
various  receptacles,  and  laid  in  most  exquisite  order  on  the  tabic. 
State  Street  never  saw  better.  Fleda  stood  and  looked  at  it  then, 
in  immense  satisfdction,  seeing  that  her  uncle's  eye  would  miss 
nothing  of  its  accustomed  gratification.  To  her  the  old  room, 
shining  with  firelight  and  new  furniture,  was  perfectly  charming. 
11  those  great  windows  were  staringly  bright,  health  and  cheer- 
fulness seemed  to  look  in  at  them.  And  what  other  images  of 
association,  with  "nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles,"  looked 
at  her  out  ot  the  curling  flames  in  the  old  wide  fireplace !  And 
one  other  angel  stood  there  unseen, — the  one  whose  errand  it  is 
to  see  lolfilled  the  promise,  "  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  to  you ; 
full  measure  and  pressed  down,  and  heaped  up,  and  running 
over." 

A  httle  while  Fleda  sat  contentedly  eyeing  her  work  ;  then  a 
new  idea  struck  her  and  she  sprang  up.  In  the  next  meadow, 
only  one  fence  between,  a  little  spring  of  purest  water  ran  through 
from  the  woodland;  water-cresses  used  to  grow  there.  Uncle 
Kolf  was  very  fond  of  them.  It  was  pouring  with  rain,  but  no 
matter.  Her  heart  beating  between  haste  and  delight,  Fleda 
slipx^ed  her  feet  into  galoches  and  put  an  old  cloak  of  Hughes 
over  her  head,  and  ran  out  through  the  kitchen,  the  old  accus- 
tomed way.  The  servants  exclaimed  and  entreated,  but  Fleda 
only  flashed  a  bright  look  at  them  from  under  her  cloak  as  she 
opened  the  door,  and  ran  off*,  over  the  wet  grass,  under  the  fence, 
and  over  half  the  meadow,  till  she  came  to  the  stream.  She  was 
getting  a  delicious  taste  of  old  times,  and  though  the  spring 
water  was  very  cold  and  with  it  and  the  rain  one  half  of  each 
sleeve  was  soon  thoroughly  wetted,  she  gathered  her  cresses  and 
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ficaaapered  back  with  a  pair  of  eyes  and  checks  that  might  have 
struct  aay  city  belle  chiil  with  envy. 

"  Then  but  that's  a  sweet  girl ! "  said  Mary  the  cook  to  Jane 
the  hou^maid. 

'^A  lovely  countenance  sba  has,*'  answered  Jane,  who  was 
ro&ned  in  her  speech. 

*^  Take  her  away  and  youVe  taken  the  best  of  the  house,  I'm 
a  thinking  " 

*'  Mrs.  JBos^tur  is  a  lady,^  said  Jaae  in  a  low  voice. 

'^Ay,  and  a  very  proper-behaved  one  she  is,  and  him  tho 
same,  that  is,  for  a  gentleman  I  maan ;  but,  Jane  !  I  say,  Tm 
thinking  hell  have  eat  too  much  sour  bread  ktdy!  I  wish  I 
knowed  how  they'd  have  their  eggs  boiled,  tiU  I'd  have  'em 
ready." 

**  Surc's  it's  on  the  table  itself  they'll  do  'em,"  said  Jane. 
**  They've  an  elegant  httle  fixture  in  there  for  the  purpose." 

«  Is  that  it  r 

Nobody  found  out  how  busy  Fleda's  wand  had  been  in  the 
old  break^t-room.  But  she  was  not  disappointed ;  she  had  not 
worked  for  praise.  Her  cresses  were  aj^reciated ;  that  was 
enough.  She  enjoyed  her  breakfast,  the  only  one  of  the  party 
that  did.  Mr.  Bossitur  looked  moody  ;  his  wife  looked  anxious  ; 
and  Hugh's  face  was  the  reflexion  of  theirs.  If  Flcda's  face  re- 
flected anything  it  was  the  sunlight  of  heaven. 

"  How  sweet  the  air  is  after  New  York !"  said  she. 

They  looked  at  her.  There  was  a  fresh  sweetness  of  another 
kind  about  that  break£ast-table.  They  all  felt  it,  and  breathed 
anore  freely. 

"  Delicious  cresses  ! "  said  Mrs.  Eossitur. 

"  Yes,  I  wonder  where  they  came  from,"  said  her  husband. 
-^^  Who  got  them  r' 

"  I  guess  rieda  knows,"  said  Hugh. 

^  They  grow  in  a  little  stream  of  spring  water  over  here  in  the 
xncadow,"  said  Fleda  demurely. 

"  Yes,  but  you  don  t  answer  my  question,"  said  her  uncle, 
putting  his  hand  under  her  chin  and  smiling  at  the  blushing  lace 
he  brought  round  to  view  ;— "  Who  got  them  ?" 

« I  did." 

"  You  have  been  out  in  the  rain  1" 

"  0  Queechy  rain  don't  hurt  ms,  uncle  EoU." 

"  And  don't  it  wet  you  either  ? " 

"Yes,  sir— a  little." 

"How  much?" 

**  My  sleeves, — 0  I  dried  them  long  i^go." 

^  Pon't  you  repeat  that  experiment.  Fkda,"  said  he    so- 
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riously,  but  with  a  bok  that  was  a  good  reward  to  her  never- 
theless. 

"  It  is  a  raw  day  !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  drawing  her  shoulders 
together  as  an  ill-disposed  window-sash  gave  one  of  its  admoni- 
tory shakea 

'^  What  little  panes  of  glass  for  such  big  \7:ndows  !**  said 
Hugh. 

**  But  what  a  pleasant  prospect  thi\)ugh  them,"  said  Fleda, 
— "look,  Hugh! — worth  all  the  Batteries  and  Parks  in  the 
world." 

"  In  the  world ! — in  K«w  York  you  mean,"  said  her  uncle. 
**  Not  better  than  the  Champs  Elysocs  ?" 

''  Better  to  me."  said  Fleda. 

"For  to-day  I  must  attend  to  the  prospect  in-doors,"  said 
Mrs.  Rossitur. 

"Now,  auot  Lucy,"  said  Fleda,  "you  are  just  going  to  put 
yourself  down  in  the  comer,  in  the  rocking-chair  there,  with 
your  book,  and  make  yourself  comfortable ;  and  Hugh  and  I  will 
see  to  all  these  things.  Hugh  and  I  and  Mary  and  Jane, — ^that 
makes  quite  an  army  of  us,  and  we  can  do  everything  without  you, 
iind  you  must  jtist  keep  quiet  Til  build  you  up  a  fine  fire,  and 
then  when  I  don*t  know  wnat  to  do  I  will  come  to  you  for  orders. 
Uncle  Rolf,  would  you  be  so  good  as  just  to  open  that  box  of 
books  in  the  hall  ?  Ibecause  I  am  afraid  Hugh  isn't  strong  enough, 
m  take  care  of  you,  aunt  Lucy." 

Fleda's  plans  were  not  entirely  earned  out,  but  she  contrived 
pretty  well  to  take  the  brunt  of  the  business  on  her  own 
shoulders.  She  w^as  as  busy  as  a  bee  the  whole  day.  To  her  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  house,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
were  much  better  known  than  to  anybody  else ;  nothing  could  be 
done  but  by  her  advice  ;  and  more  than  that,  she  contrived  by 
some  sweet  management  to  baffle  Mrs.  Rossitur's  desire  to  spare ' 
her,  and  to  bear  the  larser  part  of  half  of  every  burden  that 
should  have  come  upon  her  aunt.  What  she  had  done  in  the 
breakfast-room  she  did  or  helped  to  do  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
bouse  ;  she  unpacked  boxes  and  put  away  clothes  and  linen,  in 
which  Hugh  was  her  excellent  helper ;  she  ari-auged  her  uncle's 
dressing-table  with  a  scrupulosity  that  left  nothing  uncared  for  ; 
— and  the  last  thing  before  tea  she  and  Hugh  dived  into  the 
book-box  to  get  out  some  favourite  voliunes  to  lay  upon  the 
tabic  in  the  evening,  that  the  room  might  not  look  to  her  uncle 
quite  so  dismally  bare.  He  had  been  abroad  notwithstanding 
tiie  rain  near  the  whole  day. 

It  was  a  weary  party  that  gathered  round  the  supper-table 
that  m'ght,  weary  it  fieemed  as  much  in  mind  as  in  body ;  and 
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the  meal  exerted  its  cheering  influence  over  only  two  of  them  ; 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bossitur  sipped  their  cups  oi  tea  abstractedly. 

"  I  don't  believe  that  fellow  Donohan  knows  much  about  his 
business,"  remarked  the  former  at  length. 

"  Why  don't  you  get  somebody  else,  then  1 "  said  his  wife. 

"  I  happen  to  have  engaged  him,  unfortunately." 

A  pause. 

"  What  doesn't  he  know  I" 

Mr.  Bossitur  laughed,  not  a  pleasant  laugh. 

"  It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate.  If  you  had  asked  me 
what  part  of  his  business  he  does  understand,  I  could  have  told 
you  shortly  that  I  don't  know." 

"  But  you  do  not  understand  it  very  well  yourself.  Are  you 
sure?" 

"  Am  I  sure  of  what  1'* 

"  That  this  man  does  not  know  his  business  ? " 

"No  further  sure  than  I  can  have  confidence  in  my  own 
common  sense." 

"  What  will  you  do  ? "  said  Mrs.  Bossitur  aicer  a  moment. 

"  A  question  men  are  not  lond  of  answering,  especially  when 
they  have  not  made  up  their  minds."  Mr.  Bossitur  was  silent, 
and  his  wife  too,  after  that. 

"  If  I  could  get  some  long-headed  Yankee  to  go  along  with 
him,"  he  remarked  again,  balancing  his  spoon  on  the  edge  of  his 
cup  in  curious  illustration  of  his  own  mental  position  at  the 
moment ;  Donohan  being  the  only  fixed  point,  and  aJl  the  rest 
wavering  in  imcertainty.  There  were  a  few  silent  minutes  before 
anybody  answered 

"  If  you  want  one  and  don't  know  of  one,  uncle  Bolf,"  said 
Fleda,  "I  dare  say  cousin  Seth  might." 

That  gentle  modest  speech  brought  his  attention  round  upon 
her.    His  face  softened. 

"  Cousin  Seth  1  who  is  cousin  Seth  ?" 

"  He  is  aunt  Ikliriam's  son,"  said  Fleda.  "  Seth  Plurafield. 
He's  a  very  good  farmer,  I  know ;  grandpa  used  to  say  he  was ; 
and  he  knows  everybody." 

"  Mrs.  Plumfield,"  said  Mrs.  Bossitur,  as  her  husband's  eyes 
went- inquiringly  to  her, — "Mrs.  Plumfield  was  Mr.  Binggan's 
sister,  you  remember.    This  is  her  son." 

"  Cousin  Seth,  eh  ?"  said  Mr.  Bossitur  dubiously.  "  Well — 
Why,  Fleda,  your  sweet  air  don't  seem  to  agree  with  you,  as  far 
as  I  sec  ;  I  have  not  known  you  look  so— so  triste — since  we  left 
Paris.    What  have  you  been  doing,  my  child  1 " 

"  She  has  been  doing  everything,  father,"  said  Hugh. 

^  0  !  it's  nothing,"  said  Fleda,  answering  Mr.  Bossitur's  look 
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and  tone  of  afic^ction  with  a  bright  smile.    "Tm  a  little  tired, 
that's  all." 

"  A  little  tired !  **  She  went  to  sleep  on  the  sofa  directly  after 
supper  and  slept  like  a  baby  all  the  evening  ;  but  her  power  did 
not  sleep  with  her ;  for  that  quiet,  sweet,  tired  face,  tired  in  their 
service,  seemed  to  bear  witness  against  the  indulgence  of  anything 
harsh  or  unlovely  in  the  same  atmosphere.  A  gentle  witness- 
bearing,  but  strone  in  its  gentleness.  They  sat  close  together 
round  the  fire,  tallced  softly,  and  from  time  to  time  cast  loving 
glances  at  the  quiet  little  sleeper  by  their  side.  They  did  not 
know  that  she  was  a  fairy,  and  that  thou|;h  her  wand  had  fallen 
out  of  her  hand  it  was  still  resting  upon  thein. 
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Gon.    Here  is  er^ytaiing  advaatageoQS  to  yiSt* 
Ant.    True;  save  meaus  to  live. 

TempesL 

FLEDA'S'fatigiie  did  not  prevent  her  being  up  before  sunrise  tbe 
next  day.  fatigue  was  forgotten,  for  the  light  of  a  fair  spring 
morning  was  shining  in  at  her  windows  and  she  meant  to  see  aunt 
Miriam  before  breakfast.  She  ran  out  to  find  Hugh,  and  her 
merry  shout  reached  him  before  she  did,  and  brought  him  to 
meet  her. 

"  Come,  Hugh ! — Fm  going  off  up  to  aunt  Miriam's,  and  I  want 
you.    Come !     Isn't  this  dehcious  ? 

"  Hush  ! — "  said  Hugh.  "  Father's  just  here  in  the  bam.  I 
can't  go,  Fleda." 

Fleda's  countenance  clouded. 

"  Can't  go  !  what's  the  matter  ? — can't  you  go,  Hugh  ? " 

He  shook  his  head,  and  went  off  into  the  bam. 

A  chill  came  upon  Fleda.  She  turned  away  with  a  very  sober 
step. .  What  if  her  uncle  was  in  the  bam,  why  should  she  hush? 
He  never  had  been  a  check  upon  her  merriment,  never ;  what 
was  coming  now  ?  Hugh  too  looked  disturbed.  It  was  a  spring 
morning  no  longer.  Fleda  forgot  the  gUttering  wet  grass  that 
had  set  her  own  eyes  a  sparkhng  but  a  minute  ago ;  she  walked 
along,  cogitating,  swinging  her  bonnet  by  the  strings  in  thoughtful 
vibration, — till  by  the  help  of  sunlight  and  sweet  air,  and  the 
loved  scenes,  her  spirits  again  made  head  and  swept  over  the 
sudden  hindrance  they  had  met.  There  were  the  blessed  old 
sugar4naples,  seven  in  number,  that  fringed  the  side  of  the  road^ 
— how  well  Fleda  knew  them.  Only  skeletons  now,  but  she 
remembered  how  beautiful  they  looked  after  the  October  frosts  ^ 
and  presently  they  would  be  putting  out  their  new  green  leaves, 
and  be  beautiful  in  another  way.  How  different  in  their  free- 
bom  luxuriance  from  the  dusty  and  «ity-prisoned  elms  and 
willows  she  had  left.  She  came  to  the  bridge  then,  and  stopped 
with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  and  pain  to  look  and  listen.    Unchanged  I 
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fo  all  but  herself.  The  mill  was  not  going ;  the  little  brook  went 
bj  quietly  chattering  to  itself,  just  as  it  hsd  done  the  last  time 
she  saw  it,  when  she  rode  past  on  Mr.  Carleton*s  hotse.  Fotir 
and  a  half  years  ago ! — And  now  how  strange  that  i^  had  come 
to  Hve  ihe^  again. 

Drawing  a  long  breath,  asd  swinging  her  bonnet  tgain,  Fledft 
softly  went  on  up  the  hLll ;  past  the  saw-mill,  the  poods,  the 
factories,  the  houses  of  the  settlement.  The  same,  and  not 
the  same !— Bright  with  the  morning  sun,  and  yet-som^tow  a 
little  browner  and  homelier  than  of  old  they  used  to  be.  Fleda. 
did  not  care  for  that ;  she  would  hardly  acknowledge  it  to  her- 
self; her  affection  never  made  any  discount  for  infirmity. 
Leaving  the  little  settlement  behind  her  thoughts  as  behind  her 
back,  she  ran  on  now  towards  aunt  Miriam's,  breathlessly,  till 
field  after  field  was  past  and  her  eye  caught  a  bit  of  the  smooth 
lake  and  the  old  farmhouse  in  its  old  plaoR  Very  brown  it 
looked,  but  Fleda  dashed  on,  through  the  garden  and  in  at  the' 
front  door. 

Nobody  at  all  was  in  the  entrance-room,  the  common  sitting* 
room  of  the  family.  With  trembling  dehght  Fleda  opened  the  wefl- 
known  door  and  stole  noiselessly  through  the  Mttle  passage-way 
to  the  kitchen.  The  door  of  that  was  only  on  the  latch  and  a 
gentle  movement  of  it  gave  to  Fleda's  eyes  the  tall  figure  oi  aunt 
Miriam,  just  before  her,  sto<^ing  down  to  look  in  at  the  open 
mouth  of  the  oven  which  ^e  was  at  that  momeoi  engaged  in 
supplying  with  more  work  to  do.  It  was  a  huge  one,  and  beyond 
her  aunt's  head  Fleda  could  see  in  the  far  end  the  great  loaves, 
of  bread,  half-baked,  and  more  near  a  perfect  squad  of  pies  and 
pans  of  gingerbread  just  going  in  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  oven's 
milder  mood.  Fleda  saw  all  this  as  it  were  without  seeing  it  ; 
she  stood  still  as  a  mouse  and  breathless  till  her  aunt  turned  ; 
and  then,  a  spring  and  a  half  shout  of  joy,  and  she  had  cksped 
her  in  her  arms  and  was  ciying  with  her  whole  heart.  Aunt 
Miriam  was  taken  all  aback  ;  she  could  do  nothing  but  sit  down 
and  cry  too  and  forgot  her  oven  door. 

"  Ain't  breakfast  ready  yet,  mother  ? "  said  a  manly  voice 
comioig  in.  ''  I  most  be  off  to  see  aftear  them  pkoghs*  lioQo  !-— 
why,  mother  ! — ^" 

The  first  exclamation  was  uttered  as  the  SQ^eaker  pui  the  door 
to  the  oven's  mouth ;  t^  second  as  be  turned  in  quest  of  the 
hand  that  should  have  done  it.  He  stood  wondering,  while  hia 
mother  and  Fleda  between  laughing  and  crying  tried  to  rouse 
themaelves  and  look  up. 

^  mat  is  all  this  r 

''%ft70ii8ee,Sethr 
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"  I  see  somebody  that  had  like  to  have  spoiled  your  whole 
baking — I  don't  know  who  it  is,  yet " 

**  Don't  you  now,  cousin  Seth  ?  "  said  Fleda,  shaking  away  her 
tears  and  getting  up. 

"  I  ha'n't  quite  lost  my  recollection.  Cousin,  you  must  give 
me  a  kiss. — ^How  do  you  do  ?  You  ha'n't  forgot  how  to  colour,  I 
see,  for  all  you've  been  so  long  among  the  pale  city-folks." 

"  I  haven't  forgotten  anjrthing,  cousin  Seth,"  said  Fleda, 
blushing  indeed  but  laughing  and  shaking  his  hand  with  as 
hearty  good-will. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  have, — anything  that  is  good,"  said  he. 
"  Where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ?" 

"  0  part  of  the  time  in  New  York,  and  part  of  the  time  in 
Paris,  and  some  other  places." 

"  Well  you  ha'n't  seen  anything  better  than  Queechy,  or 
Queechy  bread  and  butter,  have  youl" 

"No,  indeed!" 

"  Come,  you  shall  give  me  another  kiss  for  that,"  said  he, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word  ;— "  and  now  sit  down  and  eat  as 
much  bread  and  butter  as  you  can.  It's  {ust  as  good  as  it  used 
to  be.  Come,  mother ! — I  guess  breakfiEist  is  ready  by  the  looks 
of  that  coffee-pot." 

"  Breakfast  ready ! "  said  Fleda. 

"  Ay  indeed  ;  it's  a  good  half-hour  since  it  ought  to  ha'  been 
ready.  If  it  ain't  I  can't  stop  for  it.  Them  boys  will  be  running 
their  furrows  like  sarpents  if  I  ain't  there  to  start  them." 

"  Which  like  serpents,"  said  Fleda, — ^  the  furrows  or  the 
men  ?" 

"  Well,  I  was  thinking  of  the  furrows,"  said  he  glancing  at 
her ; — "  I  guess  there  ain't  cunning  enough  in  the  others  to 
trouble  them.  Come  sit  down,  and  let  me  see  whether  you  have 
foi^t  a  Queechy  appetite." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda  doubtfully, — "  they  will  expect  '  e 
at  home." 

"  I  don't  care  who  expects  you — sit  down  !  you  ain't  going  to 
eat  any  bread  and  butter  this  morning  but  my  mother's — you 
haven't  ^t  any  like  it  at  your  house.  Mother,  give  her  a  cup  of 
coffee,  will  you,  and  set  her  to  work." 

Fleda  was  too  willing  to  comply  with  the  invitation,  were  it 
only  for  the  charm  of  old  times.  She  had  not  seen  such  a  table 
for  years,  and  little  as  the  conventionalities  of  delicate  taste  wei 
known  there,  it  was  not  without  a  comeliness  of  its  own  in  its 
air  of  wholesome  abundance  and  the  extreme  purity  of  all  its 
arrangements.  If  but  a  piece  of  cold  pork  were  on  aunt  Miriam's 
table,  it  was  served  with  a  nicety  that  would  not  have  offended 
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.he  most  fastidious  ;  and  amid  irreguljijities  that  the  &stidious 
would  scorn,  there  was  a  sound  excellence  of  material  and  prepa- 
ration that  they  very  often  fail  to  know.  Fleda  made  up  her 
mind  she  would  be  wanted  at  home  ;  all  the  rather  perhaps  for 
Hughes  mysterious  ''hush;**  and  there  was  something  in  the 
hearty  kindness  and  truth  of  these  friends  that  she  felt  par- 
ticularly genial.  And  if  there  was  a  lack  of  silver  at  the  board 
its  place  was  more  than  filled  with  the  pure  gold  of  association. 
They  sat  down  to  table,  but  aimt  Miriam's  eyes  devoured  Fleda. 
Mr.  Plumfield  set  about  his  more  material  breakfast  with  all 
despatch. 

''So  Mr.  Rossitur  has  left  the  dty  for  good,"  said  aunt 
Miriam.    "  How  does  he  like  it  1" 

"  He  hasn't  been  here  but  a  day,  you  know,  aunt  IMiriam," 
said  Fleda  evasively. 

"  Is  he  anything  of  a  farmer  ?"  asked  her  cousin. 

«  Not  much,"  said  Fleda. 

**  Is  he  going  to  work  the  farm  himself  1" 

'*  How  do  you  mean  ]" 

"  I  mean,  is  he  going  to  work  the  farm  himself,  or  hire  it  out, 
or  let  somebody  else  work  it  on  shares  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda  ; — "  I  think  he  is  going  to  have  a 
farmer  and  oversee  things  himselfc." 

"  He'll  get  sick  o'  that,"  said  Seth  ;  "  unless  he's  the  luck  to 
get  hold  of  just  the  right  hand." 

"  Has  he  hired  any  body  yet  ?"  said  aunt  Miriam,  after  a  little 
interval  of  supplying  Fleda  with  "bread  and  butter." 

*'  Yes,  ma'am,  I  believe  so." 

«  What's  his  name  T' 

"  Donohan, — an  Irishman,  I  believe  ;  uncle  Rolf  hired  him  in 
New  York." 

"  For  his  head  man  1"  said  Seth,  with  a  sufficiently  intelligible 
look. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fleda,    "  Why  ?" 

But  he  did  not  immediately  answer  her. 

"  The  land's  in  poor  heart  now,"  said  he,  "  a  good  deal  of  it ; 
it  has  been  wasted  ;  it  wants  first-rate  management  to  bring  it  in 
order  and  make  much  of  it  for  two  or  three  years  to  come.  I 
never  see  an  Irishman's  head  yet  that  was  worth  more  than  a 
joke.    Their  hands  are  all  of  'em  that's  good  for  anything." 

'^  I  believe  uncle  Rolf  wants  to  have  an  American  to  go  with 
this  man,"  said  Fleda. 

Seth  said  nothing,  but  Fleda  understood  the  shake  of  his  head 
as  he  reached  over  after  a  pickle. 

^  Are  you  going  to  keep  a  dairy,  Fleda  V  said  her  aunt. 
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'  I  don*t  knov,  Bia*&m ;— I  luMnin*^  keard  anvtbiiig  about 
it.** 

^  Does  Mrs.  Bossitiir  know  anTtlMiiff  about  coa&try  affiujs  f  ** 

«  No-— notMiig,**  Fleda  wmiy  last  beart  sinking  poiveptiUy 
with  ev&rj  new  questicm. 

"  She  basat  any  cows  jek  T* 

She  / — any  cows  ! — But  Fleda  only  aeoA  tbey  bad  not  como ; 
she  bebeTed  they  w»?e  eoming. 

''  What  help  has  she  get  T 

^Two  women — Lrisbwomen,**  said  Fleda. 

"  Mother,  you'll  have  to  take  hold  and  loam  her,**  said  Mr. 
Plumficld. 

"  Teach  her .?"  cried  Fleda,  repeflmg  l^e  idea ;— "  aunt  Lucy  ? 
she  cannot  do  anything — she  isn't  stn»g  enoi]^h ;— not  any  thing 
of  that  kind." 

**  What  did  she  come  here  for  t*  said  Setb. 

"  You  know,"  said  his  mother,  "  that  Mr.  Kosstar's  circum- 
stances obhged  him  to  quit  New  York." 

"  Ay,  but  that  ain't  my  question.  A  man  had  better  keep  his 
fingers  off  anything  be  can't  live  by.  A  farm's  one  thing  or  t'other, 
just  as  it's  worked.  The  knd  won*t  grow  specb— it  must  be 
fetched  out  of  it.    Is  Mr.  Bossitur  a  smart  man  ?" 

"  Very,"  Fleda  said,  "  about  erverything  but  farmii^" 

*•  Well,  if  he'll  put  himself  to  school  maybe  he'll  leanx,"  Seth 
concluded  as  he  finished  his  break^t  and  went  o£  Fleda  rose 
too,  and  waa  standing  thoughtfully  by  tho  fire,  when  aunt 
^liriam  came  up  and  pot  her  arms  round  her.  Floda's  eyes 
sparkled  again. 

"You're  not  changed — you're  the  same  liide  Fleda,"  she 
said. 

"  Not  quite  so  little,"  said  Fleda  smiling. 

^  Not  quite  so  Mttle,  but  my  own  darhng.  The  world  hasn't 
spoiled  thee  yet." 

"  I  hope  not,  a\mt  Miriam." 

"You  have  remembered  yxmr  mother's  jwayer,  Fkda  1" 

"Always!** 

How  tenderly  aaint  Miriam's  band  was  pa^ssed  oror  the  bowed 
head, — how  fondly  she  pressed  her.  ^And  Fleda  s  answer  was  as 
fond. 

'- 1  wanted  to  bring  Hugh  up  to  see  you,  aunt  Miriam,  with 
mc,  but  he  couldn't  come.  You  will  like  Hug^  Ha  is  so 
good!" 

"  I  will  coms  down  and  see  him,"  said  aunt  ^Ciriam ;  and 
then  she  went  to  look  after  her  oven's  dcwngs.  Fleda  stood  by, 
amused  to  see  the  quantities  of  nice  things  that  were  rummaged 
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out  of  it    Thej  did  not  look  like  Mrs.  Benney'B  vork,  but  she 
knew  from  old  experience  that  they  were  good. 

^  How  earij  yoa  must  have  beea  up,  to  put  these  things  in/* 
«aidFleda. 

'^  Put  them  in  !  yes,  and  make  them.  Thttse  were  all  made 
this  mornings  Fleda.*' 

"  This  monm^ ! — before  breakflBLst !  Why  the  son  was  only  ^ 
just  risiiig  when  I  set  out  to  come  up  the  hill ;  aaul  I  wasn*t  long  * 
cGoxungy  auni  Miriam.** 

^  To  be  anre ;  tfaat*s  the  way  tft  giet  thinga  done.  Beforo 
IffeakiBst  ^Whst  tiiD£  do  you  breakfEoA,  lUa  r 

"  Not  till  eight  or  nine  o'clock.** 

""Eig^  QTBiBe  ^Henr 

^  Tfaaere  haani  been  any  change  nade  yet^  and  I  doB*t  sap- 
pose  there  will  b&  Unde  Bolf  is  always  up  early,  hot  he  can't 
bear  to  have  braakfaat  eariy.** 

AttBt  Miriaia*a  &ee  ahowed  -what  she  thought ;  and  Pleda 
went  away  with  ati  its  gcavity  and  doubt  settled  like  lead  upon 
her  hearts  Thou^  she  had  oae  of  the  identical  apple-pies  in  her 
bands^  which  aunt  l&riam  bad  quietiy  said  was  *'  for  her  and 
Httgh/*  and  thou$^  a  pieasant  aavour  of  old  times  was  about  it, 
ileda  oofild  nat  get  up  again  the  bc^t  feeling  with  which  she 
bad  cotatenp  the  bilL  Tfaire  mm  a  m^erable  soosgiving  at  heai*t. 
It  woitiid  work  off  m  time. 

It  bad  be^ub  to  work  aS,  when  at  the  foot  of  the  bill  she  met 
ber  imclo.  He  was  comaing  a&er  her  to  a^  Mr.  Pfaimfield  about 
the  desideratum  of  a  Yankee.  Heda  put  her  pie  in  safety  behind 
a  rock,  and  turned  back  with  him,  and  aunt  Miriana  told  them 
the  way  to  S0&*s  plooghi&g  ground. 

A  pleasant  word  oar  two  had  set  Fleda*s  8{»rits  a  bounding 
again,  and  the  walk  was  dei^btful    Truly  the  leaves  were  not  on 
the  trees,  but  it  was  April,  and  they  soon  would  be ;  there  was 
peomiae  in  the  light,  ajid  hope  in  the  air,  aiKi  ererytbing  smelt    | 
of  the  ooontry  f^d  spiing-time.    The  soft  tread  of  the  sod,  that    | 
ber  foot  bad  not  felt  for  so  long, — the  fresh  look  of  the  newly-    • 
turned  earih,-^bere  and  there  the  brilliance  of  a  field  of  winter    ; 
srain,— and  that  nasMiess  beauty  of  the  budding  trees,  that  the    < 
foil  luxnriaaioe  oi  Boxaams  eaa  never  equal, — ileda*s  heart  was 
i^>ringing  for  sympa&y.    And  to  her,  with  whom  associatiou  was 
everywhere  so  strong,  there  was  in  it  all  a  shadowy  |»esence  of 
ber  grandfather,  with  whom  she  had  ao  citen  seen  the  spring- 
time  bless  those  same  hills  and  fields  long  ago.    She  walked  on 
in  silence,  as  her  manner  commonly  was  when  deeply  pleased ; 
there  w^e  hardly  two  pers<Mxs  to  whom  she  would  speak  her 
laiiid  freely  then.    Mr.  lU^as^ur  had  his  owa  thoughts. 
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*•  Can  anything  equal  the  spring-time  !  **  she  burst  foith  at 
length. 

Her  unde  looked  at  her  and  smiled.  '^  Perhajps  not ;  but  it  is 
one  thing,**  said  he  sighing,  ^  for  taste  to  enjoy  and  another  thing 
for  odculation  to  improve.** 

"  But  one  can  do  both,  can't  one  ?  '*  said  Fleda  brightly. 

**  I  don*t  know,"  said  he  sighing  again.    "  Hardly.'* 

Heda  knew  he  was  mistaken  and  thought  the  sighs  out  of 
place.  But  they  reached  her ;  and  she  had  hardly  condemned 
them  before  they  set  her  ofi'  upon  a  long  train  of  excuses  for  him, 
and  she  had  wrought  herself  into  quite  a  fit  of  tenderness  by  the 
time  they  reached  her  cousin. 

They  found  him  on  a  gentle  side-hill,  with  two  other  men  and 
teams,  both  of  whom  were  stepping  away  in  different  parts  of  the 
field.  Mr.  Plumfield  was  just  about  setting  off  to  work  his  way  to 
the  other  side  of  the  lot  when  they  came  up  with  him. 

Fleda  was  not  ashamed  of  her  aunt  Miriam's  son,  even  before 
such  critical  eyes  as  those  of  her  uncle.  Farmer-like  as  were  his 
dress  and  air,  they  showed  him  nevertheless  a  well-built,  fine- 
looking  man,  with  the  independent  bearing  of  one  who  has  never 
recognised  any  but  mental  or  moral  supenority.  His  face  might 
have  been  called  handsome ;  there  was  at  least  manhnesa  in  every 
line  of  it ;  and  his  excellent  dark  eye  showed  an  equal  mingling 
of  kindness  and  acute  common  sense.  Let  Mr.  Humfield  ^ear 
what  clothes  he  would  one  felt  obliged  to  follow  Bums*  notable 
example  and  pay  respect  to  the  man  that  was  in  them. 

^  A  fine  day,  sir/  he  remarked  to  Mr.  Bossitur  after  they  had 
shaken  hands. 

"  Yes,  and  I  will  not  interrupt  you  but  a  minute.  Mr.  Plum- 
field,  I  am  in  want  of  hands, — hands  for  this  very  business  you 
are  about,  ploughing, — and  Fleda  sa3rs  vou  know  everybody ;  so 
I  have  come  to  ask  if  you  can  direct  me. 

^'  Heads  or  hands,  do  you  want  ?**  said  Seth,  clearing  his  boot- 
sole  from  some  superfluous  soil  upon  the  share  of  his  plough. 

"  Why  both,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  want  hands,  and  teams, 
for  that  matter,  for  I  have  only  two,  and  I  suppose  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.  And  I  want  very  much  to  get  a  person  the- 
i-oughly  acquainted  with  the  business  to  go  along  with  my  man. 
He  is  an  Inshman,  and  I  am  afi-aid  not  vety  well  accustomed  to 
the  ways  of  doing  things  here.** 

^  like  enough'*  said  Seth ; — *^  and  the  worst  of  'em  is  you  can't 
learn  'em.** 

"  "Well !  —  can  you  helj)  me  ?  *• 

^  Mr.  Douglass !"-— said  Seth,  raising  his  voice  to  speak  to 
one  of  his  assistants  who  was  approaching  them,r-^  Mr.  Doug- 
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lass ! — you're  holding  that  'ere  pbugh  a  little  too  obleekly  for 
my  grounds." 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  Plumfield  ! "  said  the  person  colled  upon, 
with  a  quick  accent  that  intimated,  "  If  you  don't  know  what  is 
best  it  is  not  my  afiair  ! "  —  the  voice  very  peculiar,  seeming  to 
come  from  no  lower  than  the  top  of  his  throat,  with  a  guttural 
roll  of  the  words.  ' 

"<  Is  that  Earl  Douglass  ?**  said  Fleda. 

"  You  remember  mm  ?"  said  her  cousin  smiling.  **  He's  just 
where  he  was,  and  his  wife  too. — Well,  Mr.  Rossitur,  'tain't  very 
easy  to  find  what  you  want  just  at  this  season,  when  most  foll^ 
have  their  hands  full  and  help  is  all  taken  up.  Til  see  if  I  can't 
come  down  and  give  you  a  Hft  myself  with  the  plougliing,  for  a 
day  or  two,  as  Fm  pretty  beforehand  with  the  spring,  but  youTl 
want  more  than  that.  I  ain't  sure— •  I  haven't  more  hands  than 
ni  want  myself,  but  I  think  it  is  possible  Squire  Springer  may 
spare  you  one  of  hisn.  He  ain't  taking  in  any  new  land  this  year, 
and  he's  got  things  pretty  snug  ;  I  guess  he  don't  care  to  do  any 
more  than  common  —  anyhow  you  might  try.  You  know  where 
uncle  Joshua  lives,  Fleda  ?    Wel^  Philetus — what  now  ? " 

They  had  been  slowly  walking  along  the  fence  towards  the 
furthest  of  Mr.  Plumfield's  coadjutors,  upon  whom  his  eye  had 
beeji  curiously  fixed  as  he  was  speaking  ;  a  yoimg  man  who  was 
an  excellent  sample  of  what  is  called  "  the  raw  material."  He  had 
just  come  to  a  sudden  stop  in  the  midst  of  the  furrow  when  his 
employer  called  to  him  ;  and  he  answered  somewhat  lackadaisi- 

"  Why  I've  broke  this  here  clevis — I  ha'n't  touched  anything 
nor  nothing,  and  it  broke  right  in  teu  ! " 

"  What  do  you  s'pose  'U  be  done  now  ? "  said  Mr.  Plumfield 
gravely  going  up  to  examine  the  fracture. 

"  Well  'twa'n't  none  of  my  doings,"  said  the  young  man.  '^  I 
ha'n't  touched  anything  nor  nothing — and  the  mean  thing  broke 
right  in  teu.  'Tain't  so  handy  as  the  old  kind  o'  plough,  by  a  long 
jump." 

"  You  go  'long  down  to  the  house  and  ask  my  mother  for  a 
new  clevis  ;  and  talk  about  ploughs  when  you  know  how  to  hold 
'em,"  said  Mr.  Plumfield. 

^  It  don't  look  so  difficult  a  matter,"  said  Mr. Rossitur, — "but 
I  am  a  novice  myself.  What  is  the  principal  thing  to  be  attended 
to  in  ploughing,  Mr.  Plumfield  ? " 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  Seth's  eye,  as  he  looked  down  upon  a 
piece  of  straw  he  was  breaking  to  bits,  which  Meda,  who  could 
see,  interpreted  thoroughly. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  looking  up, — "  the  breadth  of  the  stitches 
and  the  width  and  depth  of  the  furrow  must  be  regulated  accord- 
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ing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  lay  of  the  ground,  and  what 
youVe  ploughing  for  ; — there's  stubble  ploughing,  and  breaking 
up  old  lays,  and  ploughing  for  fallow  crops,  and  ribbing,  where 
the  land  has  been  some  years  in  grass, — and  bo  on ;  and  the 
plough  must  be  geared  accordingly,  and  so  as  not  to  take  too 
much  land  nor  go  out  of  the  land  ;  and  after  tljat  the  best  part 
of  the  work  is  to  guide  the  plough  right  and  run  the  furrows  ' 
straight  and  even." 

He  spoke  with  the  most  impenetrable  grarity,  while  Mr* 
Bossitur  looked  blank  and  puzzled.  Keda  could  hai-dly  keep 
her  countenance. 

*^  That  row  of  poles,"  said  Mr.  Kossitur  present^,— "are  they 
to  guide  you  in  running  the  furrow  straight  T* 

"  Yes,  sir — they  are  to  mark  out  the  crown  of  the  stitch.  1 
keep  'em  right  between  the  horses  tmd  plough  'em  down  one 
after  another.  It's  a  kind  of  way  coimtry  folks  play  at  nine- 
pins," said  Seth,  with  a  glance  half  inquisitive,  half  sly,  «i  his 
questioner. 

Mr.  Kossitur  asked  no  more^  FledafeH  a  little  tmea^  again. 
It  was  rather  a  longish  walk  to  uncle  Joshua's,  and  hardly  ti  woixi 
spoken  on  either  side. 

The  old  gentleman  was  "to  hinn ;"  and  while  Fleda  went  back 
into  some  remote  part  of  the  house  to  see  "aunt  Syra,"  !Mr.  Ros- 
situr  set  forth  his  errand. 

"Well, — and  so  you're  looking  for  help,  eht"  said  vocL<^fi 
Joshua  when  he  had  heard  him  through. 

"  Yes,  sir, — I  want  help." 

«  And  a  team  too  ?" 

"  So  I  have  said,  sir,"  Mr.  Rossitur  answered  rather  shortly. 
"  Can  you  supply  me  ? " 

"  AVell, — I  don't  know  as  I  can  "  said  the  old  man,  rubbing 
his  hands  slov^ly  over  his  knees. — "You  ha'n't  got  much  done  yet. 
Is'pose?" 

"  Nothing.    I  came  the  day  before  jresterday." 

"  Land's  in  rather  poor  condition  in  some  parts,  ain't  it  1 " 

"  I  really  am  not  able  to  say,  sir, — till  I  have  seen  it.'* 

"  It  ought  to  be,"  said  the  old  gentleman  shaking  his  head,  — 
"  the  fellow  that  was  there  last  didn't  do  right  by  it — he  worked 
the  land  too  hard,  and  didn't  put  on  it  anywher(3  near  what  he 
h«d  ought  to — I  guess  you'U  find  it  pretty  poor  in  some  places. 
He  was  trying  to  get  all  he  could  out  of  it,  I  s'pose.  There's  a 
N^od  deal  of  fencing  to  be  done  too,  ain't  there  ?  ** 

"  All  that  there  was,  sir, — I  have  done  none  since  I  came." 

"  Scth  Plumficld  got  through  ploughing  yet  % " 

"  We  found  him  at  it." 

"Ay,  he's  a  smart  man.    What  arc  you  going  to  do,  Xfr. 
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Eossitur,  with  that  piece  of  marsh  land  that  Kes  off  to  the  south- 
east of  the  bam,  beyond  the  meadow,  between  the  bills  ?  I  had 
just  sich  another,  and  I—** 

**  Before  I  do  anything  with  the  wet  land,  Mr.  — —  I  am  so 
unhappy  as  to  have  forcotten  your  name  ? — *' 

"  i^ringer,  sir,"  saia  the  old  gentleman,— "Springer — Joshua 
Springer.    That  is  my  name,  sir. 

**  Mr.  Springer,  before  I  do  anything  with  the  wet  land  I  should 
like  to  have  something  growing  on  the  dry ;  and  as  that  is  tho 
present  matter  in  hand  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know 
whether  I  can  have  your  assistance  ?" 

*  Well  I  don't  know, — "  said  the  old  gentleman  ;  **  there  ain't 
anybody  to  send  but  my  boy  Lucas,  and  I  don't  know  whether  he 
would  make  up  his  mind  to  go  or  not.* 

"  Well,  sir  ! "  said  Mr.  Eossitur  rising, — "  in  that  case  I 
will  bid  you  good  morning.  I  am  son-y  to  have  given  you  the 
trouble." 

"  St6p,*'  said  the  old  man, — "  stop  a  bit.  Just  sit  down — 1*11 
go  in  033a  see  about  it." 

Mr.  Kossrtur  sat  down,  and  un'de  Joshua  left  him  to  go  into 
the  kitchen  and  consult  his  wiffe,  without  whose  counsel,  ot  late 
ycirs  especially,  he  rarely  did  anything.  They  never  varied  in 
opinion,  but  aunt  Syra's  wits  supplied  the  steel  edge  to  his  heavy 
metal. 

"  I  don't  know  but  Lucas  would  as  leave  go  as  not,"  the  old 
gentleman  remarked  on  coming  back  from  this  sharpening  pro- 
cess,— "  and  I  can  make  out  to  spare  him,  I  guess.  You  calculate 
to  keep  him,  I  s'pose  T* 

"  Until  this  press  is  over ;  and  perhaps  longer,  if  I  find  he  can 
do  what  I  want. 

"  You'll  find  him  pretty  handy  at  a'most  anything ;  but  I 
mean, — I  s'pose  he'll  get  his  victuals  with  you." 

"  I  have  made  no  arrangement  of  the  kind,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur 
controlling  with  some  effort  his  rebelling  muscles.  "Doiiohan  is 
boarded  somewhere  else,  and  for  the  present  it  will  be  best  for  all 
in  my  employ  to  follow  the  same  plan." 

"  Very  good,"  said  uncle  Joshua,  "  it  makes  no  difference, — 
only  of  course  in  that  case  it  is  worth  more,  when  a  man  has  to 
find  himself  and  his  team." 

"  Whatever  it  is  worth  I  am  quite  ready  to  pay,  sir." 

"Veiy  good!  You  and  Lucas  can  agree  about  that.  He'll 
be  along  in  the  morning." 

So  they  parted ;  and  Fleda  understood  the  impatient  quic* 
itcp  with  which  her  uncle  got  over  the  gi-ound. 

**  Is  that  man  a  brother  of  your  grandfather  ? " 
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"  No,  sir — Oh  no  !  only  his  brother-in-law.  My  gi-andmother 
was  his  sister,  but  they  weren't  in  the  least  like  each  other." 

"  I  should  think  they  could  not,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur. 

"  Oh  they  were  not !  *'  Fleda  repeated.  "  I  have  always 
heard  that.'* 

After  paying  her  respects  to  aunt  Syra  in  the  kitchen  she  had 
come  back  time  enough  to  hear  the  end  of  the  discourse  in  the 
parlour,  and  had  felt  its  full  teaching.  Doubts  returned,  and  her 
spirits  were  sobered  again.  Not  another  word  was  spoken  till 
they  reached  home ;  when  Fleda  seized  upon  Hugh  and  went  off 
to  the  rock  after  her  forsaken  pie. 

"  Have  you  succeeded  T*  asked  Mrs.  Kossitur  while  they  were 
gone. 

"  Yes — ^that  is,  a  cousin  has  kindly  consented  to  come  and 
help  me." 

*'  A  cousin ! "  said  Mrs.  Eossitur. 

"  Ay, — ^we're  in  a  nest  of  cousins." 

«  In  a  what,  Mr.  Rossitur  ?" 

*'  In  a  nest  of  cousins  ;  and  I  had  rather  be  in  a  nest  of  rooks. 
I  wonder  if  ever  I  shall  be  expected  to  ask  my  ploughmen  td 
dinner  1    Every  second  man  is  a  cousin,  and  the  rest  are  uncles" 
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Whilst  sides  are  blue  and  brigbt^ 

Whilst  flowers  arc  gay, 
Whilst  eyes  that  change  ere  uigbt 

Make  glad  the  day ; 
Whilst  yet  the  calm  hours  creep, 
Dream  thou — and  from  thy  sleep 

Then  wako  to  weep. 

Shxlut. 


Thb  days  of  summer  flew  by,  for  the  most  part  lightly  over  the 
heads  of  Hugh  and  Fleda.    The  farm  was  Httle  to  them  but  a 

5 lace  of  pretty  and  picturesque  doings  and  the  scene  of  nameless 
elights  by  wood  and  stream,  in  all  which,  all  that  summer, 
Fleda  rejoiced ;  pulling  Hugh  along  with  her  even  when  some- 
times he  would  rather  have  been  poring  over  his  books  at  home. 
She  laughingly  said  it  was  good  for  him  ;  and  one  half  at  least  of 
every  fine  day  their  feet  were  abroad.  They  knew  nothing  prac- 
tically of  the  dairy  but  that  it  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  the 
sweetest  milk  and  butter,  and  indirectly  of  the  richest  custards 
and  syllabubs.  The  flock  of  sheep  that  now  and  then  came  in 
sight  running  over  the  hill-side,  were  to  them  only  an  image  of 
pastoral  beauty  and  a  soft  Hnk  with  the  beauty  of  the  past.  The 
two  children  took  the  very  cream  of  coimtry  life.  The  books 
they  had  left  were  read  with  greater  eagerness  than  ever.  "When 
the  weather  was  "  too  lovely  to  stay  in  the  house,"  Shakspeare 
or  MassiUon  or  Sully  or  the  "  Curiosities  of  Literature"  or  "  Co- 
rinne'*  or  Milner's  "  Church  History,"  for  Fleda's  reading  was  as 
miscellaneous  as  ever,  was  enjoyed  under  the  flutter  of  leaves 
and  along  with  the  rippling  of  the  mountain  spring ;  whilst  King 
curled  himself  up  on  the  skirt  of  his  mistress's  gown  and  slept 
for  company ;  hardly  more  thoughtless  and  fearless  of  harm  than 
his  two  companions.  Now  and  then  Fleda  opened  her  eyes  to 
see  that  her  uncle  was  moody  and  not  like  himself,  and  that 
her  aunt's  gentle  face  was  clouded  in  consequence ;  and  she 
could  not  sometimes  help  the  suspicion  that  he  was  not  making 
a  farmer  of  himself;  but  the  next  summer  wind  would  blow 
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these  thoughts  away,  or  the  next  look  of  her  flowers  would  put 
them  out  of  her  head.  The  whole  courtyard  in  front  of  the 
house  had  been  given  up  to  her  peculiar  use  as  a  flower-garden, 
and  there  she  and  Hugh  made  themselves  very  busy. 

But  the  summer-time  came  to  an  end. 

It  was  a  November  morning,  and  Fleda  had  been  doing  some 
of  the  last  jobs  in  her  flower-beds.  She  was  coming  in  with 
spirits  as  bright  as  her  cheeks,  when  her  aunt's  attitude  and  look, 
more  than  usually  spiritless,  suddenly  checked  them.  Fleda 
gave  her  a  hopeful  kiss  and  asked  for  the  explanation. 

"  How  bright  you  look,  darling !  '*  said  her  aunt,  stroking  her 
cheek. 

"  Yes,  but  you  don't,  aunt  Lucy,     Wh&t  has  happened  ]" 

"  Mary  and  Jane  are  going  away.*  • 

«  Going  away  !— What  for  ? " 

"  They  are  tired  ol  the  place— don't  like  it,  I  suppose." 

"  Very  foolish  of  them  !  Well,  aunt  Lucy,  what  matter  ?  we 
can  get  plenty  more  in  their  room." 

'*  Not  from  the  city — ^not  possible ;  they  would  not  come  at 
this  time  of  year." 

**  Sure  ? — WeH,  then  here  we  can  at  any  rate." 

"  Here !  But  what  sort  of  persons  shall  we  get  here  1  And 
your  uncle — just  think ! — '" 

**0  but  I  think  we  can  manage,"  said  Fleda.  "When  do 
Mary  and  Jane  want  to  go  1 " 

**  Immediately ! — ^to-morrow — ^thay  are  not  willing  to  wait  till 
we  can  get  somebody.    Think  of  it !  '* 

"  Wefl  let  them  go,'*  said  Fleda, — **  the  sooner  the  better." 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  sure  I  dont  want  to  keep  them ;  but — ^"  and 
]\frs.  Rossitur  wrung  her  hands, — "  I  haven^  money  enough  to- 
pay  them  quite, — and  they  won't  go  without  it." 

Fleda  felt  shocked — so  much  that  she  could  not  hdp  look- 
ing it. 

"  But  can't  uncle  Rolf  give  it  you  1 " 

Mre.  Rossitur  shook  her  head.    **  I  have  asked  him.'* 

"  How  much  is  wanting  ? " 

"  Twenty-five.    Think  of  his  not  been  able  to  give  me  that !  ** 

Mrs.  Rossitur  burst  into  tears. 

"  Now  don't,  aunt  Lucy ! "  said  Fleda,  guarding  well  her  own 
composure ; — "  you  know  he  has  had  a  great  deal  to  spend  upon 
the  farm  and  pajing  men,  and  all,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  ho 
should  be  a  little  short  just  now, — now  cheer  up ! — we  can  get 
along  with  this  anyhow." 

"  I  asked  him,  said  lilrs.  Rossitur  through  her  tears,  "when 
he  would  be  able  to  giv^  it  to  me  ;  and  he  told  me  he  didn't 
know!"— 
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Fleda  ventured  no  Tcply  but  some  of  the  tenderest  caresses 
that  lips  and  arms  could  give ;  and  then  sprang  away  and  in 
three  minutes  was  at  her  auuf  s  side  again. 

"  Look  here,  aimt  Lucy,"  said  she  gently, — "  here  is  twenty 
dollars,  M  you  can  manage  the  five." 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  1 "  Mrs.  Rossitur  exclaimed. 

"  I  got  it  honestly.  It  is  mine,  aunt  Lucj^,**  said  Fleda 
smiHng.  "  Uncle  Orrin  gave  mo  some  money  just  before  wg 
came  away,  to  do  what  I  liked  with ;  and  I  haven't  wanted  to  da 
anything  with  it  till  how.** 

But  this  seemed  to  hurt  Mrs.  Rossitur  more  than  all  the  rest. 
Leaning  her  head  forward  upon  Flcda's  breast  and  clasping  her 
arms  about  her  she  cried  worse  tears  than  Fleda  had  seen  her 
shed.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  emergency  Fleda  would  have 
broken  down  utterly  too. 

**  That  it  should  have  come  to  this ! — I  can't  take  it,  dear 
Fleda  I"— 

"  Yes  you  must,  aunt  Lucy,**  said  Fleda  soothingly.  "  I 
couldn't  do  anything  else  with  it  that  would  give  me  so  much 
pleasure.  I  don't  want  it — ^it  would  lie  in  my  drawer  till  I  don't 
know  when.  **  Well  let  these  people  be  off  as  soon  as  th^  please. 
Don't  take  it  so — ^uncle  Rolf  will  have  money  again — only  just 
now  he  is  out,  I  suppose — and  we'll  get  somebody  else  in  the 
kitchen  that  will  do  nicely— you  see  if  we  don't." 

Mrs.  Rossftur's  embrace  said  what  words  were  powerless  to 
say. 

"  But  I  don't  know  how  we're  to  find  any  one  here  in  the 
country — I  don't  know  whoTl  go  to  look^I  am  sure  your  uncle 
won't  want  to, — and  Hugh  wouldn't  know — ^ 

"  I'll  go,"  said  Fleda  cheerfully ; — *^  Hugh  and  L  We  can  do 
famously — if  you'll  trust  me.  I  won't  promise  to  bring  home  a 
■^rench  cook." 

"  No  indeed — ^we  must  take  what  we  can  get.  But  you  can 
get  no  one  to-day,  and  they  will  be  off  by  the  morning's  coach — 
what  shall  we  do  to-morrow, — ^for  dinner  1    Your  uncle ^" 

**  rU  get  dinner,"  said  Fleda  caressing  her ; — "  I'll  take  all  that 
on  myself.  It  sha'n't  be  a  bad  dinner  either.  Unde  Rolf  will  like 
what  I  do  for  him,  I  dare  say.  Now  cheer  up,  aimt  Lucy ! — do— 
that's  all  I  ask  of  you.    Won  t  you  1 — for  me  ? " 

She  longed  to  speak  a  word  of  that  quiet  hope  with  which  in 
every  trouble  she  secretly  comforted  herself — she  wanted  to 
whisper  the  words  that  were  that  moment  in  her  own  mind, 
"  Truly  I  know  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them  that  fear  God ;" 
— ^but  her  natural  reserve  and  timidity  kept  her  lipi^  shut ;  to  her 
grief. 

The  women  were  paid  off  and  dismissed  and  departed  in  the 
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next  day's  coach  from  Montepoole.  Fleda  stood  at  the  front  door 
to  see  them  go,  with  a  curious  sense  that  there  was  an  empty 
house  at  her  back,  and  indeed  upon  her  back.  And  in  spite  of 
all  the  cheeriness  of  her  tone  to  her  aunt,  she  was  not  without 
some  shadowy  leeling  that  soberer  times  might  be  coming  upon 
them. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now  1 "  said  Hugh  close  beside  her. 

**  0  we  are  going  to  get  somebody  else,"  sai4  Fleda. 

<' Where?" 

"  I  don't  know ! — ^You  and  I  are  going  to  find  out." 

«  You  and  I ! " 

"  Yes.  We  are  going  out  after  dinner,  Hugh  dear,"  said  she 
turning  her  bright  merry  face  towards  him, — ^**to  pick  up  some- 
body." 

Linking  her  arm  within  his  she  went  back  to  the  deserted 
kitchen  i)remises  to  see  how  her  promise  about  taking  Mary's 
place  was  to  be  fulfilled. 

"  Do  you  know  where  to  look  ?"  said  Hugh. 

'*  I've  a  notion ;  but  the  first  thing  is  dinner,  that  uncle  Rolf 
mayn't  think  the  world  is  turning  topsy  turvy.  There  is  nothing 
at  all  here,  Hugh ! — nothing  in  the  world  but  bread — it's  a  blessing 
there  is  that.  Uncle  Rolf  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  cofiee 
dinner  to-day,  and  Fll  make  him  the  most  superb  omelette — ^that 
my  skill  is  equal  to  !  Hugh  dear,  you  shall  set  the  table. — You 
don't  know  how  1 — ^then  you  shall  make  the  toast,  and  I  will  set 
it  the  first  thing  of  all.  You  perceive  it  is  well  to  know  how  to 
do  evenrthing,  Mr.  Hugh  Rossitur." 

"  Where  did  you  learn  to  make  omelettes  ? "  said  Hugh  with 
laughing  admiration,  as  Fleda  bared  two  pretty  arms  and  ran 
about  the  very  impersonation  of  good-humoured  activity.  The 
table  was  set;  the  cofiee  was  making;  and  she  had  him  esta- 
bhshed  at  the  fire  with  two  great  plates,  a  pile  of  shoes  of  bread, 
and  the  toasting-iron. 

**  Where  ?  Oh  don't  you  remember  the  days  of  Mrs.  Renney  ? 
I  liuve  seen  Emile  make  them.  And  by  dint  of  trying  to  teach 
Mary  this  summer  I  have  taught  mysefi.  There  is  no  knowing, 
you  sec,  what  a  person  may  come  to." 

"  I  wonder  what  father  would  say  if  he  knew  you  had  made 
all  the  coffee  this  summer ! " 

"  That  is  an  unnecessary  speculation,  my  dear  Hugh,  as  I  have 
no  intention  of  telling  him.  But  see  ! — that  is  the  way  with 
speculators !     *  While  they  go  on  refining* — the  toast  bums !" 

The  coffee  and  the  omelette  and  the  toast  and  Mr.  Rossitur's 
favourite  French  salad,  were  served  with  beautiful  accuracy  ;  and 
he  was  quite  satisfied.  But  aunt  Lucy  looked  sadly  at  Fleda's 
flushed  face  and  saw  that  her  appetite  seemed  to  have  gone  off  in 
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the  steam  of  her  preparations.  Fleda  had  a  kind  of  heart-feast 
however  which  answered  as  well. 

Hugh  harnessed  the  httle  wagon,  for  no  one  was  at  hand  to 
do  it,  and  he  and  Fleda  set  off  as  early  as  possible  after  dinner. 
Fleda's  thoughts  had  turned  to  her  old  acquaintance  Cynthia 
Gall,  who  she  knew  was  out  ot  employment  and  staying  at  home 
somewhere  near  Montepoole.  They  got  the  exact  direction  from 
aunt  Miriam  who  approved  of  her  plan. 

It  "Was  a  pleasant  peaceful  drive  they  had.  They  never  were 
alone  together,  they  two.  but  vexations  seemed  to  lose  their 
power  or  be  forgotten ;  and  an  atmosphere  of  quietness  gather 
about  them,  the  natural  element  ot  both  hearts.  It  might  refuse 
its  presence  to  one,  but  the  attraction  of  both  together  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted: 

Miss  Cynthia's  present  abode  was  in  an  out-of-the-way  place, 
and  a  good  distance  oft ;  they  were  some  time  in  reaching  it.  The 
barest-looking  and  dingiest  ot  houses,  set  plump  in  a  green  field, 
without  one  softening  or  home-like  touch  from  any  home-feeling 
within ;  not  a  flower,  not  a  shrub,  not  an  out-house,  not  a  tree 
near.  One  would  have  thought  it  a  deserted  house,  but  that  a 
thin  wreath  of  smoke  lazily  stole  up  from  one  of  the  brown 
chimneys ;  and  graceful  as  that  was  it  took  nothing  from  the  hard 
stern  barrenness  below  which  told  of  a  worse  poverty  than  that  of 
paint  and  glazing. 

**  Can  this  be  the  place  ?"  said  Hugh. 

"  It  must  be.  You  stay  here  with  the  horse,  and  I'll  go  in 
and  seek  my  fortune. — Don't  promise  much,"  said  Fleda  shaking 
her  head. 

The  house  stood  back  from  the  road.  Fleda  picked  her  way 
to  it  along  a  little  footpath  which  seemed  to  be  the  equal  property 
of  the  geese.    Her  knock  brought  an  invitation  to  *'  come  in." 

An  elderly  woman  was  sitting  there  whose  appearance  did 
not  mend  the  general  impression.  She  had  the  same  dull  and 
unhopeful  look  that  her  house  had. 

"  Does  Mrs.  Gall  live  here  ?" 

"  I  do."  said  this  person. 

"Is  Cynthia  at  home?" 

The  woman  upon  this  raised  her  voice  and  directed  it  at  an 
inner  door. 

"  Lucindy  1"  said  she  in  a  diversity  of  tones,  —  "  Lucindy !  — 
cell  Cynthy  here's  somebody  wants  to  see  her."  —  But  no  one 
answered,  and  throwing  the  work  from  her  lap  the  woman  mut- 
tered she  would  go  and  see,  and  left  Fleda  with  a  cold  invitation 
to  sit  down. 

Dismal  work  !  Fleda  wished  herself  out  of  it.  The  house  did 
not  look  poverty-stricken  within*  but  poverty  must  have  struck 
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to  the  very  heart,  Flcda  thonght,  where  tbero  was  no  apparent 
cherishing  of  anything.  There  was  no  absolute  distress  visible, 
neither  was  there  a  sign  of  real  comfort  or  of  a  happy  home. 
She  could  not  £uicy  it  was  one. 

She  waited  so  long  that  she  was  sure  Cynthia  did  not  hold 
herself  in  readiness  to  see  company.  And  when  tlie  lady  at  last 
came  in  it  was  with  very  evideait  marks  ot  ^^  smarting  up'*  about 
her. 

<<  Why  it*s  Flidda  Ringgan  !*"  said  Miss  GaU,  after  a  dubious 
look  or  two  at  her  visitor.  ^'  How  do  you  do  I  I  didn't  *8pect  to 
see  you.    How  much  you  have  growea !  *' 

She  looked  really  pleased,  and  gave  Eleda's  hand  a  very  strong 
grasp  as  ^e  shook  it. 

"  There  ain't  no  fire  here  to-day,"  pursued  Cynthy,  paying  her 
attentions  to  the  fireplace, — "  we  let  it  go  down  on  account  of  our 
being  all  busy  out  at  the  back  of  the  house.  I  guess  you're  cold, 
ain't  you  1" 

Flcda  said  no,  and  remembered  that  the  woman  she  had  first 
£Qen  was  certainly  not  busy  at  the  back  of  the  house,  nor  any- 
where else  but  in  that  very  room,  where  she  had  tound  her  deep 
in  a  pile  of  patchwork. 

"  I  heerd  you  had  c(Miie  to  the  old  place.  Were  you  glad  to 
l>e  back  again  ?"  Cynthy  asked  with  a  s^ule  that  might  be  taken 
to  express  some  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  see  it  again." 

^^  I  hain't  seen  it  in  a  great  while.  I've  been  staying  to  hum 
this  year  or  twa  I  got  tired  o'  going  out,"  Cynthy  remarked, 
with  again  a  smile  very  peculiar  and  Fleda  thought  a  little 
sardonicaL    She  did  not  know  how  to  answer. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  come  along  down  yonder  1"  Cynthy  went 
on,  making  a  great  fuss  with  the  shovel  and  tongs  to  very  little 
f^urpose.    **  Ha'  you  come  all  the  way  from  Queechy  V 

^  Yes.    I  came  on  purpose  to  see  you,  Cynthy." 

Without  staying  to  ask  what  for.  Miss  Gall  now  went  out  to 
'*  the  back  of  the  house"  and  came  running  in  again  with  a  live 
brand  pinched  in  the  tongs,  and  a  long  ^1  of  smoke  running 
nfter  it.  Fleda  would  have  compounded  for  no  fire  and  no 
choking.  .  The  choking  was  only  useful  to  give  her  time  to  think. 
She  was  uncertain  how  to  bring  in  her  errand. 

"  And  how  is  Mis'  Plumfield  T'  said  Cynthy,  in  aa  interval  of 
blowing  the  brand. 

^  She  is  quite  well ;  but,  Cynthy,  you  need  not  have  taken  all 
that  trouble  for  me.    I  cannot  stay  but  a  few  minutes." 

**  There  is  wood  enough !"  Cynthia  remarked  with  one  of  her 
grim  smiles ;  an  essertion  Fleda  could  not  help  doubting.  Indeed 
fihfi  thought  Mifia.  Gall  had  grown  altogether  more  disagreeable 
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tban  she  lucd  to  be  in  old  times.  Why,  aha  could  not  divine, 
unless  the  souring  effect  had  gone  on  with  the  yaurs. 

"  And  what*a  become  of  Earl  Douglass  and  Mis*  Douglass  ?  I 
bain*t  hcerd  nothin*  of  *em  this  great  whik.  I  always  told  your 
l^ndpa  he*d  ha  sared  himseli  a  great  deal  o*  trouble  if  he*a  ha* 
let  Earl  Douglass  take  hold  of  things.  Yoa  haJn't  got  Mr.  Diden- 
hover  into  the  works  again  I  fipaesa,  have  you  t  lie  was  there  a 
good  spell  after  your  grandpa  Sed.** 

"  I  haven't  seen  Mrs.  Douglass,"  said  Fleda.  "  But,  Cynthy, 
what  do  you  think  I  have  come  here  for  ]  ** 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Cynthy,  with  anotiicr  of  her  peculiar 
looks  directed  at  the  £a!e.  ^  X  s*pose  you  want  soiaeh^n  nother 
ofnie." 

"  I  have  come  to  see  if  you  wouldn't  coma  and  line  with  my 
aunt»  Mrs.  Bossitur.  We  are  kft  alone  and  waot  somebody  very 
xQUch ;  and  I  thought  I  would  find  you  out  and  soe  if  we  couldn't 
Lave  you,  first  of  all, — before  I  looked  for  anybody  else." 

Cynthy  was  absolutely  silent.  She  sat  before  the  fire,  her 
feet  stretched  out  towards  it  as  far  as  they  would  go,  and  her 
£trsQS  crossed,  and  not  moving  her  steady  gaze  at  the  smoking 
wood,  or  the  chimney-back,  whichever  it  might  be  ;  but  there  was 
in  the  comers  of  her  mouth  the  threat(^ung  of  a  smile  that 
Pleda  did  not  at  all  like. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  it,  Cynthy  ?" 

^'  I  reckon  you*d  best  get  somebody  else,**  said  Miss  Gall  with 
a  kind  of  condescending  dryness^  and  the  smile  showing  a  little 
more. 

"  AVhy  ?*'  said  Fleda.  "  I  would  a  great  deal  rather  have  an 
old  friend  than  a  sti-anger." 

"  Be  you  the  housekeeper  ] "  said  Cynthy  a  little  abniptly. 

"01  am  a.little  of  everything,**  said  Fleda ; — ^*  cook  and  housc- 
keejDcr  and  whatever  comes  first  X  want  you  to  come  and  be 
housekeeper,  Cynthy.'* 

^  I  reckon  Mis*  Bossitur  don*t  have  much  to  do  with  her  help, 
<iocs  she  1**  said  Cynthy  after  a  pause,  during  which  the  corners 
of  her  mouth  never  changed.  The  tone  of  piqued  independenco 
let  some  light  into  Fleda*s  mind. 

'•  She  is  not  strong  enough  to  do  mnch  herself,  and  she  wants 
some  one  that  will  take  all  the  trouble  from  her.  You'd  have  the 
field  ail  to  yourselt,  Cynthy." 

"  Your  aunt  sets  two  tables  I  calculate,  don't  she  ?" 

*•  Yes — my  uncle  doesn't  like  to  have  any  but  his  own  family 
around  him." 

"  I  guess  I  shouldn't  suit !"  said  Miss  Gall,  after  another  little 
pause,  and  stooping  very  diligently  to  pick  up  some  scattered 
shreds  from  the  fioor.  But  Fleda  could  see  the  flushed  face  and  the 
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smile  which  pride  and  a  touch  of  spiteful  pleasure  in  the  revenge 
she  was  taking  made  particularly  hateful  She  needed  no  more 
convincing  that  Miss  Gall  ^  wouldn't  suit  ;'*  but  she  was  sorry  at 
the  same  time  for  the  perverseness  that  had  so  needlessly  disap- 

Eointed  her ;  and  went  rather  pensively  back  again  down  the 
ttle  footpath  to  the  waiting  wagon. 

"  This  is  hardly  the  romance  of  life,  dear  Hugh,"  she  said  as 
she  seated  herself. 

"  Haven't  you  succeeded  ?" 

Fleda  shook  her  head. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?" 

"  O — pride, — injured  pride  of  station  !  The  wrong  of  not 
coming  to  our  table  and  putting  her  knife  into  our  butter." 

"  And.  living  in  such  a  place  !" — said  Hugh. 

"  You  don't  know  what  a  place.  They  are  miserably  poor,  I 
am  sure  ;  and  yet — I  suppose  that  the  less  people  have  to  be 
proud  of  the  more  they  make  of  what  is  left,    roor  people  !  — ^ 

"  Poor  Fleda !"  said  Hugh  looking  at  her.  "  What  will  you 
do  now?" 

"  0  we'll  do  somehow,"  said  she  cheerfully.  "  Perhaps  it  is 
just  as  well  after  all,  for  Cynthy  isn't  the  smartest  woman  in  the 
world.  I  remember  grandpa  used  to  say  he  didn't  believe  she 
could  get  a  bean  into  the  middle  of  her  bread." 

"  A  bean  into  the  middle  of  her  bread  !"  said  Hugh. 

But  Fleda's  sobriety  was  quite  banished  by  his  mystified  look, 
and  her  laugh  rang  along  over  the  fields  before  she  answered 
him. 

That  laugh  had  blo^  away  all  the  vapours,  for  the  present  at 
least,  and  they  jogged  on  again  very  sociably. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Fleda,  after  a  while  of  silent  enjoyment 
in  the  changes  of  scene  and  the  mild  autumn  weather, — ^**  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  wasn't  very  well  for  me  that  we  came  away  llom 
New  York." 

"  I  dare  say  it  was,"  said  Hugh, — "  since  we  came ;  but  what 
makes  you  say  so  1" 

"  I  don't  mean  that  it  was  for  anybody  else,  but  for  me.  I 
think  I  was  a  little  proud  of  our  nice  things  there." 

"Fow,  Fleda  1"  said  Hugh  with  a  look  of  appreciating  affec- 
tion. 

"  Yes  I  was,  a  little:  It  didn't  make  the  greatest  part  of  my 
love  for  them,  I  am  sure  ;  but  I  think  I  had  a  little,  undefined, 
sort  of  pleasure  in  the  feeling  that  they  were  better  and  prettier 
than  other  people  had." 

**  You  are  sure  you  are  not  proud  of  your  little  King  Charles 
now  ?"  said  Hugh. 

**  I  don't  know  but  I  am,"  said  Fleda  laughixg.    «*  But  hoiiy 
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much  pleaaanter  it  is  here  on  almost  eyexy  account.  Look  at  the 
beautiful  sweep  of  the  ground  off  among  those  hills — isn*t  it  7 
What  an  exquisite  horizon  line,  Hugh  V 

**  And  what  a  sky  over  it !" 

^  Yea — ^I  love  these  fall  skies.  Oh  I  would  a  great  deal  rather 
be  here  than  in  any  citythat  ever  was  built  P 

"  So  would  I,"  said  Hugh.    •*  But  the  thing  is '' 

!frleda  knew  quite  weU  what  the  thing  was,  and  did  not 
answer. 

"  But,  my  dear  Hugh,"  she  said  presently, — "  I  don't  remem- 
ber that  sweep  of  hills  when  we  were  coming  V* 

"  You  were  going  the  other  way,"  said  Hugh. 

"  Yes,  but,  Hugh, — I  am  sure  we  did  not  pass  these  grain 
fields.    We  must  have  got  into  the  wrong  road." 

Hush  drew  the  reins,  and  looked,  and  doubted. 

"  There  is  a  house  yonder,"  said  Fleda, — ^  we  had  better  drive 
on  and  ask." 

**  There  is  no  house — " 

"  Yes  there  is — behind  that  piece  of  wood.  Look  over  it — 
don't  you  see  a  light  curl  of  blue  smoke  against  the  sky !  — Wc* 
never  passed  that  house  and  wood,  I  am  certain.  We  ought  to 
make  haste,  for  the  afternoons  are  short  now,  and  you  will  please 
to  recollect  there  is  nobody  at  home  to  get  tea." 

"  I  hope  Lucas  will  get  upon  one  of  his  everlasting  talks  with 
father,"  said  Hugh. 

"  And  that  it  will  hold  till  we  get  home,**  said  Fleda.  «  It 
will  be  the  happiest  use  Lucas  has  made  of  his  tongue  in  a  good 
while." 

Just  as  they  stopped  before  a  substantial-looking  farm-house 
a  man  came  from  the  other  way  and  stopped  there  too,  with  his 
hand  upon  the  gate. 

**  How  far  ai-e  we  from  Queechy,  sir  1 "  said  Hugh. 

"  You're  not  from  it  at  aU,  sir,"  said  the  man  pohtely.  "  You're 
in  Queechy,  sir,  at  present" 

"  Is  this  the  right  road  from  Montepoole  to  Queechy  village  ?" 

"It  is  not,  sir.  It  is  a  very  tortuous  direction  indeed. 
Have  I  not  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Rossitur's  young 
gentleman  1 " 

Mr.  Rossitur's  young  gentleman  acknowledged  his  rela- 
tionship and  begged  the  favour  of  being  set  in  the  right  way 
home. 

"  With  much  pleasure !  You  have  been  showing  Miss  Rossitur 
the  picturesque  country  about  Montepoole  ? " 

"  My  cousin  and  I  have  been  there  on  business,  and  lost  our 
way  coming  back." 
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^  Ah  I  dare  say.  Yerj  easy.  First  time  yoit  haTo  been 
tucre  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  we  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  home." 

"  Weil,  sir, — you  know  the  road  by  Deacon  Patterson's  ? — 
comes  out  just  above  the  lake  ?" 

Hugh  (fid  not  remember. 

"  Well — you  keep  this  road  straight  on,— -Fm  sorry  you  are 
in  a  hurry, — you  keep  on  till-— do  you  know  when  you  strike  Mr. 
Harrises  ground  V 

No.  Hugh  knew  nothing  about  it,  nor  Fleda. 

"  Well  I'll  tell  you  now  how  it  is,"  said  the  stranger,  "  if  you'll- 
permit  mo.  You  and  your — a — cousin — come  in  and  do  us  the 
pleasure  of  taking  some  refreshment — I  know  my  sister  'U  have 
her  table  set  out  by  this  time — and  I'll  do  myself  the  honour  of 
introducing  you  to — a — these  strange  roads,  afterwards." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  but  that  trouble  is  unnecessary — cannot  you 
direct  us  1 " 

"  No  trouble — indeed,  sir,  I  assure  you,  I  should  esteem  it  a 
favour — very  highly.  I — I  am  Dr.  Quackenboss,  sir ;  you  may 
have  heard — " 

*•  Thank  you,  Dr.  Quackenboss,  but  we  have  no  time  this  after- 
noon— we  are  very  anxious  to  reach  home  as  soon  as  possible;  if 
you  would  be  so  good  as  to  put  us  in  the  way." 

"  I  really,  sir,  I  am  afraid — to  a  person  ignorant  of  the  various 
localities — You  will  lose  no  time —I  will  just  hitch  your  horse 
hero,  and  I'll  have  mine  ready  by  the  time  this  young  lady  has 
rested.  Miss — a — won't  you  join  with  me  ?  I  assure  you  I  will 
not  put  you  to  the  expense  of  a  minute — Thank  you  ! — Mr. 
Harden ! — just  clap  the  saddle  on  to  Lollypop  and  have  him  up 
here  in  three  seconds. — Thank  you  ! — My  dear  Miss — a — won't 
you  take  my  arm  ?    I  am  gratified,  I  assure  you." 

Yielding  to  the  apparent  impossibility  of  getting  anything  out 
of  Dr.  Quackenboss,  except  civility,  and  to  the  i^eal  difficulty  of 
disappointing  such  very  earnest  good  will,  Fleda  and  Hugh  did 
what  older  persons  would  not  have  done, — alighted  and  walked 
up  to  the  house. 

"  This  is  quite  a  fortuitous  occurrence,"  the  doctor  went  on  ; 
— "  I  have  often  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Rossitur's  family 
in  church — in  the  little  church  ab  Queechy  Rim — and  that 
enabled  me  to  recognise  your  cousin  as  soon  as  I  saw  him  in  the 
wagon.  Perhaps,  ISIiss — a — you  may  have  possibly  heard  of  my 
name  1 — Quackenboss — I  don't  know  that  you  imderstood — " 

"  I  have  heard  it,  sir." 

**My  Irishmen — Miss — a — my  Irish  labourers,  can't  get  hold 
of  but  one  end  of  it ;  they  call  me  Boss — ha,  ha,  ha  !" 
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Meda  hoped  his  patients  did  not  get  hold  of  the  other  end  of 
it,  and  trembled,  visibly. 

"  Hard  to  pull  a  man's  name  to  pieces  before  his  face, — ^ha, 
ha !  but  I  am — ^a — not  one  thing  myself, — a  kind  of  heterogynous 
— ^I  am  a  piece  of  a  physician  and  a  little  in  the  agricultural  hnc 
also  ;  so  it's  all  fair. 

"  The  Irish  treat  my  name  as  liardly,  Dr.  Quackenboss — ^they 
call  me  nothing  but  Miss  Eing-again." 

And  then  Fleda  could  laugh,  and  laugh  she  did,  so  heartily 
that  the  doctor  was  delighted. 

"  Ring-again !  ha,  ha !  —  Yery  good !  —  Well,  Miss — a  ~  I 
shouldn't  think  that  anybody  in  your  service  would  ever — a — 
ever  let  you  put  your  name  in  practice." 

But  Fleda's  dehght  at  the  excessive  gallantiT"  and  awkward- 
ness of  this  speech  was  almost  too  much ;  or,  as  the  doctor 
pleasantly  remarked,  her  nerves  were  too  many  for  her ;  and 
every  one  of  them  was  dancing  by  the  time  they  reached  the  hall- 
door.  The  doctor's  flourishes  lost  not  a  bit  of  their  angularity 
from  his  tall  ungainly  figure  and  a  lantern-jawed  face,  the  lower 
member  of  which  had  now  and  then  a  somewhat  lateral  play 
when  he  was  speaking,  which  curiously  aided  the  quaint  effect  of 
his  words.  He  ushered  his  guests  into  the  house,  seeming  in  a 
flow  of  self-gratulation. 

The  supper-table  was  spread,  sure  enough,  and  hovering  about 
it  was  the  doctor's  sister ;  a  lady  in  whom  Fleda  only  saw  a 
Dutch  face,  with  eyes  that  made  no  impression,  disagreeable  fair 
hair,  and  a  string  of  gilt  beads  round  her  neck.  A  painted  yellow 
floor  under  foot,  a  room  that  looked  excessively  wooden  and  smelt 
of  cheese,  bare  walls  and  a  well-filled  table,  was  all  that  she  took 
in  besides. 

**  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  you  to  my  sister,"  said  the 
doctor  with  suavity.  "  Flora,  the  Irish  domestics  of  this  young 
lady  call  her  name  Miss  Ring-again — if  she  will  let  us  know  how 
it  ought  to  be  called  we  shall  be  happy  to  be  informed." 

Dr.  Quackenboss  was  made  happy. 

"  Miss  Ringgan — ^and  this  young  gentleman  is  young  Mr. 
Rossitur — ^the  gentleman  that  has  taken  Squire  Ringgan's  old 
place.  We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  them  lose  their  way  this 
afternoon,  coming  from  the  Pool,  and  they  have  just  stepped  in 
to  see  if  you  can't  find  'em  a  mouthful  of  something  they  can  eat, 
while  Lollypop  is  a  getting  ready  to  see  them  home." 

Poor  Miss  Flora  immediately  disappeared  into  the  kitchen,  to 
order  a  bit  of  superior  cheese  and  to  have  some  slices  of  ham 
put  on  the  gridiron,  and  then  coming  back  to  the  common  room 
went  rummaging  about  from  cupboard  to  cupboard,  in  search  of 
cak&  and  sweetmeats.    Fleda  protested  and  begged  in  vain. 
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"  She  was  so  sorry  she  hadn*t  knowed ,"  Miss  Flora  said, — 
"she'd  ha'  had  some  cakes  made  that  maybe  they  coiild  have 
eaten,  but  the  bread  was  dry ;  and  the  cheese  wa'n't  as  good 
somehow  as  the  last  one  they  cut ;  maybe  Miss  Ringgan  would 
prefer  a  piece  of  newer-made,  if  she  liked  it ;  and  she  hadn't  had 
good  lucK  with  her  preserves  last  summer — the  most  of  'em  had 
fomented — she  thought  it  was  the  damp  weather  ;  but  there  was 
some  stewed  pears  that  maybe  she  would  be  so  ^ood  as  to  ap- 
prove— and  there  was  some  ham!  whatever  else  it  was  it  was 
hot!—" 

It  was  impossible,  it  was  impossible,  to  do  dishonour  to  all 
this  hospitality  and  kindness  and  pride  that  was  brought  out 
for  them.  Early  or  late,  they  must  eat,  in  mere  gratitude.  The 
difficulty  was  to  avoid  eating  everything.  Hugh  and  Fleda  ma- 
naged to  compoimd  the  matter  with  each  other,  one  taking  the 
cake  and  pears,  and  the  other  the  ham  and  cheese.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  overflow  of  good-will  Fleda  bethought  her  to  ask  if 
Miss  Flora  knew  of  any  girl  or  woman  that  would  go  out  to  ser- 
vice. Miss  Flora  took  the  matter  into  grave  consideration  as 
soon  as  her  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  their  cups  of  tea  had  sub- 
sided. She  did  not  commit  herself,  but  thought  it  possible  that 
one  of  the  Finns  might  be  willing  to  go  out. 

«  Where  do  they  live  ?" 

"  It's — a — ^not  far  from  Queechy  Run,"  said  the  doctor,  whose 
now-and-thcn  hesitation  in  the  midst  of  his  speech  was  never  for 
want  of  a  thought  but  simply  and  merely  for  the  best  words  to 
clothe  it  in. 

"  Is  it  in  our  way  to-night  T* 

He  could  make  it  so,  the  doctor  said,  with  pleasure,  for  it 
would  give  him  permission  to  gallant  them  a  Httle  further. 

They  had  several  miles  yet  to  go,  and  the  sun  went  down  as 
they  were  passing  through  Queechy  Run.  Under  that  still  cool 
clear  autumn  sky  Fleda  would  have  enjoyed  the  ride  very  much, 
but  that  her  unfulfilled  errand  was  weighing  upon  her,  and  she 
feared  her  aunt  and  uncle  might  want  her  services  before  she 
could  be  at  home.  Still,  late  as  it  was,  she  determined  to  stop 
for  a  minute  at  Mrs.  Finn's  and  go  home  with  a  clear  conscience. 
At  her  door,  and  not  till  there,  the  doctor  was  prevailed  upon 
to  part  company,  the  rest  of  the  way  being  perfectly  plain. 

Iklrs.  Finn's  house  was  a  great  unprepossessing  building; 
washed  and  dried  by  the  rain  and  sun  into  a  dark  dingy  colour, 
the  only  one  that  had  ever  supplanted  the  original  hue  of  the 
fresh-sawn  boards.  This  indeed  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  in 
the  country ;  near  all  the  houses  of  the  Deepwater  settlement 
were  in  the  same  case.  Fleda  went  up  a  flight  of  steps  to  what 
seemed  the  front  door,  but  the  girl  that  answered  her  knock  led 
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her  down  them  again  and  round  to  a  lower  entrance  on  the  other 
side.  This  introduced  Fleda  to  a  large  ground-floor  apartment, 
probably  the  common  room  of  the  femily,  with  the  large  kitchen 
fireplace  and  flagged  hearth  and  wall  cupboards,  and  the  only 
furniture  the  usual  red-backed  splinter  chairs  and  wooden  table, 
A  woman  standing  before  the  fire  with  a  broom  in  her  haniT 
answered  Fleda*s  inclination  with  a  saturnine  nod  of  the  head, 
and  fetching  one  of  the  red-backs  from  the  wall  bade  her  ^id) 
down." 

Poor  Fleda*s  nerves  bade  her  "go  away."  The  people  looked 
like  their  house.  The  principal  woman,  who  remained  standinr 
broom  in  hand  to  hear  Fleda's  business,  was  in  good  truth  a  dark, 
personage  ;  her  head  covered  with  black  hair,  her  person  with  & 
dingy  black  calico,  and  a  suUen  cloud  lowering  over  her  eye.  At 
the  comer  of  the  fireplace  was  an  old  woman,  laid  by  in  an  easy 
chair ;  disabled,  it  was  plain,  not  from  mental  but  oodily  infir- 
mity ;  for  her  face  had  a  cast  of  mischief  which  could  not  stand 
with  the  innocence  of  second  childhood.  At  the  other  comer  sat 
an  elderly  woman  sewing,  with  tokens  of  her  trade  for  yards  on 
the  floor  around  her.  Rick  at  the  far  side  of  the  room  a  young 
man  was  eating  his  supper  at  the  table  alone ;  and  under  the 
table,  on  the  floor,  the  enormous  family  bread  trough  was  un- 
wontedly  filled  with  the  sewing  woman*s  child,  which  had  with 
superhuman  eflbrts  crawled  into  it  and  lay  kicking  and  crowing 
in  delight  at  its  new  cradle.  Fleda  did  not  know  how  to  enter 
upon  her  business. 

"  I  have  been  looking,"  she  began,  "for  a  person  who  is  willing 
to  go  out  to  work — ^Miss  Flora  Quackenboss  told  me  perhaps  I 
might  find  somebody  hero.'* 

"  Somebody  to  help  ?**  said  the  woman  beginning  to  use  her 
broom  upon  the  hearth. — ^**  Who  wants  'em  1 " 

"  Mrs.  Rossitur — my  aunt." 

"  Mrs.  Rossitur  ?  —  what,  down  to  old  Squire  Ringgan's 
place?" 

"  Yes.    We  are  left  alone  and  want  somebody  very  much." 

"  Do  you  want  her  only  for  a  few  days,  or  do  you  calculate  to 
have  her  stop  longer  ?  because  you  know  it  wouldn't  be  worth  the 
while  to  put  oneself  out  for  a  week." 

"  O  we  want  her  to  stay, — if  we  suit  each  other." 

"  Well  I  don't  know,"  said  the  woman  going  on  with  her 
sweeping, — "  I  could  let  you  have  Hannah,  but  I  'spect  I'll  want 
her  to  hum — What  does  Mis'  Rossitur  calculate  to  give  V* 

"  I  don't  know — anjrthing  that's  reasonable." 

"  Hannah  kin  go — ^just  as  good  as  not,"  said  the  old  woman 
in  the  comer  rubbing  her  hands  up  and  down  her  lap ; — ^^  Hannah 
kin  go,  just  as  good  as  not  1" 
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'^  Hannah  ain*t  a  goiog,**  said  the  firsfc  Bpeaker,  aaswemie 
without  looking  at  her.  '^  Hannah  *11  be  wanted  to  hum  ;  and 
she  ain't  a  well  girl  neither ;  she*s  kind  o*  weak  in  her  muscles ; 
and  I  calculate  you  want  somebody  that  can  take  hold  lively. 
There's  Lucy — jf  she  took  a  notion  *A«  could  go — but  she'd 
please  herseft  about  it.  She  won't  do  nothing  without  she  has  a 
notion." 

This  was  inconclusive,  and  desirine  to  bring  matters  to  a 

Eoint  Fleda  after  a  pause  asked  if  this  lady  thought  Lucy  would 
ave  a  notion  to  go. 

"  Well  I  can't  say — she  ain't  to  hum  or  yo^  could  ask  her. 
She's  down  to  Iklis'  Douglass's,  working  for  her  to^iay.  Do  you 
know  Mis'  Douglass? — Earl  Douglass's  wife  V* 

"  O  yes,  I  knew  her  long  ago,"  said  Fleda,  thinking  it  might 
be  as  well  to  throw  in  a  spice  of  ingratiation  ; — '^  I  am  Fleda 
Binggan.    I  used  to  live  here  with  my  grandfather." 

"  Don't  say !  Well  I  thought  you  had  a  kind  o'  look — the 
old  Squire's  granddarter,  ain't  you  ? " 

"  She  looks  like  her  father,"  said  the  sewing  woman  laying 
down  her  needle,  which  indeed  had  been  little  hindrance  to  bar 
admiration  since  Fleda  came  in. 

"  She's  a  real  pretty  gal,"  said  the  old  woman  in  the  comer. 

"  He  was  as  smart  a  lookin'  man  as  there  was  in  Queechy 
^wnship,  or  Montepoole  either,"  the  sewing  woman  went  on, 
"Do  you  mind  him,  Flidda  1 " 

"  Anastasy,"  said  the  old  woman  aside,  *'let  Hannah  go  ! " 

**  Hannah's  a  going  to  keep  to  hum  ! — Well  about  Lucy,"  §he 
said,  as  Fleda  rose  to  go,— "I  can't  just  say — supposin'  you  come 
here  to-morrow  afternoon — there's  a  few  conung  to  quilt,  and 
IxLcy  '11  be  to  hum  then.  I  should  admire  to  Imve  you,-^and 
then  you  and  Lucy  can  agree  what  you'll  fix  upon.  You  can  get 
somebody  to  bring  you,  can't  you  1 " 

Fleda  inwardly  shiank,  but  managed  to  ^t  off  with  thanks 
and  without  making  a  positive  promise,  which  Miss  Anastasia 
would  fain  have  had.  She  was  glad  to  be  out  of  the  house  and 
driving  off  with  Hugh. 

"  How  deUcious  the  open  air  feels ! " 

"  What  has  this  visit  produced  1 "  said  Hugh. 

"  An  invitation  to  a  party,  and  a  slight  possibility  that  at  the 
party  I  may  find  what  I  want." 

"  A  pailiy ! "  said  Hugh.    Fleda  laughed  and  explained. 

"  And  do  you  intend  to  go  1 " 

**  Not  I ! — at  least  I  thiti  not.  But,  Hugh,  don't  say  anything 
about  all  this  to  aunt  Lucy.    She  would  be  troubled." 

Fleda  had  certainly  when  she  came  away  no  notion  of  improv- 
ing her  acquaintance  with  Aliss  Anastasia ;  but  the  suppei*,  and 
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the  breakfast  and  the  dinner  of  the  next  day,  with  all  the  name- 
less and  almost  numberless  duties  of  housework  that  filled  up 
the  time  between,  wrought  her  to  a  very  strong  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  having  some  kind  of  "help  soon.  Mrs.  Rossitur 
wearied  herself  excessively  with  doing  very  little,  and  then  looked 
so  sad  to  see  Fleda  working  on,  that  it  was  more  disheartening 
and  harder  to  bear  than  the  fatigue.  Hugh  was  a  most  faithful 
and  invaluable  coadjutor,  and  his  lack  of  strength  was  like  her 
own  made  up  by  energy  of  will ;  but  neither  of  them  could  bear 
the  strain  long ;  and  when  the  final  clearing  away  of  the  dinner- 
dishes  gave  her  a  breathing-time  she  resolved  to  dress  herself 
and  put  her  thimble  in  her  pocket  and  go  over  to  Miss  Finn's 
quilting.  Miss  Lucy  might  not  be  like  Miss  Anastasia ;  and  if  she 
were,  anything  that  had  hands  and  feet  to  move  instead  of  her 
own  would  be  welcome. 

Hugh  went  with  her  to  the  door  and  was  to  come  for  her  at 
«atneU 
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With  8Uperfl,uity  of  htDoedingr 

First  makes  you  sick;  and  then  with  feeding. 

jEKTsre. 

Miss  Anabtasia  was  a  little  surprised  and  a  good  deal  gratified. 
Fled  a  saw,  by  her  coming,  and  played  the  hostess  with  great 
benignity.  The  quilting-fi^me  was  stretched  in  an  upper  room, 
not  in  the  long  kitchen,  to  Fleda*s  joy ;  most  of  the  company 
Tvere  already  seated  at  it,  and  she  haa  to  go  through  a  long  string 
of  introductions  before  she  was  permitted  to  take  her  place. 
First  of  all.  Earl  Douglass's  wife,  who  rose  up  and  taking  both 
Fleda's  hands  squeezed  and  shook  them  heartily,  giving  her  with 
eye  and  lip  a  most  genial  welcome.  This  lady  had  every  look  of 
bleing  a  very  dever  woman  ;  "  a  manager"  she  was  said  to  be  ;  and 
indeed  her  very  nose  had  a  little  pinch  which  prepared  one  for 
nothing  superfluous  about  her.  Even  her  dress  could  not  have 
wanted  another  breadth  firom  the  skirt  and  had  no  fulness  to 
spare  about  the  body.  Neat  as  a  pin  though ;  and  a  well-to-do 
look  through  it  all.  Miss  Quackenboss  Fleda  recognised  as  an 
old  friend,  gilt  beads  and  alL  Catherine  Douglass  had  grown  up 
to  a  pretty  girl  during  the  five  years  since  Flecbi  had  left  Queechy, 
and  gave  her  a  greeting  half  smiling  half  shy.  There  was  a  Httle 
more  affluence  about  the  flow  of  her  drapery,  and  the  pink  ribbon 
round  her  neck  was  confined  by  a  little  dainty  Jew's  harp  of  a 
brooch ;  she  had  her  mother's  pmch  of  the  nose  too.  Then  there 
were  two  other  young  ladies  ; — Miss  Letitia  Ann  Thornton,  a  tall 
grown  girl  in  pantalettes,  evidently  a  would-be  aristocrat  from 
the  air  of  her  head  and  lip,  with  a  well-looking  face  and  looking 
well  knowing  of  the  same,  and  sporting  neat  Httle  white  cuffs  at 
her  wrists,  the  only  one  who  bore  such  a  distinction.  The  third 
of  these  damsels,  Jessie  Healy,  impressed  Fleda  with  having  been 
brought  up  upon  coarse  meat  and  having  grown  heavy  in  conse- 
quence ;  the  other  two  were  extremely  fair  and  delicate,  both  in 
complexion  and  feature.  Her  aunt  Syra  Fleda  recognised  with- 
out particular  pleasure  and  managed  to  seat  herself  at  the  quilt 
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with  the  sewing  woman  and  Ifiss  Hannah  between  them.  Miss 
Lucy  Finn  she  found  seated  at  her  right  hand,  but  after  all  the 
ciyiuties  she  had  just  gone  through  ^eda  had  not  courage  just 
then  to  dash  into  business  with  her,  and  Miss  Lucy  herself 
stitched  away  and  was  dumb. 

So  were  the  rest  of  the  nartj — rather.  The  presence  of  the 
new-comer  seemed  to  have  tne  enect  of  a  spelL  Irleda  could  not 
think  they  had  been  as  silent  before  her  joining  them  as  they 
were  for  some  time  afterwards.  The  young  ladies  were  absolutely 
mute,  and  conversation  seemed  to  flag  even  among  the  elder  ones ;  ' 
and  if  Fleda  ever  raised  her  eyes  from  the  quilt  to  look  at  some- 
body she  was  sure  to  see  somebody's  eyes  looking  at  her,  with  a 
curiosity  well  enough  defined  and  mixed  with  a  more  or  less 
amount  of  benevolence  and  pleasure.  Fleda  was  growing  very 
industrious  and  feeling  her  cheeks  grow  warm,  when  the  checked 
stream  of  conversation  began  to  take  revaige  by  timaing  its  tide 
upon  her. 

^  Are  you  glad  to  be  back  to  Queechy,  Fleda  ?  **  said  Mrs. 
Douglass  from  the  o})posite  far  end  of  the  quilt. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Fleda,  smiling  back  her  answer, — "on 
isome  accounts.*' 

"  Ain*t  she  growed  like  her  father,  Mis'  Douglass  ?**  said  the 
sewing  woman.  "Do  you  recollect  Walter  Bmggan — what  a 
handsome  feller  he  was  ? " 

The  two  opposite  girls  immediately  found  something  to  say  to 
each  other. 

"  She  ain't  a  bit  more  like  him  than  she  is  like  her  mother,** 
said  Mrs.  Douglass^  biting  off  the  end  of  her  thread  energetically. 
''  Amy  Ringgan  was  a  sweet  good  woman  as  ever  was  in  this 
town." 

Again  her  daughter's  glance  and  smile  went  over  to  the 
Bpeaker. 

"  You  stay  in  Queechy  and  live  like  Queechy  folks  do,"  Mrs. 
Douglass  added,  nodding  encouragingly,  "and  you'll  beat  both 
on  'em." 

But  this  speech  jarred,  and  Fleda  wished  it  had  not  been 
spoken. 

"  How  does  your  uncle  like  farming  ?'*  said  aunt  Syra. 

A  home-thrust,  which  Fleda  parried  by  saying  he  had  hardly 
got  accustomed  to  it  yet. 

"  What's  been  his  business  7  what  has  he  been  doing  all  his 
life  till  now  ?"  said  the  sewing  woman. 

Fleda  rephed  that  he  h»i  had  no  business ;  and  after  the 
minds  of  the  company  had  had  time  to  enteitain  this  statement 
she  was  startled  by  Miss  Lucy's  voice  at  her  elbow. 

^  It  seems  kina  o'  curious,  don't  it,  that  a  man  should  live  to 
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be  forty  or  fifty  years  old  and  not  know  anything  of  tbo  earth,  he 
gets  his  bread  from  ?'* 

"  What  makes  you  think  he  don't  V*  said  Miss  Thoraton 
rather  tartly, 

"  She  wa'n't  speaking  o'  nobody/'  said  aunt  Syra. 

"  I  was — ^I  was  speaking  of  man — I  was  speaking  abstractly,'* 
said  Fleda's  right-hand  neighbour. 

^  What's  abstractly  ?"  said  Miss  Anaatasia,  scornfully. 

"  Where  do  you  get  hold  of  such  hard  words,  Lucy  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Douglass. 

"  I  dou't  know,  l^Iis'  Douglass ; — ^they  come  to  me ;— it's  prac- 
tice, I  suppose.    I  had  no  intention  of  being  obscure." 

"  One  kind  o'  word's  as  easy  as  another,  I  suppose,  when 
you're  used  to  it,  ain't  it  ?"  said  the  sewing  woman. 

"  What's  abstractly  1"  said  the  mistress  of  the  house  again. 

^*  Look  in  the  dictionary,  if  you  want  to  know,"  said  her 
sister. 

"  I  don't  want  to  know — ^I  only  want  you  to  telL" 

"  When  do  you  get  time  for  it,  Lucy  1  ha'n't  you  nothing  else 
to  practise  ?"  pursued  Mrs.  Douglass. 

"  Yes,  Mis'  Douglass ;  but  then  there  are  times  for  exertion, 
and  other  times  less  disposable  ;  and  when  I  feel  thoughtful,  or 
low,  I  commonly  retire  to  my  room  and  contemplate  the  stars  or 
\7rite  a  composition." 

The  sewing  woman  greeted  this  speech  with  an  unqualified 
ha!  hal  and  Fleda  involuntarily  raised  her  head  to  look  at  the 
last  speaker ;   but  there  was  nothing  to  be  noticed  about   her 
except  that  she  was  in  rather  nicer  order  than  the  rest  of  the ' 
Finn  family. 

"  Did  you  get  home  safe  last  night  ?"  inquired  Miss  Quacken- 
boss,  bending  forward  over  the  quilt  to  look  down  to  Fleda. 

Fleda  thanked  her,  and  replied  that  they  had  been  overturned 
and  had  several  ribs  broken. 

"  And  where  have  you  been,  Fleda,  all  this  while  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Douglass. 

Fleda  told,  upon  which  all  the  quilting-party  raised  their 
heads  simultaneously  to  take  another  review  of  her. 

"  Your  uncle's  wife  ain't  a  Frenchwoman,  be  she  ?"  asked  the 
sewing  woman. 

Fleda  said  "oh,  no  !" — and  Miss  Quackenboss  remarked  that 
"she  thought  she  wa'n't ;"  whereby  Fleda  perceived  it  had  been 
a  subject  of  discussion. 

"  She  lives  like  one,  don't  she  f "  said  aunt  Syra, 

Which  imputation  Fleda  also  refuted  to  the  best  of  h«:  power. 

"  Well  don't  she  have  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  1'* 
pursued  aunt  Syra. 
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Fleda  was  obL'ged  U>  admit  that. 

'^  And  she  can't  eat  without  she  has  a  fresh  piece  of  roast 
meat  on  table  every  day,  can  she?" 

'^  It  is  not  always  roast^**  said  Pleda,  half  vexed  and  half 
laughing. 

"  rd  rather  have  a  good  dish  o'  bread  and  lasses  than  the  hull 
on't "  observed  old  Mra.  Finn ;  from  the  comer  where  she  sat 
manifestly  turning  up  her  nose  at  the  far-off  joints  on  Mra.Kossi- 
tur's  dinner-table. 

The  girls  on  the  other  side  of  the  quilt  again  held  counsel 
together,  deep  and  low. 

"  Well  didn't  she  pick  up  all  them  notions  in  that  place 
yonder ? — where  you  say  she  has  been?"  aunt  Syra  went  on. 

**  No,"  said  Flcda ;  "  everybody  does  so  in  New  York." 
^  "  I  want  to  know  what  kind  of  a  place  New  York  is,  now," 
said  old  Mrs.  Finn  drawlingly.    "  I  s'pose  it's  pretty  big,  ain't 
ii?"  " 

Fleda  replied  that  it  was. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  a'most  as  far  as  from  here  to 
Queechy  Run,  now,  ain't  it  ?" 

The  distance  mentioned  being  somewhere  about  one-eighth  of 
New  York's  longest  diameter,  Fleda  answered  that  it  was  quite 
as  far. 

"  I  s'pose  there's  plenty  o'  mighty  rich  folks  there,  ain't 
there?" 

"  Plenty,  I  believe,"  said  Fleda. 

"  I  should  hate  to  live  in  it  awfully  1 "  was  the  old  woman's 
conclusion. 

"  I  should  admire  to  travel  in  many  countries,"  said  Miss 
liucy,  for  the  first  time  seeming  to  intend  her  words  par- 
ticularly for  Fleda's  ear.  "  I  think  nothing  makes  people  more 
genteel    I  have  observed  it  frequently." 

Fleda  said  it  was  very  pleasant ;  out  though  encouraged  by 
this  opening  could  not  muster  enough  courage  to  ask  if  Miss 
Lucy  had  a  "notion"  to  come  and  prove  their  gentility.  Her 
next  question  was  startHng, — if  Fleda  had  ever  studied  mar 
thematics? 

"  No,"  said  Fleda.    **  Have  you  1 " 

•^  O  my,  yes !  There  was  a  lot  of  us  concluded  we  would 
learn  it ;  and  we  commenced  to  study  it  a  long  time  ago.  I  think 
it's  a  most  elevating-——" 

The  discussion  was  suddenly  broken  of^  for  the  sewing  woman 
exclaimed,  as  the  other  sister  came  in  and  took  her  scat, 

*'  Why,  HannaJbi !  you  ha'n't  been  makin'  bread  with  that 
crock  on  your  hands  !** 
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"  Well,  Mis'  Barnes  !  **  said  the  girl, — "Pve  washed  *em,  and 
Tve  made  bread  with  'em,  and  even  that  didn't  take  it  oft ! " 

'^  Do  you  look  at  the  stars,  too,  Hannah  ? "  said  Mrs.  Douglass. 

Amidst  a  small  hubbub  of  laugh  and  talk  which  now  became 
general,  poor  Fleda  lell  back  upon  one  single  thought— one  wish  ; 
that  Hugh  would  come  to  fetdi  her  home  before  tea-time.  But 
it  was  a  vain  hope.  Hugh  was  not  to  be  there  till  sundown,  and 
supper  was  announced  long  belore  that.  They  all  filed  down,  and 
Fleda  wiUi  them,  to  the  great  kitchen  below  stairs ;  and  she 
lound  herself  placed  in  the  seat  ot  honour  indeed,  but  an 
honour  she  would  gladly  have  escaped,  at  IVIiss  Anastasia's  right 
hand. 

A  temporary  locked-jaw  would  have  been  felt  a  blessing. 
Plcda  dared  hardly  even  look  about  her ;  but  under  the  eye  of 
her  hostess  the  instinct  of  good  breeding  was  found  sufficient  to 
swallow  everything  ;  Uterally  and  figuratively.  There  was  a  good 
deal  to  swallow.  The  usual  variety  ot  cakes,  sweetmeats,  beef, 
cheese,  biscuits,  and  pies,  was  set  out  with  some  peculiarity  of 
arrangement  which  Fleda  had  never  seen  before,  and  which  left 
that  of  Miss  Quackenboss  elegant  by  comparison.  Down  each 
side  of  the  table  ran  an  advanced  guard  of  httle  sauces,  in  Indian 
file,  but  in  companies  of  three,  the  file  leader  of  each  being  a 
saucer  of  custard,  its  follower  a  ditto  of  preserves,  and  the  third 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  in  the  shape  of^  pickles ;  and  to  Fleda's 
imspeakable  horror  she  discovered  that  the  guests  were  expected 
to  help  themselves  at  will  from  these  several  stores  with  their 
own  spoons,  transferring  what  they  took  either  to  their  own 
plates  or  at  once  to  its  final  destination,  which  last  mode  several 
of  the  company  preferred.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  was  the 
necessary  great  display  of  the  new  silver  tea-spoons  which  Mrs. 
Douglass  slyly  hinted  to  aunt  Syra  were  the  moving  cause  of  the 
tea-party.  But  aunt  Syra  swallowed  sweetmeats  and  would  not 
give  heed. 

There  was  no  relief  for  poor  Fleda.  Aunt  Syra  was  her  next 
neighbour,  and  opposite  to  her,  at  Miss  Anastasia's  left  hand,  was 
the  disagreeable  countenance  and  peering  eyes  of  the  old  crone 
her  mother.  Fleda  kept  her  own  eyes  &ea  upon  her  plate  and 
endeavoured  to  see  nothing  but  that. 

"  Why  here's  Fleda  ain't  eating  anything,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass. 
^  Won't  you  have  some  preserves  ?  take  some  custard,  do  ! — 
Anastasy,  she  ha'n't  a  spoon — no  wonder !" 

Fleda  had  secretly  conveyed  hers  under  cover. 

*^  There  was  one, '  said  Miss  Anastasia,  looking  about  where 
one  should  have  been, — "  VU  get  another  as  goon  as  I  give  Mis' 
Springer  her  tea." 
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"  Ha'n't  you  got  enough  to  go  round  ?"  said  tlie  old  womau 
plucking  atner  daughter's  sleeve^ — "Anastasy! — ^haVtyou  got 
enough  to  go  round  T** 

This  speech  which  was  spoken  with  a  most  spiteful  simplicity 
Miss  Anastasia  answered  with  superb  silence,  and  presently  pro- 
duced spoons  enough  to  satisfy  herself  and  the  company.  But 
Fleda !  No  earthly  persuasion  could  prevail  upon  her  to  touch 
pickles,  sweetmeats,  or  custard,  that  evening ;  and  even  in  the  bread 
and  cakes  she  had  a  vision  ot  hands  before  her  that  took  away 
her  appetite.  She  endeavoured  to  make  a  show  with  himg  beef 
and  cups  of  tea,  which  indeed  was  not  Pouchong ;  but  her  supper 
came  suddenly  to  an  end  upon  a  remark  of  her  hostess,  ad- 
dressed to  the  whole  table,  that  they  needn't  be  surprised  if  they 
found  any  bits  of  pudding  in  the  gingerbread,  for  it  was  made 
from  the  molasses  the  children  left  tne  other  day.  Who  the 
**  children  "  were  ileda  did  not  know,  neither  was  it  material 

It  was  sundown,  but  Hugh  had  not  come  when  they  went  to 
the  upper  rooms  again.  Two  were  open  now,  for  they  were  small 
and  the  company  promised  not  to  be  such.  Fathers  and  brothers 
and  husbands  began  to  come,  and  loud  talking  and  laughing  and 
joking  took  place  of  the  quilting  chit-chat.  Fleda  would  fain 
have  absorbed  herself  in  the  work  again,  but  though  the  frame 
still  stood  there  the  minds  of  the  company  were  plainly  turned 
aside  from  their  duty,  or  perhaps  they  thought  that  Miss  Anar 
stasia  had  had  admiration  enough  to  mspense  with  service.  No- 
body showed  a  thimble  but  one  or  two  old  ladies ;  and  as  numbers 
and  spirits  gathered  strength,  a  kind  of  romping  game  was  set  on 
foot  in  which  a  vast  deal  of  kissing  seemed  to  be  the  grand  wit  of 
the  matter.  Fleda  shrank  away  out  of  sight  behind  the  open 
door  of  communication  between  the  two  rooms,  pleading  with 
great  truth  that  she  was  tired  and  would  hke  to  keep  perfectly 
quiet ;  and  she  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  being  apparently 
forgotten. 

In  the  other  room  some  of  the  older  people  were  enjoying 
themselves  more  soberly.    Fleda's  ear  was  too  near  the  crack  of 
the  door  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  more  of  their  conversa-  ; 
tion  than  she  cared  for.    It  soon  put  quiet  of  mind  oat  of  the 
question. 

"  He'll  twist  himself  up  pretty  short ;  that's  my  sense  of  it ; 
and  he  won't  take  long  to  do  it  nother,"  said  Earl  Douglass's 
voice. 

Fleda  would  have  known  it  anywhere  from  its  extreme  pecu- 
liarity. It  never  either  rose  or  fell  much  from  a  certain  pitch ; 
and  at  that  level  the  words  gurgled  forth,  seemingly  from  an 
ever-brimming  fountain ;  he  never  vraaited  one  ;  and  the  stream 
had  neither  let  nor  stay  till  his  modicum  of  sense  had  fairly  run 
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out.  People  thought  he  liad  not  a  greater  stoct  of  that  than 
some  of  his  neighbours;  but  he  issued  an  amount  of  word- 
currency,  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  county. 

"He'll  run  himself  agin  a  post  pretty  quick,**  said  uncle 
Joshua  in  a  confirmatory  tone  of  voice. 

Meda  had  a  confused  idea  that  somebody  was  going  to  hang 
himself. 

"  He  ain't  a  woAin'  things  right "  said  Douglass, — "  he  ain't  a 
working  things  right ;  he's  takin'  hold  o'  everything  by  the  tail 
end.  He  ain't  studied  the  business;  he  doesn't  know  when  things 
is  right,  and  he  doesn't  know  when  things  is  wrong ; — and  if 
they're  wrong  he  don't  know  how  to  set  'em  right.  He's  got  a 
feller  there  that  ain't  no  more  fit  to  be  there  than  I  am  to  bo 
yice-President  of  the  United  States ;  and  I  ain't  a  going  to  say 
what  I  think  I  am  fit  for,  but  I  ain't  studied  for  thxiZ  place  and  I 
shouldn't  like  to  stand  an  examination  for't ;  and  a  man  hadn't 
ought  to  be  a  farmer  no  more  if  he  ha'n't  qualified  himself. 
That's  my  idee.  I  like  to  see  a  thing  done  well  if  it's  to  be  done 
at  all ;  and  there  ain't  a  stitch  o'  land  been  laid  right  on  the  hull 
farm,  nor  a  furrow  driv'  as  it  had  ought  to  be,  since  he  come  on 
to  it ;  and  I  say,  Squire  Springer,  a  man  ain't  going  to  get  along 
in  that  way,  and  he  hadn't  ought  to.  I  work  hard  myself,  and  I 
calculate  to  work  hard ;  and  I  make  a  livin'  by't ;  and  Fm  content 
to  work  hard.  When  I  see  a  man  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
I  thmk  he'U  have  nothin'  else  in  *em  soon.  I  don't  believe  he's 
done  a  hand's  turn  himself  on  the  land  the  hull  season  !" 

And  upon  this  Mr.  Douglass  brought  up. 

*•'  My  son.  Lucas  has  been  workin'  with  him,  off  and  on,  pretty 
much  the  hu^!4ime  since  he  come ;  and  Afi  says  he  ha'n't  Degun 
to  know  hpl(Ho  spell  farmer  yet." 

"  Ay,  ay  !  '^  My  wife — she's  a  little  harder  on  folks  than  I  be 
— I  think  it  ain't  worth  while  to  say  nothin'  of  a  man  without  I 
can  say  some  good  of  him — that's  my  idee — and  it  don't  do  no 
harm  nother, — but  my  wife,  she  says  he's  got  to  let  down  his 
notions  a  peg  or  two  afore  they'll  hitch  in  the  right  place  ;  and  I 
won't  say  out  what  I  think  she  ain't  maybe  fur  from  right.  If  a 
man's  above  his  business  he  stands  a  pretty  fair  chance  to  be 
below  it  some  day.  I  won't  say  myself,  for  I  haven't  any  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  and  a  man  oughtn't  to  speak  but  of  what 
he  is  knowing  to, — but  I  have  heerd  say,  that  he  wa'n't  as  con- 
versationable  as  it  would  ha'  been  handsome  in  him  to  be,  all 
things  considerin'.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  many  things  said 
of  him,  somehow,  and  I  always  think  men  don't  talk  of  a  man  if 
he  don't  give  'em  occasion ;  but  anyhow  Tve  been  past  the  farm 
pretty  often  myself  this  summer,  workin'  with  Seth  Plumfield 
and  Tve  took  notice  of  things  myself ;  and  I  know  he's  been 
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inakin'  beds  o'  sparrowgrass  "when  he  had  ought  to  ha'  been 
makin*  fences,  and  he's  been  helpin*  that  little  girl  o'  his'n  set  her 
flowers,  when  he  would  ha'  been  better  sot  to  work  lookin*  after 
his  Irishman ;  but  I  don't  know  aa  it  made  much  joaatter  nothcr, 
for  if  he  went  wrong  Mr.  Rossitur  wouldn't  know  how  to  set  him 
right,  and  if  he  was  going  right  Mr.  Rossitur  would  ha'  been  just 
as  likely  to  ha*  set  him  wrong.    Well  Fm  sorry  for  him  !  ** 

"  Mr.  Rossitur  is  a  most  gentlemanlike  man,"  said  the  Toice  of 
Dr.  Quackenboss, 

"  Ay, — I  dare  say  he  is,"  Earl  responded  in  precisely  the  same 
tone.  '*  I  was  down  to  his  house  one  day  last  summer  to  see  him. 
—He  wa'n't  to  hum,  though." 

"  It  would  be  strange  if  harm  come  to  a  man  with  such  a 
guardian  angel  in  the  house  as  that  man  has  in  his'n,"  said  Dr. 
Quackenboss. 

"  Well  she's  a  pretty  creetur'!"  said  Douglass,  looking  up  with 
some  animation.  ^  I  wouldn't  blame  any  man  that  sot  a  good 
deal  by  her.  I  will  say  I  think  she's  as  handsome  as  my  own 
darter ;  and  a  man  can't  go  no  furder  than  that  I  suppose." 

"  She  won't  help  his  fanning  much,  I  guess,"  said  imclo 
Joshua, — "  nor  his  wife  nother." 

Fleda  heard  Dr.  Quackenboss  coming  through  the  doorway 
and  started  from  her  corner  for  fear  he  might  find  her  out  there 
and  know  what  she  had  heard. 

He  very  soon  found  her  out  in  the  new  place  she  had  chosen 
and  came  up  to  pay  his  compliments.  Fleda  was  in  a  mood  for 
anything  but  laughing,  yet  the  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  which  the 
doctor  administered  set  her  nerves  a  twitching.  ^Bringing  his 
chair  down  sideways  at  one  angle  and  his  person  at  Unothcr,  so  as 
to  meet  at  the  moment  of  the  chair's  touching  the  floor,  and  with 
a  look  and  smile  slanting  to  match,  the  doctor  said,  f 

"  Well,  Miss  Ringgan,  has — a — Mi's.  Rossitur, — docs  she  feel 
herself  reconciled  yet  ?  " 

"  Reconciled,  sir  Y*  said  Fleda. 

«  Yes— a— to  Queechy  ]" 

"  She  never  quarrelled  with  it,  sir,"  said  Fleda,  quite  unable  to 
keep  from  laughing. 

^  Yes, — I  mean— a — she  feels  that  she  can  sustain  her  spirits 
in  different  situations  ?" 

**  She  is  very  well,  sir,  thank  you." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  great  change  to  her — ^and  to  you  all- 
coming  to  this  place." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  the  country  is  very  diff'erent  from  the  city." 

"  In  what  part  oi  New  York  was  Mr.  Rossitur  s  former  resi- 
dence ?" 

"  In  State  Street,  sir.'» 
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'*  State  Street,— tbat  is  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  the 
Parkr 

"  No,  sir,  not  exactly." 

"  Was  Mrs-  Rossitur  a  native  of  the  city  ?" 

"Not  of  New  York. — 0  Hugh,  my  dear  Hugh,"  exclaimed 
Fleda  in  another  tone, — *^  what  have  you  been  thinking  of  1" 

"  Father  wanted  me,"  said  Hugh.  "  I  coidd  not  help  it,  Fleda." 
I  "  You  are  not  going  to  have  the  cruelty  to  take  your — a — 
cousin  away,  Mr.  Rossitur  1"  said  the  doctor. 

But  Fleda  was  for  once  happy  to  be  cruel ;  she  would  hear  no 
remonstrances.  Though  her  desire  for  Miss  Lucy's  "  help  "  had 
considerably  lessened  she  thought  she  could  not  in  politeness 
avoid  speaking  on  the  subject,  after  being  invited  there  on  pur- 
pose. But  Miss  Lucy  said  she  "  calculated  to  stay  at  home  this 
winter,'*  imless  she  went  to  Uve  with  somebody  at  Kenton  for  the 

gurpose  of  attending  a  course  of  philosophy  lectures  that  she 
card  were  to  be  given  there.  So  that  matter  was  settled  ;  and 
clasping  Hugh's  arm  Fleda  turned  away  from  the  house  with 
a  step  and  heart  both  lightened  by  the  joy  of  being  out  of  it. 

"  I  couldn't  come  sooner,  Fleda,"  said  Hugh. 

"  No  matter — 0  I'm  so  glad  to  be  away  1  Walk  a  little  faster^ 
dear  Hugh. — Have  you  missed  me  at  home  1" 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  say  no  or  yes  ?"  said  Hugh  smiling. 
"  We  did  vciy  well  — mother  and  I — and  I  have  left  everything 
ready  to  have  tea  the  minute  you  get  home.  What  sort  of  a  time 
have  you  had  ? " 

In  answer  to  which  Fleda  gave  him  a  long  history ;  and  then 
then  they  walked  on  awhile  in  silence.  The  evening  was  still  and 
would  have  been  dark  but  for  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  the  stars 
through  the  keen  clear  atmosphere.  Fleda  looked  up  at  them 
and  drew  large  draughts  of  bodily  and  mental  refreshment  with 
the  bracing  air. 

"  Do  you  know  to-morrow  will  be  Thanksgiving  day  1 " 

"  Yes — what  made  you  think  of  it  ? " 

"They  were  talking  about  it — they  make  a  great  fuss  here 
Thanksgiving  day." 

"  I  don't  think  we  shall  make  much  of  a  fuss,"  said  Hugh. 

"  I  dont  think  we  shall  I  wonder  what  I  shall  do — I  era 
afraid  uncle  Rolf  will  get  tired  of  coffee  and  omelettes  in  the  couiso 
of  time ;  and  my  hst  of  receipts  is  very  Umited." 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  didn't  beg  one  of  Mrs.  Renney's  books,"  said 
Hugh  laughing.    "  If  you  had  only  known — " 

"'Tisn't  too  late?"  said  Fleda  quickly,— " TU  send  to  New 
York  for  one.  I  will !  I'll  ask  uncle  Orrin  tc  get  it  for  me. 
That's  the  best  thought !— " 

"  But,  Fleda  !  you  re  not  going  to  turn  cook  in  that  fashion ! " 
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"  It  would  be  no  harm  to  have  the  book,*'  said  Fleda.  *  I  can 
tell  jou  we  mustn't  expect  to  get  anybody  b^re  that  can  make 
an  omelette,  or  even  coffee,  that  uncle  Bolf  will  drink.  Oh 
Hugh !— »• 

"What?'^ 

**  I  don't  know  where  we  are  going  to  get  anybody ! — But 
don't  say  anything  to  aunt  Lucy  about  it." 

"  Wdl,  we  can  keep  Thanksgiving  day,  Fleda,  without  a  dinner,** 
said  Hugh  cheerfully. 

"  Yes  indeed ; — I  am  sure  I  can — after  being  among  these 
people  to-night.  How  much  I  have  that  they  want !  Look 
at  the  Great  Bear  over  there ! — isn't  that  better  than  New 
York?" 

"  The  Great  Bear  hangs  over  New  York  too,"  Hugh  said  with 
a  smile. 

"  Ah  but  it  isn't  the  same  thing.  Heaven  hasn't  the  same 
eyes  for  the  city  and  the  country." 

As  Hugh  and  Fleda  went  quick  up  to  the  kitchen  door  they 
overtook  a  dark  figure,  at  whom  looking  narrowly  as  she  passed, 
ileda  recognised  Seth  Humfield.  He  was  joyfully  let  into  the 
kitchen,  and  there  proved  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  huge  dish  carefully 
covered  with  a  napkin. 

"  Mother  guessed  you  hadn't  any  Thanksgiving  ready,"  he  said. 
— "  and  she  wanted  to  send  this  down  to  you ;  so  I  thought  1 
would  come  and  fetch  it  myself." 

"  0  thank  her  !  and  thank  you,  cousin  Seth  ; — how  good  you 
are  J" 

"  Mother  ha'n't  lost  her  old  trick  at  'em,"  said  he,  "  so  I  hope 
(hats  good." 

"01  know  it  is,"  said  Fleda.  **  I  remember  aunt  Miriam's 
Thanksgiving  chicken-pies.  Now,  cousin  Seth,  you  must  come  in 
and  see  aunt  Lucy." 

"  No,"  said  he  qiuetly, — "  Tvo  got  my  farm-boots  on — I  guess 
I  won't  see  anybody  but  you." 

But  Fleda  would  not  suffer  that,  and  finding  she  could  not 
move  him  she  brought  her  aunt  out  into  the  kitchen.  Mrs. 
Bossitur's  manner  of  speaking  and  thanking  him  quite  charmed 
Seth,  and  he  went  away  with  a  kindly  feeling  towards  those  gentle 
bright  eyes  which  he  never  forgot. 

**  Now  we've  something  for  to-morrow,  Hugh  !"  said  Fleda ; 
^  and  such  a  chicken-pie  I  can  tell  vou  as  9/ou  never  saw.  Hugh, 
isn't  it  odd  how  different  a  thing  is  in  difierent  circumstances  ? 
You  don't  know  how  glad  I  was  when  I  put  my  hands  upon  that 
warm  pie-dish  and  knew  what  it  was  ;  and  when  did  I  ever  care 
in  New  York  about  Emile's  doings  ? " 

"  Excejjt  the  almond  gaufires,"  p^id  Hugh  smiling. 

6 
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''  I  never  thougbi  to  be  so  glad  of  a  cbicken-pie^**  said  Fkda^ 
shaking  her  head. 

Aunt  Miriam's  dish  bore  out  Fleda*s  praise,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  that  tasted  it ;  for  such  fowls,  such  butter,  and  such  cream,  a» 
went  to  its  composition  could  hardly  be  known  but  in  an  unso- 
phisticated state  of  society.  But  one  pie  could  not  last  for  ever  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  signs  of  dinner  were  got  rid  of,  Thanksgiving 
day  though  it  was,  poor  Fleda  was  fain  to  go  up  the  hill  to  consult 
aunt  Miriam  about  the  possibility  of  getting  "  help." 

"  I  don't  know,  dear  Fleda,"  said  she  ;^-"  if  you  cannot  get 
Lucy  Finn — I  don't  know  who  else  there  is  you  can  get.  J^Ijs. 
Toles  wants  both  her  daughters  at  home  I  know  this  winter,  be- 
cause she  is  sick  ;  and  Marietta  Winchel  is  working  at  aunt 
Syra's ; — I  don't  know — Do  you  remember  Barby  Elster,  that 
used  to  live  with  me  t" 

«Oyes!" 

"  She  might  go— she  has  been  staying  at  home  these  two  years, 
to  take  care  of  her  old  mother,  that's  the  reason  she  left  me ;  but 
she  has  another  sister  come  home  now, — ^Hetty,that  married  and 
went  to  Montepoole, — she's  lost  her  husband  and  come  home  to 
live ;  so  perhaps  Barby  would  go  out  again.  But  I  don't  know, 
— how  do  you  think  your  aunt  Lucy  would  get  along  with  her  ?". 

"  Dear  aunt  Miriam !  you  know  we  must  do  as  we  can.  We 
wvjiM  have  somebody.*' 

*^  Barby  is  a  Httle  quick,"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield,  "  but  I  think 
she  is  good-hearted,  and  she  is  thorough,  and  faithful  as  the  day 
is  long.    If  your  aunt  and  uncle  can  put  up  with  her  ways." 

"  I  am  sure  we  can,  aunt  !Miriam.  Aunt  Lucy's  the  easiest 
person  in  the  world  to  please,  and  I'll  try  and  keep  her  away 
from  uncle  Rolf.  I  think  we  can  get  along.  I  know  Barby  used 
to  Hke  me.*' 

"  But  then  Barby  knows  nothing  about  French  cooking,  my 
child;  she  can  do  nothing  but  the  common  country  things. 
What  will  your  uncle  and  aunt  say  to  that  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda,  "  but  anything  is  better  than 
nothing.  I  must  try  and  do  what  she  can't  do.  Til  come  up 
and  get  you  to  teach  me,  aunt  !Miriam." 

Aunt  Miriam  hugged  and  kissed  her  before  speaking. 

•  ril  teach  you  what  I  know,  my  darling ; — and  now  we'll  go 
right  off  and  see  Barby — we  shall  catch  her  just  in  a  good 
time.** 

It  was  a  poor  little  unpainted  house,  standing  back  from  the 
road,  and  with  a  double  row  of  boards  laid  down  to  serve  as  a 
path  to  it.  But  this  board-walk  was  scrubbed  perfectly  clean. 
They  went  in  without  knocking.  There  was  nobody  there  but  aa 
old  woman  seated  before  the  lire,  shaking  all  over  with  the  St. 
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Yitus*s  Dance.  She  gave  them  no  salutation,  calling  instead  on 
"  Barby  I " — ^who  presently  made  her  appearance  from  the  inner 
door. 

"Barbv!— who's  this  r 

'^  That  B  Mis*  Flumfidd,  mother,**  said  the  daughter,  speaking 
loud  as  to  a  deaf  person. 

The  old  lady  immediately  got  up  and  droi/j^^d  a  very  quick 
and  what  was  meant  to  be  a  veiy  respect-showmg  curtsey,  saying 
at  the  same  time  with  much  deferenoe  and  with  one  of  her  in- 
voluntary twitches, — ^"I  **maun'  to  know!** — The  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  and  the  feeling  of  pity  together  were  painfully  op- 
pressive. Fleda  turned  away  to  the  cmughter  who  came  forward 
taxi,  shook  hands  with  a  frank  look  of  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  her 
elder  visitor. 

"  Barby,"  satd  Mrs.  Kumfield,  "  this  is  little  Fleda  Ringgan— 
do  you  remember  her  V* 

"  I*  mind  to  know!"  said  Barby,  transferring  her  hand  to 
Flcda's  and  giving  it  a  good  squeeze. — ^'  She's  growed  a  fine  gal. 
Mis'  Plumfield.  You  ha'n*t  lost  none  of  your  good  looks — ha*  you 
kept  all  your  old  goodness  along  with  *em  V* 

Fleda  laughed  at  this  abrupt  question,  and  said  she  didn't 
know. 

"  If  you  ha*n*t,  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  your  eyes,**  said 
Barby  letting  go  her  hand. 

Mrs.  Plumfield  laughed  too  at  Barby's  equivocal  mode  of  om- 
plimenting.    , 

"  Who's  that  young  gal,  Barby  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Elstcr. 

"  That's  Mis'  Plumfield's  niece,  mother  !** 

"  She's  a  handsome  little  creetur*,  ain't  she  ?*' 

They  all  laughed  at  that,  and  Fleda's  cheeks  growing  crimson, 
Mrs.  Plumfield  stepped  forward  to  ask  after  the  old  lady's  health  ; 
and  while  she  talked  and  hstened  Fleda's  eyes  noted  the  spotless 
condition  of  the  room — the  white  table,  the  nice  rag-carpet,  the 
bright  many-coloured  patchwork  counterpane  on  the  bed,  the 
brilliant  cleanliness  of  the  floor  where  the  small  carpet  left  the 
boards  bare,  the  tidy  look  of  the  two  women ;  and  sue  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  could  get  along  with  Miss  Barbara  very  well. 
Barby  was  rather  tall,  and  in  face  decidedly  a  fine-looking  woman, 
though  her  figure  had  the  usual  scantling  proportions  which 
nature  or  fashion  assigns  to  the  hard-working  dwellers  in  the 
country.  A  handsome  quick  grey  eye  and  the  mouth  were  suffi- 
ciently expressive  of  character,  and  perhaps  of  temper,  but  there 
were  no  lines  of  anything  sinister  or  surly ;  you  could  imagine  a 
flash,  but  not  a  doud.    . 

**  Barby,  you  are  not  tied  at  home  any  longer,  are  you  ?"  said 
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Mrs.  Plumfield,  coming  back  from  from  the  old  lady  and  speaking 
rather  low ;— "  now  that  Hetty  is  hero  can't  your  mother  spare 
your 

"  Well  I  reckon  she  could,  Mis*  Plumfield,— if  I  could  work 
it  so  that  she'd  be  more  comfortable  by  my  being  away.** 

**  Then  you'd  have  no  objection  to  go  out  again  ?" 

"Whereto*" 

"Fleda's  uncle,  you  know,  has  taken  my  brother's  old 
place,  and  they  have  no  help.  They  want  somebody  to  take 
•Jie  whole  management — ^just  you,  Barby.  Mrs.  Rossitur  isn't 
jrtrong." 

"  Nor  don't  want  to  be,  does  she  1  Fve  heerd  tell  of  her, 
:<is'  Plumfield,  I  should  despise  to  have  as  many  legs  and  arms  as 
^er  folks  and  not  be  able  to  help  myself! " 

**  But  you  wouldn't  despise  to  help  other  folks,  I  hope,"  said 
Mrs.  Plumfield  smiling. 

"  People  that  want  you  very  much  too,"  said  Reda ;  for  she 
quite  longed  to  have  that  strong  hand  and  healthy  eye  to  rely 

Xn  at  home.  Barby  looked  at  her  with  a  relaxed  face,  and 
r  a  Httle  consideration  said  "  she  guessed  she'd  try." 

"  Mis'  Plumfield,"  cried  the  old  lady  as  they  were  moving^ 
—  "  Mis'  PUimfield,  you  said  you'd  send  me  a  piece  of  pork." 

^  I  haven*t  forgotten  it,  lito.  Elster — ^you  snail  have  it." 

"  Well  you  get  it  out  for  me  yourself,"  said  the  old  woman 
speaking  very  energetically, — "  don't  you  send  no  one  else  to 
the  barrel  for't ;  because  I  know  you'll  give  mo  the  biggest 
piece." 

Mrs.  Plumfield  laughed  and  promised. 

"  ril  come  up  and  work  it  out  some  odd  day,"  said  tho 
daughter,  nodding  intelligently  as  she  followed  them  to  the 
door. 

«  We'll  talk  about  that,"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield. 

"  She  was  wonderful  pleased  with  the  pie,"  said  Barby,  *^  and 
«o  was  Hetty  ;  she  ha'n't  see  anything  so  good,  she  says,  since  she 
quit  Queechy." 

"  Well,  Barby,"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield,  as  she  turned  and  grasped 
her  hand,  "  did  you  remember  your  Thanksgiving  over  it  T' 

"  Yes,  Mis'  Plumfield,"  and  the  fine  grey  eyes  fell  to  the 
floor, — "  but  I  minded  it  only  because  it  had  come  from  you. 
L  seemed  to  hear  you  saying  just  that  out  of  every  bone  I 
picked." 

"  You  minded  my  message,"  said  the  other  gently. 

"  Well  I  don't  mind  the  things  I  had  ought  to  most,"  said 
Barby  in  a  subdued  voice, — "never  ! — ^'ccpt  mother — ^I  ain't  very 
^t  to  forget  hw" 
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Mrs.  numfield  saw  a  tell-tale  glittering  beheath  the  droop- 
ing eyelid.  She  added  no  more  but  a  sympathetic  strong  squeeze 
of  the  hand  she  held,  and  turned  to  follow  Fleda  who  had  gone 
on  ahead. 

"  Mis*  Flumfidd  !**  said  Barby,  before  they  had  reached  the 
stile  that  led  into  the  road,  where  Fleda  was  standing, — "  Will  I 
be  sure  of  having  the  money  regular  down  yonder  ?  You  know 
I  hadn't  ought  to  go  otherways,  on  account  of  mother." 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  sure"  said  Mrs.  Rumficld, — ^^  and  regular;  • 
adding  quietly,  "  FU  make  it  so.'* 

There  was  a  bond  for  the  whole  amoimt  in  aunt  Miriam*;^' 
eyes ;  and  quite  satisfied,  Barby  went  back  to  the  house. 

"  Will  she  expect  to  come  to  our  table,  aunt  Miriam  1"  said 
Fleda  when  they  nad  walked  a  little  way. 

"  No— she  will  not  expect  that — ^but  Barby  will  want  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  managing  from  those  Irish  women  of  yours.  She 
won*t  bear  to  be  spoken  to  in  a  way  that  don't  suit  her  notions 
of  what  she  thinks  she  deserves ;  and  perhaps  your  aunt  and 
uncle  will  think  her  notions  rather  high — I  don  t  know." 

"  There  is  no  difficulty  with  aunt  Lucy,"  said  Fleda  ; — ^*  and  I 
guess  I  can  manage  uncle  Rolf — m  try.    /like  her  very  much." 

"  Barby  is  very  poor,"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield ;  "  she  has  nothing 
but  her  own  earnings  to  support  herself  and  her  old  mother,  and 
now  I  suppose  her  sister  and  her  child ;  for  Hetty  is  a  poor 
thing-.-never  did  much,  and  now  I  suppose  does  notlung." 

"  Are  those  Finns  poor,  aunt  Miriam  ?" 

"  O  no — not  at  all — they  are  very  well  off." 

"  So  I  thought — ^they  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  everything,  and 
silver  spoons  and  all — But  why  then  do  they  go  out  to  work  ?" 

"  They  arc  a  little  too  fond  of  getting  money  I  expect,"  said 
aunt  Miriam.  "  And  they  are  a  queer  sort  of  people  rather — the 
mother  is  queer  and  the  children  are  queer — ^they  ain't  like  other 
folks  exactly — never  were." 

"  I  am  very  glad  we  are  to  have  Barby  instead  ot  that  Lucv 
Finn,"  said  Flec&.  "  0  aimt  Miriam  !  you  can't  think  how  much 
easier  my  heart  feels." 

"  Poor  child !"  said  aunt  Miriam  looking  at  her.  "  But  it  isn't 
best,  Fleda,  to  have  things  work  too  smooth  in  this  world." 

**  No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Fleda  sighing.  "  Isn't  it  very 
strange,  aunt  Moiiam,  that  it  should  make  people  worse  instead  of 
better  to  have  everything  go  pleasantly  with  them  ?" 

"  It  is  because  they  are  apt  then  to  be  so  full  of  the  present 
that  they  forget  the  care  of  the  future." 

«  Yes,  and  forget  there  ia  anything  better  than  the  present,  I 
suppose,"  said  Fleda. 
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^  So  we  musn't  fret  at  the  ways  our  Father  takes  to  keep  us 
from  hurting  ourselves,"  said  aunt  Miriam  cheerfully. 

"  0  no !"  said  Fleda,  looking  up  brightly  in  answer  to  the 
tender  manner  in  which  these  words  were  spoken; — "and  I 
didn't  mean  that  tkU  is  much  of  a  trouble —  omy  I  am  very  glad 
to  think  that  somebody  is  coming  to-morrow." 

Aunt  Miriam  thought  that  gentle  unfretful  fsice  could  uot 
stand  in  need  of  much  discipline. 
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wise  men  alway 
Affyrme  and  say 
That  best  is  tor  a  man, 

^"'  :ently, 


For  to  apply, 

7fae  busiiujss  tbai  lio  can. 

Hobs. 

Fleda  TTOited  for  Barby's  coining  the  next  day  with  a  little 
anxiety.  The  introduction  and  inatallation  however  were  happily 
got  over.  Mrs.  Rossitur,  as  Fleda  knew,  was  most  easily  pleased ; 
and  Barby  Elster's  quick  eye  was  satisfied  with  the  unaffected  and 
universal  gentleness  and  politeness  of  her  new  employer.  She 
made  herself  at  home  in  half-an-hour ;  and  Mrs.  Bos^tur  and 
Fleda  were  comforted  to  perceive,  by  unmistakeable  signs,  that 
tiieir  presence  was  not  needed  in  the  kitchen  and  they  might 
retire  to  their  own  premises  and  forget  there  was  another  part  of 
the  house.  Fleda  had  forgotten  it  utterly,  and  deliciously  enjoy- 
iDg  the  rest  of  mind  and  body  she  was  stretched  upon  the  sofa, 
luxuriating  over  some  volume  from  her  remnant  of  a  library ; 
when  the  inner  door  was  suddenly  pushed  open  far  enough  to 
admit  of  the  entrance  of  Miss  Sister's  head. 

'^  Where's  the  soft  soap )" 

Fleda's  book  went  down  and  her  heart  jumped  to  her  mcJiith, 
for  her  unde  was  sitting  over  by  the  window.  Mrs.  Rossitur 
looked  up  in  a  maze  and  waited  for  the  question  to  be  rcpeated. 

"  I  say,  Where's  the  soft  soap  V 

''Soft  soap  I"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur, — "I  don't  know  whether 
there  is  any. — Fleda,  do  you  know  ?" 

^  I  was  trying  to  think,  aunt  Lucy -^  I  don't  believe  there  is 
any.** 

«  Wh^re  is  it  ? "  said  Barby. 

•*  There  is  none,  I  believ^"  said  Mrs*  Rossitur. 

«  Where tra# it,  then?** 

**  Nowhere — ^thiere  has  not  been  any  in  the  house,"  said  Fleda, 
raising  herself  up  to  see  over  the  back  of  her  sofa. 
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"  There  haVt  been  none  ! "  said  Miss  Elster,  in  a  tone  more 
significant  than  her  words,  and  shutting  the  door  as  abruptly  as 
she  had  opened  it. 

**  What  upon  earth,  does  the  woman  mean  ? "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Rossitur,  springing  up  and  advancing  towards  the  kitchen  door. 
Fleda  threw  herself  before  him. 

"  Nothing  at  all,  uncle  Rolf— she  doesn't  mean  anything  at  all 
— she  doesn't  know  any  better." 

"  I  will  improve. her  knowledge — get  out  of  the  way,  Fleda." 

"  But,  uncle  Eolf,  just  hear  me  one  moment — ^please  don't ! — 
she  didn't  mean  any  harm — ^these  people  don't  know  any  manners 
— just  let  me  speak  to  her,  please,  uncle  Rolf! — ^  said  Fleda 
laying  both  hands  upon  her  uncle's  arms, — "Til  manage  her." 

Mr.  Rossitur's  wrath  was  high,  and  he  would  have  run  over  or 
knocked  down  anything  less  gentle  that  had  stood  in  his  way ; 
but  even  the  hardness  of  strength  shuns  to  set  itself  in  array 
against  the  meekness  that  does  not  oppose  ;  if  the  touch  of  those 
hands  had  been  a  whit  less  Hght,  or  the  glance  of  her  eye  less 
submissively  appealing,  it  would  have  availed  nothing.  As  it 
was,  he  stopped  and  looked  at  her,  at  first  scowling,  but  then 
with  a  smile. 

"  You  manage  her !  **  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fleda  laughing,  and  now  exerting  her  force  she 
gently  pushed  him  back  towards  the  seat  he  had  quitted, — ^*'  yes, 
uncle  Rolf — ^you've  enough  else  to  manage— don't  undertake  our 
*  help.'  Dehver  over  all  your  displeasure  upon  me  when  anything 
goes  wrong— I  will  be  the  conductor  to  carry  it  off  safely  into  the 
kitchen  and  discharge  it  just  at  that  point  where  I  thmk  it  wiE 
do  most  execution.  Now  wiU  you,  unde  Rolf  ? — ^Because  we  have 
got  a  new-fashioned  piece  of  fire-arms  in  the  other  room  that  I  am 
afraid  wiU  so  off  unexpectedlv  if  it  is  meddled  with  by  an  un- 
skilful hand ; — and  that  woula  leave  us  without  arms,  you  see^ 
or  with  only  aunt  Lucy's  and  mine,  which  are  not  reliable." 

**  You  saucy  girl ! "  said  her  uncle,  who  was  laughing  partly  at 
and  partly  with  her, — "  I  don't  know  what  you  deserve  exactly. 
— ^WeU — ^teep  this  precious  new  operative  of  yours  out  of  my 
way  and  Pll  take  care  to  keep  out  of  hers.  But  mind,  you  must 
manage  not  to  have  your  piece  snapping  in  my  face  in  this 
fashion,  for  I  won't  stand  it." 

And  so,  quieted,  Mr.  Rossitur  sat  down  to  his  book  again  ; 
and  Fleda  leaving  hers  open  went  to  attend  upon  Barby. 

"  There  ain't  much  yallow  soap  neither,"  said  this  personage^ 
— "  if  this  is  alL  There's  one  thing — if  we  ha'n't  got  it  we  can 
make  it.  I  must  get  Mis'  Rossitur  to  have  a  leach-tub  sot  up 
right  away.    Fm  a  dreadful  hand  for  havin'  plenty  o'  soap." 

"  What  is  a  leach-tub  1 "  said  Fleda. 
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•  Why  a  leach-tab,  for  to  leach  ashes  in.  That's  easy  enough, 
ni  fix  it,  afore  we're  any  on  us  much  older.  If  Mr.  Rossitur  *11 
keep  mc  in  good  hard  wood  I  sha'n't  cost  him  hardly  anything 
for  potash." 

"  ril  see  about  it,"  said  Flcda,  "and  I  will  see  about  having 
the  leach-tub,  or  whatever  it  is,  put  up  for  you.  And,  Barby, 
whenever  you  want  anything,  will  you  just  speak  to  me  about  it  ?  , 
— ^and  if  fm  in  the  other  room  ask  me  to  come  out  here. 
Because  my  aunt  is  not  strong  and  does  not  know  where 
things  are  as  well  as  I  do ;  and  when  my  unde  is  in  there  he 
sometimes  does  not  like  to  be  disturbed  with  hearing  any  such 
talk.    If  you'll  tell  me  Fll  see  and  have  everything  done  for  you." 

"Well — ^you  get  me  a  leach  sot  up — ^that's  all  I'll  ask  of  you 
just  now,"  said  Barby  good-humouredly  ; — ^'  and  help  me  to  find 
the  soap-grease,  if  there  is  any.  As  to  the  rest,  I  don't  want  to 
see  nothin'  o'  him  in  the  kitchen  so  TU  relieve  him  if  he  don't 
want  to  see  much  o'  me  in  the  parlour, — I  shouldn't  wonuCt  if 
there  wa'n't  a  spec  of  it  in  the  house." 

Kot  a  spec  was  there  to  be  found, 

"  Your  uncle's  pockets  must  ha'  had  a  good  hole  in  'em  by 
this  time,"  remarked  Barby  as  they  came  back  from  the  cellar. 
"  However,  there  never  was  a  crock  so  empty  it  couldn't  be  filled. 
You  get  me  a  leach-tub  sot  up,  and  I'll  find  work  for  it." 

From  that  time  Fleda  had  no  more  trouble  with  her  uncle 
and  Barby.  Each  seemed  to  have  a  wholesome  appreciation  of 
the  other's  combative  qualities  and  to  shun  them.  With  Mrs. 
Rossitur  Barby  was  soon  all  powerful.  It  was  enough  that  she 
wanted  a  thing,  if  Mrs.  Rossitur's  own  resources  could  compass  it. 
For  Fleda,  to  say  that  Barby  had  presently  a  perfect  understand- 
ing with  her  and  joined  to  that  a  most  afiectionate  careful  regard, 
is  not  perhaps  saying  much ;  for  it  was  true  of  every  one  without 
exception  with  whom  Fleda  had  much  to  do,  Barby  was  to  all 
of  them  a  very  great  comfort  and  stand-by. 

It  was  well  for  them  that  they  had  her  within  doors  to  keep 
!  things,  as  she  called  it,  "  right  and  tight ;"  for  abroad  the  only 
'i  system  in  vogue  was  one  of  fluctuation  and  uncertainty.  Mr. 
Kossitur's  Irishman,  Donohan,  stayed  his  year  out,  doing  as  little 
good  and  as  much  at  least  negative  harm  as  he  well  could  ;  and 
then  went,  leaving  them  a  gooa  deal  poorer  than  he  found  them. 
Dr.  Gregory's  generosity  had  added  to  Mr.  Rossitur's  own  small 
stock  of  ready  money,  giving  him  the  means  to  make  some 
needed  outlays  on  the  farm.  But  the  outlay,  ill-applied,  had 
been  greater  than  the  income ;  a  scarcity  of  money  began  to  be 
more  and  more  felt ;  and  the  comfort  of  the  family  accordingly 
drew  within  more  and  more  narrow  bounds.  The  temper  of  uie 
bead  of  the  familv  suffered  in  at  least  equal  degree. 
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From  the  first  of  Barby'a  coming  poor  Fleda  had  done  her 
utmost  to  prevent  the  want  of  Mons.  Emile  from  being  felt.  Mr. 
Bossitur*s  table  was  always  set  by  her  careful  hand,  and  all  the 
delicacies  that  came  upon  it  were,  unknown  to  him,  of  her  pro- 
viding. Even  the  bread.  One  day  at  breakfast  Mr.  Rossitur  had 
expressed  his  impatient  displeasure  at  that  of  Miss  Elster*s 
manufecture.  Fleda  saw  the  distressed  shade  that  came  over  her 
aunt's  face,  and  took  her  resolution.  It  was  the  last  time.  She 
had  followed  her  plan  of  sending  for  the  receipts,  and  she  studied 
them  diligently,  both  at  home  and  under  aunt  Miriam.  Natural 
quickness  of  eye  and  hand  came  in  aid  of  her  affectionate  zeal, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  she  could  trust  herself  to  undertake 
any  operation  in  the  whole  range  of  her  cookery  book.  But 
meanwhile  materials  were  growing  scarce  and  hard  to  come  by. 
The  delicate  French  rolls  which  were  now  always  ready  for  her 
uncle's  plate  in  the  morning  had  sometimes  nothing  to  back 
them,  umess  the  unfailing  water-cress  from  the  good  little  spring 
in  the  meadow.  Fleda  could  not  spare  her  eggs,  for  perhaps  they 
might  have  nothing  else  to  depend  upon  for  dinner.  It  was  no 
burden  to  her  to  do  these  things ;  she  had  a  sufficient  reward  in 
seeing  that  her  aunt  and  Hugh  eat  the  better  and  that  her  uncle's 
brow  was  clear  ;  but  it  wcu  a  burden  when  her  hands  were  tied 
by  the  lack  of  means ;  for  she  knew  the  failure  of  the  usual 
supply  was  bitterly  felt,  not  for  the  actual  want,  but  for  that  other 
want  which  it  implied  and  prefigured. 

On  the  first  dismissal  of  Donohan  Fleda  hoped  for  a  good  turn 
of  aflfairs.  But  Mr.  Rossitur,  disgusted  with  his  first  experiment 
resolved  this  season  to  be  his  own  head  man;  and  appointed 
Lucas  Springer  the  second  in  command,  with  a  posse  of  labourers 
to  execute  his  decrees.  It  did  not  work  wdl.  Mr.  Rossitur 
found  he  had  a  very  tough  prime  minister,  who  would  have  every- 
one of  his  plans  to  go  through  a  kind  of  winnowing  process  by 
being  tossed  about  in  an  argument.  The  alignments  were  inter- 
minable, until  Mr.  Rossitur  not  unfrequently  quitted  the  field,  with, 
**  Well,  do  what  you  like  about  it  I'* — ^not  conquered,  but  wearied. 
The  labourers,  either  f  rons  want  of  ready  money  or  of  what  they 
called  "  manners"  in  their  employer,  fell  off  at  the  wrong  times, 
just  when  they  were  most  wanted.  Hugh  threw  him^lf  then  into 
the  breach  and  wrought  beyond  his  strength ;  and  that  tried  Fleda 
worst  of  all.  She  was  glad  to  see  haying  and  harvest  pass  over ; 
but  the  change  of  seasons  seemed  to  bring  only  a  chemge  of  dis- 
agrceableness,  and  she  could  not  find  that  hope  had  any  better 
breathing-time  in  the  short  days  of  winter  than  in  the  long  days 
of  summer.  Her  gentle  face  grew  more  gentle  than  ever,  for 
under  the  shade  of  sorrowful  patience  which  was  always  tiiere 
now  its  meekness  had  no  edipse. 
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Mrs.  Rossitur  was  struck  with  it  one  morning.  She  was 
coming  down  from  her  room  and  saw  Fleda  standing  on  the 
landing-place  gazing  out  of  the  window.  It  was  before  breakfast 
one  cold  morning  in  winter.  Mrs.  Rossitur  put  her  arms  round 
her  softly  and  kissed  her. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  dear  Fleda  ? — you  ought  not 
to  be  standing  here.* 

"  I  was  looking  at  Hugh,"  said  Fleda,  and  her  eye  went  back 
to  the  window.  Mrs.  Rossitur's  followed  it.  The  window  gave 
them  a  view  of  the  ground  behind  the  house ;  and  there  was  Hugh, 
just  coming  in  with  a  large  armful  of  heavy  wood  which  he  had 
been  sawing. 

**  He  isn't  strong  enough  to  do  that,  aunt  Lucy,"  said  Fleda 
softly. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  his  mother  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  not 
moving  her  eye,  though  Hugh  had  disappeared. 

"  It  is  too  cold  f©r  hhn — he  is  too  thinly  clad  to  bear  this 
exposure,"  said  Fleda  anxiously. 

**  I  know  it^"  said  his  mother  again. 

"  Can't  you  tell  imcle  Rolf  ? — can't  you  get  him  to  do  it  ? 
am  afraid  Hugh  will  hurt  himself,  aunt  Lucy." 

"  I  did  tell  him  the  other  day — I  did  speak  to  him  about  it," 
said  Mrs.  Rossitur ;  "but  he  said  there  was  no  reason  why  Hugh 
should  do  it, — there  were  plenty  of  other  people — " 

"  But  how  can  he  say  so  when  he  knows  we  never  can  ask 
Lucas  to  do  anything  of  l5ie  kind,  and  that  other  man  always  con- 
trives to  be  out  of  the  way  when  he  is  wanted  ?  Oh  what  is  he 
thinking  of  ?  " — said  Fleda  bitterly,  as  she  saw  Hugh  again  at  his 
work. 

It  was  so  rarely  that  Fleda  was  seen  to  shed  tears  that  they 
always  were  a  signal  of  dismay  to  any  of  the  household.  There 
was  even  agony  in  Mrs.  Rossitur's  voice  as  she  implored  her 
not  to  give  way  to  them.  But  notwithstanding  that,  Fleda's 
tears  came  this  time  from  too  deep  a  spring  to  be  stopped  at 
once. 

"  It  makes  me  leel  as  if  all  was  lost,  Fleda,  when  I  see  you  do 
so,"— 

Fleda  put  her  arms  about  her  neck  and  whispered  that  "  she 
would  not " — that  "  she  should  not " — 

Yet  it  was  a  little  while  before  she  could  say  any  more. 

"  But,  aunt  Lucy,  he  doesn't  know  what  he  is  doing ! " 

"  No — and  I  can't  make  him  know.  I  cannot  say  anything 
more,  Fle<la — it  would  do  no  gbod.  I  don't  know  what  is  the 
matter — he  is  entirely  changed  from  what  he  used  to  be — " 

"  I  know  what  is  the  matter,"  said  Fleda,  now  turning  com- 
forter in  her  turn  as  her  aunt's  tears  fell  more  quietly,  because 
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more  despainngly,  than  her  own, — "  I  know  what  it  is — he  is  not 
happy ; — that  is  all.  He  has  not  succeeded  well  in  these  farm 
doings,  and  he  wants  money,  and  he  is  worried — it  is  no  wonder 
il  he  don't  seem  exactly  as  he  used  to." 

"  And  oh,  that  troubles  me  most  of  all ! "  said  Mrs.  Kossitur. 
"  The  larm  is  bringing  in  nothing,  I  know, — he  don't  know  how 
to  get  along  with  it, — I  was  afraid  it  would  be  so  ; — and  we  are 
paying  nothing  to  uncle  Orrin — and  it  is  just  a  dead  weight  on 
nis  hands ; — and  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it  I — And  what  will  it 
come  to  ? — " 

Mrs.  Kossitur  was  now  in  her  turn  surprised  into  showing  the 
strength  ol  her  sorrows  and  apprehensions.  Fleda  was  fain  to 
put  her  own  out  oi  sight  and  bend  her  utmost  powers  to  sootho 
and  compose  her  aunt,  till  they  could  both  go  down  to  the  break- 
fast-table. She  had  got  ready  a  nice  little  dish  that  her  \mclc  was 
very  lond  of ;  but  her  pleasure  in  it  was  all  gone ;  and  indeed  it 
seemed  to  be  thrown  away  upon  the  whole  table.  Halt  the  meal 
was  over  before  anybody  said  a  word. 

"  I  am  going  to  wash  my  hands  of  these  miserable  farm  affairs," 
said  Mr.  Bossitur. 

"  Are  you  1  '*  said  his  wife. 

"  Yes,-— of  all  personal  concern  in  them,  that  is.  I  am  wearied 
to  death  with  the  perpetual  annoyances  and  vexations,  and  petty 
calls  upon  my  time — life  is  not  worth  having  at  such  a  lute !  TU 
have  done  with  it." 

''You  will  give  up  the  entire  charge  to  Lucas?"  said  Mrs. 
Bossitur. 

"  Lucas  ! — No ! — I  wouldn't  undergo  that  man's  tongue  for 
another  year  if  he  would  take  out  his  wages  in  talking.  I  could 
not  have  more  ol  it  in  that  case  than  I  have  had  the  last  six 
months.  After  money,  the  thing  that  man  loves  best  is  certainly 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice  ;  and  a  most  insufferable  egotist  I 
f  No, — I  have  been  talking  with  a  man  who  wants  to  take  the 
I  whole  farm  for  two  years  upon  shares — that  will  clear  me  of  all 
trouble." 

There  was  sober  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  Mrs.  Kos- 
situr asked  who  it  was. 

"  His  name  is  Didenhover." 

"  0  uncle  Rolf,  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  him,"  ex- 
claimed Fleda. 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  he  lived  with  grandpa  a  great  while  ago,  and  be- 
haved very  ill.    Grandpa  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  him  !" 

"  How  old  were  you  then  1" 

"  I  was  young,  to  be  sure,"  said  Fleda  hanging  her  head,  '•  but 
I  remember  very  well  how  it  was." 
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^  You  may  have  occasion  to  remember  it  a  second  time  "  said 
Mr.  Eossitur  dryly,  **  ior  the  thing  is  done.   I  have  engaged  him.** 

Kot  another  word  was  spoken. 

Mr.  Bossitur  went  out  after  breakfast,  and  Mrs.  Bossitur 
boaied  herself  with  the  breakiast  cups  and  a  tub  ol  hot  water,  a 
work  she  never  would  let  Fleda  share  with  her  and  which  lasted 
in  consequence  long  enough,  Barby  said,  to  cook  and  eat  three 
breakfasts.  Fleda  and  Hugh  sat  looking  at  the  floor  and  the  firo 
respectively. 

"  I  am  going  up  the  hill  to  get  a  sight  of  aunt  Miriam,"  said 
Fleda,  bringing  her  eyes  from  the  fire  upon  her  aunt. 

"  Well,  dear,  do.  You  have  been  shut  up  long  enough  by  the 
snow.    Wrap  yourseU  up  well,  and  put  on  my  snow-boots." 

^  No,  ind^!"  said  Fleda.  *^t  shall  just  draw  on  another 
pair  ol  stockii^  over  my  shoes,  within  my  India-rubbers — I  will 
take  ftpftii^  of  Hugh's  woollen  ones  " 

^  What  has  become  of  your  own  V*  said  Hugh. 

«  My  own  what  ?    Stockings  V 

**  Snow-boots." 

^  Worn  out,  Mr.  Kossitiur !  I  have  run  them  to  death,  poor 
things.  Is  that  a  slight  intimation  that  you  are  atraid  of  the  same 
fate  for  your  socks  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Hugh,  smiling  in  spite  ol  himsell  at  her  manner,— 
^I  will  lend  you  anything  I  have  got,  Fleda." 

His  tone  put  Fleda  in  mind  ot  the  very  doubtful  pretensions 
of  the  socks  in  question  to  be  comprehended  under  the  term ;  she 
was  silent  a  minute. 

**  Will  you  go  with  me,  Hugh  1" 

"  No,  dear,  I  can't ; — I  must  get  a  little  ahead  with  the  wood 
while  I  can  ;  it  looks  as  il  it  would  snow  again  ;  and  Barby  isn't 
provided  for  more  than  a  day  or  two." 

"  And  how  for  this  fire  1" 

Hugh  shook  his  head,  and  rose  up  to  go  forth  into  the  kitchen. 
Fleda  went  too,  linking  her  arm  in  nis  and  bearing  afi^ctionately 
upon  it,  a  sort  of  tacit  saying  that  they  would  sink  or  swim  to- 
gether.   Hugh  understood  it  perfectly. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  to  do  it,  dear  Hugh — Oh  that 
wood-shed ! — il  it  had  only  been  made! — " 

"  Never  mind  —  can't  help  it  now — we  shall  get  through  the 
winter  by  and  by." 

"Can't  you  get  uncle  Bolfto  help  you  a  little?"  whispered 
Fleda  ; — "It  would  do  him  good." 

But  Hugh  only  shook  his  head. 

"  What  are  we  going  to  do  tor  dinner,  Barby  V*  said  Fleda, 
still  holding  Hugh  there  before  the  fire. 

"  Ain't  much  choice,"  said  Barby.    "  It  would  puzzle  anybody 
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to  spell  mudi  more  out  ol  it  than  pork  and  ham.    There's  plcmty 
o'  them.    /  shan't  starve  this  some  time." 

"  But  we  had  ham  yesterday  and  pork  the  day  before  yester- 
day and  ham  Monday,"  said  Meda.  "  There  is  plenty  of  vege- 
tables, thanks  to^ou  and  me,  Hugh,"  she  said  with  a  little 
reminding  squeeze  oi  his  arm.  ''I^oould  make  soups  nicely^  if  I 
had  anything  to  make  them  of!" 

"  There's  enough  to  be  had  for  the  catching,"  said  Barby.  "  If 
I  hadn't  a  man-mountain  of  work  upon  me,  I'd  start  out  and  shoot 
or  steal  something." 

"  You  shoot,  Barby  I"  said  Fleda  laughing. 

'^  I  guess  I  can  do  'most  anything  I  set  my  hand  to.  If  I 
couldn't  I'd  shoot  myseli.  It  won't  do  to  kill  no  more  o'  them 
chickens." 

"  O  no, — now  they  are  laying  so  finely.  Well,  I  am  going  up 
the  hill,  and  when  I  come  home  TU  try  and  make  up  sometfung, 
Barby." 

"  Earl  Douglass  '11  go  out  in  the  woods  now  and  then,  of  a  day 
when  he  ha'n't  no  work  particular  to  do,  and  fetch  hum  as  many 
pigeons  and  woodchucks  as  you  could  shake  a  stick  at." 

"  Hugh,  my  dear,"  said  Fleda,  laughing,  "  it's  a  pity  you  aren't 
a  hunter  —  I  would  shake  a  stick  at  you  with  great  pleasui-c. 
Well,  Barby,  we  will  see  when  I  come  homa" 

"  I  was  just  a  thinkinV'  said  Barby ;  —  "  Mis'  Douglass  sent 
round  to  know  if  Mis'  Bossitur  would  like  a  piece  of  firesh  meat 
—  Earl's  been  kiUiog  a  sheep — there's  a  nice  quarter,  she  says^  if 
she'd  like  to  have  it." 

"  A  quarter  of  mutton  ! " — said  Fleda, — "  I  don't  know— <•  no, 
I  think  not,  Barby ;  I  don't  know  when  we  should  be  able  to  pay 
it  back  again. — And  yet — Hugh,  do  you  think  uncle  Rolf  will 
kill  another  sheep  this  winter  1 " 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  not,"  said  Hugh ; — "  there  have  so  many 
died." 

"  If  he  only  knowed  it,  that  is  a  reason  for  killing  more,"  said 
Barby, — "  and  have  the  good  of  them  while  he  can." 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Douglass  we  are  obliged  to  her  but  we  do  not  want 
the  mutton,  Barby." 

Hugh  went  to  his  chopping  and  Fleda  set  out  upon  her  walk; 
the  lines  of  her  face  settlmg  into  a  most  fixed  gravity  so  soon  as 
she  turned  away  from  the  house.  It  was  what  might  be  called  a 
fine  ydnter's  day ;  cold  and  still,  and  the  sky  covered  with  one 
uniform  grey  cloud.  The  snow  lay  in  uncompromising  whiteness 
thick  over  all  the  world ;  a  kindlv  shelter  for  the  young  grain  and 
covering  for  the  soil ;  but  Fleaa's  spirits  just  then  in  another 
mood  saw  in  it  only  the  cold  refusal  to  nope  and  the  barren 
check  to  exertion.  The  wind  had  cleared  the  snow  from  the  trees 
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and  fences,  and  they  stood  in  all  their  unsoftened  blackness  and 
nakedness,  bleak  and  stern.  The  high  grey  sky  threatened  a  fresh 
fall  of  snow  in  a  few  hotirs*;  it  was  just  now  a  lull  between  two 
storms  ;  and  Fleda's  spirits,  that  sometimes  would  have  laughed 
in  the  face  oi  nature*s  soberness,  tt>-day  sank  ||»  its  own  quiet. 
Her  pace  neither  slackened  nbr  quickened  till  she  reached  au&t 
Miriam*s  house  and  entered  the  kitchen. 

Aimt  lifiriam  was  in  high  tide  of  business  over  a  pot  of  boiling 
Lurd,  and  the  enormous  bread-tray  bj'the  side  of  the  fure  was  half 
full  o  very  tempting  hght-brown  cruller,  whfch  however  were 
little  more  than  a  kind  of  sweet  bread  for  the  workmen.  In  the 
bustle  of  putting  in  and  taking  out  aunt  Miriam  could  give  her 
visitor  but  a  word  and  a  look.  Eleda  pulled  off  her  hood  and  sit- 
ting down  watched  in  unusual  silence  the  old  lady's  operations. 

^'  And  how  are  they  all  at  your  house  to-day  ?  **  aunt  Miriam 
asked  as  she  was  carefully  draining  her  cruller  out  of  the  kettle. 

Fleda  answered  liiat  they  were  as  well  as  usual,  but  a  slight 
hesitation  and  the  tell-tale  tone  of  her  voice  made  the  old  lady 
look  at  her  more  narrowly.  She  came  near  and  kissed  that  gentle 
brow  and  looking  in  her  eyes  asked  her  what  the  matter  was  ? 

"  I  don't  know, — "  said  Fleda,  eyes  and  voice  wavering  alike, 
— "  I  am  foolish,  I  believe, — ^" 

Aunt  Miriam  tenderly  put  aside  the  hair  from  her  forehead 
and  kissed  it  again,  but  ftie  cruller  was  burning  and  she  went 
back  to  the  kettle. 

"  I  got  down-hearted  somehow  this  morning,"  Meda  went  on, 
trying  to  steady  her  voice  and  school  herseh. 

"  You  down-hearted,  dear  ] "    About  what  ? " 

There  was  a  world  of  svmpathy  in  these  words,  in  the  warmth 
of  which  Fleda's  shut-up  heart  unfolded  itself  at  once. 

"It's  nothing  new,  aunt  Miriam, — only  somehow  I  felt  it 
particularly  this  morning, — I  have  been  kept  in  the  house  so  long 
by  this  snow  I  have  got  dumpish  I  suppose, — ** 

'  Aunt  Miriam  looked  anxiously  at  the  tears  which  seemed  to 
come  involuntarily,  but  she  said  nothing. 

"  We  are  not  getting  along  well  at  home." 

"  I  supposed  that,"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield  quietly.  "  But  any- 
thing new  ? " 

"  Yes — xmcle  Eolf  has  let  the  farm  —  only  think  of  it !  — ho 
has  let  the  farm  to  that  Didenhover." 

"  Didenhover !" 

"  For  two  years." 

"  Did  you  tell  him  what  you  knew  about  him  V* 

"  Yes,  but  it  was  too  late — the  mischief  was  done.** 

Aunt  Miriam  went  on  skimming  out  her  cruller  with  a  veiy 
grave  lace. 
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^  How  came  your  uncle  to  do  so  without  learning  about  him 
first  r 

"01  don't  know  I — be  was  in  a  hurrv  to  do  anything  that 
would  take  the  trouble  ol  the  farm  oflf  his  hands; — he  don*t 
like  it- 

"  On  what  terms  has  he  let  him  have  it  1" 

"  On  shares — and  I  know,  I  know,  under  that  Didenhover  it 
will  brins;  us  in  nothing,  and  it  has  brought  us  in  nothing  all  the 
time  we  have  been  here ;  and  I  don't  know  what  we  are  going  to 
live  upon." 

"  Has  your  uncle  nor  your  aunt  no  property  at  all  left  ?*• 

"  Not  a  bit — except  some  waste  lands  m  Michigan,  I  believe, 
that  were  left  to  aunt  Lucy  a  year  or  two  ago ;  but  they  are  as 
good  as  nothing.** 

"  Has  he  let  Didenhover  have  the  saw-mill  too  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — ^he  didn't  say — ^if  he  has  there  will  be  nothing 
at  all  left  lor  us  to  live  upon.  I  expect  nothing  from  Didenhover, 
— ^his  face  is  enough.  I  should  have  thought  it  might  have  been 
for  uncle  Kolf.  O  il  it  wasn't  for  aunt  Lucy  and  Hugh  I  shouldn't 
care !—" 

"  What  has  your  unde  been  doing  all  this  year  past !  '* 

"  I  don't  know,  aunt  Miriam, — he  can't  bear  the  business  and 
he  has  left  the  most  of  it  to  Lucas  ;  and  I  think  Lucas  is  more  of 
a  talker  than  a  doer.  Almost  nothrog  has  gone  right.  The 
crops  have  been  ill  managed — I  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about 
it  but  I  know  enough  ror  that ;  and  uncle  Roll  did  not  know 
anything  about  it  but  what  he  got  from  books.  And  the  sheep 
are  dying  ofl — Barby  says  it  is  because  they  were  in  such  poor 
condition  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  I  dare  say  she  is 
right." 

'^  He  ought  to  have  had  a  thorough  good  man  at  the  beginning, 
to  get  along  well." 

"  0  yes  ! — but  he  hadn't  you  see  ;  and  so  we  have  just  been 
iffowing  poorer  every  month.  And  now,  aunt  Miriam,  I  really 
don't  know  from  day  to  day  what  to  do  to  get  dinner.  You 
know  for  a  good  while  after  we  came  we  used  to  have  our  mai*- 
keting  brought  every  few  days  from  Albany ;  but  we  have  run  up 
such  a  bill  there  already  at  the  butcher's  as  I  don't  know  wheu 
in  the  world  will  get  jmid ;  and  aunt  Lucy  and  I  will  do  anything 
beiore  we  will  send  for  any  more ;  and  il  it  wasn't  for  her  and 
Hugh  I  wouldn't  care,  but  they  haven't  much  appetite,  and  I 
know  that  all  this  takes  what  fittle  they  have  away — this,  and 
seeing  the  effect  it  has  upon  uncle  Eolf **    ' 

"Does  he  think  so  much  more  of  eating  than  ol  anything 
dse  ?**  said  aunt  Miriam. 

**  0  no,  it  is  not  that  P  said  Fleda  earnestly, — ^  it  is  not  that 
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at  all — he  is  not  a  great  cater — but  he  can't  bear  to  have  things 
difiFerent  trom  what  they  used  to  be  and  fiom  what  thev  ought  to 
be— 0  no,  don't  think  that !  I  don't  know  whether  1  ought  to 
have  said  what  I  have  said,  but  I  coiddn't  help  it — ^" 

Fleda's  voice  was  lost  for  a  little  while. 

**  He  is  changed  from  what  he  used  to  be — a  little  thing  vexes 
him  now,  and  I  know  it  is  because  he  is  not  happy ; — he  used  to 
be  so  kind  and  pleasant,  and  he  is  still,  sometimes ;  but  aunt  Lucy's 
iace — O  aunt  Miriam  ! — ^" 

"  Why,  dear  ?"  said  aunt  Miriam  tenderly. 

**  It  is  so  changed  trom  what  it  used  to  be  !  ** 

Poor  Fleda  covered  her  own,  and  aunt  Miriam  came  to  her 
side  to  give  softer  and  gentler  expression  to  sympathy  than 
words  could  do  ;  till  the  bowed  face  was  raised  agaiu  and  hid  in 
her  neck. 

"  I  can't  see  thee  do  so,  my  child — my  dear  child — ! — Hope 
for  brighter  days,  dear  Fleda." 

"  I  could  bear  it,"  said  Fleda  after  a  little  interval,  "if  it 
wasn't  lor  aunt  Lu^  and  Hugh — oh  that  is  the  worst ! — " 

**  What  about  liugh  1 "  said  aunt  Miriam  soothingly. 

"  0  he  does  what  he  ought  not  to  do,  aunt  Miriam,  and  thero 
is  no  help  for  it, — and  he  did  last  summer — ^when  we  wanted 
men,  and  in  the  hot  haying^me,  ho  used  to  work,  I  know,  beyond 
his  strength, — and  aunt  iSRy  and  I  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  ourselves  ? — ** 

Fleda's  head  which  had  been  raised  sunk  again  and  more 
heavily. 

"  Where  was  his  father  ?-  caid  Mrs.  Plumfield. 

"  O  he  was  in  the  house — he  didn't  know  it — he  didn't  think 
about  it." 

«  Didn't  think  about  it !" 

"  No — ^0  he  didn't  think  Hugh  was  hurting  himself,  but  ho 
was — he  showed  it  for  weeks  afterward. — I  have  said  what  I  ought 
not  now,"  said  Fleda  looking  up  and  seeming  to  check  her  tears 
and  the  sprins  of  them  at  once. 

"  So  much  security  any  woman  has  in  a  man  without  re- 
ligion !"  said  aunt  Miriam,  going  back  to  her  work.  Fleda  would 
have  said  something  if  she  could  ;  she  was  silent ;  she  stood  look- 
ing into  the  fire  while  the  tears  seemed  to  come  as  it  were  by 
stealth  and  ran  down  her  face  unregarded. 

"LsHughnotweUI" 

*'  I  don't  know, — "  said  Fleda  faintly, — *he  is  not  ill— but  ho 
never  was  very  strong,  and Jie  exposes  himself  now  I  know  in  a 
way  he  ought  not. — ^I  am  sorry  1  have  just  come  and  troubled 
you  with  a&  this  now,  aunt  Miriam,"  she  said  after  a  little  pause, 
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— "I  shall  feel  better  by  and  by — T  don't  very  often  get  such  a 

"  My  dear  little  Fleda!" — and  there  was  unspeakable  tender- 
ness in  the  old  lady's  voice,  as  she  came  up  and  drewFleda's  head 
again  to  rest  upon  her ; — "I  would  not  let  a  rough  wind  touch  thee 
if  I  had  the  holding  of  it.  —  But  we  maybe  glad  the  arranging  ol 
things  is  not  in  my  hand — I  should  be  a  poor  friend  after  all,  for 
I  do  not  know  what  is  best.  Canst  thou  trust  him  who  does 
know,  my  child  ?" 

"  I  do,  aunt  Miriam, — 0  I  do,"  said  Fleda,  burying  her  face  in 
her  bosom  ; — "  I  don't  often  leel  so  as  I  did  to-day." 

"  There  comes  not  a  cloud  that  its  shadow  is  not  wanted," 
said  aunt  Miriam.  "  I  cannot  see  why, — but  it  is  that  thou 
mayest  bloom  the  brighter,  my  dear  one." 

"  I  know  it — ^"  Fleda's  words  were  hardly  audible, — "  I  will 
try-" 

"  Remember  his  own  message  to  every  one  under  a  cloud  — 
'  Cast  all  thy  care  upon  him,  for  he  careth  for  thee ;' — thou 
mayest  keep  none  of  it; — and  then  the  peace  that  passeth 
understanding  shall  keep  thee. — 'So  he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.'" 

Fleda  wept  for  a  minute  on  the  old  lady's  neck,  and  then  she 
looked  up,  dried  her  tears,  and  sat  down  with  a  face  greatly 
quieted  and  lightened  of  its  burden ;  while  aunt  Miriam  once 
more  went  back  to  her  work  The  Q#e  wrought  and  the  other 
looked  on  in  silence. 

The  cruller  were  all  done  at  last ;  the  great  bread-trough  was 
filled  and  set  away ;  the  remnant  of  the  fat  was  carefully  disposed 
of,  and  aunt  Miriam's  handmaid  was  called  in  to  "take  the  watch." 
She  herself  and  her  visitor  adjourned  to  the  sitting-room. 

"  Well,"  said  Fleda,  in  a  tone  again  steady  and  clear, — "I must 
go  home  to  see  about  getting  up  a  dinner.  I  am  the  greatest 
hand  at  making  something  out  of  nothing,  aunt  Miriam,  that  ever 
you  saw.  There  is  nothing  hke  practice.  I  only  wish  the  man 
uncle  Orrin  talks  about  would  come  along  once  in  a  while." 

"  Who  was  that  1"  said  aunt  Miriam. 

"  A  man  that  used  to  go  about  from  house  to  house,"  said 
Fleda  laughing,  *'  when  the  cottagers  were  making  soup,  with  a 
ham-bone  to  give  it  a  relish,  and  he  used  to  charge  them  so  much 
for  a  dip,  and  so  much  for  a  wallop." 

"  Come,  come,  I  can  do  as  much  for  you  as  that,"  said  aunt 
Miriam,  proceeding  to  her  store-pantry,  —  "  sec  here  —  wouldn't 
this  be  as  good  as  a  ham-bone  ? '  said  she,  bringing  out  of  it  a 
fat  iov/l ; —  "  how  would  a  wallop  of  this  do  ?" 

"  Admirably ! — only — ^the  ham-bone  used  to  come  out  again, 
— and  I  am  confident  this  never  would." 
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"  Well  I  guess  Fll  stand  that,"  said  aunt  Miriam  smiling, — 
*  you  wouldn't  mind  carrying  this  under  your  cloak,  would  you  ?" 

^  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  go  home  hghter  with  it  than  without 
it,  ma'am, — ^thank  you,  dear  aunty!  dear  aunt  Miriam !" 

There  was  a  change  of  tone,  and  of  eye,  as  Fleda  sealed  each 
thank  with  a  kiss. 

"  But  how  is  it  2 — does  all  the  charge  of  the  house  come  upon 
you,  dear  ?" 

"  O,  this  kind  of  thing,  because  aunt  Lucy  doesn't  understand 
it  and  can't  get  along  with  it  so  welL  She  likes  better  to  sew 
and  I  had  quite  as  Hef  do  this  % " 

"  And  don't  you  sew  too  1" 

"  O — a  httle.    She  does  as  much  as  she  can,**  said  Heda 


here  is  your  other  cousin  ?"  said  Mrs.  Rumfield  abruptly, 

**  Marion  1-— she  is  in  England  I  believe ; — we  don't  hear  from 
her  very  often." 

"  No,  no,  I  ngi/egji  the  one  who  is  in  the  army  ?*• 

"  Charlton !— 0  he  is  just  ordered  off  to  Mexico,"  said  Pleda 
sadly,  ^  and  that  is  another  great  trouble  to  aunt  Lucy.  This 
nuserable  war !  — " 

**  Does  he  never  come  home  1" 

"  Only  once  since  we  came  from  Paris — while  we  were  in  New 
York.    He  has  been  stationed  away  off  at  the  West." 

"  He  has  a  captain's  pay  now,  hasn't  he  ?" 

**  Yes,  but  he  doesn't  know  at  all  how  things  are  at  homo — 
he  hasn't  an  idea  of  it, — and  he  will  not  have.  Well  good-bye, 
dear  aunt  Miriam — I  must  run  home  to  take  care  of  my 
chicken." 

She  ran  away ;  and  if  her  eyes  many  a  time  on  the  way  down 
the  hiU  filled  and  overflowed,  they  were  not  bitter  nor  dark  tears ; 
they  were  the  gushings  of  high  and  pure  and  generous  affections 
weeping  for  fulness,  not  for  want. 

That  chicken  was  not  wasted  in  soup  ;  it  was  converted  into 
the  nicest  possible  httle  fricassee,  because  the  toast  would  make 
so  much  more  of  it ;  and  to  Fleda's  own  dinner  little  went  bcsido 
the  toast,  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  rest  might  be  for  her  aunt 
and  Hugh. 

That  same  evening  Seth  Plumfield  came  into  the  kitchen  while 
Eleda  was  there. 

"  Here  is  something  belongs  to  you,  I  believe, '  said  he  with  a 
covert  smile^  bringing  out  from  imder  his  cloak  the  mate  to 
Fleda's  fowl ; — "  mother  said  somethin'  had  run  away  with  t'other 
one  and  she  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  this  one  alone.  Your 
uncle  at  home )" 
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The  next  news  that  Fleda  heard  was  that  Seth  had  taken  a 
lease  oi  the  saw-mill  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Didenhover  did  not  disappoint  Fleda's  expectations. 
Very  little  could  be  got  from  him  or  the  farm  under  him  beyond 
the  immediate  supply  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  family  ;  and  that 
in  kind,  not  in  cash.  Mrs.  Rossitur  was  comforted  by  knowing 
that  some  portion  of  rent  had  also  gone  to  Dr.  Gregory — how 
large  or  how  small  a  portion  she  could  not  find  out.  But  this 
left  the  family  in  increasing  straits,  which  narrowed  and  nar- 
rowed during  the  whole  first  summer  and  winter  of  Didenhover's 
administration.  Very  straitened  they  would  have  been  but  for 
the  means  of  relief  adopted  by  the  two  children,  as  they  were 
always  called.  Hugh,  as  soon  as  the  spring  opened,  had  a  quiet 
hint,  through  Fleda,  that  if  he  had  a  mmd  to  take  the  working  of 
the  saw-mill  he  might,  for  a  consideration  mereljr  nominal,  'fiiis 
oflfer  was  immediately  and  gratefully  closed  with;  and  Hugh's 
earnings  were  thenceforward  very  important  at  home.  Fleda  nad 
her  own  ways  and  means.  Mr.  Rossitur,  more  low-spirited  and 
gloomy  than  ever,  seemed  to  have  no  heart  to  anything.  He 
would  have  worked  perhaps  if  he  could  have  done  it  alone ;  but 
to  join  Didenhover  and  his  men,  or  any  other  gang  of  workmen, 
was  too  much  for  his  magnanimity.  He  helped  nobody  but 
Fleda.  For  her  he  would  do  anything  at  any  time  ;  and  in  the 
garden  and  among  her  flowers  in  the  flowery  courtyard  he  might 
often  be  seen  at  work  with  her.    But  nowhere  else. 
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f 

Bone  bring  a  oapon,  some  a  rurall  cako. 

Some  nuts,  somo  apples ;  some  that  tbiiiko  they  make 

The  better  cheesefl.  orin^  'hem ;  or  else  send 

By  their  ripe  daughters,  whom  they  w':\ild  commond 

This  way  to  husbands ;  and  whose  baskets  l)oaro 

An  embleme  of  themselves,  in  plum  or  pciirc. 

Bex  JOKSOK. 

So  tHe  time  walked  away,  for  this  femily  was  not  now  of  those 
"  whom  time  runneth  withal,'* — ^to  the  second  summer  of  ]Mr. 
Didenhover's  term. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Rossitur  was  seated  in  the  breakfast-room 
at  her  usual  employment,  mending  and  patching:  no  sinecure 
now.  Fleda  opened  the  kitchen  door  and  came  in  folding  up  a 
calico  apron  she  had  just  taken  off. 

"  You  are  tired,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  sorrowfully  ; — ^  you 
look  pale." 

"  Do  1 1  "—said  Fleda,  sitting  down.    «  I  am  a  little  tired ! " 

"Why  do  you  do  so?" 

"O  it's  nothing,"  said  Fleda  cheerfully; — "I  haven't  hurt 
myself.    I  shall  be  rested  again  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  ? " 

"01  tired  myself  a  little  before  breakfast  in  the  garden,  T 
suppose.  Aunt  Lucy,  don't  you  think  I  had  almost  a  bushel  of 
peas  1 — and  there  was  a  Uttle  over  a  half  bushel  last  time,  so  I 
shall  call  it  a  bushel    Isn't  that  fine  ? " 

"  You  didn't  pick  them  all  yourself?" 

"  Hugh  helped  me  a  little  while  ;  but  he  had  the  horae  to  get 
ready,  and  I  was  out  before  him  this  morning — poor  fellow,  he 
was  tired  from  yesterdav,  I  dare  say." 

Mrs.  Rossitur  looked  at  her,  a  look  between  remonstrance  and 
reproach,  and  cast  her  eyes  down  without  saying  a  word,  swal- 
lowing a  whole  heartful  of  thoughts  and  feelings.  Fleda  stooped 
fgi-ward  till  her  own  forehead  softly  touched  Mrs.  Rossitur's,  as 
gentle  a  chiding  of  despondency  as  a  very  simbeam  could  have 
given. 
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"  l^ow,  aunt  Lucy !— what  do  you  mean  ?  Don't  you  know  it's 
good  for  me  ? — ^And  do  you  know,  Mr.  Sweet  will  give  me  four 
shillings  a  bushel ;  and,  aimt  Lucy,  I  sent  three  dozen  heads  of 
lettuce  this  morning  besides.  Isn't  that  doing  well  1  and  I  sent 
two  dozen  day  before  yesterday.  It  is  time  they  were  gone  for 
they  are  running  up  to  seed,  this  set ;  I  have  got  another  fine  set 
almost  ready.'* 

Mrs.  Eossitur  looked  at  her  again,  as  if  she  had  been  a  sort  of 
terrestrial  angel. 

"  And  how  much  wiH  you  get  for  them  1" 

"  I  don't  know  exactly — ^threepence  or  sixpence,  perhaps, — ^I 
guess  not  so  much — they  are  so  easily  raised ;  though  I  don't 
beUeve  there  are  so  fine  as  mine  to  be  seen  in  this  region. — ^If 
I  only  had  somebody  to  water  the  strawberries !— -we  should 
have  a  great  many.  Aunt  Lucy,  I  am  going  to  send  as  many  as 
I  can  without  robbing  uncle  Rolf — ^he  sha'n*t  miss  them  ;  but  the 
rest  of  us  don't  mind  eating  rather  fewer  than  usual  ?  I  shall 
make  a  good  deal  by  them.  And  I  think  these  morning  rides  do 
Hugh  good  ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Aid  what  have  you  been  busy  about  ever  since  breakfast, 
Fledar' 

"  0 — ^two  or  three  things,"  said  Fleda  lightly. 

«  What  r* 

"  I  had  bread  to  make— and  then  I  thought  while  my  hands 
were  in  I  would  make  a  custard  for  uncle  Rolf " 

"  You  needn't  have  done  that,  dear !  it  was  not  necessary." 

"  Yes  it  was,  because  you  know  we  have  only  fried  pork  for 
dinner  to-day,  and  while  we  have  the  milk  and  eggs  it  doesn't 
cost  much — the  sugar  is  almost  nothing.  He  will  iSe  it  better, 
and  so  will  Hugh.  As  for  you,"  said  Fleda,  gently  touching  her 
forehead  again,  "  you  know  it  is  of  no  consequence  ! " 

"  I  wish  you  would  think  yourself  of  some  consequence,"  said 
Mrs.  Rossitur. 

"  Don't  I  think  myself  of  consequence !"  said  Fleda  affec- 
tionately. "  I  don't  know  how  you'd  all  get  on  without  me. 
What  do  you  think  I  have  a  mind  to  do  now,  by  way  of  resting 
myself?" 

"  Well  V  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  thinking  of  something  else. 

"  It  is  the  day  for  making  presents  to  the  minister  you 
know  r 

**  The  minister  ?•• 

"  Yes,  the  new  minister— they  expect  him  to-day ; — you  have 
heard  of  it ; — the  things  are  all  to  be  carried  to  his  house  to-day. 
I  have  a  great  notion  to  go  and  see  the  fun — if  I  only  had  any- 
thing in  the  world  I  could  possibly  take  with  me—* 

"  Aren't  you  too  tired,  dear  ]" 
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«  No — it  would  rest  me— it  is  early  yet — if  I  only  had  some- 
thing to  take  !  — I  couldn't  go  without  taking  something ^* 

"  A  basket  of  eggs  1 "  said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

"  Can't,  aunt  Lucy — I  can't  spare  them ;  so  many  of  the  hens 
are  setting  now. — A  basket  of  strawberries  ! — that's  the  thing! 
Tve  got  enough  picked  for  that  and  to-night  too.  That  mil 
do !" 

Fleda's  preparations  were  soon  made,  and  with  her  basket  on 
her  arm  she  was  ready  to  set  forth. 

"  If  pride  had  not  been  a  little  put  down  in  me,"  she  said 
smiling,  "  I  suppose  I  should  rather  stay  at  home  than  go  with 
such  a  petty  offering.  And  no  doubt  every  one  that  sees  it  or 
hears  of  it  will  lay  it  to  anything  but  the  right  reason.  So  much 
the  world  knows  about  the  people  it  judges  ! — It  is  too  bad  to 
leave  you  all  alone,  aunt  Lucy." 

Mrs.  Rossitur  pulled  her  down  for  a  kiss,  a  kiss  in  which  how 
much  was  said  on  both  sides! — and  Fleda  set  forth,  choosing 
as  she  very  conmionly  did  the  old-time  way  through  the  kitchen. 

"  Off  again  ?"  said  Barby  who  was  on  her  knees  sci-ubbing  the 
great  flag-stones  of  the  hearth, 

^  Yes,  I  am  going  up  to  see  the  donation  party.** 

**  Has*  the  minister  come  ?" 

"  No,  but  he's  coming  to-day,  I  understand.** 

**  He  ha'n't  preached  for  'em  yet,  has  he  ]" 

*  Not  yet ;  I  suppose  he  will  next  Sunday." 

"  They  are  in  a  mighty  hurry  to  give  him  a  donation  party !" 
said  Barby.  "  I'd  ha'  waited  till  he  was  here  first.  I  don't  be- 
lieve they'd  be  quite  so  spry  with  their  donations  if  they  had 
paid  the  last  man  up  as  they  ought.  I'd  rather  give  a  man  what 
belongs  to  him,  and  make  him  presents  afterwards." 

"  Why  so  I  hope  they  will,  Barby,"  said  Fleda  laughing.  But 
Barb^  said  no  more. 

The  parsonage-house  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  Httle 
more,  from  the  saw-mill,  in  a  line  at  right  angles  with  the  main 
road.  Fleda  took  Hugh  from  Ms  work  to  see  her  safe  there.  The 
road  ran  north,  keeping  near  the  level  of  the  mid-hill  where  it 
branched  off  a  little  below  the  saw-mill ;  and  as  the  ground  con- 
tinued rising  towards  the  east  and  was  well  clothed  with  woods, 
the  way  at  this  hour  was  still  pleasantly  shady.  To  the  left,  the 
same  slope  of  ground  carried  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  gave 
them  an  iminterrupted  view  over  a  wide  plain  or  bottom,'  edged 
in  the  distance  with  a  circle  of  gently  swelling  hills.  Close 
against  the  hills,  in  the  far  comer  of  the  plain,  lay  the  Uttle 
village  of  Queechy  Run,  hid  from  sight  by  a  slight  intervening 
rise  of  ground  ;  not  a  chinmey  showed  itself  in  the  whole  spread 
of  country.   A  sunny  landscape  just  now ;  but  rich  in  picturesque 
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associations  of  haycocks  and  win-rows,  spotting  it  near  and  far  ; 
and  close  by  below  them  was  a  field  of  mowers  at  work ;  they 
could  distinctly  hear  the  measured  rush  of  the  scythes  through, 
the  grass,  and  then  the  soft  clink  of  the  rifles  would  seem  to  plav 
some  old  delicious  tune  of  childish  days.  Fleda  made  Hugh 
stand  still  to  listen.  It  was  a  warm  day,  but  "  the  sweet  south 
that  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets,"  could  hardly  be  more 
sweet  than  the  air  which  coming  to  them  over  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  valley  had  been  charged  by  the  new-made  hay. 

"  How  good  it  is,  Hugh,"  said  Flcda,  "  that  one  can  get  out  of 
doors  and  forget  ever^'thmg  that  ever  happened  or  ever  will  happen 
within  four  walls  ! " 

"  Do  you  ?"  said  Hugh,  rather  soberly. 

"  Yes,  I  do, — even  in  my  flower-patch  right  before  the  house- 
door  ;  but  here — ^"  said  Fleda,  turning  away  and  swinging  her 
basket  of  strawberries  as  she  went,  "I  have  no  idea  I  ever  did 
such  a  thing  as  make  bread ! — and  how  clothes  get  mended  I  d4 
not  comprehend  in  the  least ! " 

"  And  have  you  forgotten  the  peas  and  the  asparagus  too  ?** 

**  I  am  afraid  you  haven  t,  dear  Hugh,"  said  Fleda,  Unking 
her  arm  within  his.  "  Hugh, — I  must  find  some  way  to  make 
money." 

"  More  money  ? "  said  Hugh  smiling. 

**  Yes — this  garden  business  is  all  very  well,  but  it  doesn^t 
come  to  any  very  great  things  after  all,  if  you  are  aware  of  it ;  and^ 
Hugh,  I  want  to  get  aunt  Lucy  a  new  dress.  I  can't  bear  to  sc© 
her  in  that  old  merino  and  it  isn't  good  for  her.  Why,  Hugh,  sho 
couldn't  possibly  see  anybody,  if  anybody  should  come  to  the 
house." 

"  Who  is  there  to  come  ? "  said  Hugh. 

"  Why  nobody ;  but  still,  she  ought  not  to  be  so." 

"  What  more  can  you  do,  dear  Flcda  1  You  work  a  great 
deal  too  hard  already,"  said  Hugh  sighing.  *'  You  should  have 
seen  the  way  father  and  mother  looked  at  you  last  night  when 
you  were  asleep  on  the  sofa."     ■ 

Fleda  stifled  her  sigh,  and  went  on. 

**  I  am  sure  there  are  things  that  might  be  done — things  for 
the  booksellers — translating,  or  copying,  or  something — I  don't 
know  exactly — I  have  hoard  of  people's  doing  such  things.  I 
mean  to  write  to  uncle  Omn  and  ask  him.  I  am  sure  he  can 
manage  it  for  me." 

"  What  were  you  writing  the  other  night  ?  "  said  Hugh  sud- 
denly. 

"When?" 

"  The  other  night — when  you  were  writing  by  the  firo-light  ? 
I  saw  your  pencil  scribbling  away  at  a  furious  rate  over  thtt 
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paper,  and  70U  kept  your  hand  up  carefully  between  me  and  your 
face,  but  I  could  see  it  was  something  very  interesting.  Ha  !— " 
said  Hugh,  laughingly  trying  to  get  another  view  of  Fleda*s  face 
which  was  again  kept  from  him.  "  Send  that  to  imcle  Orrin, 
Fleda; — or  show  it  to  me  first  and  then  I  wiU  tell  you." 

Fleda  made  no  answer ;  and  at  the  parsonage  door  Hugh  left 
•  her. 

j  Two  or  three  wagons  were  standing  there  but  nobody  to  be 
,  s^ccn.  Fleda  went  up  the  steps  and  crossed  the  broad  piazza, 
;  brown  and  unpaintcd.  but  picturesque  still,  and  guided  by  the 
sound  of  tongues  turned  to  the  right  where  she  found  a  large  low 
room,  the  very  centre  of  the  stir.  But  the  stir  had  not  by  any 
means  reached  the  height  yet.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  people 
were  gathered.  Here  were  aunt  Syra  and  Mrs.  Douglass,  appointed 
a  committee  to  receive  and  dispose  the  offerings  as  they  were 
brought  in. 

"  Why  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen  yet,"  said  Fleda.  "  I  did 
not  know  I  was  so  early." 

"  Time  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass.  "  They'll  come  the 
thicker  when  they  do  come.  Good  morning,  Dr.  Quackenboss ! 
— I  hope  you're  agoing  to  give  us  something  else  besides  a  bow  ? 
and  I  won  t  take  none  of  your  physic  neither.** 

"  I  humbly  submit,**  said  the  doctor  graciously,  "  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  expected  of  gentlemen  that — a — are  so  unhappy  as 
to  be  alone  ;  for  they  really — a — have  nothing  to  give, — but 
themselves.** 

There  was  a  shout  of  merriment. 

"  And  suppos*n  that's  a  gift  that  nobody  wants  1  *'  said  Mra 
Douglass's  shsurp  eye  and  voice  at  once. 

"  In  that  case,'*  said  the  doctor,"!  really — Miss  Ilinggan,may 
I — a — may  I  relieve  your  hand  of  this  fair  burden  ? " 

*'  It  is  not  a  very  fair  burden,  sir,**  said  Fleda,  laughing  and 
relinquishing  her  strawberries. 

"  Ah  bu^  fair,  you  know,  I  mean, — ve  speak — in  that  sense 

^Irs.  Douglass,  here  is  by  far  Mie  most  elegant  offering  that 

your  hands  will'  have  the 'honour  dl  receiving  this  day." 

"  I  hope  so,"  s|iid  H^.  Douglass,  "  or  there  won't  be  much  to 
eat  for  the  minister.  -Did  you  toever  take  notice  how  elegant 
things  somehow  made  folks  grow  poor  %  *' 

**  I  guess  he'd  as  leave  see  something  a  little  substantial,"  said 
aunt  Syra.  \  ^ 

"  Well  now,"  said  the  doctor,  "here  is  Miss  Ringgan,  who  is 
unquestionably — ar^ elegant! — and  I  am  sure  nobody  will  say 
that  she — looks. poor!' 

In  one  sense;  'SUrely  not !  There  could  not  be  two  opinions. 
But  -with  all  the  fairness  of  health,  and  the  Hush  which  two  or 
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three  feelings  had  brought  to  her  cheeks,  there  was  a  look  as  if 
the  workings  of  the  mind  had  refined  away  a  little  of  the  strength 
of  the  physical  frame,  and  as  if  growing  poor  in  Mrs.  Douglass's 
sense,  that  is,  thin,  might  easily  be  the  next  step. 

"  What's  your  imcle  going  to  give  us,  Fleda  ? "  said  aunt 
Syra. 

But  Fleda  was  saved  replying ;  for  Mrs.  Douglass,  who  if  she 
was  sharp,  could  be  good-natured  too,  and  had  watched  to  see 
how  Fleda  took  the  double  fire  upon  elegance  and  poverty,  could 
bear  no  more  trial  of  that  sweet  gentle  face.  "Without  giving  her 
time  to  answer  she  carried  her  off  to  see  the  things  already  stor^ 
in  the  closet,  bidding  the  doctor  over  her  shoulder  "  be  off  after 
his  goods,  whether  he  had  got  'em  or  no." 

There  was  certainly  a  promising  beginning  made  for  the 
future  minister's  comfort.  One  shelf  was  already  completely 
stocked  with  pies,  and  another  showed  a  quantity  of  cake,  and 
biscuits  enougb  to  last  a  good-sized  family  for  several  meals. 

"  That  is  always  the  way,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass ; — ^*'it's  the 
strangest  thing  that  folks  has  no  sense !  Now  one-half  o'  them 
pies  'U  be  dried  up  before  they  can  eat  the  rest ; — 'tain't  much 
loss,  for  Mis'  Prin  sent  'em  down,  and  if  thev  are  worth  anything 
it's  the  first  time  anything  ever  come  out  of  her  house  that  was. 
Now  look  at  them  biscuit ! " — 

^  How  many  are  coming  to  eat  them  ?  "  said  Fleda. 

«  How  1 " 

"  How  large  a  family  has  the  minister  ? " 

"  He  ha'n't  a  bit  of  a  family  !    He  ain't  married." 

"Not!" 

At  the  grave  way  in  which  Mrs.  Douglass  faced  round  upon 
her  and  answered,  and  at  the  idea  of  a  single  mouth  devoted 
to  all  that  closetful,  Fleda's  gravity  gave  place  to  most  luicon- 
trollable  merriment. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass,  with  &  curious  twist  of  her  mouth 
but  commanding  herself, — ^"he  ain't  to  be  sure — ^not  yet.  He 
ha'n't  any  family  but  himseli^  and  some  sort  of  a  housekeeper,  I 
suppose,  they'll  divide  the  house  between  'em." 

**  And  the  biscuits,  I  hope,"  said  Fleda.  "But  what  will  he 
o  with  aU  the  other  things,  Mrs.  Douglass  ? " 

"  Sell  'em  if  he  don't  want  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass  quizzically. 
Shut  up,  Fleda,  I  forget  who  sent  them  biscuit — somebody 
that  calcidated  to  make  a  show  for  a  Httl©,  I  reckon. — ^My  sakes !  I 
believe  it  was  Mis'  Springer  Jierself ! — she  didn't  hear  me  though,'* 
said  Mrs,  Douglass  peeping  out  of  the  half-open  door.  "Its  a 
good  thing  the  world  ain't  all  alike ; — ^there's  Mis'  Plumfield — 
stop  now,  and  I'll  teU  you  all  she  sent ; — ^that  big  jar  of  lard, 
there's  as  good  as  eighteen  or  twenty  pound, — and  that  basket  of 
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eggs,  I  (lonH  know  how  many  there  is,-— and  that  cheese,  a  real 
fine  one  111  be  bound,  she  wouldn't  pick  out  the  worst  in  her 
dairy, —  and  Seth  fetched  down  a  hundredweight  of  com -meal 
and  another  of  rye-flour ;  now  that's  what  I  call  doing  things 
something  like ;  if  everybody  else  would  keep  up  their  end  as  well 
as  they  keep  up  their'n  the  world  wouldn't  oe  auite  so  one-sided 
as  it  is.  I  never  see  the  time  yet  when  I  couldn't  tell  where  to 
find  Mis'  Humfield." 

"  No,  nor  anybody  else,"  said  Fleda  looking  happy. 

"  There's  IVIis'  Silbert  couldn't  find  nothing  better  to  send  than  a 
kag  of  soap,"  Mrs.  Douglass  went  on,  seeming  verv  much  amused ; — 
"  I  was  beat  when  I  saw  that  walk  in  !  I  should  think  she'd  feel 
streaked  to  come  here  by  and  by  and  see  it  a  standing  between 
Mis'  Plumfield's  lard  and  Mis'  Cflavering's  pork — ^that's  a  hand- 
some kag  of  pork,  ain't  it  ?  What's  t^t  man  done  with  your 
strawberries  ? — I'U  put  'em  up  here  afore  somebody  takes  a  notion 
to  'em. — I'll  let  the  minister  know  who  he's  got  to  thank  for  'em," 
said  she,  winking  at  Fleda.    "  Where's  Dr.  Quackenboss  % " 

"  Coming,  ma'am ! "  sounded  firom  the  hall,  and  forthwith  at 
the  open  door  entered  the  doctor's  head,  simultaneously  with  a 
large  cheese  which  he  was  rolling  before  him,  the  rest  of  the 
doctor's  person  being  thrown  into  the  background  in  consequence. 
A  curious  natural  representation  of  a  wheelbarrow,  the  wheel 
being  the  only  artificisd  part. 

"  Oh ! — ^that's  you,  doctor,  is  it  1 "  said  Mrs.  Douglass. 

"  This  is  me,  ma'am,"  said  the  doctor,  rolling  up  to  the  closet- 
door, — "this  has  the  honour  to  be — a — ^myself, — ^bringing  my 
service  to  the  feet  of  Miss  Einggan." 

"  Tain*t  very  elegant,"  saidthe  sharp  lady. 

Fleda  thought  if  his  service  was  at  her  feet,  her  feet  should  be 
somewhere  else,  and  accordingly  stepped  quietly  out  of  the  way 
and  went  to  one  of  the  windows,  from  whence  she  could  have  a 
view  both  of  the  comers  and  the  come ;  and  by  this  time  tho- 
roughly in  the  spirit  of  the  tlung  she  used  her  eyes  upon  both 
witn  great  amusement.  People  were  constantly  arriving  now,  in 
wagons  and  on  foot ;  and  stores  of  all  kinds  were  most  literally 
pouring  in.  Bags  and  even  barrels  of  meal,  flour,  pork,  and 
potatoes ;  strings  of  dried  apples,  salt,  hams  and  beef ;  hops, 
pickles,  vinegar,  maple  sugar  and  molasses  ;  rolls  of  fresh  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs ;  cake,  bread,  and  pies,  without  end.  Mr.  Penny, 
the  storekeeper,  sent  a  box  of  tea  Mr,  Winegar,  the  carpenter, 
a  new  ox-sled.  Earl  Douglass  brought  a  handsome  axe-helve  of 
his  own  fashioning ;  his  wife,  a  quantity  of  rolls  of  wool.  Zan 
Finn  carted  a  load  of  wood  into  the  wood-shed,  and  Squire  Thornton 
another.  Home-made  candles,  custards,  preserves,  and  smoked 
liver,  came  in  a  batch  from  two  or  three  miles  off  up  on  tho 
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mountain.  Half-a-dozen  chairs  from  the  factoiy  man.  Half-ar 
dozen  brooms  from  the  other  store-keeper  at  the  Deepwater  settle- 
ment. A  carpet  for  the  best  room  from  the  ladies  ot  the  town- 
ship, who  had  clubbed  forces  to  furnish  it ;  and  a  home-made 
concern  it  was,  from  the  shears  to  the  loom. 

The  room  was  full  now,  for  every  one  after  depositing  his  gift 
turned  aside  to  see  what  others  had  brought  and  were  bringing ; 
and  men  and  women,  the  young  and  old,  had  their  several  circles 
of  gossip  in  various  parts  of  the  crowd.  Apart  from  them  all 
Fleda  sat  in  her  window,  probably  voted  "  elegant"  by  others  than 
the  doctor,  for  they  vouchsafed  her  no  more  than  a  transitoiy 
attention  and  sheered  off  to  find  something  more  congenial.  She 
sat  watching  the  people  ;  smiling  very  often  as  some  odd  figure, 
or  look,  or  some  peculiar  turn  of  expression  or  tone  of  voices 
caught  her  ear  or  her  eye. 

Soth  ear  and  eye  were  fastened  by  a  young  cotmtryman  with 
a  particularly  fresh  face  whom  she  saw  approaching  the  house. 
He  came  up  on  foot,  carrying  a  single  fowl  slung  at  his  back  by  a 
stick  thrown  across  his  shoulder;  and  without  stirring  hat  or 
stick  he  came  into  the  room  and  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd  of  people,  looking  to  the  one  hand  and  the  other  evidently 
in  a  maze  of  doubt  to  whom  he  should  dehver  himself  and  his 
chicken,  till  brought  up  by  Mrs.  Douglass's  sharp  voice. 

^  Well,  Philctus !  what  are  you  looking  for  ? 

**  Do,  Mis'  Douglass ! " — it  is  impossible  to  express  the  abor- 
tive attempt  at  a  bow  which  accompanied  this  salutation, — "  I 
want  to  know  if  the  minister  '11  be  in  town  to-day  ?" 

"  What  do  you  want  of  him  ?" 

"  I  don't  want  nothin'  of  him.  I  want  to  know  if  hc'U  be  in 
town  to-day  1" 

"  Yes — I  expect  he'll  be  along  directly — why,  what  then  ?" 

"  'Cause  Fvc  got  teu  chickens  for  him  here,  and  mother  said 
Ihey  hadn't  ought  to  be  kept  no  longer,  and  if  he  wa'n't  to  hum  I 
were  to  fetch  'em  back,  straight." 

"  Well  he'll  be  here,  so  let's  have  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass 
biting  her  lips. 

"What's  become  o'  t'other  one  ?"  said  Earl,  as  the  young 
man's  stick  was  brought  round  to  the  table ; — "I  guess  you've 
lostitjha'n'tyou?" 

"  My  gracious  !"  was  all  Philetus's  powers  were  equal  to.  Mrs. 
Doudass  went  off  into  fits  which  rendered  her  mcapablo  of 
speaking  and  left  the  ualucky  chicken-bearer  to  tell  his  story  his 
own  way,  but  all  he  brought  forth  was  "  Du  teU ! — ^I  am  beat !  — ^ 

"  Where's  t'other  one  ?"  said  Mrs.  Douglass  between  paroxysms. 

"  Why,  I  ha'n't  done  nothin'  to  it,"  said  Philetus  dismally, — 
"there  was  teu  on  'em  afore  I  started,  and  I  took  and  tied  'ena 
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togetber  and  hitched  'cm  onto  the  stick,  and  that  one  must  ha' 
loosened  itself  oft*  some  way — I  beUeve  the  darned  thing  did  it  on 
purpose." 

"  I  guess  your  mother  knowed  that  one  wouldn't  keep  till  it 
got  here,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass. 

The  room  was  now  all  one  shout,  in  the  midst  of  which  poor 
Philetus  took  himself  off  os  speedily  as  possible.  Before  Fleda 
had  dried  her  eyes  her  attention  was  taken  by  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man who  had  iust  got  out  of  a  vehicle  of  more  than  the  ordinary 
pretension  and  were  coming  up  to  the  door.  The  gentleman  was 
young,  the  lady  was  not,  botn  had  a  particularly  amiable  and 
pleasant  appearance ;  but  about  the  laiiy  there  was  something 
that  moved  Fleda  singularlv  and  somehow  touched  the  spring  of 
old  memories,  which  she  felt  stirring  at  the  sight  of  her.  As  they 
Beared  the  house  she  lost  them — ^then  they  entered  the  room  and 
came  through  it  slowly,  looking  about  them  with  an  air  of  good- 
humoured  amusement.  Fleda's  eye  was  fixed,  but  her  mind 
puzzled  itself  in  vain  to  recover  what  in  her  experience  had  been 
connected  with  that  fair  and  lady-hke  physiognomy  and  the  bland 
smile  that  was  overlooked  bv  those  acute  eyes.  The  eyes  met  hers, 
and  then  seemed  to  reflect  her  doubt,  for  they  remained  as  fixed 
as  her  own  while  the  lady  quickening  her  steps  came  up  to  her. 

"  I  am  sure,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand,  and  with  a 
gentle  graciousness  that  was  very  agreeable, — *^  I  am  sure  you  are 
somebody  I  know.    What  is  your  name  1" 

«  Fleda  Ringgan." 

"  I  thought  so ! "  said  the  lady,  now  shaking  her  hand  warmly 
and  kissing  her, — "  I  knew  nobody  could  have  been  your  mother 
but  Amy  Charlton  !  How  like  her  you  look ! — ^Don't  you  know 
me  ?  don't  you  remember  Mrs.  Evelyn  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Evelyn  !"  said  Fleda,  the  whole  coming  back  to  her  at 
once. 

"  You  remember  me  now  ? — ^How  well  I  recollect  you !  and  all 
that  old  time  at  Montepoole.  Poor  little  creature  that  you  were ! 
and  dear  httle  creature  as  I  am  sure  you  have  been  ever  since. 
And  how  is  your  dear  aunt  Lucy  ?" 

Fleda  answered  that  she  was  well. 

"  I  used  to  love  her  very  much— that  was  before  I  knew  you 
— before  she  went  abroad.  We  have  just  got  home — ^this  spring ; 
and  now  we  are  staying  at  Montepoole  for  a  few  days.  I  shall 
come  and  see  her  to-morrow — I  tnew  you  were  somewhere  in 
this  region ;  but  I  did  not  know  exactly  where  to  find  you  ;  that 
was  one  reason  why  I  came  here  to-day — I  thought  I  mi|ht  hear 
something  of  you.  And  where  are  your  aunt  Lucy's  children  ? 
and  how  are  they?" 
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"Hugh  is  at  home,"  said  Fleda,  **and  rather  delicate— 
Charlton  is  in  the  army." 

**  In  the  army.     In  Mexico  1*'-^ 

"  In  Mexico  he  has  been-—'* 

*  Your  poor  aunt  Lucy !" 

— **  In  Mexico  he  has  been,  but  he  is  just  coming  home  now 
— he  has  been  wounded,  and  he  is  coming  home  to  spend  a  long 
furlough." 

"  Coming  home.  That  will  make  you  all  very  happy.  And 
Hugh  is  delicate — ^and  how  are  you,  love  ?  you  hardly  look  like  a 
country  girl.  Jlr.  Olmney! — ^*'  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  looking  round 
for  her  companion,  who  was  standing  quietly  a  few  steps  off  sur- 
veying the  scene, — "  Mr-  Olmney ! — I  am  going  to  do  you  a  favour, 
sir,  in  introducing  you  to  Miss  Ringgan — a  very  old  friend  of 
mine.  Mr.  Olmney, — ^these  are  not  exactly  the  apple-cheeks  and 
robustious  demonstrations  we  are  taught  to  look  fer  in  country- 
land  r 

This  was  said  with  a  kind  of  sly  funny  enjoyment  which  took 
away  everything  disagreeable  from  the  appeal ;  but  Fleda  con^ 
ceived  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  made 
from  the  fact  that  he  paid  her  no  compliment  and  made  no 
answer  beyond  a  very  pleasant  smile. 

"What  is  Mrs.  Evelyn's  definition  of  a  wry  old  friend  ?"  said 
he  with  another  smile,  as  that  lady  moved  off  to  take  a  more 
particular  view  of  what  she  had  come  to  s^  "  To  judge  by  the 
specimen  before  me  I  should  consider  it  very  equivocal," 

"  Perhaps  Mrs.  Evelyn  counts  friendships  by  inheritance,"  said 
Fleda.    "  I  think  they  ought  to  be  counted  so." 

"  '  Thine  own  friend  and  thy  father's  friend  forsake  not'  ?** 
Paid  the  young  man. 

Fleda  looked  up  and  smiled  a  pleased  answer. 

"  There  is  something  very  lovely  in  the  faithfulness  of  tried 
friendship — and  veiy  uncommon." 

"  I  know  that  it  is  uncommon  only  by  hearsay,"  said  Fleda. 
'*  I  have  so  many  good  friends." 

He  was  silent  for  an  instant,  possibly  thinking  there  might  be 
a  reason  for  that  unknown  only  to  Fleda  herself. 

"  Perhaps  one  must  be  in  peculiar  circumstances  to  realise  it,'' 
he  said  sighing  ; — "  circimistances  that  leave  one  of  no  import- 
ance to  any  one  in  the  world. — But  it  is  a  kind  lesson  ! — one 
learns  to  depend  more  on  the  one  friendship  that  can  never 
disappoint." 

Fleda's  eyes  again  gave  an  answer  of  sympathy,  for  she  thought 
from  the  shade  that  had  come  upon  his  face  that  these  circum- 
stances had  probably  been  known  to  himseE 
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This  is  rather  an  amnsing  scene,**  he  remarked  presently  in  a 
low  tone, 

"  Very,**  said  Fleda.    "  I  have  never  seen  such  a  one  before." 

**  Nor  I,"  said  he.  *^It  is  a  pleasant  scepe  too ;  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  so  many  evidences  of  kindness  and  good  feeling  on  the  part 
of  aJl  these  people." 

"  There  is  all  the  more  show  of  it,  I  suppose,  to-day,'*  said 
Fleda,  "  because  we  have  a  new  minister  coming ; — they  want  to 
make  a  favourable  impression," 

"  Does  the  old  proverb  of  the  'new  broom'  hold  good  here 
too  1"  said  he  smiling.  "What's  the  name  of  your  new  minis- 
ter!" 

"I  am  not  certain,"  said  Fleda, — ^'^ there  were  two  talked  of — 
the  last  I  heard  was  that  it  was  an  <Jd  Mr.  Gary ;  but  from  what 
I  hear  this  morning  I  suppose  it  must  be  the  otixer — a  Mr. 
Ollum,  or  some  such  queer  name,  I  believe." 

Fleda  thought  her  hearer  looked  very  much  amused,  and  fol- 
lowed his  eye  into  the  room,  where  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  going  about 
in  all  quarters  looking  at  everything,  and  finding  occasion  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  people  who 
were  present.  Whatever  she  was  saying  it  seemed  at  that  mo- 
ment to  have  something  to  do  with  them,  for  simdry  eyes  turned 
in  their  direction  ;  and  presently  Dr.  Quackenboss  came  up,  with 
even  more  than  common  suavity  of  manner. 

**  I  trust  Miss  Ringgan  will  do  me  the  favour  of  making  me 
acquainted  with — a — with  our  future  pastor ! "  said  the  doctor, 
looking  however  not  at  all  at  Miss  Binggan  but  straight  at  the 
pastor  in  question.  **  I  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  you  the  first 
welcome,  sir, — or,  I  should  say,  rather  the  second  ;  since  no  doubt 
Miss  Ringgan  has  been  in  advance  of  me.  It  is  not  un — ^a — appro- 
priate, sir,  for  I  may  see  we— a— divide  the  town  between  us.  You 
are,  I  am  sure,  a  worthy  representative  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  and 
I  am — ^a — ^a  pupil  of  Esculapius,  sir !  You  are  the  intellectual 
physician,  and  I  am  the  external," 

"  I  hope  we  shall  both  prove  ourselves  good  workmen,  sir,*" 
said  the  young  minister,  shaking  the  doctor's  hand  heartily. 

"  This  is  Dr.  Quackenboss,  Mr.  Olmney,"  said  Fleda,  making  a 
tremendous  effort.  But  though  she  could  see  correspondi  g 
indications  about  her  companion's  eyes  and  mouth,  she  admir  d 
the  kindness  and  self-command  with  which  he  listened  to  the 
doctor's  civilities  and  answered  them ;  expressing  his  grateful 
sense  of  the  favours  received  not  only  from  him  but  from  others. 

"  0 — a  little  to  begin  with,"  saia  the  doctor,  looking  round 
upon  the  room,  which  would  certainly  have  furnished  thai  for 
fifty  people  ; — "I  hope  we  ain't  done  yet  by  considerable — But 
here  is  Miss  Ringgan,  Mr. — a— Ummin,  that  has  brought  you 
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eome  of  the  fruits  of  her  own  garden,  with  her  own  feir  hands — 
a  basket  of  fine  strawberries — which  I  am  sure — a — will  make 
you  forget  everything  else !" 

Mr.  Olmney  had  the  good-breeding  not  to  look  at  Fleda,  as  he 
answered,  "  I  am  sure  the  spirit  of  kindness  was  the  same  in  all. 
Dr.  Quackenboss,  and  I  trust  not  to  forget  that  readily." 

Others  now  came  up ;  and  Mr.  Olmney  was  walked  off  to  be 
*made  acquainted"  with  all  or  with  all  the  chief  of  his  parishioners 
then  and  there  assembled.  Fleda  watched  him  going  about, 
shaking  hands,  talking  and  smiling,  in  aU  directions,  with  about 
as  much  freedom  of  locomotion  as  a  fly  in  a  spider's  web  ;  till  at 
Mrs.  Evelyn's  approach  the  others  fell  off  a  little,  and  taking  him 
by  the  arm  she  rescued  him. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Olmney!"  she  whispered,  with  an  intensely 
amused  face, — ^**I  shall  have  a  vision  of  you  every  day  for  a 
month  to  come,  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  a  rueful  face  to  a 
whortleberry  pie  ;  for  there  are  so  many  of  them  your  conscience 
will  not  let  you  have  anything  else  cooked — you  cannot  manage 
more  than  one  a-day." 

"  Pies !"  said  the  young  gentleman,  as  Mrs,  Evelyn  left  talking 
to  indulge  her  feehngs  in  ecstatic  quiet  laughing,^"  I  have  a 
horror  of  pies !" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  nodding  her  head  delightedly  as 
she  drew  him  towards  the  pantry, — "  I  know  I — Come  and  see 
what  is  in  store  for  you.  You  are  to  do  penance  for  a  month  to 
come  with  tin  pans  of  blackberry  jam  fringed  with  pie-crust — no, 
they  can't  be  blackberries,  they  must  be  raspberries — the  black- 
berries are  not  ripe  yet.  And  you  may  sup  upon  cake  and  cus- 
tards— unless  you  give  the  custards  for  the  little  pig  out  there — 
he  will  want  something." 

"  A  pig ! — "  said  Mr.  Olmney  in  a  maze  ;  Mrs.  Evelyn  again 
giving  out  in  distress.    "  A  pig  ?"  said  Mr,  Olmney. 

"  Yes — a  pig — a  very  little  one,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  convul- 
sivdy,  "  I  am  sure  he  is  hungry  now ! — " 

They  had  reached  the  pantry,  and  Mr.  Olmney's  face  was  all 
that  was  wanting  to  Mrs.  Evelyn's  delight.  How  she  smothered 
it,  so  that  it  should  go  no  further  than  to  distress  his  self-com- 
mand, is  a  mystery  known  only  to  the  initiated.  Mrs.  Douglass 
was  forthwith  called  into  council, 

*'  Mrs.  Douglass,"  said  Mr.  Olmney,  "  I  feel  very  much  inclined 
to  play  the  host,  and  beg  my  friends  to  share  with  me  some  of 
these  good  things  they  have  been  so  bountifully  providing." 

"  He  would  enjoy  them  much  more  than  he  would  alone,  Mrs. 
Douglass,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  who  still  had  hold  of  Mr.  Olmney's 
arm,  looking  round  to  the  lady  with  a  most  benign  tace, 

**  I  reckon  some  of  'em  would  be  past  enjoying  by  the  time  he 
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got  to  'em,  wouldn't  they  ?"  said  the  lady.  **  Well,  theyH  have  to 
tiake  'em  in  their  fingers,  for  our  crockery  haVt  come  yet — ^I  shall 
have  to  jog  Mr.  Flatt's  dhow — ^but  hungry  folks  ain't  curious." 

"  In  their  fingers,  or  any  way,  provided  you  have  only  a  knife 
to  cut  them  with,**  said  Mr.  Olmney,  while  Mrs.  Evelyn  squeezec 
his  arm  in  secret  mischief;  —  "and  pray  if  we  can  muster  two 
knives  let  us  cut  one  of  these  cheeses,  Mjtu  Douelass*" 

And  presently  Fleda  saw  pieces  of  pie  walking  tb-iui  in  all 
directions  supported  by  pieces  of  cheese.  And  then  Mrs.  Evelyn 
and  Mr.  Olmney  came  out  from  the  pantry  and  came  towards  her, 
the  latter  bringing  her  with  his  own  hands  a  portion  in  a  tin  pan. 
The  two  ladies  sat  down  in  the  window  together  to  eat  and  bo 
amused. 

*<  My  dear  Fleda,  I  hope  you  are  hungry !"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
biting  her  pie  Fleda  could  not  help  thinking  with  an  air  of  good- 
humoured  condescension. 

''  I  am,  ma'am,"  she  said  laughing. 

^  You  look  just  as  you  used  to  do,"  Mrs.  Evelyn  went  on 
earnestly. 

"  Do  I  ?"  said  Fleda,  privately  thinking  that  the  lady  must 
have  good  eyes  for  features  of  resemblance. 

"  Except  that  you  have  more  colour  in  your  cheeks  and  more 
sparkles  in  your  eyes.  Dear  little  creature  that  you  were !  I 
want  to  mate  you  know  my  children.  Do  you  remember  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  that  took  such  care  of  you  at  Monte- 
poole?" 

"  Certainly  I  do  I — very  well." 

**  We  saw  them  last  winter — we  were  down  at  their  country- 
place  in shire.    They  have  a  magnificent  place  there — evei^^- 

thing  you  can  think  of  to  make  life  pleasant.  We  spent  a  wepk 
with  them.  My  dear  Fleda! — I  wish  I  could  show  you  tmit 
place !  you  never  saw  anything  like  it." 

Fleda  eat  her  pie. 

"  We  have  nothing  like  it  in  this  country — of  course-^cannot 
have.  One  of  those  superb  English  country-seats  is  beyond  even 
the  imagination  of  an  American." 

"  Nature  has  been  as  kind  to  us,  hasn't  she  ?"  said  Fleda. 

**  0  yes,  but  such  fortunes  you  know.  Mr.  Olmney,  what  do 
you  think  of  those  overgrown  fortunes  1  I  was  speaking  to  Miss 
jRinggan  just  now  of  a  gentleman  who  has  forty  thousand  pounds 
a-year  income — sterling,  sir ; — ^forty  thousand  pounds  a-year  ster- 
ling. Somebody  says,  you  know,  that  'he  who  has  mora  than 
enough  is  a  thief  of  the  rights  of  his  brother,'  —  what  do  you 
think?" 

But  Mr.  Olmney's  attention  was  at  the  moment  forcibly 
called  off  by  the  "  income  "  of  a  parishioner, 

18 
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**  I  feuppose,**  said  Fleda,  ''his  thievish  character  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  use  he  makes  of  what  he  has  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  shaking  her  head,— **I  think 
the  possession  of  great  wealth  is  very  hardening." 

«  To  a  fine  nature  ?"  said  Fleda. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  shook  her  head  again,  but  did  not  seem  to  think 
it  worth  while  to  reply ;  and  Fleda  was  trying  the  question  in  her 
own  mind  whether  wealth  or  poverty  might  be  the  most  harden- 
ing in  its  effects,  when  Mr.  Olmney  having  succeeded  in  getting 
free  again  came  and  took  his  station  beside  them ;  and  they  had 
a  particularly  pleasant  talk,  which  Fleda  who  had  seen  nobody  in 
a  great  while  enjoyed  very  much.  They  had  several  such  talks  in 
the  course  of  the  day ;  for  though  the  distractions  caused  by  Mr. 
Olmney's  other  friends  were  many  and  engrossing,  he  generally 
contrived  in  time  to  find  his  way  back  to  their  window.  Mean- 
while Mrs.  Evelyn  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  Fleda  and  to  hear 
from  her ;  and  left  her  at  last  under  an  engagement  to  spend  the 
next  day  at  the  Pool. 

Upon  Mr.  Olmne/s  departure  with  Mrs.  Evelyn  the  attrac- 
tion which  had  held  the  company  together  was  broken,  and  they 
scattered  fast.  Fleda  presently  finding  herself  in  the  minority  was 
glad  to  set  out  with  Miss  Anastasia  Finn  and  her  sister  Lucy,  who 
would  leave  her  but  very  Httle  way  from  her  own  door.  But  she 
had  more  company  than  she  bargained  for.  Dr.  Quackenboss 
-was  pleased  to  attach  himself  to  their  party,  though  his  own 
shortest  road  certainly  lay  in  another  direction  ;  and  Fleda  won- 
dered what  he  had  done  with  his  wagon,  which  beyond  a  ques- 
tion must  have  brought  the  cheese  in  the  morning.  She  edged 
herself  out  of  the  conversation  as  much  as  possible,  and  hoped  it 
would  prove  so  agreeable  that  he  would  not  think  of  attending 
her  home.  In  vain.  When  they  made  a  stand  at  the  cross 
roads  the  doctor  stood  on  her  side. 

"  I  hope  now  you've  made  a  commencement,  you  will  come  to 
see  us  again,  Fleda,"  said  Miss  Lucy. 

"  "What's  the  use  of  asking  1"  said  her  sister  abruptly.  "  If 
she  has  a  mind  to  she  will,  and  if  she  ha'n't  I  am  sure  we  don't 
want  her." 

They  turned  off. 

^  Those  are  excellent  people,"  said  the  doctor  when  they  were 
beyond  hearing ; — "  really  respectable  ! " 

"Are  they  1"  said  Fleda. 

"  But  your  goodness  does  not  look,  I  am  sure,  to  find— a— 
Parisian  graces,  in  so  remote  a  circle  1 " 

"  Certainly  not ! "  said  Fleda. 

«  We  have  had  a  genial  day  ! "  said  the  doctor,  quitting  the 
Finns. 
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*  I  don't  know,*'  said  Keda,  permitting  a  little  of  her  inward 
merriment  to  work  off, — "  I  tlunk  it  has  been  rather  too  hot." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "  the  sun  has  been  ardent ;  but  I 
referred  rather  to  the — ^a — ^to  the  warming  of  affections,  and  the 
pleasant  exchange  of  intercourse  on  all  sides  which  has  taken 
place.    How  do  you  hke  our— a — the  stranger  ?•* 

"Who,  sir? 

"  The  new-comer, — ^this  voung  Mr.  Ummin  1 " 

rieda  answered,  but  she  hardly  knew  what,  for  she  was 
musing  whether  the  doctor  would  ^o  away  or  come  in.  They 
reached  the  door,  and  Meda  invited  mm,  with  terrible  effort  after 
her  voice ;  the  doctor  having  just  blandly  offered  an  opinion  upoa 
ihe  decided  polish  of  Mr.  01mnejr*A  manners ! 
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Labour  i&  lights  where  love  (qiioth  I)  doth  ^lay ; 
(baith  he)  light  burcheus  heavy,  if  &r  borne. 

Dbattok. 

Fleda  pushed  open  the  parlour  door  and  preceded  her  convoy, 
in  a  kind  of  tip-toe  state  of  spirits.  The  first  thing  that  met  her 
eyes  was  her  aunt  in  one  of  the  few  handsome  silks  which  were 
almost  her  sole  relic  of  past  wardrobe  prosperity,  and  with  a  face 
uncommonly  happy  and  pretty ;  and  the  next  instant  she  saw 
the  explanation  of  this  appearance  in  her  cousin  Charlton,  a 
little  palish,  but  looking  better  than  she  had  ever  seen  him,  and 
another  gentleman  of  whom  her  eye  took  in  only  the  general  out- 
lines of  fashion  and  comfortable  circumstances ;  now  too  strange 
to  it  to  go  unnoted.  In  Fleda*s  usual  mood  her  next  movement 
would  have  been  made  with  a  demureness  that  would  have 
looked  like  bashfulness.  But  the  amusement  and  pleasure  of 
the  day  just  passed  had  for  the  moment  set  her  spirits  free  from 
the  burden  that  generally  bound  them  down  ;  and  they  were  s& 
elastic  as  her  step  as  she  came  forward  and  presented  to  her 
aunt  "  Dr.  Quackenboss," — and  then  turned  to  shake  her  cousin's 
hand. 

"  Charlton ! — Where  did  you  come  from  ?  We  didn't  expect 
you  so  soon." 

"  You  are  not  sorry  to  see  me,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Not  at  all — very  glad  ;'* — ^and  then  as  her  eye  glanced 
towards  the  other  new-comer  Charlton  presented  to  her  "  Mr. 
Thorn ;"  and  Flcda's  fancy  made  a  sudden  quick  leap  on  the 
instant  to  the  old  hall  at  Montepoole  and  the  shot  dog.  And 
then  Dr.  Quackenboss  was  presented,  an  introduction  which  Capt. 
Rossitur  received  coldly,  and  Mr,  Thorn  with  something  more 
than  frigidity. 

The  doctor's  elasticity  however  defied  depression,  eifpecially  in 
the  presence  of  a  silk  dress  and  a  military  coat.  Fleda  presently 
«aw  that  he  was  agonising  her  uncle.  Mrs.  Rossitur  had  drawn 
dose  to  her  s^n,    Fleda  was  left  to  take  care  of  the  other  visitor. 
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The  young  men  had  both  seemed  more  struck  at  the  vision  pre- 
sented to  them  than  she  had  been  on  her  part.  She  thought 
neither  of  them  was  very  ready  to  speak  to  her. 

"  I  did  not  know,"  said  Mr.  Thorn  softly,  "  what  reason  I  had 
to  thank  Bossitur  for  Ibringing  me  home  with  him  to-night — ho 
promised  me  a  supper  and  a  wdcome, — ^but  I  find  he  did  not  tell 
me  the  half  of  my  entertainment.'* 

*•  That  was  wise  in  him,"  said  Fleda  ; — "  the  half  that  is  no* 
expected  is  always  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  other." 

"  In  this  case  most  assuredly,"  said  Thorn  bowing,  and  Flcda 
was  sure  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  her. 

"  Have  you  been  in  Mexico  too,  Mr,  Thorn  1" 

**  Not  I ! — that's  an  entertainment  I  beg  to  decline.  I  never 
felt  inclined  to  barter  an  arm  for  a  shoulder-knot,  or  to  abridge 
my  usual  means  of  locomotion  for  the  privilege  of  riding  on 
parade — or  selling  oneself  for  a  name — ^Peter  Schlerairs  selling 
his  shadow  I  can  understand ;  but  this  is  really  lessening  oneself 
that  one's  shadow  may  grow  the  larger." 

**  But  you  were  in  the  army  ?"  said  Fleda. 

"  Yes — ^it  wasn't  my  doing.  There  is  a  time,  you  know,  when 
one  must  please  the  old  folks — I  grew  old  enough  and  wise 
enough  to  cut  loose  from  the  army  before  I  had  gained  or  lost 
much  by  it." 

He  aid  not  understand  the  displeased  gravity  of  Fleda's  face, 
and  went  on  insinuatingly ; — 

"  Unless  I  have  lost  what  Charlton  has  gained — something  I 
did  not  know  hung  upon  the  decision — Perhaps  you  think  a  man 
is  taller  for  having  iron  heels  to  his  boots  ?" 

**  I  do  not  measure  a  man  by  his  inches,"  said  Fleda. 

**  Then  you  have  no  particular  predilection  for  shooting- 
men  1 " 

"  I  have  no  predilection  for  shooting  anything,  sir." 

"  Then  I  am  safe !"  said  he,  with  an  arrogant  little  air  of 
satisfaction.  ^  I  was  born  imder  an  indolent  star,  but  I  confess 
to  you,  privately,  of  the  two  I  would  rather  gather  my  harvests 
with  the  sickle  than  the  sword.    How  does  your  uncle  find  it  1" 

*<  Find  what,  sir  ?" 

^  The  worship  of  Ceres ! — I  remember  he  used  to  be  devoted 
to  Apollo  and  the  Muses." 

**  Are  they  rival  deities  1" 

"Why,  I  have  been  rather  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  too 
many  for  one  house  to  hold,"  said  Thorn  glancing  at  Mr.  Rossi- 
tur.     **  But  perhaps  the  Graces  manage  to  reconcile  them  !" 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Graces  getting  supper?"  said 
Pleda.  "  Because  Ceres  sometimes  sets  them  at  that  work.  Uncle 
Bolf,"  she  added  as  she  passed  him,—*'  Mr.  Thorn  is  inquiring 
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after  ApoUo— will  you  set  him  right,  while  I  do  the  same  for  the 
table-cloth?" 

Her  uncle  looked  from  her  sparkling  eyes  to  the  rather  puzzled 
expression  of  his  guesVs  face. 

"  I  was  only  asking  your  lovely  niece,"  said  Mr.  Thorn  coming 
down  from  his  stilts,—'*  how  you  liked  this  country  life  ?" 

Dr.  Quackenboss  bowed,  probably  in  approbation  of  the 
epithet 

"Well,  sir, — what  information  did  she  give  you  on  tho 
subject?" 

"  Left  me  in  the  dark,  sir,  with  a  vague  hope  that  you  would 
enlighten  me." 

"  I  trust  Mr.  Rossitur  can  give  a  favourable  report  ?"  said  the 
doctor  benignly. 

But  Mr.  Bossitui^s  frowning  brow  looked  very  little  like  it. 

**  What  do  you  say  to  our  countrv  life,  sir  1 " 

*^  It*s  a  confounded  life,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Eossitur,  taking  a  pam- 
phlet from  the  table  to  fold  and  twist  as  he  spoke, — "  it  is  a  con- 
founded hfe ;  for  the  head  and  the  hands  must  either  live  separate, 
or  the  head  must  do  no  other  work  but  wait  upon  the  hands.  It 
ia  an  alternative  of  loss  and  waste,  sir.'* 

"  The  alternative  seems  to  be  of— a— limited  application," 
said  the  doctor,  as  Fleda,  having  found  that  Hugh  and  fearby  had 
been  beforehand  with  her,  now  came  back  to  the  company.  "  I 
am  sure  this  lady  would  not  give  such  a  testimony." 

"  About  what  ?"  said  Fleda,  colouring  imder  the  fire  of  so 
many  eyes. 

**  The  blighting  influence  of  Ceres'  sceptre,"  said  Mr.  Thorn. 

**This  country  life,"  said  her  uncle; — "do  you  like  it, 
Fleda  1" 

"You  know,  uncle,"  said  she  cheerfully,  "I  was  always  of  the 
old  Douglass's  mind — I  like  better  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than 
the  mouse  squeak." 

"  Is  that  one  of  Earl  Douglass's  sayings  ?"  said  the  doctor, 

"  Yes,  sir,'*  said  Fleda  wifii  quivering  lips, — ^  but  not  the  one 
you  know — an  older  man." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  doctor  intelligently.  "  Mr.  Eossitur, — speak- 
ing of  hands  —  I  have  employed  the  Irish  very  much  of  late 
years — they  are  as  good  as  one  can  have,  if  you  do  not  want  a 
head." 

"  That  is  to  say, — ^if  you  have  a  head,"  said  Thorn. 

''Exactly!"  said  the  doctor,  all  abroad,— "  and  when  there 
are  not  too  many  of  them  together.  I  had  enough  of  that,  sir, 
some  years  ago  when  a  multitude  of  them  were  employed  on  the 
public  works.  The  Irish  were  in  a  state  of  mutilation,  sir,  all 
through  the  country." 
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*  All !"  said  Thorn, — ^  had  the  military  been  at  work  upon 
them?" 

"  No,  sir,  but  I  wish  they  had,  I  am  sure ;  it  would  have  been 
for  the  peace  of  the  town.  Ttere  were  hundreds  of  them.  We 
were  in  want  of  an  army." 

"  Of  surgeons,— I  should  think,"  said  Thorn. 

Fleda  saw  the  doctor*s  dubious  air  and  heruncle*s  compressed 
lips ;  and  commanding  herself,  with  even  a  look  of  somethlnff  like 
displeasure  she  quitted  her  seat  by  Mr.  Thorn  and  called  the 
doctor  to  the  window  to  look  at  a  cluster  of  rose  acacias  just  then 
in  their  glory.  He  admired,  and  she  expatiated,  till  she  hoped 
everybody  but  herself  had  forgotten  what  they  had  been  talking 
about.  But  they  had  no  sooner  returned  to  their  seats  than 
Thorn  began  again. 

^  The  Irish  in  your  town  are  not  in  the  same  mutilated  state 
now,  I  suppose,  sir  ?'* 

"No,  sir,  no,"  said  the  doctor; — "there  are  much  fewer  of 
them  to  break  each  other's  bones.  It  was  all  among  themselves, 
sir." 

"  The  country  is  fuU  of  foreigners,"  said  Mr.  Kossitur  with 
praiseworthy  gravitv. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Quackenboss  thoughtfully ; — "  we  shaU 
have  none  of  our  ancestors  left  in  a  short  time,  if  they  go  on  as 
they  are  doing." 

Fleda  was  beaten  from  the  field,  and  rushing  into  the  break- 
fast-room astonished  Hugh  by  seizing  hold  of  him  and  indulging 
in  a  most  prolonged  and  unbounded  laugh.  She  did  not  show 
herself  again  till  the  company  came  into  supper  ;  but  then  she 
was  found  as  grave  as  Minerva,  She  devoted  herself  particularly 
to  the  care  and  entertainment  of  Dr.  Quackenboss  till  he  took 
leave ;  nor  could  Thorn  get  another  chance  to  talk  to  her  through 
all  the  evening. 

When  he  and  Eossitur  were  at  last  in  their  rooms  Fleda  told 
her  story. 

"  You  don't  know  how  pleasant  it  was,  aunt  Lucy — how  much 
I  enjoyed  it — ^seeing  and  ttiking  to  somebody  again.  Mrs.  Evelyn 
was  so  very  kind." 

"  I  am  very  glad,  my  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  stroking 
away  the  hair  from  the  forehead  that  was  bent  down  towards 
her ; — "  I  am  glad  you  had  it  to-day,  and  I  am  glad  you  will  have 
it  again  to-morrow." 

**  You  will  have  it  too,  aunt  Lucy.  Mrs.  Evelyn  will  be  here 
in  the  morning — she  said  so." 

"  I  shall  not  see  her." 

^  Why  ?    Now,  aunt  Lucy ! — ^you  will.'' 

"  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  see  her  in — ^I  cannot." 
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«  You  have  this  r* 

"  For  the  morning  ?  A  rich  French  silk  1 — It  would  Bo 
absurd.  No,  no, — ^it  would  be  better  to  wear  my  old  merino  than 
that." 

"  But  you  will  have  to  dress  in  the  morning  for  Mr.  Thorn? — 
he  will  be  here  to  breakfast." 

"  I  shall  not  come  down  to  breakfast. — ^Don't  look  so,  love  ! — 
I  can*t  help  it." 

"  Why  was  that  calico  got  for  me  and  not  for  you ! "  said 
Fleda  bitterly. 

"  A  sixpenny  calico,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  smiling, — *^  it  would 
be  hard  if  you  could  not  have  so  much  as  that,  love." 

"  And  you  will  not  see  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  her  daughters 
at  all ! — ^and  I  was  thinking  that  it  would  do  you  so  much 
good !— " 

Mrs.  Rossitur  drew  her  face  a  little  nearer  and  kissed.it, 
over  and  over. 

"  It  will  do  you  good,  my  darling— that  is  what  I  care  for 
much  more." 

"  It  will  not  do  me  half  as  much,"  said  Fleda  sighing. 

Her  spirits  were  in  their  old  place  again  ;  no  more  a  tip-toe 
to-night.  The  short  light  of  pleasure  was  overcast.  She  went 
to  bed  feeling  very  quiet  indeed ;  and  received  Mrs.  Evelyn  and 
excused  her  aunt  the  next  day,  •  almost  wishing  the  lady  had  not 
been  as  good  as  her  word.  But  though  in  the  same  mood  she 
set  off  with  her  to  drive  to  Montepoble,  it  could  not  stand  the 
bright  influences  with  which  she  found  herself  surroimded.  She 
came  home  again  at  night  with  dancing  spirits. 

It  was  some  days  before  Captain  Rossitur  began  at  all  to 
comprehend  the  change  which  had  come  upon  his  family.  One 
morning  Fleda  and  Hugh  having  finished  their  morning's  work 
were  in  the  breakfast-room  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  family, 
when  Charlton  made  his  appearance,  with  the  cloud  on  his  brow 
which  had  been  lately  gathering.  *" '  •    ' 

"  AVhere  is  the  paper?"  said  he.  "I haven't  seen  a  paper 
since  I  have  been  here." 

"You  mustn't  expect  to  find  Mexican  luxuries  in  Queechy, 
Capt.  Rossitur,"  said  Fleda  pleasantly.  "  Look  at  these  roses,  and 
don't  ask  me  for  papers  ! " 

He  did  look  a  minute  at  the  dish  of  flowers  she  was  arranging 
for  the  breakfast-table,  and  at  the  rival  freshness  and  sweetness 
of  the  face  that  hung  over  them. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  hve  without  a  paper  ?" 

"  Well  it's  astonishing  how  many  things  people  can  live  with- 
out," said  Fleda  rather  dreamily,  intent  upon  settHng  an  uneasy 
rose  that  would  topple  over. 
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**  I  \nali  you'd  answer  me  really,"  said  Charlton.  "  Don't  you 
take  a  paper  here  ?  " 

"  We  would  take  one  thankfully  if  it  would  be  so  good  as  to 
come  ;  but  seriously,  Charlton,  we  haven't  any,"  she  said  changing 
her  tone. 

"  And  have  you  done  without  one  all  through  the  war  ?** 

"  No— we  used  to  borrow  one  from  a  kind  neighbour  once  in 
a  while,  to  make  sure,  as  Mr.  Thorn  says,  that  you  had  not  bar- 
tered an  arm  for  a  shoulder-knot." 

"  You  never  looked  to  see  whether  I  was  killed  in  the  mean- 
while, I  suppose  V* 

«  No — ^never,"  said  Fleda  gravely,  as  she  took  her  place  on  a 
low  seat  in  th.^  corner/ — ^**  I  always  knew  you  were  safe  before  I 
touched  the  paper." 

"  What  do  you  mean  V* 

"  I  am  not  an  enemy,  Charlton,"  said  Fleda  laughing.  **  I 
mean  that  I  used  to  make  aunt  Miriam  look  over  the  accounts 
before  I  did." 

Charlton  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  little  while  in 
sullen  silence ;  and  then  brought  up  before  Fleda. 

"  What  are  you  doing  V* 

Fleda  looked  up, — a  glance  that  as  sweetly  and  brightly  as 
possible  half  asked,  half  bade  him  be  silent  and  ask  no  questions. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?"  he  repeated, 

"  I  am  putting  a  patch  on  my  shoe." 

His  look  expressed  more  indignation  than  anything  else. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Just  what  I  say,"  said  Fleda,  going  on  with  her  work. 

^  What  in  the  name  of  all  the  cobblers  in  the  land  do  you  do 
it  for?" 

"  Because  I  prefer  it  to  having  a  hole  in  my  shoe ;  which 
would  give  me  the  additional  trouble  of  mending  my  stockings." 

Charlton  muttered  an  impatient  sentence,  of  which  Fleda 
only  understood  that  "  the  devil"  was  u±  it,  and  then  desired  to 
know  if  whole  shoes  would  not  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as 
either  holes  or  patches  ] 

"  Quite— if  I  had  them,"  said  Fleda,  giving  him  another  glance 
which  with  all  its  gravity  and  sweetness  carried  also  a  little  gentle 
reproach. 

"  But  do  you  know,"  said  he,  after  standing  still  a  minute 
looking  at  her,  "that  any  cobbler  in  the  country  would  do  what 
you  are  doing  much  better  for  sixpence  1" 

**  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,"  said  Fleda,  stitching  away. 

**  Your  hands  are  not  strong  enough  for  that  work  !" 

Fleda  again  smiled  at  him,  in  the  very  dint  of  giving  a  hard 
push  to  her  needle ;  a  smile  that  would  have  witched  him  into 
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good-humour  if  he  had  not  been  determinately  in  a  cloud  and 
proof  against  everything.  It  only  admonished  him  that  he  could 
not  safely  remain  in  the  region  of  sunbeams  ;  and  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  furiously  again.  The  sudden  ceasing  of  his 
footsteps  presently  made  her  look  up. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ? — Oh  Charlton,  don't ! — ^please 
put  that  down  1 — ^I  didn't  know  I  had  left  them  there — ^They 
were  a  httle  wet  and  I  laid  them  on  the  chair  to  dry." 

"  What  do  you  call  this  1"  said  he,  not  minding  her  request. 

"  They  are  only  my  gardening  gloves — ^I  thought  I  had  put 
them  away." 

**  Gloves !"  said  he,  pulling  at  them  disdainfully, — ^  why  here 
are  two—one  within  the  other — ^what's  that  for  V* 

"  It's  an  old-fashioned  way  of  mending  matters, — ^two  friends 
covering  each  other's  deficiencies.  The  inner  pair  are  too  thin 
alone,  and  the  outer  ones  have  holes  that  are  past  cobbling." 

"  Are  we  going  to  have  any  breakfast  to-day  ?"  said  he  fling- 
ing the  gloves  down.    "You  are  very  late  1 " 

'*  No,"  said  Fleda  quietly, — ^*  it  ia  not  time  for  aunt  Lucy  to 
be  down  yet." 

"  Don't  you  have  breakfast  before  nine  o'clock  1" 

"  Yes— by  half-past  eight  generally." 

"  Strange  way  of  getting  jdong  on  a  farm  ! — ^Well  I  can't  wait 
— ^I  promised  Thorn  I  would  meet  him  this  morning — ^Barby  ! — 
I  wish  you  would  bring  me  my  boots !— " 

Fleda  made  two  springs,— one  to  touch  Charlton's  mouth,  the 
other  to  close  the  door  of  communication  with  the  kitchen. 

''  Well !— what  is  the  matter  1— can't  I  have  them  1 " 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  ask  me  for  what  you  want.  You  musn't  call 
upon  Barby  in  that  fashion." 

"  Why  not  ?  is  she  too  good  to  be  spoken  to  ?  What  is  she 
in  the  kitchen  for  ?" 

"  She  wouldn't  be  in  the  kitchen  long  if  we  were  to  speak  to 
her  in  that  way,"  said  Fleda.  "  I  suppose  she  would  as  soon  put 
your  boots  on  for  you  as  fetch  and  carry  them.  I'll  see  about 
it." 

"It  seems  to  me  Meda  rules  the  house,"  remarked  Capt. 
Eossitur  when  she  had  left  the  room. 

"  Well,  who  should  rule  it  1"  said  Hugh. 

«  Not  she !" 

"  I  don't  think  she  does,"  said  Hugh ;  "but  if  she  did,  I  am 
sure  it  could  not  be  in  better  hands." 

"  It  shouldn't  be  in  her  hands  at  all.  But  I  have  noticed 
since  I  have  been  here  that  she  takes  the  arrangement  of  almost 
everything.    My  mother  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  in  her  own 
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"  I  wonder  what  the  ftonily  or  anjbodj  in  it  would  do 
without  Fleda!"  said  Hugh,  his  gentle  eyes  qmte  firing  with 
indignation.  Ton  had  better  Imow  mare  before  you  speak, 
Charlton." 

**  What  is  there  for  me  to  know  ?  *• 

"  Fleda  does  everything." 

^  So  I  say ;  and  that  is  what  I  don't  hke.** 

"  How  little  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about !  *'  said 
Hugh.  "  I  can  tell  you  she  is  the  life  of  the  house,  almost  lite- 
rally ;  we  should  have  had  Httle  enou^  to  hve  upon  this  summer 
if  it  had  not  been  for  her." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1"  -*«  impatiently  enough. 

*^  fleda — if  it  had  not  been  for  her  gardening  and  manage- 
ment. She  has  taken  care  of  the  garden  £ese  two  years  and  sold 
I  can*t  tell  you  how  much  from  it.  Mr.  Sweet,  the  hotel-man  at 
the  Pool,  taJces  all  we  can  give  him." 

"  How  much  does  her  '  taking  care  of  the  garden  *  amount 
to?" 

"  It  amounts  to  all  the  planting  and  nearly  all  the  other  work, 
after  the  first  digging, — by  far  the  greater  part  of  it." 

Charlton  walked  up  and  down  a  few  turns  in  most  unsatisfied 
silence. 

"  How  does  she  get  the  things  to  Montepoolo  1" 

« I  take  them." 

**  You  1— When  ?" 

"  I  ride  with  them  there  before  breakfast.  Fleda  is  up  very 
early  to  gather  them." 

"  You  have  not  been  there  this  morning  I" 

"Yes." 

«  With  what  r 

'*  Peas  and  strawberries.** 

*  And  Fleda  picked  them  ?" 

'*  Yes — with  some  help  from  Barby  and  me.** 

'^  That  glove  of  hers  was  wringing  wet.'* 

'  Yes,  with  the  pea-vines,  and  strawberries  too ;  you  know 
they  get  so  loaded  with  dew.  O  Fleda  gets  more  than  her  gloves 
wet.  But  she  does  not  mind  anything  she  does  for  father  and 
mother." 

"  Humph ! — ^And  does  she  get  enough  when  all  is  done  to  pay 
for  the  trouble  1" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Hugh  rather  sadly.  "  JShe  thinks  so.  It 
is  no  trifle." 

**  Which  ? — the  pay  or  the  trouble  1  * 

**  Both.  But  I  meant  the  pay.  Why  she  made  ten  dollars  last 
year  from  the  asparagus  beds  alone,  and  I  don't  know  how  much 
more  this  year." 
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Ten  doDars !  —The  devil !" 

«  Why  ?" 

**  Have  you  come  to  counting  your  dollars  by  the  tens  ?"• 

*^  We  have  counted  our  sixpences  so  a  good  while/'  said  Hugh 
quietly. 

Charlton  strode  about  the  room  again  in  much  peHurbation. 
Then  came  in  Fleda,  looking  as  bii^t  as  if  dollars  had  been 
oounted  by  the  thousand,  and  bearing  his  boots. 

"  What  on  earth  did  you  do  that  for  T'  said  he  angrily.  **  I 
could  have  gone  for  them  myself." 

"  No  harm  done,"  said  Fleda  lightly, — ^"  only  I  have  got  some- 
thing else  instead  of  the  thanks  I  expected." 

"  I  can't  conceive,"  said  he,  sitting  down  and  sulkily  drawing 
on  his  foot-gear,  "  why  this  piece  of  punctiliousness  should  have 
made  any  more  difficulty  about  bringing  me  my  boots  than  about 
blacking  them." 

A  sly  glance  of  intelHgence,  which  Charlton  was  quick  enough 
to  detect,  passed  between  Fleda  and  Hugh.  His  eye  carried  its 
question  from  one  to  the  other.    Pleda's  gravity  gave  way. 

"Don't  look  at  me  so,  Charlton,"  said  she  laughing; — "I 
can't  help  it,  you  are  so  excessively  comical ! — I  recommend  that 
you  go  out  upon  the  grass-plat  before  the  door  and  turn  round 
two  or  three  times." 

"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  yourself  ?  Who  did 
black  these  boots  1 " 

"  Never  pry  into  the  secrets  of  families,"  said  Fleda.  "  Hugh 
and  I  have  a  couple  ot  convenient  little  fairies  in  our  service  that 
do  things  unknownst."* 

I  blacked  them,  Charlton,"  said  Hugh. 

Capt.  Rossitur  gave  his  slippers  a  fling  that  carried  them  clean 
into  the  comer  of  the  room. 

"  I  will  see,"  said  he  rising,  *'  whether  some  other  service  cannot 
be  had  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  fairies ! " 

"  Now,  Charlton,"  said  Fleda  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner, 
coming  to  him  and  laying  her  hand  most  gently  on  his  ann, — 
'*  please  don*t  speak  about  these  things  before  imcle  Rolf  or  your 
mother — please  do  not  I — Charlton  1 — It  would  only  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm  and  do  no  good." 

She  looked  up  in  his  face,  but  he  woidd  not  meet  her  pleading 
eye,  and  shook  off  her  hand. 

"  I  don't  need  to  be  instructed  how  to  speak  to  my  father  and 
mother ;  and  I  am  not  one  of  the  household  that  has  submitted 
itself  to  your  direction." 

Fleda  sat  down  on  her  bench  and  was  quiet,  but  with  a  lip 
that  trembled  a  little  and  eyes  that  let  fall  one  or  two  witnesses 
against  him.    Charlton  did  not  see  them,  and  he  knew  better  than 
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to  meet  HugVs  look  of  reproach.  But  for  all  that  there  was  a 
certain  consciousness  that  hung  ahout  the  neck  of  his  purpose 
and  kept  it  down  in  spite  of  him  ;  and  it  was  not  till  breidcfast 
was  half  over  that  his  ill-humour  could  make  head  against  this 
gentle  thwarting  and  cast  it  off.  For  so  long  the  meal  was  exces- 
sively dulL  Hugh  and  ELeda  had  their  own  thoughts ;  Charlton 
was  bitins  his  resolution  into  every  sUce  ot  bread  and  butter  that 
occupied  him  ;  and  Mr.  Bossitur^s  face  looked  like  anything  but 
encouraging  an  inquiry  into  his  affairs.  Since  his  son's  arrival 
he  had  been  most  uncommonly  gloomy ;  and  Mrs.  Bossitur's  face 
was  never  in  sunshine  when  his  was  in  shade. 

'^  You'll  have  a  warm  day  of  it  at  the  mill,  Hugh,"  said  Fleda, 
by  way  of  saying  something  to  break  the  dismal  monotony  of 
knives  and  forks. 

^  Does  that  miU  make  much  1  **  suddenly  inquired  Charlton. 

''  It  has  made  anew  bridge  to  the  brook,  literally,**  said  Fleda 
gayly;  "for  it  has  sawn  out  the  bo«uds;  and  you  know  you 
mustn't  speak  evil  of  what  carries  you  over  the  water.*' 

*^  Does  that  mill  pay  for  the  working  1 "  said  Charlton,  turning 
with  the  dryest  disregard  from  her  interference  and  addressing 
himself  determinately  to  his  father. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  It  does  not  work  gratuitously,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Eossitur  with  at  least  equal  dryness. 

'^  But,  I  mean,  are  the  profits  of  it  enough  to  pay  for  the  loss 
of  Hugh's  timer* 

"  K  Hugh  judges  they  are  not,  he  is  at  hberty  to  let  it  alone.** 

"  My  time  is  not  lost^**  said  Hugh ;  ^  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  do  with  it.'* 

"  I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  without  the  miH,"  said  Mrs. 
Bossitur. 

That  gave  Charlton  an  unlucky  opening. 

"  Has  the  prospect  of  farming  disappointed  you,  father  ?  ** 

"  What  is  the  prospect  of  your  company  1 "  said  Mr.  Bossitur, 
swallowing  half  an  egg  before  he  replied. 

"A  very  limited  prospect,"  said  Charlton,— "if  you  mean 
the  one  that  went  with  me.    Not  a  fifth  part  of  them  left." 

"  What  have  you  done  with  them  'i " 

**  Showed  them  where  the  balls  were  flying,  sir,  and  did  my 
best  to  show  them  the  thickest  of  it," 

"  Is  it  necessary  to  show  it  to  us  too  1 "  said  Fleda. 

"  I  believe  there  are  not  twenty  living  that  followed  me  into 
Mexico,"  he  went  on,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  her. 

"  Was  all  that  havoc  made  in  one  engagement  1 "  said  Mrs, 
Bossitur,  whose  cheek  had  turned  pale. 

"  Yes,  mother — in  the  course  of  a  few  minutea" 
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**  I  wondw  what  would  pay  for  that  loss ! "  said  Fleda  indig- 
usaitij. 

**  Why,  the  point  was  ffldned !  and  it  did  not  signify  what  the 
cost  was  so  we  did  that.    My  poor  boys  were  a  small  part  of  it." 

"  What  point  do  you  mean  ? '' 

^  I  mean  the  point  we  had  in  view,  which  was  taking  the 
place." 

*^  And  what  was  the  advantage  of  gaining  the  place  f* 

"  Pshaw ! — ^The  advantage  of  doing  one's  duty.** 

"  But  what  made  it  duty  V  said  Hugh. 

«  Orders." 

"  I  grant  you,"  said  Fleda, — "  I  understand  that— but  bear 
with  me,  Charlton,— -what  was  the  advantage  to  the  army  or  the 
country  ?" 

''  The  advantage  of  gr^  hcmour  if  we  succeeded,  and  avoid- 
ing the  shame  of  railure." 

<"  Is  that  alii"  said  Hugh. 

"All!"  said  Charlton. 

"  Glory  must  be  a  precious  thing  when  other  men's  lives  are 
so  cheap  to  buy  it,"  said  Fleda. 

**  We  did  not  risk  theirs  without  our  own,"  said  Charlton 
colouring. 

"  No, — ^but  still  theirs  were  risked  for  you." 

"  Not  at  all ;— whv  this  is  absurd !  you  are  saying  that  the 
whole  war  was  for  nothing." 

"  What  better  than  nothing  was  the  end  of  it  1  We  paid 
Mexico  for  the  territory  she  yielded  to  us,  didn't  we,  uncle 
Bolf?" 

"Yes." 

«  How  much  ?" 

"  Twenty  millions,  I  believe.* 

"  And  what  do  you  suppose  the  war  has  cost  ?" 

"  Hum — I  don't  know, — a  hundred." 

"  A  hundred  million  !  besides — ^how  much  besides  ! — ^And 
don't  you  suppose,  unde  Bolf,  that  for  hdf  of  that  sum  Mexico 
would  have  sold  us  peaceably  what  she  did  in  the  end  ?" 

"  It  is  possible— I  think  it  is  very  likely." 

"  What  was  the  fruit  of  the  war,  Capt.  Rossitur  1** 

"  Why,  a  great  deal  of  honour  to  the  army  and  the  nation  at 
laj^e." 

'<  Honour  again !  But  granting  that  the  army  gained  it, 
which  they  certainly  did,  for  one  I  do  not  feel  very  proud  of  the 
nation's  share." 

"  Why,  they  are  one,"  said  Charlton  impatiently. 

"  In  an  unjust  war  1" 
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**  It  was  ^lot  an  unjust  war  ! " 

"  That's  what  you  call  a  knock-downer,**  said  Fleda  laughing. 
"  But  I  confess  myself  so  simple  as  to  have  agi'eed  with  Seth 
Plumfield,  when  I  heard  him  and  Lucas  disputing  about  it  last 
winter,  that  it  was  a  shame  to  a  great  and  strong  nation  like  ours 
to  display  its  might  in  crushing  a  weak  one." 

"  But  they  drew  it  upon  themselves.  The^/  began  hocttili- 
ties." 

"  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  about  that." 

"  Not  in  heads  that  have  two  grains  of  information." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  Judge  Sensible  were 
talking  over  that  very  question  the  other  day  at  Montepoole ; 
and  he  made  it  quite  clear  to  my  mind  that  we  were  the  ag- 
gressors." 

"  Judge  Sensible  is  a  fool !"  said  Mr.  Rossitur. 

"  Very  well !"  said  Fleda  laughing ; — ^**but  as  I  dp  not  wish 
to  be  comprehended  in  the  same  class,  will  you  show  me  how  he 
was  wrong,  uncle  ?" 

This  drew  on  a  discussion  of  some  length,  to  which  Fleda  lis- 
tened with  profound  attention,  long  after  her  aunt  had  ceased  to 
listen  at  all,  and  Hugh  was  thoughtful,  and  Charlton  disgusted. 
At  the  end  of  it  Mr.  Rossitur  left  the  table  and  the  room,  and 
Fleda  subsiding  turned  to  her  cold  coffee-cup. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  ever  cared  anything  about  politics 
before,"  said  Hugh. 

"  Didn't  you  ?"  said  Fleda  smiling.    "You  do  me  injustice." 

Their  eyes  met  for  a  second,  with  a  most  appreciating  smile 
on  his  part ;  and  then  he  too  went  off  to  his  work.  There  was  a 
few  minutes'  silent  pause  after  that. 

"  Mother,"  said  Charlton  looking  up  and  bursting  forth, 
*  what  is  all  this  about  the  mill  and  the  farm  ? — Is  not  the  farm 
doing  well  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not  very  well,'*  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  gently. 

"What  is  the  difficulty?" 

"  "Why,  your  father  has  let  it  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Diden- 
hover,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  faithful ;  it  does  not  seem  to 
bring  us  ii^  what  it  ought." 

"  What  did  he  do  that  for  ?" 

"  He  was  wearied  with  the  annoyances  he  had  to  endure 
before,  and  thought  it  would  be  better  and  more  profitable  to 
have  somebody  else  take  the  whole  charge  and  management.  He 
did  not  know  Didenhover's  character  at  the  time." 

"  Engaged  him  without  knowing  him ! " 

Fleda  was  the  only  third  party  present,  and  Charlton  un- 
T<dttingly  allowing  himself  to  meet  her  eye  received  a  look  of  keen 
displeasure  that  he  was  not  prepared  for. 
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'"That  is  not  like  Him,**  he  said  in  mucb  moderated  tone. 
'^  But  you  must  be  changed  too,  mother,  or  you  ^ould  not  endure 
such  anomalous  service  in  your  kitchen.*' 

"There  are  a  great  many  changes,  dear  Charlton,**  said  his 
mother,  looking  at  him  with  such  a  face  ot  sorrowful  sweetness 
and  patience  that  his  mouth  was  stopped.    Fleda  left  the  room. 

*  And  have  you  really  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  that 
child's  strawberries  and  Hugh's  wood  saw  ? "  he  said  in  the  tone 
lie  oueht  to  have  used  from  the  beginning. 

«  Little  else." 

Charlton  stifled  two  or  three  sentences  that  rose  to  his  lips, 
an  d  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  again.  His  mother  sat 
m  using  by  the  tea-board  still,  softly  clinking  her  spoon  against 
the  edge  of  her  tea-cup. 

**  She  has  grown  up  very  pretty,*'  he  remarked  after  a  pause. 

«  Pretty !  '^said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

«Why?" 

"  No  one  that  has  seen  much  of  Fleda  would  ever  describe 
her  by  that  name." 

Charlton  had  the  candour  to  think  he  had  seen  something  of 
her  that  morning. 

"  Poor  child ! "  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  sadly,—"  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  her  spending  her  life  as  she  is  doing — ^wearing  herself 
out,  I  know,  sometimes — and  buried  aHve." 

"  Buried  I "  said  Charlton  in  his  turn. 

"  Yes — ^without  any  of  the  advantages  and  opportunities  she 
ought  to  have.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it.  And  yet  how  should 
I  ever  live  without  her  1 " — said  Mrs.  Bossitur,  leaning  her  face 
upon  her  hands.  "  And  if  she  were  known  she  would  not  be 
mine  long.  But  it  grieves  me  to  have  her  go  without  her  masic, 
that  she  is  so  fond  of,  and  the  books  she  wants — she  and  Hugh 
have  gone  from  end  to  end  of  every  volume  there  is  in  the  house, 
I  believe,  in  every  language  except  Greek." 

"  Well  she  looks  pretty  happy  and  contented,  mother." 

"  I  don't  know  !  **  said  Mrs.  Bossitur  shaking  her  head. 


"Isn't  she  happy  1" 
"  I  don't  know,   said 


,  said  Mrs.  Bossitur  again ; — *^  she  has  a  spirit 
that  is  happy  in  doing  her  duty,  or  anything  for  those  she  loves  ; 
but  I  see  her  sometimes  wearing  a  look  that  pains  me  exceedingly. 
I  am  afraid  the  way  she  lives  and  the  changes  in  our  affairs  have 
worn  upon  her  more  than  we  know  of--she  feels  doubly  every- 
thing that  touches  me,  or  Hugh,  or  your  father.  She  is  a  gentle 
spirit !— '! 

"  She  seems  to  me  not  to  want  character,"  said  Charlton. 

"  Character !  I  don't  know  who  has  so  much.  She  has  at 
least  fifty  times  as  much  character  as  I  have.    And  energy.    She 
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is  admirable  at  managing  people — she  knows  how  to  mflnence 
them  somehow  so  that  everyt)ody  does  what  she  wants.** 

*^  And  who  influences  her  ?  **  said  Charlton. 

"  Who  influences  her  ?  Everybody  that  she  loves.  Who  has 
the  most  influence  over  her,  do  you  mean  ? — I  am  sure  I  don't 
know — ^Hugh,  if  anybody, — ^but  ihe  is  rather  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  household.** 

Capt.  Bossitar  resolved  that  he  would  be  an  exception  to  her 
rule. 

He  forgot,  however,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  soun  hia 
father  any  more  on  the  subject  of  mismanagement.  Hia  tb  ought* 
indeed  were  more  i^lcasantly  taken  up. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV, 

IfylordSobastiaii, 
The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleaeei 
And  time  to  speak  it  in :  you  rub  the  acre. 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

TeiApetL 

The  Evelyns  spent  several  weeks  at  the  Pool ;  and  both  mother 
and  daughters  conceiving  a  great  aftection  for  Fleda  kept  her  in 
their  company  as  much  as  possible.  For  those  weeks  Meda  had 
enough  of  gaiety.  She  was  constantly  spending  the  day  with 
them  at  the  Pool,  or  going  on  some  party  of  pleasure,  or  taking 
quiet  sensible  walks  and  rides  with  them  alone,  or  with  only  one 
or  two  more  of  the  most  rational  and  agreeable  people  that  the 
place  could  command.  And  even  Mrs.  Eossitur  was  persuaded, 
more  times  than  one,  to  put  herself  in  her  plainest  remaining 
French  silk  and  entertain  the  whole  party,  with  the  addition  of 
one  or  two  ol  Charlton's  friends,  at  her  Queechy  farm-house. 

Fleda  enjoyed  it  all  with  the  quick  spring  of  a  mind  habitually 
bent  to  the  patient  fulfilment  of  duty  and  habitually  under  the 
pressure  of  rather  sobering  thoughts.  It  was  a  needed  and  very 
useful  refreshment.  Charlton's  being  at  home  gave  her  the  fiiU 
good  of  the  opportunity  more  than  would  else  have  been  possible. 
He  was  her  constant  attendant,  driving  her  to  and  from  the  Pool, 
and  finding  as  much  to  call  him  there  as  she  had ;  for  besides  the 
Evelyns  his  friend  Thorn  abode  there  all  this  time.  The  only 
drawback  to  Fleda's  pleasure  as  she  drove  oflp  from  Queechy 
would  be  the  leaving  Hugh  plodding  away  at  his  saw-mill.  She 
used  to  nod  and  wave  to  him  as  they  went  by,  and  almost  feel 
that  she  ought  not  to  go  on  and  enjoy  herself  wmle  he  was  tending 
that  wearisome  machinery  all  day  long.  StiU  she  went  on  and 
enjoyed  herself ;  but  the  mere  thought  of  his  patient  smile  as  she 
passed  would  have  kept  her  from  too  much  elation  of  spirits,  if 
there  had  been  any  danger.    There  never  was  any. 

"  That's  a  lovely  little  cousin  of  yours,"  said  Thorn  one  even- 
ing, when  he  and  Kossitur,  on  horseback,  were  leisurely  making; 
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their  way  aloiig  tlie  ap-aad-doim  road  between  Montepoole  tmi 
Queechy. 

**  She  is  not  particularlj  little/*  said  Bossitur  with  a  dryness 
that  somehow  lacked  any  savour  of  gratification. 

"  She  is  of  a  most  fair  stature,"  said  Thorn ; — "  I  did  not  mean 
anything  against  that, — but  there  are  charactera  to  which,  one 
gives  instinctively  a  softening  appellative.'* 

"Are  there  1"  said  Charlton, 

•  Yes.    She  is  a  lovely  little  creature." 

**  She  is  not  to  compare  to  one  of  those  girls  we  have  left 
behind  us  at  Montepoole,'*  said  Charlton. 

'*  Hum — well  perhaps  you  are  right ;  but  which  girl  do  you 
mean  ? — for  I  profess  I  don't  know." 

"  The  second  of  Mrs.  Evelyn's  daughters — the  auburn-haired 
one." 

"  Miss  Constance,  eh  1  **  said  Thorn.  "  In  what  isn't  the  other 
one  to  be  compared  to  her  1 " 

"  In  anythmg  1  Nobody  would  ever  think  of  looking  at  her 
in  the  same  room  ?  " 

'*  Why  not  ? "  said  Thorn  coolly. 

**  I  don't  know  why  not,"  said  Charlton,  "except  that  she  has 
not  a  tithe  of  her  beauty.    That's  a  superb  girl ! " 

For  a  matter  of  twenty  yards  Mr.  Thorn  went  softly  hum- 
ming a  tune  to  himself  and  leisurely  switching  the  Hies  ofif  his 
horse. 

"  Wefl" — said  he, — "there's  no  accounting  for  tastes-^ 

'  I  ask  no  red  and  whito 
To  make  up  my  delight, 
No  odd  becoming  graces, 
Blactc  cyea,  or  little  know*not-what  in  &oe8.*  ** 

*  What  do  you  want  then  1"  said  Charlton,  half  laughing  at 
him,  though  his  friend  was  perfectly  grave.  f 

"  A  cool  eye,  and  a  mind  in  it." 

"  A  cool  eye ! "  said  Rossitur. 

"  Yes.  Those  we  have  left  behind  us  are  arrant  will-o'-the- 
■wisps — dancing  fires — no  more." 

**  I  can  tell  you  there  is  fire  sometimes  in  the  other  eyes," 
said  Charlton. 

"  Very  likely,"  said  his  friend  composedly, — "  I  could  have 
^nessed  as  much ;  but  that  is  a  fire  you  may  warm  yourself  at ; 
no  eternal  phosphorescence ; — it  is  the  leaping  up  of  an  internal 
fyOj  that  only  shows  itself  upon  occasion." 

"  I  suppose  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about,"  said 
Charlton,  "  but  I  can't  follow  you  mto  the  region  of  volcanoes. 
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Constance  Evelyn  Has  superb  eyes.  It  is  uucommpu  to  see  a 
light  blue  so  brilliant." 

^  I  would  rather  trust  a  sick  head  to  the  handling  of  the 
lovely  lady  than  the  superb  one,  at  a  venture." 

"  I  thought  you  never  had  a  sick  head,"  said  Charlton. 

"  That  is  luclgr  for  me,  as  the  hands  do  not  happen  to  be  at 
my  service.  But  no  imagination  could  put  Miss  Constance  in 
Desdemona*s  place,  when  Othello  complained  of  his  headache, — 
you  remember,  Charlton, — 

'Faith,  that's  with  watdiing-o'twill  away  o«in— 
Let  me  but  bind  this  handkerchief  aSout  it  nard.'* 

Thorn  gave  the  intonation  truly  and  admirably. 

"  fleda  never  said  anything  so  soft' as  that,"  said  Charlton. 

«  No  r 

«  No." 

**  You  speak — well,  but  soft ! — do  you  know  what  you  are 
talking  about  there  ?** 

"  Not  very  well,"  said  Charlton.  "  I  only  remember  there  was 
nothing  soft  about  Othello, — ^what  you  quoted  of  his  wife  just  now 
seemed  to  me  to  smack  of  that  quality." 

"  I  foi^give  your  memory,"  said  Thorn,  "  or  else  I  certainly 
would  not  forgive  you.  If  there  is  a  fair  creation  in  all  Shak- 
speare  it  is  D^emona ;  and  if  there  is  a  pretty  combination  on 
earth  that  nearly  matches  it^  I  beheve  it  is  that  one." 

*<  What  one  il" 

"  Your  pretty  cousin." 

Charlton  was  silent. 

"  It  is  generous  in  me  to  undertake  her  defence,"  Thorn  went 
on,  "  for  she  bestows  as  little  of  her  fair  countenance  upon  me  as 
she  can  well  help.  But  try  as  she  will^  she  cannot  be  so  ro^)el- 
lent  as  she  is  attractive." 

Charlton  pushed  his  horse  into  a  brisker  pace  not  favourable 
to  conversation;  and  they  rode  forward  in  silence,  till  in  de- 
scending the  hill  below  Deepwater  they  came  within  view 
of  Hugh's  work-place^  the  saw-milL  Charlton  suddenly  drew 
bridle. 

"  There  she  is." 

"And  who  is  with  herl"  said  Thorn.  "As  I  live! — our 
friend — what's  his  name? — who  has  lost  all  his  ancestors.— 
And  who  is  the  other?" 

«  My  brother,"  said  Charlton. 

**  I  don't  mean  your  brother,  Capt.  Rossitur,"  said  Thorn 
throwing  himself  off  his  horae. 

He  joined  the  party,  who  were  just  leaving  the  mill  to  go 
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down  towards  the  hoase.  Very  much  at  his  leisure  Charlton 
dismounted  and  came  after  him. 

*'  I  have  brought  Charlton  safe  home,  Miss  Ringgan/*  said 
Thorn,  who  leading  his  horse  had  quietly  secured  a  position  at 
her  side. 

''  What's  the  matter!*  said  Heda  laughing.  « Couldn't  he 
bring  himselt  home  1" 

''  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter,  but  he's  been  uncommonly 
dumpish — ^we've  been  as  near  as  possible  to  quarrelling  for  hidf-a- 
dozen  miles  back." 

"  We  have  been — a — more  agreeably  employed,"  said  Dr. 
Quackenboss  looking  round  at  him  with  a  face  that  was  a  con- 
centration of  afiiabihty. 

"  I  make  no  doubt  of  it  j  sir ;  I  trust  we  shall  bring  no  unhar- 
monious  interruption. — ^If  I  may  change  somebody  else's  words," 
he  added  more  low  to  Fleda,— ^ '  disdain  itself  must  convert  to 
courtesy  in  your  presence.' " 

*'  I  am  sorry  disdain  should  live  to  pay  me  a  compliment," 
said  Heda.    "  Mr.  Thorn,  may  I  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Olmney.'' 

Mr.  Thorn  honoured  the  introduction  with  nerfect  civility, 
but  then  fell  back  to  his  former  position  and  slightly  lowered 
tone. 

"  Are  you  then  a  sworn  foe  to  compliments  ?^ 

^'  I  was  never  so  fiercely  attacked  by  them  as  to  give  me  any 
occasion." 

"  I  should  be  venr  sony  to  furnish  the  occasion, —  but  what's 
the  harm  in  them.  Miss  Ringgan  ?" 

''  Chiefly  a  want  of  agreeableness." 

"  Of  agreeableness ! — ^Pardon  me — I  hope  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  give  me  the  rationale  of  that  ?" 

"  I  am  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  opinion,  sir,"  said  Fleda  blushing, 
'^  that  a  lady  may  always  judge  of  the  estimation  in  which  she  is 
hdd  by  the  conversation  which  is  addressed  to  her." 

*'  And  you  judge  compliments  to  be  a  doubtful  indication  of 
teem  1" 

"  I  am  sure  you  do  not  need  information  on  that  point,  sir.'* 

"  As  to  your  opinion,  or  the  matter  of  fact  ? "  said  he  somewhat 
eenly. 

"  As  to  the  matter  of  fact,"  said  Fleda,  with  a  glance  both 
simple  and  acute  in  its  expression. 

"  I  will  not  venture  to  say  a  word,"  said  Thorn  smihng.  "  Pro- 
testations would  certainly  fail  flat  at  the  gates  where  les  dotices 
paroles  cannot  enter.  But  do  you  know  tms  is  picking  a  man]s 
pocket  of  all  his  silver  pennies  and  obhging  him  to  produce  his 
gold?" 
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"  That  wouid  be  a  liard  measure  upon  a  good  many  people.^ 
said  Fleda  laughing.  '^  But  they're  not  driven  to  that.  There  s 
plenty  of  smaU  chtmge  left.*' 

"  You  certainly  do  not  deal  in  the  coin  you  condemn,**  said 
Thorn  bowing.  "But  you  will  remember  that  none  call  for  gold 
but  thoiBe  who  can  exchange  it,  and  the  n\miber  of  them  is  few. 
In  a  world  where  cowrie  passes  current  a  man  may  be  excused 
for  not  throwing  about  his  guineas." 

**  I  wish  you'd  throw  about  a  few  for  our  entertainment,"  said 
Charlton  who  was  close  behind.  "  I  haven't  seeh  a  yellow  boy  in 
a  good  while." 

"  A  proof  that  your  eyes  are  not  jaundiced,"  said  his  friend 
without  turning  his  head,  "whatever  may  be  the  case  with  you 
otherwise.  Is  he  out  of  humour  with  the  country  life  you  like 
so  well,  Miss  Kinggan,  or  has  he  left  his  domestic  tastes  in 
Mexico  1    How  do  you  tUnk  he  likes  Queechy  ?" 

"  You  might  as  well  ask  myself,"  said  Charlton. 

**  How  do  you  think  he  Hkes  Queechy,  Miss  Einggan  t" 

^  I  am  afraid,  something  after  the  fashion  of  Touchstone," 
said  Fleda  laughing ; — ^"  he  thinks  that '  in  respect  of  itself  it  is  a 
good  life  ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd  s  life  it  is  naught. 
In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  he  hkes  it  very  well ;  but  In  respect 
that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now  in  respect  it  is  in  the 
fields,  it  pleases  him  well ;  but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the  court, 
it  is  tedious.* " 

"  There's  a  guinea  for  you^  Capt.  Rossitur,"  said  his  friend. 
**  Do  you  know  out  of  what  mint  1" 

"  It  doesn't  bear  the  head  of  Socrates,"  said  Charlton. 

*'  *  Hast  no  philosophy  in  thee,'  Charlton  1"  said  Fleda  laugh- 
ing back  at  him. 

*•'  Has  not  Queechy— a — the  honour  of  your  approbation, 
Capt.  Bossitur  ?"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Certainly,  sir— I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  very  fine 
country." 

"  Only  he  has  imbibed  some  doubts  whether  happiness  be  an 
indigenous  crop,"  said  Thorn. 

**  Undoubtedly,"  said  the  doctor  blandly, — "to  one  who  has 
roamed  over  the  plains  of  Mexico,  Queechy  must  seem  rather-* a 
— ^a  rather  flat  place." 

"  If  he  could  lose  sight  of  the  hills,"  said  Thorn. 

**  Undoubtedly,  sir,  undoubtedly,"  said  the  doctor ;  "they  are 
a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  do  much  to  reheve — a — 
the  charge  of  sameness." 

"  Luckily,"  said  Mr.  Olmney  smiling,  "  happiness  is  not  a  thing 
of  circumstance ;  it  depends  on  a  man's  self. 
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•I  used  to  think  so,"  said  Thorn; — ^"that  is  what  I  have 
always  subscribed  to ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  live  in  this 
region  and  find  it  so  lone." 

"  What  an  evening !  '^said  Meda.  "  Queechy  is  doing  its  best 
to  deserve  our  regards  under  this  lisht  Mr.  Olmney,  did  you 
ever  notice  the  beautiful  curve  of  the  hills  in  that  hollow  where 
the  sun  setsT* 

^  I  do  notice  it  now,**  he  said. 

"  It  is  exquisite !  *'  said  the  doctor.  "  Capt.  Bossitur,  do  you 
observe,  sir  ?-— in  that  hollow  where  the  sun  sets  1 — " 

Capt.  Bossitur's  eye  made  a  very  speedy  transition  from  the 
hills  to  Fleda,  who  had  fallen  back  a  little  to  take  Hugh's  arm  and 
placing  herself  between  him  and  Mr.  Olmney  was  giving  her 
attention  undividedly  to  the  latter.  And  to  him  she  talked  per- 
sevennglvyof  the  mountains,  the  country,  and  the  people,  till  they 
reached  the  courtyard  gate.  Mr.  Olmney  then  passed  on.  So  did 
the  doctor,  though  invited  to  tarry,  averring  that  the  sun  had 
gone  down  behind  the  firmament  and  he  had  something  to  attend 
to  at  home. 

"  You  will  come  in,  Thorn,"  said  Charlton. 

"Why — I  had  intended  returning, — but  the  sun  has  gone 
down  indeed,  and  as  our  friend  says  there  is  no  chance  of  our 
seeing  him  again  I  may  as  well  go  in  and  take  what  comfort  is  to  be 
had  in  the  circumstances.  Gentle  Euphrosyne,  doth  it  not  become 
tiie  Graces  to  laugh  ?  ** 

"  They  always  ask  leave,  sir,"  said  Fleda  hesitating. 

"  A  most  Graco-ftil  answer,  though  it  does  not  smile  upon  me," 
said  Thorn. 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  Fleda,  smiling  now,  "  that  you  have  so 
many  silver  pennies  to  dispose  of  we  shall  never  get  at  the 
gold." 

"  I  will  do  my  very  best,"  said  he. 

So  he  did,  and  made  himself  agreeable  that  evening  to  every 
one  of  the  circle ;  though  Fleda*s  sole  reason  for  liking  to  see  him 
come  in  had  been  that  she  was  glad  of  everything  that  served  to 
keep  Charlton's  attention  from  home  subjects.  She  saw  some- 
times the  threatening  of  a  cloud  that  troubled  her. 

But  the  Evelyns  and  Thorn  and  everybody  else  whom  they 
knew  left  the  Pool  at  last,  before  Charlton,  who  was  sufficiently 
w^  again,  had  near  run  out  his  furlough ;  and  then  the  cloud 
which  haa  only  showed  itself  by  turns  during  all  those  weeks 
gathered  and  settled  determinately  upon  his  brow. 

He  had  long  ago  supplied  the  want  of  a  newspaper.  One  even- 
ing in  September  the  family  were  sitting  in  the  room  where  they 
h^  had  tea,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fire,  when  Barby  pushed  open 
the  kitdien  door  and  came  in. 
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"  Fleda,  will  you  loi  me  have  one  of  the  last  papers  1  Tve  a 
notion  to  look  at  it." 

Flcda  rose  and  went  to  rummaging  in  the  cupboards. 

"  You  can  havo  it  again  in  a  little  while,"  said  Barby  con- 
siderately. 

The  paper  waa  found  and  Miss  Elster  went  out  with  it. 

"  What  an  unendurable  piece  oi  ill-manners  that  woman  is  !" 
said  Charlton. 

"  She  has  no  idea  of  being  ill-mannered,  I  assure  you,"  said 
Fleda. 

His  voice  was  like  a  brewing  storm — ^hers  was  so  clear  and  soft 
that  it  made  a  lull  in  spite  of  mm.    But  he  began  again. 

"  There  is  no  necessity  lor  submitting  to  impertinence.  I 
never  would  do  it" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  never  will,"  said  his  father.  **  Unless 
you  can't  help  yourself." 

"  Is  there  any  good  reason,  sir,  why  you  should  not  have 
proper  servants  in  the  house  ?" 

*'  A  very  good  reason,"  said  Mr.  Rossitur.  **  Fleda  would  be 
in  despair.* 

"  Is  there  none  beside  that  ?"  said  Charlton, dryly. 

"  None — except  a  trifling  one,"  Mr.  Rossitur  answered  in  the 
same  tone. 

''We  cannot  afford  it,  dear  Charlton,"  said  his  mother 
softly. 

There  was  a  silence,  during  which  Fleda  moralised  on  the 
ways  people  take  to  make  themselves  imcomfortable. 

''  Does  that  man — ^to  whom  you  let  the  farm— docs  he  do  his 
duty?" 

"  I  am  not  the  keeper  of  his  conscience." 

''  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  a  small  charge  to  any  one,**  said 
Fleda. 

"  But  are  you  the  keeper  of  the  gains  you  ought  to  have  firom 
him  ?  does  he  deal  fairly  hj  you  1" 

"  May  I  ask  first  wilat  mterest  it  is  of  yours  ?" 

"  It  is  my  interest,  sir,  because  I  come  home  and  find  the 
family  living  upon  the  exertions  of  Hugh  and  Fleda,  and  find 
them  growing  thin  and  pale  under  it." 

''You,  at  least,  are  free  from  all  pains  of  the  kind,  Capt. 
Rossitur." 

"  Don't  listen  to  him,  imcle  Rolf!"  said  Fleda  going  round  to 
her  uncle,  and  making  as  she  passed  a  most  warnmg  impression 
upon  Charlton's  arm, — "  don't  mind  what  he  says — that  young 
gentleman  has  been  among  the  Mexican  ladies  till  he  has  lost  an 
eye  for  a  really  proper  complexion.  Look  at  me !— do  I  look  pale 
and  thin  ? — ^I  \vas  paid  a  most  brilliant  compliment  the  other  day 
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upon  my  roses — ^Uncle,  don't  listen  to  him  !— he  hasn*t  been  in  a 
decent  humour  since  the  Evelyns  went  away.** 

She  knelt  down  before  him  and  laid  her  hands  upon  his  and 
looked  up  in  his  face  to  bring  all  her  plea  ;  the  plea  of  most  win- 
ning sweetness  of  entreaty  in  features  yet  flushed  and  trembling. 
His  own  did  not  unbend  as  he  gazed  at  her,  but  he  g^ve  her  a 
silent  answer  in  a  pressure  of  the  hands  that  went  straight  &om 
his  heart  to  hers.    Fleda's  eye  turned  to  Charlton  appealingly. 

"  Is  it  necessary,"  he  repeated,  "  that  that  child  and  this  boy 
should  spend  their  days  in  labour  to  keep  the  family  alive  ?" 

"  If  it  were,"  replied  Mr.  Rossitur,  "  I  am  very  willing  that  ; 
their  exertions  should  cease.    For  my  own  part  I  would  quite  as 
lief  be  out  of  the  world  as  in  it" 

"  Charlton ! — how  can  you ! — ^"  said  Fleda,  half  beside  heiv 
self, — **you  should  know  of  what  you  speak  or  be  silent ! — ^Uncle, 
don't  mind  him !  he  is  talking  wildly — my  work  does  me  good ! " 

^  You  do  not  imderstand  yourself,"  said  Charlton  obstinately; 
—  "it  is  more  than  you  ought  to  do,  and  I  know  my  mother 
thinks  80  too.** 

"  Well !"  said  Mr.  Rossitur, — ^**it  seems  there  is  an  agreement 
in  my  own  family  to  bring  me  to  the  bar — get  up,  Fleda, — let  us 
hear  aU  the  charges  to  be  brought  against  me,  at  once,  and  then 
pass  sentence.  What  have  your  mother  and  you  agi^eed  upon, 
Charlton?  — goon!" 

Mrs.  Rossitur,  now  beyond  speech,  left  the  room,  weeping 
even  aloud.  Hugh  followed  her.  Fleda  wrestled  with  her  agita- 
tion for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  got  up  and  put  both  arms 
round  her  uncle's  neck. 

'<  Don't  talk  so,  dear  unde  Rolf!— you  make  us  very  un- 
happy—  aunt  Lucy  did  not  mean  any  such  thing — it  is  only 
Charlton's  nonsense.  Do  go  and  tell  her  you  don't  think  so, — 
you  have  broken  her  heart  by  what  you  said ; — do  go,  imcle 
Kolf! — do  go  and  make  her  happy  a^inl  Forget  it  all !  — 
Charlton  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying  —  won't  you  go,  dear 
uncle  Rolf?—' 

The  words  were  spoken  between  bursts  of  tears  that  utterly 
overcame  her,  though  they  did  not  hinder  the  utmost  caressing- 
ness  of  manner.  It  seemed  at  first  spent  upon  a  rock.  Mr.  Ros- 
situr stood  like  a  man  that  did  not  care  what  happened  or  what 
became  of  biy» ;  dumb  and  unrelenting ;  suffering  her  sweet 
words  and  imploring  tears,  with  no  attempt  to  answer  the  one  or 
stay  tiie  other.  But  he  could  not  hold  out  against  her  beseeching. 
He  was  no  match  for  it.  He  returned  at  last  heartily  the  pres- 
sure of  her  arms,  and  unable  to  give  her  any  other  answer  kissed 
her  two  or  three  times,  such  kisses  as  are  charged  with  the  heart's 
whole  message ;  and  disengaging  himself  left  the  room. 
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For  a  minute  after  lie  was  gone  Fleda  cried  excessively ;  and 
Charlton,  now  aJone  with  her,  felt  as  if  he  had  not  a  particle  of 
self-respect  left  to  stand  upon.  One  such  agon^  would  do  her 
more  harm  than  whole  weeks  of  labour  and  weariness.  He  was 
too  vexed  and  ashamed  of  himself  to  be  able  to  utter  a  word,  but 
when  she  recovered  a  little  and  was  leaving  the  room  he  stood 
still  bv  the  door  in  an  attitude  that  seemed  to  ask  her  to  speak  a 
word  to  him. 

"  I  am  siire,  Charlton,"  she  said  gently,  "  you  will  be  sorry 
to-morrow  for  what  you  have  done." 

^*  I  am  sorry  now,"  he  said.  But  she  passed  out  without 
saying  anything  more. 

Capt.  Kossitur  passed  the  night  in  unmitigated  vexation 
with  himself.  But  his  repentance  could  not  have  been  very 
genuine,  since  his  most  painful  thought  was,  what  Fleda  must 
think  01  him  1 

He  was  somewhat  reassured  at  breakfast  to  find  no  traces  of 
the  evening^s  storm ;  indeed  the  moral  atmosphere  seemed  rather 
clearer  and  purer  than  common.  His  own  face  was  the  only  one 
which  had  an  unusual  shade  upon  it.  There  was  no  difference  in 
anybody*s  manner  towards  himself ;  and  there  was  even  a  parti- 
cularly gentle  and  kind  pleasantness  about  Fleda,  intended,  he 
knew,  to  soothe  and  put  to  rest  any  moving  of  self-reproach 
he  might  feel.  It  somehow  missed  of  its  ami  and  made  him 
feel  worse;  and  after  on  his  part  a  very  silent  meal  he 
quitted  the  house  and  took  himself  and  his  discontent  to  the 
woods. 

Whatever  effect  they  had  upon  him,  it  was  the  middle  of  the 
morning  before  he  came  back  again.  He  foimd  Fleda  alone  in  the 
breakfast-room,  sewing ;  and  for  the  first  time  noticed  the  look 
his  mother  had  spoken  of;  a  look  not  of  sadness,  but  rather  of 
settled  patient  gravity ;  the  more  painful  to  see  because  it  could 
only  have  been  wrought  by  long-acting  causes,  and  might  be  as 
slow  to  do  away  as  it  must  have  been  to  bring.  Charlton's  dis- 
pleasure with  the  existing  state  of  things  had  revived  as  his 
remorse  died  away,  and  that  quiet  face  did  not  have  a  quieting 
effect  upon  him. 

"  What  on  earth  is  goidg  on  ?**  he  began  raUier  abruptly  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  room.  '^  What  horrible  cookery  is  on 
footr' 

"  I  venture  to  recommend  that  you  do  not  inquire "  said 
Fleda.  '^  It  was  set  on  foot  in  the  kitchen  and  it  has  walked  in 
here.    If  you  open  the  window  it  will  walk  out." 

*«  But  you  wiU  be  cold  r' 

''Never  mind — in  that  case  I  will  walk  out  too,  into  the 
kitchen." 
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•'Into  tKe^ thick  of  it!  Ko — I  will  try  Bomo  other  way  of 
relief.    This  is  unendurable !" 

Fleda  looked,  but  made  no  other  remonstrance,  and  not  heed- 
ing the  look  Mr.  Charlton  walked  out  into  the  kitchen,  shutting 
the  door  behind  him. 

"  Barby,"  said  he,  "you  have  got  something  cooking  hete  that 
id  very  disagreeable  in  the  other  room." 

"Is  it  ? "  said  Barby.  "  I  reckoned  it  would  all  fly  up 
chimney.  I  guess  the  (fraught  ain't  so  strong  as  I  thought  it 
was." 

"  But  I  teU  you  it  fills  the  house !" 

"  Well,  it'll  have  to  a  spell  yet,"  said  Barby,  "  'cause  if  it 
didn't,  you  see,  Oapt.  Rossitur,  there'd  be  nothing  to  fill  Fleda's 
chickens  with." 

"  Chickens ! — where'd  aU  the  com  in  the  land  ?" 

"  It's  some  place  beside  in  our  bam,"  said  Barby.  *  All  last 
year's  is  out,  and  Mr.  Didenhover  ha'n't  fetched  any  of  this  year's 
home ;  so  I  made  a  bargain  with  'em  they  shouldn't  starve  as  long 
as  they'd  eat  boiled  pursley." 

"What  do  you  give  them  ?** 

"  'Most  everything — they  aint  particler  now-a-days — chunks 
o'  cabbage,  and  scarcity,  and  pun'kin  and  that — all  the  sass  that 
ain't  wanted." 

"  And  do  they  eat  that  ?" 

"  Eat  it ! "  said  Barby.  "  They  don't  know  how  to  thank  me 
foni" 

"  But  it  ought  to  be  done  out-of-doors,"  said  Charlton,  coming 
back  from  a  kind  of  maze  in  which  he  had  been  listening  to  her. 
"  It  is  unendurable !" 

"Then  I  guess  youll  have  to  go  some  place  where  you  won't 
know  it,"  said  Iferby  ; — "that's  the  most  Hkely  plan  I  can  hit 
upon  ;  for  it'll  have  to  stay  on  tiU  it's  ready." 

Charlton  went  back  into  the  other  room  really  down-hearted, 
and  stood  watching  the  play  of  Fleda's  fingers. 

"  Is  it  come  to  this  1  he  said  at  length.  "  Is  it  possible  that 
you  are  obhged  to  go  without  such  a  trifle  as  the  miserable 
supply  of  food  your  fowls  want  ?" 

"  That's  a  small  matter ! "  said  Fleda,  speaking  lightly,  though 
ahe  smothered  a  sigh.  "  We  have  been  obliged  to  go  without 
more  thaji  that." 

"  What  is  the  reason  ?•* 

"  "VjJIy  this  man  Didenhover  is  a  rogue  I  suspect,  and  he 
manages  to  spirit  away  all  the  profits  that  should  come  to  uncle 
Rolfs  hands— I  don't  know  how.  We  have  Uved  almost  entirely 
upon  the  mill  for  some  time." 
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'^  And  has  my  father  been  doing  nothing  all  1 

"  Nothing  on  the  farm." 

"  And  what  of  anjrthing  else  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda,  speaking  with  evident  tmwilliiig- 
ness.  "  But  surely,  Charlton,  he  knows  his  o.wn  business  best 
It  is  not  our  affair." 

"  He  is  mad!"  said  Charlton^  violently  striding  up  and  dowC_ 
the  floor. 

"  No,"  said  Fleda  with  equal  gentleness  and  sadness, — "  he  it 
only  unhappy  ; — I  understand  it  all — he  has  had  no  spirit  *to 
take  hold  of  anything  ever  since  he  came  here." 

"  Spirit!"  said  Charlton ; — "  he  ought  to  have  worked  off  his 
fingers  to  their  joints  before  he  let  you  do  as  you  have  been 
doing!" 

"  Don't  say  so  !"  said  Fleda,  looking  even  pale  in  her  eageiv 
ness— "  don't  think  so,  Charlton !  it  isn't  right  We  cannot  tell 
what  he  may  have  had  to  trouble  him — I  know  he  has  suffered 
and  does  suffer  a  great  deal. — ^Do  not  speak  again  about  anything 
as  you. did  last  night! — O,"  said  Fleda,  now  shedding  bitter 
tears, — ^^  this  is  the  worst  of  growing  poor !  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  up  the  old  kindness  and  sympathy  and  care  for  each 
other !— .'^ 

"  I  am  sure  it  does  not  work  so  upon  you,"  said  Charlton  in 
an  altered  voice. 

"  Promise  me,  dear  Charlton,"  said  Fleda  looking  up  after  a 
moment  and  drying  her  eyes  again,  "  promise  me  you  will  not 
say  any  more  about  these  things !  I  am  sure  it  pains  imcle  Holf 
more  than  yoif  think.  Say  you  will  not, — for  your  mother's 
sake!" 

"  I  win  not,  Fleda — for  your  sake.  I  would  not  give  ytw  any 
more  trouble  to  bear.  R'omise  me  ;  that  you  will  be  more  careful 
of  yourself  in  future." 

"  0  there  is  no  danger  about  me,"  said  Fleda  with  a  feint  smile 
and  taking  up  her  work  again. 

"  Who  are  you  making  shirts  for  1 "  said  Charlton  after  a 
pause. 

^'Hugh." 

*  You  do  evcivthing  for  Hugh,  don't  you  ?" 

^  Little  enough.    Not  half  so  much  as  he  does  for  me.'* 

«  Is  he  up  at  the  miU  to-day?  " 

"  He  is  always  there,"  said  Fleda  sighing. 

There  was  another  silence.  ^ 

"  Charlton,"  said  Fleda  looking  up  with  a  face  cf  th^veliest 
insinuation, — *' isn't  there  somethiDg  you  might  do  to  help  us  a 
Httlel" 
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•  I  will  help  you  garden,  Fleda,  with  pleasure.** 

•  I  would  rather  you  should  help  somebody  else,"  said  she,  still 
looking  at  him. 

"  What,*  Hugh  t — Yqu  would  have  me  go  and  work  at  the 
mill  for  him,  I  suppose  !'* 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me^  Charlton,  for  sug^ting  it,"  said^ 
Fleda  looking  down  asain. 

"  Angiy !  '* — said  he.  "  But  is  that  what  you  w6uld  have  me 
do?" 

"  Not  unless  you  like, — I  didn't  know  but  you  might  take  his 
place  once  in  a  while  for  a  little,  to  give  him  a  rest,—" 

^  And  suj^>0Be  some  of  the  people  from  Montepoole  that  know 
me  should  Qome  by  ?  What  are  you  thinking  of  1 "  said  he  in  a 
tone  that  certainly  justified  ileda's  deprecation. 

«  Well ! "  said  Fleda  in  a  kind  of  choked  voice,—"  there  is  a 
strange  rule  of  honour  in  vogue  in  the  world ! " 

"  Whjr  should  I  help  Hugh  rather  than  anybody  else?  ** 

"He  is  killing  himself! — "  said  Fleda,  letting  her  work 
fall  and  hardly  speaking  the  words  through  thick  tears.  Her 
head  was  down  and  they  came  fast  C^iarlton  stood  abashed  for 
a  minute. 

"  You  shan't  do  so,  Fleda,"  said  he  gently,  endeavouring  to 
raise  her, — "you  have  tired  yourself  with  this  miserable  work ! 
—Come  to  the  window — you  have  got  low-spirited,  but  I  am  sure 
without  reason  about  Hugh, — but  you  shall  set  me  about  what 
you  will — You  are  right,  I  dare  say,  and  I  am  wrong ;  but  don't 
make  me  think  myself  a  brute,  and  I  will  do  anything. you 
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He  had  raised  her  up  and  made  her  lean  upon  him.    Fleda 
wiped  her  eyes  and  tried  to  smile. 

"  I  will  do  anything  that  will  please  you,  Fleda." 

"  It  is  not  to  jdease  me, — ^"  she  answered  meeklv. 

"  I  would  not  have  spoken  a  woid  last  night  if  I  had  known 
it  would  have  grieved  you  so." 

^Hum  sorry  you  should  have  none  but  so  poor  a  reason  for 
doing  right,"  said  Fleda  gently. 

*^  Upon  my  word,  I  think  you  are  about  as  good  reason  as 

anybody  need  have,"  said  Charlton. 

J      She  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm  and  looked  up, — such  a  look 

4^  pure  rebuke  as  carried  to  his  mind  the  fuU  force  ot  the  words 

she  did  not  speak, — "  Who  art  thou  that  carest  for  a  worm  which 

shaS  dj^  and  forgettest  the  Lord  thy  Maker ! " — Charlton's  eyes 


felL    flida  turned  gently  away  and  began  to  mend  the  fire.    He 
stood  watching  her  for  a  little. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  me,  Fleda  1 "  he  said  at  length. 
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^  A  little  wrong-headed,"  answered  Fleda^  giving  him  a  glaBoe 
and  a  smila    "  I  don't  thiiik  you  are  very  bad." 

^  If  you  will  go  with  me,  Fleda,  you  shall  make  what  you  please 
ofme!'^ 

He  spoke  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  and  did  not  himself 
know  at  the  moment  which  way  he  wished  Fleda  to  take  it.  But 
she  had  no  notion  of  any  depth  in  his  words. 

*^  A  hopeless  task  i"  she  answered  lightly,  shaking  her  head, 
as  she  got  down  on  her  knees  to  blow  the  fire ; — ^  I  am  afraid  it 
is  too  much  for  me.  I  have  been  trying  to  mend  you  ever 
since  you  came,  and  I  caunot  see  the  shghtest  change  for  the 
better  1" 

'<  Where  is  the  bellows  1'*  said  Charlton  in  another  tona 

"  It  has  ezpired— its  last  breath,'*  said  Fleda.  "  In  other 
words,  y,  has  lost  its  nose/' 

**  Well,  look  here,**  said  he  laughing  and  pulling  her  away, — 
"  you  will  stand  a  fair  chance  of  losing  your  face  if  you  put  it  in 
the  fire.  You  shan't  do  it.  Come  and  show  me  where  to  find 
the  scattered  parts  of  that  old  wind  instrument^  and  I  will  see  il 
it  cannot  be  persuaded  tp  play  again.'* 
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I  dirniA  ken  what  I  shoiild  want 
U I  could  get  bat  a  quuL 


Caff.  Rossmm  did  no  work  at  the  8aw<-mi]].  But  Fleda*s  words 
had  not  fallen  to  the  ground.  He  began  to  show  care  for  his 
fellow-creatures  in  getting  the  bellows  mended ;  his  next  step 
was  to  look  to  his  gun ;  and  from  that  time  so  long  as  he  stayed 
the  table  ^was  plentifuJlj  supplied  with  aU  kinds  of  game  the 
season  and  the  country  could  furnish.  Wild  ducks  and  par- 
tridges banished  pork  and  bacon  even  from  memory ;  and  Fleda 
joy&lly  declared  she  would  not  see  another  omelette  again  till 
she  was  in  distress. 

While  Charlton  was  still  at  home  came  a  very  urgent  invi- 
tation from  Mrs.  Evelyn  that  !Eleda  should  pay  them  a  long  visit 
in  New  York,  bidding  her  care  for  no  want  of  preparation,  but 
come  and  make  it  there.  Fleda  demurred  however  on  that  very 
score.  But  before  her  answer  was  written,  another  missive  came 
from  Dr.  Gregory,  not  asking  so  much  as  demanding  her  pre- 
sence, and  endosins  a  fiffcy-dcdlar  bill,  for  which  he  said  he  would 
hold  her  responsible  till  she  had  paid  him  with, — ^not  her  own 
hands,— but  her  own  Hps.  There  was  no  withstanding  the  man- 
ner of  this  entreaty.  Fleda  packed  up  some  of  Mrs.  Itossitur*s 
laid-by  silks,  to  be  refreshed  with  an  air  of  fashion,  and  set  ofi 
with  Charlton  at  the  end  of  his  furlough. 

To  her  simple  spirit  of  enjoyment  the  weeks  ran  fast ;  and  all 
manner  of  novelties  and  kincmesses  helped  them  on.  It  was 
a  time  of  cloudless  pleasure.  But  those  she  had  left  thought  it 
long.  She  wrote  them  how  detightfiilly  she  kept  house  for  the 
pld  doctor,  whose  wife  had  lonff  been  dead,  and  how  joyouslv 
nhe  and  the  Evelyns  made  time  ny.  And  every  pleasure  she  felt 
jiwoke  almost  as  strong  a  throb  in  the  hearts  at  home.  But  they 
missed  her,  as  Barby  said,  ^  dreadfully ;  **  and  she  \i3fi  most 
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dearly  welcomed  when  she  came  back.  It  was  just  before  Kew 
Year. 

For  half-an-hour  there  was  most  gladsome  use  of  eyes  and 
tongues.    Fleda  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  them. 

"  How  well — ^how  well  you  are  looking,  dear  Fleda ! "  said  her 
aunt  for  the  third  or  fourth  time. 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  say  for  you  and  Hugh,  aunt  Lucy. 
What  have  you  been  doing  to  yourselves  1" 

"  Nothing  new,*'  they  said,  as  her  eye  went  from  one  to  the 
other. 

"I  guess  you  have  wanted  me!"  said  Fleda,  shaking  her 
head  as  she  kissed  them  both  again. 

"  I  guess  we  have,"  said  Hugh,  "  but  don't  fancy  we  have 
grown  thin  upon  the  want." 

"  But  Where's  uncle  Rolf  ?  you  didn't  tell  me." 

"  He  is  gone  to  look  after  those  lands  in  Michigan.'* 

"  In  Michigan !— -When  did  he  go  ? " 

**  Very  soon  after  you." 

"  And  you  didn't  let  me  know ! — O  why  didn't  you  ?  How 
lonely  you  must  have  been ! " 

"  Let  you  know,  indeed ! "  said  Mrs.  Bossitur,  wrapping  her 
in  her  arms  again ; — "  Hugh  and  I  counted  every  week  that  you 
stayed  with  more  and  more  pleasure  each  one." 

"  I  underst«nd  ! "  said  Fleda  laughing  under  her  aunt's  kisses. 
«  Well  I  am  glad  I  am  at  home  again  to  take  care  of  you.  I  see 
yao  can't  get  along  without  me ! " 

^iPeople  have  been  veiy  kind,  Fleda,"  said  Hugh. 

« Have  they?" 

"  Yes — thinking  we  were  desolate  I  suppose.  There  has  been 
no  end  to  aunt  Miriam's  goodness  and  pleasantness." 

"  O  aunt  Miriam,  always  r  said  Fleda.    "AndSeth." 

^  Catherine  Douglass  has  been  up  twice  to  ask  if  her  mother 
could  do  anything  for  us ;  and  Mrs.  Douglass  sent  us  once  a 
rabbit  and  once  a  quantity  oi  wild  pigeons  that  Earl  had  shot. 
Mother  and  I  lived  upon  pigeons  for  I  don't  know  how  long. 
Barby  wouldn't  eat  'em — ^she  said  she  liked  pork  better ;  but  I 
beUeve  she  did  it  on  purpose." 

^  Like  enough,"  said  Fleda  smihngi  from  her  aunt's  arms 
where  she  still  lay. 

"  And  Seth  has  sent  you  plenty  of  your  favourite  hickory 
nuts,  very  fine  ones ;  and  I  gathered  butternuts  enough  for  you 
near  home." 

*<  Everything  is  for  me,"  said  Fleda.  "  Well,  the  first  thing  I 
do  shall  be  to  make  some  butternut  candy  for  ^oi^  You  won't 
despise  thal^  Mr.  Hugh ) " 
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Hugh  smiled  at  her,  and  went  on, 

''  And  your  friend,  Mr.  Olmney,  has  sent  us  a  corn-basket  foil 
of  the  superbest  apples  you  ever  saw.  He  has  one  tree  of  the 
finest  in  Queechy,  he  BAYsy 

^  Mv  Mend ! "  said  Fleda,  colourinff  a  httle. 

"  Well  I  don't  know,  whose  he  is  if  he  isn't  yours,**  said  Hugh. 
«  And  even  the  Finns  sent  us  some  fish  that  their  brother  had 
,  caught,  because,  they  said,  they  had  more  than  they  wanted. 
And  Ehr.  Quackenboss  sent  us  a  goose  and  a  turkey,  we  didn't 
hke  to  keep  them,  but  we  were  afraid  if  we  sent  them  back  it 
would  not  oe  understood." 

«  Send  them  back  !  -  said  Fleda.  **  That  would  never  do ! 
All  Queechy  would  have  rung  with  it." 

"  WeU,  we  didn't,"  said  Hugh.  "But  so  we  sent  one  of  them 
to  Barby's  old  mother  for  Christmas." 

"Poor  Dr.  Quackenboss!"  said  Fleda.  "That  man  hos  as 
near  as  possible  killed  me  two  or  three  times.  As  for  the  others, 
they  are  certainly  the  oddest  of  all  the  finny  tribes.  I  must  go 
out  and  see  Barby  for  a  minute." 

It  was  a  gooa  many  minutes,  however,  before  she  could  get 
free  to  do  any  such  thing. 

"  You  ha'n't  lost  no  flesh,"  said  Barby,  shaking  hands  with 
her  anew.  "  What  did  they  think  of  Queechy  keep,  down  in 
Yorkl"  4 

"  I  don't  know— I  didn't  ask  them,"  said  Fleda.  "  How  goes 
the  world  with  you,  Barby  1 " 

"  Im  mighty  glad  you  are  come  home,  Fleda,"  said  Barby, 
lowering  her  voice. 

"  Why  1 "  said  Fleda  in  a  Hke  tone. 

"  I  guess  I  am't  all  that's  glad  of  it,"  Miss  Ulster  went  on, 
with  a  glance  of  her  bright  eye. 

**  I  guess  not,"  said  Fleda  reddening  a  Httle ;  "  but  what  is  the 
matter?" 

"There's  two  of  our  friends  ha'n't  made  us  but  one  visit 
a-piece  since — oh,  ever  since  some  time  in  October!" 

"  WeU  never  mind  the  people,"  said  Fleda.  "  Tell  me  what 
you  were  going  to  say." 

"  And  Mr.  Olmnev,"  said  Barby  not  minding  her,  "  he's  took 
and  sent  us  a  great  basket  chock  full  of  apples.  Now  wa'n't  that 
smart  of  him,  when  he  knowed  there  wa'n't  no  one  here  that 
cared  about  'em  ?" 

'^  They  are  a  particularly  fine  kind,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Did  vou  hear  about  the  goose  and  turkey  ?" 

"  Yes,   said  Fleda  laughing. 

"  The  doctor  thinks  he  has  done  the  thing  just  about  right 
this  time,  I  s'pect.    He  had  ought  to  take  out  a  patei^  right 
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for  his  invention.  He'd  feel  spry  if  ho  knowed  tvho  eat  one  on 
•em." 

**  Never  mind  the  doctor,  Barby.  Was  this  what  yoa  wanted 
to  see  me  for?" 

"  No,"  said  Barby  chan^ng  her  tone.  "  Td  give  something  it 
was.  Fve  been  all  but  at  my  wits'  end  ;  .for  you  know  Mis'  Eosh 
situr  ain't  no  hand  about  anything — I  couldn't  say  a  word  to  bw^ — 
and  ever  since  he  went  away  we  have  been  just  winding  ourselves 
up.  I  thought  I  should  dear  out,  whfen  Mis'  Rosaitttraaiid  maybe 
you  wa'n't  a  coming  till  next  week." 

"  But  what  is  it,  Barby  ?  what  is  wrong  ?'* 

"  There  ha'n't  been  anything  right,  to  ray  notions,  for  a  long 
spell,"  said  Barby,  wringing  out  her  dishcloth  hard  and  flinging  it 
down  to  give  herself  uninterruptecEy  to  talk;— "but  now  you 
see,  Didenhover  nor  none  of  the  men  never  comes  near  the  house 
to  do  a  chore ;  and  there  ain't  wood  to  last  three  days ;  and  Hugh 
ain't  fit  to  cut  it  if  it  was  piled  up  in  the  yard  i  aad  tiiere  aint 
the  first  stick  of  it  out  of  the  woods  yet." 

Fleda  sat  down  and  looked  veiy  thoi^htfully  into  the  fire. 

'*  He  had  ought  to  ha'  seen  to  it  afore  he  went  away,  but  he 
ha'n't  done  it,  and  there  it  is." 

**  Why  who  takes  care  <^  the  cows  1 "  said  Fleda. 

"  O  never  mind  the  cows,"  said  Barby ; — "  they  ain't  sufier- 
ing ;  I  wish  wt  was  as  well  oflf  as  they  be  ; — but  I  guess  when  he 
^^t  away  he  made  a  hole  in  our  pockets  for  to  mend  his'n.  I 
don't  say  he  hadn't  ought  to  ha'  done  it,  but  we've  been  pretty 
short  ever  sen,  Fleda — we're  in  the  last  bushel  of  flour,  and 
there  ain't  but  a  handful  of  corn-meal,  and  mighty  little  sugar, 
white  or  brown. — I  did  say  something  to  Mis'  Rossitur,  but  all 
the  good  it  did  was  to  spile  her  appetite,  I  s'pose ;  and  if  there's 
grain  in  the  floor  there  ain't  nobody  to  carry  it  to  mill,— nor  to 
thrash  it, — nor  a  team  to  draw  it,  fur's  I  know." 

"  Hugh  cannot  cut  wood !"  said  Fleda ; — "nor  drive  to  miU 
oither,  in  this  weather." 

"  I  could  go  to  mill,"  said  Barby,  "  now  you're  to  hum,  but 
that's  only  the  beginmng  ;  and  it's  no  use  to  try  to  do  everything 
— flesh  and  blood  must  stop  somewhere — ^" 

" No  indeed!"  said  Fleda.  "  We  must  have  somebody  im- 
mediately." 

"  That's  what  I  had  fixed  upon,"  said  Barby.  "  If  you  could 
get  hold  o'  some  young  feller  that  wa'n't  sot  up  with  an  idee  that 
he  was  a  grown  man  and  too  big  to  be  told,  I'd  just  clap  to  and 
fix  that  little  room  up-stairs  for  him  and  give  him  his  victuals 
here,  and  we'd  have  some  good  of  him  j  instead  of  having  him 
fitreakin*  off  just  at  the  minute  when  he'd  ought  to  be  along." 

'*  l^iD  is  there  we  could  get^  Barby  1" 
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*  I  don't  know,"  said  Barby ; "  but  they  say  there  is  never  a 
nick  that  there  ain't  a  joe  some  place  ;  so  I  guess  it  can  be  made 
out.  I  asked  Mis'  Plumneld,  but  she  didn't  know  anybody  that 
was  out  of  work ;  nor  Seth  Plumfield.  I'H  tell  you  who  does, — 
that  is,  if  there  is  anybody, — Mis'  Douglass.  She  keeps  hold  of 
one  end  of  'most  everybody's  affairs,  I  tell  her.  Anyhow  she's  a 
good  hand  to  go  to." 

**  ni  go  there  at  once/  said  Meda.    "  Do  you  know  anything   - 
about  maidng  maple  ^ugar,  Barby  ?"  ; 

"  That's  the  very  thing  ! "  exclaimed  Barby  ecstatically. 
*  Tliere's  lots  o'  sugar-maples  on  the  farm  and  it's  murder  to  let 
them  go  to  loss ;  and  th^  ha'n't  done  us  a  speck  o'  good  ever 
since  I  come  here.  And  in  your  grandfather's  time  they  used  to 
make  barrels  and  barrels.  You  and  me  and  Hugh,  and  somebody 
else  we'll  have,  we  could  clap  to  and  make  as  much  sugar  and 
molasses  in  a  week  as  would  last  us  till  spring  come  round  again.  * 
There's  no  sense  into  it !  All  we'd  want  would  be  to  borrow  a 
team  some  place.  I  had  all  that  in  my  head  long  ago.  If  we 
could  see  the  last  of  that  man  Didenhover  oncet,  I'd  take  hold  of 
the  plough  myself  and  see  if  I  couldn't  make  a  living  out  of  it ! 
I  don't  believe  the  world  would  go  now,  Fleda,  if  it  wa'n't  for 
women.  I  never  see  three  men  yet  that  didn't  try  me  more  than 
they  were  worth." 

**  Patience,  Barby,"  said  Fleda  Smiling.  **  Let  us  take  things 
quietly." 

"Well,  I  declare  Fm  beat,  to  see  how  you  take  *cm,"  said 
Barby,  looking  at  her  lovingly. 

"  Don't  you  know  why,  Barby  ?" 

"  I  s'pose  I  do,"  said  Barby  her  face  softening  still  more, — "  or 
I  can  guess." 

"  Because  I  know  that  all  these  troublesome  things  will  be 
managed  in  the  best  way  by  my  best  Friend,  and  I  know  that  ho 
will  let  none  of  them  hurt  me.  I  am  sure  of  it — isn't  that  enough 
to  keep  me  quiet  1"  ) 

Fleda*s  eyes  were  filling  and  Barby  looked  away  from  them. 

*  Well,  it  beats  me,"  she  said,  taking  up  her  dishcloth  again,    . 
**  why  yozA  should  have  anything  to  trouble  you.   I  can  understand    - 
wicked  folks  being  plagued,  but  I  can't  see  the  sense  of  the  good 
ones." 

"  Troubles  are  to  make  good  people  better,  Barby." 
"  Well,"  said  Barby  with  a  verv  odd  mixture  of  real  feeling  and 
seeming  want  of  it, — ^''it's  a  wonaer  I  never  got  religion,  fori  will 
say  that  all  the  decent  people  I  ever  see  were  of  that  kind  ! — Mis' 
Rossitur  ain't  though,  is  she  1" 

"  No,"  said  Fleda,  a  pang  crossing  her  at  the  thought  ttiat  all 
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her  aunt*s  loveliness  must  tell  directly  and  heavily  in  this  case  to 
lighten  religion's  testimony.  It  was  that  thought  and  no  other 
which  saddened  her  brow  as  she  went  back  into  the  other  room. 

**  Troubles  aheady  4"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur.  "  You  will  be  sorry 
you  have  come  back  to  them,  dear." 

"  No  indeed  V*  said  Fleda  brightly ;  *'  I  am  very  glad  I  have 
come  home.    We  will  try  and  manage  the  troubles,  aunt  Lucy." 

There  was  no  doing  anything  that  day,  but  the  very  next 
afternoon  Fleda  and  Hugh  walked  down  through  the  snow  to  Mrs. 
Douglass's.  It  was  a  long  walk  and  a  cold  one,  and  the  snow  was 
heavy  ;  but  the  pleasure  of  being  together  made  up  for  it  all.  It 
was  a  bright  walk  too,  in  spite  of  everything. 

In  a  most  thrifty-looking  well-painted  farm-house  lived  Mrs. 
Douglass. 

"  Why  'tain*t  you,  is  it  ?"  she  said  when  she  opened  the  door, 
— "  Catherine  said  it  was,  and  I  said  I  guessed  it  wa'n*t,  for  I 
reckoned  you  had  made  up  your  mind  not  to  come  and  see  me  at 
alL — ^How  do  you  do  ?" 

The  last  sentence  in  the  tone  of  hearty  and  earnest  hospitality. 
Fleda  made  her  excuses. 

"Ay,  ay, — I  can  understand  all  that  just  as  well  as  if  you  said 
it.    I  know  how  much  it  means  too.    Take  off  your  hat." 

Fleda  said  she  could  not  stay,  and  explained  her  business. 

"  So  you  ha'n't  come  to  see  me  after  alL  Well  now  take  off 
your  hat,  'cause  I  won't  have  anything:  to  Say  to  you  till  you  do. 
I'll  give  you  supper  right  away." 

"  But  I  have  left  my  aunt  alone,  Mrs.  Douglass ; — and  the 
afternoons  are  so  short  now  it  would  be  dark  before  we  could  get 
home." 

"  Serve  her  right  for  not  coming  along !  and  you  sha'n't  walk 
home  in  the  dark  for  Earl  will  harness  the  team  and  carry  you 
home  hke  a  streak — the  horses  have  nothing  to  do— Come,  you 
sha  n't  go." 

And  as  Mrs.  Douglass  laid  violent  hands  on  her  bonnet  Fleda 
thought  best  to  submit.  She  was  presently  rewarded  with  the 
promise  of  the  very  person  she  wanted — a  boy,  or  yoimg  man- 
then  in  Earl  Douglass's  employ ;  but  his  wife  said  "  she  guessed 
he'd  give  him  up  to  her ;"  and  what  his  wife  said,  Fleda  knew. 
Earl  Douglass  was  in  the  habit  of  making  good. 

"There  ain't  enough  to  do  to  keep  him  busy,"  said  Mrs. 
Douglass.  "  I  told  Earl  he  made  me  more  work  than  he  saved  j 
but  he's  hung  on  till  now." 

"  What  sort  of  a  boy  is  he,  Mrs.  Douglass  ?" 

"  He  ain't  a  steel  trap,  I  tell  you  beforehand,"  said  the  lady, 
•  with  one  of  her  sharp  intelligent  glances,—"  he  don't  know  which 
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way  to  go  till  you  show  him ;  but  he's  a  clever  enough  kind  of 
a  chap — ^he  don*t  mean  no  harm.  I  guess  he'll  do  for  what  you 
want. 

"Is  he  to  be  trusted?" 

**  Trust  him  with  anything  but  a  knife  and  fork,"  said  she, 
with  another  look  and  shake  of  the  head.    ^  He  has  no  idea  but 
what  eveiything  on  the  supper-table   is  meant   to  be   eaten 
straight  oft.    I  would  keep  two  such  men  as  my  husband  as  soon  ^ 
as  I  would  Philetus." 

"Philetus!"  said  Fleda, — "the  person  that  brought  the 
chicken  and  thought  he  had  brought  two  ? " 

"  You've  hit  it,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass.  "  Now  you  know  him. 
How  do  you  like  our  new  minister  ?  " 

*^  We  are  all  very  much  pleased  with  him." 

**  He's  very  gooa-looking,  don't  you  think  so  1** 

**  A  very  pleasant  face." 

"  I  ha'n't  seen  him  much  yet  except  in  church ;  but  those 
that  know  s^  he  is  very  agreeable  in  the  house." 

"  Truly,  I  dare  say,"  answered  Fleda,  for  Mrs.  Douglass's  fece 
looked  for  her  testimony. 

"  But  I  thiilk  he  looks  as  if  he  was  beating  his  brains  out 
there  among  his  books— -I  tell  him  he  is  getting  the  blues,  living 
in  that  big  house  by  himself." 

"  Do  you  manage  to  do  all  your  work  without  help,  Mrs. 
Douglass  1 "  said  Fleda,  knowing  that  the  question  was  "  in 
order  "  and  that  the  affirmative  answer  was  not  counted  a  thing 
to  be  ashamed  of. 

"  Well  I  guess  TU  know  good  reason,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass  com- 
placently, "  before  TU  have  any  help  to  spoil  mt^  work.  Come 
along,  and  Til  let  you  see  whether  I  want  one." 

Meda  went,  very  willingly,  to  be  shown  all  Mrs.  Douglass's 
household  arrangements  and  clever  contrivances,  of  her  own  or 
her  husband's  devising,  for  lessening  or  facilitating  labour.  The 
ladv  was  proud  and  had  some  reason  to  be,  of  the  very  superb 
order  and  neatness  of  each  part  and  detail.  No  comer  or  closet 
that  might  not  be  laid  open  fearlessly  to  a  visitor^s  inspection. 
Miss  Catherine  was  then  airected  to  open  her  piano  and  amuse 
Fleda  with  it  while  her  mother  performed  her  promise  of  getting 
an  early  supper,  a  command  grateful  to  one  or  two  of  the  party, 
for  Catherine  had  been  cariying  on  all  this  while  a  most  stately 
Ste-d-tSte  with  Hugh  which  neither  had  any  wish  to  prolong. 
So  Fleda  filled  up  the  time  good-naturedly  with  thrumming  over 
the  two  or  three  bits  of  her  childish  music  that  she  could  recall, 
till  Mr.  Douglass  came  in  and  they  were  summoned  to  sit  down* 
to  supper ;  which  Mrs.  Douglass  introduced  by  telling  hg«iests 
^they  must  take  what  they  could  get,  for  she  had  maflrfre^  ^ 
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bread  and  cake  and  piea  &>r  them  twQ  or  tbree  times,  and  sh9t 
Wdku!t  agoing  to  do  it  again.*' 

Her  table  was  abundantly  spread,  however,  and  with  most 
exquisite  neatness,  and  ever^ning  was  of  excellent  quality, 
saving  only  certain  mattevis  wm<^  call  for  a  free  hand  in  the  use 
of  material  Fleda  thought  the  pumpkin  pies  must  have  been^ 
made  from  that  vaunted  stock  which  is  said  to  want  no  e^s  nor 
sugar,  and  the  cakes  she  told  Mrs,  Eossitur  aft^wards  would 
have  been  good  if  half  the  flour  had  been  left  out  and  the  othqr 
ingredients  doubled.  The  deficiency  in  one  kind  however  was 
made  up  by  superabundance  in  another ;  the  table  was  stocked 
with  such  wealth  of  crockery,  that  one  could  not  imagine  any 
poverty  in  what  was  to  go  upop  it.  Fleda  hardly  knew  how  tpv 
marshal  the  confusion  of  plates  which  grouped  themselves  around 
her  cup  and  saucer,  and  none  of  them  might  be  dispensed  with. 
There  was  one  set  of  little  glass  dishes  for  one  kind  of  sweetmeat, 
another  set  of  ditto  for  another  kind  j  an  army  of  tiny  plates  to 
receive  and  shield  the  tablecloth  from  the  dislodged  cups  of  te% 
saucers  being  the  conventional  drinking  vessels  ;  and  there  were 
the  standard  bread-and-butter  plates,  which  besides  their  proper 
diarge  of  bread  and  butter  and  beef  and  cheese,  were  expected, 
Fleda  knew,  to  receive  a  portion  of  every  kind  of  cake  that  might 
happen  to  be  on  the  table.  It  was  a  very  different  thing  how- 
ever from  Miss  Anastasia's  tea-table  or  that  of  Miss  Flora  Quack- 
enboss.    Fleda  enjoyed  the  whole  time  without  difficulty. 

Mr.  Douglass  readily  agreed  to  the  trajisfer  of  Philetus's 
services. 

"  He's  a  good  boy ! "  said  Earl,---"  he's  a  good  boy ;  he's  as 
good  kind  of  a  boy  as  you  need  to  have.  He  wants  tellin'  j  most 
boys  want  tellin' ;  but  he'll  do  when  he  is  told,  and  he  means  to 
do  right." 

"How  long  do  you  expect  your  unde  wijl  be  gone  1 "  said 
Mrs.  Douglass. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Fleda. 

*•  Have  you  heard  from  him  since  he  left  ?" 

"  Not  since  I  came  home,"  said  Fleda.  "Mr.  Douglass,  what 
is  the  first  thing  to  be  done  about  the  maple-trees  in  the  sugar 
season  V* 

"  Why,  you  calculate  to  try  makin'  sugar  in  the  spring  ? " 

"  Perhaps — at  any  rate  I  should  like  to  knpw  about  it." 

"  Well  1  should  think  you  would,"  said  Earl,  "  and  it's  easy 

done — there  ain't  nothin'  easier,  when  you  know  the  right  way  to 

.   fitet  to  work  about  it ;  and  there's  a  fine  lot  of  sugar-trees  on  the 

T^Ad  farm — I  recollect  of  them  sugar-trees  as  long  ago  as  when  I 

^ma  aj^ — I've  helped  to  work  them  afore  now,  but  there's  a 

'  ^ood^  4i^y  years  since*-has  made  me  a  leetle  older -«-but  the 
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first  thing  you  want  is  a  man  and  a  team,  to  go  about  and  empty 
the  buckets — the  buckets  must  be  emptied  every  day,  and  then 
carry  it  down  to  the  house." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Fleda,  "but  what  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  to  the  trees?" 

**  Why  la  !  'tain't  much  to  do  to  the  trees — all  you've  got  to 
do  is  to  take  an  axe  and  chip  a  bit  out  and  stick  a  chip  a  leetle 
way  into  the  cut  for  to  dreenthe  sap,  and  set  a  trough  under,  and 
then  go  on  to  the  next  one,  and  so  on ; — you  may  make  one  or 
two  cuts  in  the  south  side  of  the  tree,  and  one  or  two  cuts  in  the 
north  side,  if  the  tree's  big  enough,  and  if  it  ain't,  only  make  one 
or  two  cuts  in  the  south  side  of  the  tree  ;  and  for  the  sap  to  run 
good  it  had  ought  to  be  that  kind  o'  weather  when  it  freezes  in 
the  day  and  thaws  by  night ; — I  would  say !— when  it  iriz  in  the 
night  and  thaws  in  the  day;  the  sap  runs  more  bountifully  in  that 
kind  o'  weather." 

It  needed  little  from  Fleda  to  keep  Mr.  Douglass  atthemapio- 
trees  till  supper  was  ended ;  a,nd  then  as  it  was  already  sundown 
lie  went  to  harness  the  sleigh. 

It  was  a  comfortable  one,  and  the  horses  if  not  very  handsome 
nor  bright-curried  were  well  fed  and  had  good  heart  to  their  work. 
A  two-mile  drive  was  before  them,  and  with  no  troublesome 
tongues  or  eye?  to  claim  her  attention  Fleda  enjoyed  it  fully.  In 
the  soft  clear  winter  twilight  when  heaven  and  earth  mingle  so 
gently,  and  the  stars  look  forth  brighter  and  cheerfuUer  than  ever 
at  another  time,  they  slid  along  over  the  fine  roads,  too  swiftly, 
towards  home  ;  and  Fleda's  thoughts  as  easily  and  swiftly  slipped 
away  from  Mr.  Douglass  and  maple-sugar  and  Philetus  and  an 
unfilled  wood-yard  and  an  empty  flour-barrel,  and  revelled  in  the 
pure  ether.  A  dark  rising  ground  covered  with  wood  sometinjkes 
rose  between  her  and  the  western  horizon;  and  then  a  long 
stretch  of  snow,  only  less  pure,  would  leave  free  view  of  its 
unearthly  white  light,  dimmed  by  no  exhalation,  a  gentle,  mute, 
but  not  the  less  eloquent,  witness  to  Earth  of  what  Heavein 
must  be. 

But  the  sleigh  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  Fleda's  musings  oame 
home. 

"  Good-night ! "  said  Eari^,  in  reply  to  their  thanks  and  adieus ; 
"  'tain't  anything  to  thank  a  body  for-^let  m^  know  when  you're 
agoin'  into  the  sugar-making  and  I'll  come  and  help  you." 

"How  sweet  a  pleasant  message  may  make  an  unmusical 
tongue ! "  said  Fleda,  as  she  and  Hugh  mad^  their  way  up  to  the 
house. 

"  We  had  a  stupid  enough  afternoon,"  said  Hugh. 

**  But  the  ride  home  was  worth  it  alll " 
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•TI«  merry,  'tis  merry,  In  ^od  green  wood, 

So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  singing ; 
On  the  beech's  pride,  and  the  oak's  brown  side^ 

Lord  Richard's  axe  is  ringing. 

.IcKtyo/t&eZaJbe. 

PHiletus  came,  and  was  inducted  into  office  and  the  little  room 
immediately;  andPleda  felt  herself  eased  of  a  burthen.  Barby 
reported  him  stout  and  willing,  and  he  proved  it  by  what  seemed 
a  perverted  inclination  lor  bearing  the  most  enormous  logs  of 
wood  he  could  iind  into  the  kitchen. 

«  He  will  hurt  himself ! "  said  Fleda. 

"  ril  protect  him  ! — against  anything  but  buckwheat  batter," 
said  Barby  with  a  grave  shake  of  her  head.  "  Lazy  folks  takes 
the  most  pains,  I  tell  him.  But  it  would  be  good  to  have  some 
more  ground,  Fleda,  for  Philetus  says  he  don't  care  for  no  dinner 
when  he  has  griddles  to  breakfast,  and  there  ain't  anything  much 
cheaper  than  that." 

"  Aimt  Lucy,  have  you  any  change  in  the  house  1"  said  Fleda 
that  same  day. 

"  There  isn't  but  three  and  sixpence,*'  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  with 
a  pained  conscious  look.    "  What  is  wanting,  dear  ?" 

^  Only  candles — Barby  has  suddenly  found  we  are  out,  and 
she  won't  have  any  more  made  before  to-morrow.   Never  mind ! " 

"  There  is  only  that,"  repeated  Mrs.  Rossitur.  "  Hugh  has 
a  little  money  due  to  him  from  last  summer,  but  he  hasn't  been 
able  to  get  it  yet.    You  may  take  that,  dear." 

"  No,"  said  Fleda, — '^  we  musn't.    We  might  want  it  more." 

<«  We  can  sit  in  the  dark  for  once,"  said  Hugh,  "  and  try  to 
make  an  uncommon  display  of  what  Dr.  Quackenboss  calls 
*  sociality.' " 

"No,"  said  Fleda,  who  had  stood  busily  thinking, — "I  am 
going  to  send  Philetus  down  to  the  post-office  for  the  paper  and 
when  it  comes  I  am  not  to  be  balked  of  reading  it — Fve  made  up 
my  mind !    We'll  go  right  off  into  the  woods  and  get  somo  pin©- 
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knots,  Hugh— oome!  Thej  make  a  lovely  light.  You  get  us  a 
couple  of  baskets  and  the  hatchet — I  wiah  we  had  two — and  Til 
be  ready  in  no  time.    That*]l  do  I  ** 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Charlton  bad  provided  against  any 
future  deficien<7  of  news  in  bis  family.  Fleoa  skipped  away  and 
in  five  minutes  returned  arrayed  for  the  expedition,  in  her  usual 
out-of-door  working  trim,  namely, — an  old  dark  merino  cloak, 
almost  black,  the  effect  of  which  was  continued  by  the  edge  of  an 
old  dark  mousseline  below,  and  rendered  decidedly  striking  by  the 
contrast  of  a  large  whitish  varn  shawl  worn  over  it ;  the  whole 
crowned  with  a  uttle  dose-ntting  hood  made  of  some  old  silver- 
grey  silk,  shaped  tight  to  the  head,  without  any  bow  or  furbelow 
to  break  the  outline.  But  such  a  face  within  side  of  itl  She 
came  almost  dancing  into  the  room. 

^  This  is  Miss  Rmggan ! — as  she  appeared  when  she  was  going 
to  see  the  pine-trees.  Hugh,  don*t  you  wish  you  had  a  picture  of 
mel" 

^I  have  got  a  tolerable  picture  of  you,  somewhere,"*  said 
Hugh. 

"  This  is  somebody  very  different  from  the  Miss  Ringgan  that 
went  to  see  Mrs.  Evelyn,  I  can  tell  you,*'  Fleda  went  on  gayly. 
**  Do  you  know,  aunt  Lucy,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  my 
visit  to  New  York  was  a  dream,  and  the  dream  is  nicely  folded 
away  with  my  silk  dresses.  Now  I  must  go  tell  that  precious 
Philetus  about  the  post-office — I  am  so  comforted,  aunt  Lucy, 
whenever  I  see  that  fellow  staggering  into  the  house  under  a  great 
log  of  wood  !  I  have  not  heard  anything  in  a  long  time  so  plea- 
sant as  the  ringing  strokes  ot  his  axe  in  the  yard.  Isn't  life 
made  up  of  little  things  ?" 

"  Wnv  don't  you  put  a  better  pair  of  shoes  on  1^ 

"  Cant  afford  it^  mta.  Rossitur!    You  are  extravagant  !'• 

"  Go  and  put  on  my  India-rubbers." 

''  No,  ma'am !  — the  rocks  would  cut  them  to  pieces.  I  have 
brought  my  mind  down  to my  shoes." 

'*  It  isn  t  safe,  Fleda  ;  you  might  see  somebodjr." 

**  Well,  ma'am ! — But  I  teU  you  I  am  not  going  to  see  any- 
body but  the  chick-a-dees  and  the  snow-birds,  and  there  is  great 
sim^city  of  manners  prevailing  among  them." 

The  shoes  were  changed,  and  Hugh  and  Fleda  set  forth,  lin- 
gering awhile  however  to  gve  a  new  edge  to  their  hatchet,  Fleda 
turning  the  grindstone.  They  mounted  then  the  apple-orchard 
hill  and  went  a  little  distance  along  the  edge  of  the  table-land 
before  striking  off  into  the  woods.  They  had  stood  still  a  minute 
to  look  over  tne  little  white  valley  to  the  snow-dresi>ed  woodland 
beyond.  ^ 

"  This  is  better  than  New  York,  Hugh,"  said  Fleda.  ^ 
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"  I  am  veiy  glad  to  hear  you  say  tjwit,"  said  another  voice. 
Fleda  turned  and  starts  a  little  to  see  Mr.  Olmney  at  her  side, 
and  congratulated  herself  instantly  on  he?  shoes. 

"  Mrs.  Bossitur  told  me  where  you  had  gone  and  gave  me 
permission  to  follow  you,  but  I  hardly  hoped  to  overtake  you  so 
soon." 

"  We  stopped  to  sharpen  our  toolg,"  said  Fleda.  *  Ve  are  out 
on  a  foraging  expedition.* 

*'  Will  you  let  me  help  you  ?'* 

"  Certainly  ! — if  you  imderstand  the  business.  Do  you  know 
a  pine-knot  when  you  see  it  1" 

He  laughed  and  shook  his  head,  but  avowed  a  wish  to  learn.. 

"  Well,  it  would  be  a  charity  to  teach  you  anything  whole- 
some," said  Fleda,  "for  I  heard  one  of  Mr.  Olmney's  friei;ids 
lately  saying  that  he  looked  like  a  person  who  was  in  danger  of 
committing  suicide." 

"Suicide  !  —  One  of  my  friends!** — he  ezdaimed  in  the 
utmost  astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fleda  laughing ; — "  and  there  is  nothing  like  the 
open  air  for  clearing  away  vapoura" 

"  You  cannot  have  known  that  by  experience,"  said  he  looking 
at  her. 

Fleda  shook  her  head  and  advising  him  to  take  nothing  for 
granted,  set  off  into  the  wooxis. 

They  were  in  a  beautiful  state.  A  light  snow  but  an  inch  or 
two  dee]^  had  fallen  the  night  before  ;  the  air  had  been  perfectly 
still  during  the  day ;  and  though  the  sun  was  out,  bright  and 
mild,  it  had  done  little  but  glitter  on  the  earth's  white  capping. 
The  light  dry  flakes  of  snow  had  not  stirred  from  their  first  rest- 
ing-place. The  long  branches  of  the  large  pines  were  just  tipped 
with  snow  at  the  ends ;  on  the  smaller  evergreens  every  leaf  and 
tuft  had  its  separate  crest.  Stones  and  rocks  were  smoothly 
rounded  over,  little  shrubs  and  sprays  that  lay  along  the  ground 
were  all  doubled  in  white ;  and  the  hemlock  branches,  bending 
with  their  feathery  burthen,  stooped  to  the  foreheads  of  the  party 
and  gave  them  the  freshest  of  salutations  as  they  brushed  by. 
The  whole  wood-scene  was  particularlv  fair  and  graceful.  A  light 
veil  of  purity,  no  more,  thrown  over  the  wilderness  of  stones  and 
stumps  and  tare  ground, — like  the  blessing  of  charity,  covering 
all  roughnesses  and  imsighthnesses — hke  the  innocent  unsullied 
nature  that  places  its  light  shield  between  the  eye  and  whatever 
is  unequal,  unkindly,  and  unlovely  in  the  world. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  for  a  misanthropical  man,  Mr. 
Olmney  ?  there  s  a  better  tonic  to  b^  found  in  the  woods  than  in 
any  remedies  of  man's  devising.'* 

'^  BeKfer  than  books  1"  aaia  he. 
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**  OertuDly ! — No  oozuparison.** 

^  I  bav«  to  learn  that  yet** 

**  So  I  suppose,"  said  IVia.  "  Tbe  veiy  danger  to  bo  appre- 
hended, as  I  hear,  sir,  is  from  jovx  running  a^  im,  into  some  of 
those  thick  folios  of  yours,  headforemost. — There's  no  pitch 
there,  Hugh-^ypu  xuay  leave  it  alone.  W©  must  go  pn — there 
are  more  yellow  pines  higher  up»*' 

^  But  who  could  give  such  a  strange  character  of  me  to  you  1** 
said  Mr.  Olmney. 

"  I  am  sure  your  wisdom  would  not  advise  me  to  tell  you 
that,  sir.    You  will  find  nothing  there,  Mr.  Olmney." 

They  went  gaily  on,  careering  about  m  all  direotieas  and 
bearing  down  upon  every  promising  stump  or  dead  pino-tree 
they  saw  in  the  distance.  Hugh  and  Mr.  Olmney  took  turns  in 
the  labour  of  hewing  out  the  fat  pine-knots  and  spUtting  down 
the  old  stumps  to  get  at  the  pitchy  heart  of  the  wood  ;  and  the 
baskets  b^;an  to  grow  heavy.  The  whole  party  were  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  as  happy  as  the  birds  that  filled  the  wooda  and  whose 
cheery  "  chick-ardee-deo-dee,"  wa«  heard  whenever  they  paused  to 
rest  and  let  the  hatchet  be  still. 

"  How  one  sees  everything  in  the  colour  of  one's  own  spec- 
tacles;* said  fleda. 

"  May  I  ask  what  colour  yours  are  to-day  V  said  Mr.  Olmney. 

"  Rose,  I  think,"  said  Hugh, 

*  No,"  said  Fleda,  "  they  are  better  than  that — they  are  no 
worse  colour  than  the  snow's  own — ^they  show  me  everything  just 
as  it  is.    It  could  not  be  lovelier." 

*'  Then  we  may  conclude,  may  we  not,''  said  Mr.  Olmney, 
^  that  you  are  not  sorry  to  find  yourself  in  Queechy  again  ?" 

^'  I  am  not  sorry  to  find  myself  in  the  woods  again.  That  ia 
not  pitch,  Mr.  Olmney." 

"  It  has  the  same  colour, — and  weight.** 

**  No,  it  is  only  wet — ^see  this  and  smeU  of  it— do  you  see  the 
difference  ?    Isn't  it  pleasant  ?" 

«  Everything  is  pleasant  to-day,"  said  he  smiling. 

"  I  shall  report  you  a  cure.  Come,  I  want  to  go  a  little 
higher  and  show  you  a  view.  Leave  that^  Hugh, — we  have  got 
enough — " 

But  Hugh  chose  to  finish  an  obstinate  stiunp,  and  his  com- 
panions went  on  without  him.  It  was  not  very  far  up  the 
mountain  and  they  came  to  a  fine  look-out  point ;  the  same  where 
Fleda  and  Mr.  Carleton  had  paused  long  oefore  on  their  quest 
after  nuts.  The  wide  spread  of  country  was  a  white  waste  now ; 
the  delicate  beauties  of  the  snow  were  lost  in  the  Mr  view  ;  and 
the  distant  Catskill  showed  wintrily  against  the  fair  blue  sky. 
The  air  was  gentle  enough  to  invite  them  to  stand  stilV  after  the 
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exercise  they  had  taken,  and  as  tliej  both,  looked  in  silence  Mr. 
Olmney  observed  that  his  companion's  face  settled  into  a  gravity 
rather  at  variance  with  the  expression  it  had  worn. 

'^  I  should  hardly  think,*'  said  he  softly, "  that  you  were  look- 
ing through  white  spectacles,  if  you  had  not  told  us  so.** 

"  O — a  shade  may  come  over  what  one  is  looking  at,  you 
know,**  said  Fleda.  But  seeing  that  he  stiU  watched  her  inquir- 
in^y  she  added, 

'^  I  do  not  think  a  very  wide  landscape  is  ever  gay  in  its  effect 
upon  the  mind— do  you  ?** 

"  Perhaps — I  do  not  know,**  said  he,  hia  eyes  turning  to  it 
again  as  if  to  tiy  what  the  effect  was. 

"  My  thoughts  had  gone  back,'*  said  Fleda,  "  to  a  time  a  good 
while  ^o,  when  I  was  a  child  and  stood  here  in  summer  weather 
— ^and  I  was  thinking  that  the  change  in  the  landscape  is  some- 
thing like  that  which  years  make  in  the  mind.** 

^  But  you  have  not,  for  a  long  time  at  leasts  known  any  very 
acute  sorrow  ?** 

**  No—-**  said  Fleda,  "  but  that  is  not  necessanr.  There  is  a 
gentle  kind  of  discipline  which  does  its  work  I  think  more 
surely.** 

"Thank  God  for  ^cn<fo  discipline  !*•  said  Mr.  Olmney ;  "if  you 
do  not  know  what  those  griefs  are  that  break  down  mind  and 
body  together." 

**I  am  not  unthankful,  I  hope,  for  anything,**  said  Fleda 
gently ;  "  but  I  have  been  apt  to  think  that  after  a  crushing 
sorrow  the  mind  may  rise  up  again,  but  that  a  long-continued 
though  much  lesser  pressure  in  time  breaks  the  spring." 

He  looked  at  her  again  with  a  mixture  of  incr^ulous  and 
tender  interest,  but  her  face  did  not  belie  her  words,  strange 
as  they  sounded  from  so  young  and  in  general  so  bright-seeming 
a  creature. 

"  *  There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the  just,'**  he  said  presently 
and  with  great  sympathy. 

Fleda  flashed  a  fook  of  gratitude  at  him— it  was  no  more,  for 
she  felt  her  eyes  watering  and  turned  them  away. 

"  You  have  not,  I  trust,  heard  any  bad  news  1 " 

^^  No,  sir— not  at  all!" 

*  I  beg  pardon  for  asking,  but  Mrs.  Eossitur  seemed  to  be  in 
less  good  spirits  than  usual." 

He  had  some  reason  to  say  so,  having  found  her  in  a  violent 
fit  of  weeping. 

"  You  do  not  need  to  be  told,"  he  went  on,  "  of  the  need  there 
is  that  a  cloud  should  now  and  then  come  over  this  lower  scene 
—the  danger  that  if  it  did  not  our  eyes  would  look  nowhei^ 
else?** 
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There  is  sometbing  very  touching  in  hearing  a  kind  voice  say 
what  one  has  often  struggled  to  say  to  oneself. 

"I  know  it>  sir/*  said  Fleda,  her  words  a  little  choked, — 
"  and  one  may  not  wish  the  cloud  away, — ^but  it  does  not  the 
less  cast  a  shade  upon  the  face.  I  guess  Hugh  has  worked  his 
way  into  the  middle  of  that  stump  by  this  time,  Mr.  Olmney.*' 

They  rejoined  him ;  and  the  baskets  being  now  sufficiently 
heavy  and  arms  pretty  well  tired  they  left  the  further  riches  of 
the  pine-woods  unexplored,  and  walked  sagely  homewards.  At 
the  brow  of  the  table-land  Mr.  Olmuey  left  them  to  take  a  shorter 
cut  to  the  highroad,  having  a  visit  to  make  which  the  shortening 
day  warned  mm  not  to  defer. 

"  Put  down  your  basket  and  rest  a  minute,  Hugh,"  said  Fleda. 
^  I  had  a  world  of  things  to  talk  to  you  about,  and  this  blessed 
man  has  driven  them  all  out  of  my  head." 

"  But  you  are  not  sorry  he  came  along  with  us  ?  " 

"  0  no.  We  had  a  very  good  time.  How  lovely  it  is,  Hugh ! 
Look  at  the  snow  down  there — ^without  a  track  ;  and  the  woods 
have  been  dressed  by  the  fairies.  O  look  how  the  sun  is  glinting 
on  the  west  side  of  fliat  hillock  ! " 

"  It  is  twice  as  bright  since  you  have  come  home,"  said  Hugh. 

"  The  snow  is  too  beautiful  to-day.  0  I  was  right !  one  may 
grow  morbid  over  books — ^but  I  defy  anybody  in  the  company  of 
those  chick-a-dees.  I  should  think  it  would  be  hard  to  keep 
quite  sound  in  the  city." 

"  You  are  glad  to  be  here  again,  aren't  you  ?"  said  Hugh. 

*  Very !  O  Hugh ! — ^it  is  better  to  be  poor  and  have  one's 
feet  on  these  hills,  than  to  be  rich  and  shut  up  to  brick  walls ! " 

"  It  is  best  as  it  is,"  said  Hugh  quietly. 

"  Once,"  Fleda  went  on, — *'  one  fair  day  when  I  was  out 
driving  in  New  York,  it  did  come  over  me  with  a  kind  of  pang 
how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  have  plenty  of  money  again  and  be 
at  ease  ;  and  then,  as  I  was  looking  off  over  that  pretty  North 
river  to  the  other  shore,  I  bethought  me,  'A  little  that  a 
righteous  man  hath  is  better  than  the  riches  of  many  wicked.'  " 

Hugh  did  not  answer,  for  the  face  she  turned  to  him  in  its 
half-tearful,  half-bright  submission  took  away  his  speech. 

"  Why  you  cannot  have  enjoyed  yourself  as  much  as  we 
thought,  Fleda,  if  you  dislike  the  city  so  much  1 " 

"  Yes  I  did.  0  I  enjoyed  a  great  many  things.  I  enjoyed 
being  with  the  Evelyns.  You  don't  know  now  much  they  made 
of  me, — every  one  of  them, — ^father  and  mother  and  all  the  three 
daughters — and  uncle  Orrin.  I  have  been  well  petted,  I  can  tell 
you,  since  I  have  been  gone." 

"  I  am  glad  they  showed  so  much  discrimination,"  said  Hugh ; 
"they  would  be  puzzled  to  make  too  much  of  you" 
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''  1  must  h&ve  been  in  a  remarkably  (discriminating  society,'' 
said  Fleda,  "for  everybody  was  very  kind  !" 

"  How  do  you  like  the  SJvelyns  on  a  nearer  view  ?  ** 

"Very  much  indeed;  and  t  believe  they  really  love  me. 
Nothing  could  possibly  be  kinder,  in  all  ways  of  showing  kind- 
ness.   I  shall  never  forget  it." 

**  Who  were  you  driving  with  that  day  1**  said  Hugh. 

«  Mr.  thorn." 

"  Did  you  see  much  of  him  1 " 

**  Quite  as  much  as  I  Wished.    Hugh — 1  took  your  advice." 

*  About  what  1 "  Said  fiugh. 

"  I  carried  down  some  of  my  scribbling  and  sent  them  to  a 
magazine." 

"  Did  you  1**  said  Hugh  looking  delighted.  "And  will  they 
publish  them?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Reda,  "that* s  another  matter.  I  sent 
them,  or  uncle  Orrin  did,  when  I  first  went  down  ;  and  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  them  yet." 

"  You  showed  them  to  uncle  Orrin  ?" 

"  Couldn't  help  it,  you  know.    I  had  ta^ 

**  And  what  did  he  say  to  them  1 " 

"  Come ! — Vm  not  going  to  be  cross-questioned,"  said  Fleda 
laughing.    "  He  did  not  prevent  my  sending  them." 

"  And  if  they  take  them,  do  you  expect  they  will  give  any- 
thing for  them — the  magazine  people  1 " 

"  I  am  sure  if  they  don't  they  shall  have  no  more — ^that  is  my 
only  possible  inducement  to  let  them  be  printed.  For  my  own 
pleasure  I  would  far  rather  not." 

"  Did  you  sign  with  yoUr  own  name  ?" 

"  My  own  name ! — ^Yes,  and  desired  it  to  be  printed  in  large 
capitals.  What  are  you  thinking  of  1  No — 1  hope  you'll  forgive 
me,  but  I  signed  myself  what  our  friend  the  doctor  calls  *  Yugh.'  *' 

"  ril  forgive  you  if  you'll  do  one  thing  for  me." 

"Whatr 

"  Show  me  all  you  have  in  your  portfolio — ^Do,  Fleda— to- 
night, by  the  light  of  the  pitch  pine-knots.  Why  shouldn't  you 
give  me  that  pleasure  1  And  besides,  you  know  Moli^re  had  au 
old  woman  1" 

"  Well,"  said  Fleda  with  a  fade  that  to  Hugh  was  extremely 
satisfactory,-—"  we'H  see — I  suppose  you  might  as  well  read  my 
productions  in  manuscript  as  in  print.  But  they  are  in  a  terribly 
scratchy  condition — ^they  go  sometimes  for  weeks  in  my  head 
before  I  find  time  to  put  them  down — you  may  guess  polishing 
is  pretty  well  out  of  the  question.  Suppose  we  tiy  t^  get  home 
with  these  baskets." 

Which  they  did. 
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•  Has  PhOetus  got  liotne  1"  was  Ileda's  first  question, 

"No"  said  Mrs.  Rosatur,  "but  Br.  Quackenboss  has  been 
here  and  brought  the  paper — ^he  was  at  the  post-office  this  morn- 
ing, he  says.    Did  you  see  Mr.  Olmney  ?*' 

"  Yes,  ma*am,  and  I  feel  he  has  saved  me  from  a  lame  arm  — 
those  pine-knots  are  so  heavy.** 

"  He  is  a  lovely  young  man  1"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  with  uncom^ 
moa  emphasis. 

"  I  should  have  been  blind  to  the  fact,  aunt  Lucy,  if  you  had 
not  made  me  change  my  shoes.  At  present,  no  disparagement  to 
him,  I  feel  as  if  a  cup  of  tea  would  be  rather  more  lovely  than  any- 
thing else." 

"  He  sat  with  me  some  time,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur;  "I  was 
afraid  he  would  not  overtake  you." 

Tea  was  ready,  and  only  waiting  for  Mrs.  Rossitur  to  come 
down-stairs,  when  Fleda,  whose  eye  was  carelessly  running  along 
the  cohimnsof  the  paper,  uttered  a  sudden  shout  and  covered  her 
face  with  it.  Hugh  looked  up  in  'astonishment,  but  Fleda  was 
beyond  anything  but  exclamations,  laughing  and  flushing  to  the 
very  roots  of  her  hair. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Fleda  T 

"  Why,^'  said  Fleda, — ^**how  comical  !•— I  was  just  looking  over 
the  list  of  articles  in  the  January  number  of  the  'Excelsior.  ' 

"  Ihe  '  Excelsior '  1 "  said  Hugh. 

"  Yes— the  M^azine  1  sent  my  things  to— I  was  running  over 
their  advertisement  here,  where  they  give  a  special  puff  of  the 
publication  in  general  and  of  sevend  things  in  particular,  and  I 
saw — ^here  they  speak  of  *  A  tale  of  thrilling  interest  by  Mrs.  Eliza 
Lothbury,  unsurpassed,'  and  so  forth  and  so  forth;  'another 
valuable  communication  from  Mr.  CharlestoiL  whose  first  acute 
and  discriminating  paper  all  our  readers  will  remember;  the 
beginning  of  a  new  tale  from  the  infallibly  graceful  pen  of  Miss 
Delia  Lawriston ;  we  are  sure  it  wiU  be '  so  and  so ;  * "  The  WinoTs 
Voices,*'  by  ournew  correspondent  *'Buffh"  has  a  delicate  sweetness 
that  wovld  do  no  discredit  to  some  of  our  most  honoured  names  /  * 
—What  do  you  think  of  that  f 

What  Hugh  thought  he  did  not  say,  but  he  looked  delighted, 
and  came  to  read  the  grateful  words  for  himself. 

"  I  did  not  know  but  they  had  declined  it  utterly,'*  said  Fleda, 
-— "  it  was  so  long  since  I  had  sent  it  and  they  had  taken  no  notice 
of  it ;  but  it  seems  they  kept  it  for  the  beginning  of  a  new 
volume." 

"  *  Would  do  no  discredit  to  some  of  our  most  honoured 
names' ! "  said  Hugh.  "Dear  Fleda,  I  am  very  glad !  But  it  is 
no  more  than  I  expected." 
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"  Expected  !**  said  Fleda.    ^  When  you  had  not  seen  a  line 
HuBh — ^My  dear  Hugh,  aren't  you  hungry  ?" 

The  tea,  with  this  spice  to  their  appetites,  was  wonderfully 
relished ;  and  Hugh  and  Fleda  kept  makuig  despatches  of  secret 
pleasure  and  sympathy  to  each  otner*s  eyes ;  though  Fleda's  face 
after  the  first  flush  liad  faded  was  perhaps  rath^  quieter  than 
UBuaL    Hugh's  was  illuminated. 

*'  Mr.  Skillcom  is  a  smart  man !  **  said  Barby  coming  in  with  a 
ckage, — ''he  has  made  out  to  go  two  miles  in  two  hours  and  get 
ck  again  safe  V 

"  More  from  the  post-office !"  exclaimed  ileda  pouncing  upon 
it, — "  oh,  yes,  there  has  been  another  maiL  A  letter  for  you,  aunt 
Lucy !  from  uncle  Eolf ! — We'll  forgive  him,  Barby — And  here's 
a  letter  for  me,  from  undo  Orrin,  and— yes — ^the  'Excelsior.' 
Hugh,  uncle  Orrin  said  he  would  send  it.  ifow  for  those  blessed 
pine-knots  !  Aunt  Lucy,  you  shall  be  honoured  with  the  one 
whole  candle  the  house  contains." 

The  table  soon  cleared  away,  the  basket  of  fot  fiiel  was  brought 
in ;  and  one  or  two  splinters  being  deUcately  insinuated  between 
the  sticks  on  the  fire  a  very  brilliant  illumination  sprang  out. 
Fleda  sent  a  congratulatory  look  over  to  Hugh  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fireplace  as  she  cosily  established  herself  on  her  little 
bench  at  one  comer  with  h^r  letter ;  he  had  the  Magazine.  JVirs. 
Bossitur  between  them  at  the  table  with  her  one  candl^  was 
already  insensible  to  all  outward  things. 

And  soon  the  other  two  were  as  delightfully  absorbed.  The 
bright  light  of  the  fire  shone  upon  three  motionless  and  rapt 
figures,  and  getting  no  greeting  from  them  went  ofi^  and  danced 
on  the  old  cupboara  doors  and  paper-hangings,  in  a  kindly  hearty 
joviality  that  would  have  put  any  number  of  stately  wax-candles 
out  of  countenance.  There  was  no  poverty  in  the  room  that 
night.  But  the  people  were  too  busy  to  know  how  cosy  they 
were  ;  till  Fleda  was  ready  to  look  up  from  her  note  and  Hugh 
had  gone  twice  carefully  over  the  new  poem, — when  there  was  a 
sudden  giving  out  of  the  pine  splinters.  New  ones  were  supplied 
in  eager  haste  and  silence,  and  Hugh  was  beginning  "The  Wind's 
Voices"  for  the  third  time  when  a  soft-whispered  "Hugh !"  across 
ihe  fire  made  him  look  over  to  Fleda's  corner.  She  was  holding 
up  with  both  hands  a  five-dollar  bank-note  and  just  showing  him 
her  eyes  over  it. 

"  What's  that  1"  said  Hugh  in  an  energetic  whisper. 

*  I  don't  know  !"  said  Fleda,  shaking  her  head  comically; — 
"I  am  told  'The  Wind's  Voices'  have  blown  it  here,  but  privately 
I  am  afraid  it  is  a  windfall  of  another  kind.* 

"  What  r  said  Hugh  laughing. 
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^  Unde  Orrin  says  it  is  the  first-fniits  of  what  I  sent  to  the 
*  Excelsior,'  and  that  more  will  come ;  but  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure 
that  it  is  entirely  the  growth  of  that  soil.** 

^  I  dare  say  it  is^**  said  Hugh  ;'*1  am  sure  it  is  worth  more 
than  that.    Dear  Fleda,  I  like  it  so  much !" 

Fleda  gave  him  such  a  smile  of  grateful  affection  ! — not  at  all 
as  if  she  deserved  his  praise  but  as  if  it  was  very  pleasant  to 
have. 

"  What  put  it  into  your  head  ?  anything  in  particular  ?" 

"  No— nothing — I  was  looking  out  ot  the  window  one  day  and 
seeing  the  willow-tree  blow ;  and  that  looted  over  my  shoulder ; 
as  you  know  Hans  Andersen  says  his  stories  did." 

"  It  is  just  like  vou  ! — exactly  as  it  can  be." 

"  Things  put  themselves  in  iny  head^'*  said  Fleda,  tucking 
{mother  splinter  into  the  fire.  ^  lsn*t  this  better  than  a  chan- 
deherr* 

**  Ten  times  I** 

"  And  so  much  pleasanter  for  having  got  it  ourselves.  What 
a  nice  time  we  had,  Hugh  ]** 

"  Very.  Now  for  the  portfolio,  Fleda — come  ! — mother  is 
fast;  she  won't  see  or  hear  anything.  What  does  father  say, 
mother  ]" 

In  answer  to  this  they  had  the  letter  read,  which  indeed  con- 
tained nothing  remarkable  beyond  its  strong  expressions  of  affec- 
tion to  each  one  of  the  Httle  family  ;  a  cordial  which  Mrs.  Ros- 
situr  drank  and  grew  strong  upon  in  the  very  act  ot  reading.  It 
is  pity  the  medicine  of  kind  words  is  not  more  used  in  the  world 
— it  has  so  much  power.  Then,  having  folded  up  her  treasure 
and  talked  a  little  while  about  it,  Mrs.  Rossitur  caught  up  the 
Magazine  like  a  person  who  had  been  famished  in  that  kind ;  and 
soon  she  and  it  and  her  tallow  candle  formed  a  trio  apart  from 
all  the  world  a^n.  Fleda  and  Hugh  were  safe  to  pass  most 
mysterious-lookmg  little  papers  from  hand  to  hand  right  before 
her,  though  they  had  the  care  to  read  them  behind  newspapers,  / 
and  exchanges  of  thought  and  feeling  went  on  more  swiftly  still, 
and  softly,  across  the  fire.  Looks,  and  smiles,  and  whispers,  and  ; 
tears  too,  under  cover  of  a  Tribune  and  an  Express.  And  the  ' 
•blaze  would  die  down  just  when  Hugh  had  got  to  the  last  verse 
of  something,  and  then  while  impatiently  waiting  for  the  new 
pine  splinters  to  catch  he  would  tell  Fleda  how  much  he  liked  it, 
or  how  beautiful  he  thought  it,  and  whisper  inquiries  and  critical 
questions ;  till  the  fire  reached  the  fat  vein  and  leaped  up  in  de- 
fiant emulation  of  gas-lights  imknown,  and  then  he  would  fall  to 
again  with  renewed  gusto.  And  Fleda  hunted  out  in  her  port- 
folio what  bits  to  give  him  first,  and  bade  him  as  she  gave  them 
remember  this  and  understand  that,  which  was  necessary  to  bo 
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borne  in  mind  in  the  reading.  And  through  all  the  brightening 
and  fading  blaze,  and  all  the  whispering,  congratulating,  explain- 
ing, and  rejoicing  going  on  at  her  side,  Mrs.  Rossitur  and  her 
tallow  candle  were  devoted  to  each  other,  happily  and  engross- 
ingly.  At  last  however  she  flang  the  Magazine  from  her  and 
turning  from  the  table  sat  looking  into  the  fire  with  a  rather  un- 
commonly careful  and  unsatisfied  brow. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  the  second  piece  of  poetry  there, 
mother  ?"  said  Hugh ;— « that  ballad  ?— *  The  Wind's  Voiees '  it 
is  called.** 

« '  Tlie  Wind's  Voices'  ?— I  don't  know— I  didn't  read  it,  I 
believe." 

"  Why,  mother !  I  liked  it  very  much.  Do  read  it— read  it 
aloud." 

Mrs.  ]^06situr  took  up  the  Magazine  again  abstractedly,  and 
read— - 

••  *  Mamma,  what  makM  your  feoe  so  sad? 
The  sound  of  the  mnd  makes  me  feel  glad; 
But  whenever  it  blows,  as  grave  you  look. 
As  if  you  were  reading  a  sorrowftil  book.' 

••  *  A  sorrowfhl  book  I  am  reading;  dear,— 
A  book  of  weeping  and  ptun  and  fear,— 
A  book  deep  printed  on  my  heart. 
Which  I  cannot  nad  but  the  tears  wilt  start. 

••  *  That  broeze  to  my  ear  was  soft  and  mild 
Just  so.  when  I  was  a  little  child ; 
But  now  I  bear  in  its  freshening  breath 
The  voioes  of  thoae  that  sleep  in  death.' 

**  '  Mamma,'  said  the  child  with  shaded  brow; 

•  What  is  this  book  you  are  reading  now  ? 
And  why  do  you  read  what  makes  you  cry  t ' 

'  My  chilc^  it  oomes  up  betoi  <t  my  eye. 

*■  *  Tis  the  mffinory,  1ov<e^  of  ft  fv-off  day 

When  my  life's  best  friend  was  taken  away  ;— 
01  the  weeks  and  months  that  my  eyes  wera  dim 
Watching  for  tidings— watching  for  him. 

** '  Many  a  yMr  has  come  and  post 

Since  a  ship  sailed  over  the  ocean  fhst. 
Bound  lor  a  port  on  England's  shore,— 
Bhe  sailed— but  was  never  heard  ot  mora. 

•  *  Mamma*— and  she  closer  pressed  her  side,-* 

•  Was  that  the  time  when  my  father  died  ?— 
,'                          Is  it  his  ship  you  think  you  see  ?— 

■:  Dearest  mamma— won't  you  speak  to  uef* 

**  The  lady  paused,  but  then  calmly  saio, 

•  Yes,  Lucy— the  sea  was  his  dying  bed. 
And  now  whenever  I  hear  the  buMt 

I  think  again  of  tbat«torm  long  past 
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** '  The  wincl^  fierce  bowlings  hmt  not  me, 

But  I  think  how  they  beat  on  the  pathless  8ea»«» 
Of  the  breaking  masfr— of  tbe  parting  ro}ie,<^ 
Of  the  anziouA  strife  and  the  suling  nope.' 

^  *  Mamma,'  said  the  chUd  with  streaming  eyc% 
'  My  iather  has  goae  above  the  skies, 
And  you  tell  me  this  world  is  mean  and  basft 
Compared  with  hcavei^H-that  blessed  place.' 

** '  My  daiighter.  I  know^I  believe  it  all,— 
I  would  not  his  spirit  to  earth  recall. 
The  blest  one  he~>his  storm  was  bri^-«» 
Mine^  a  long  temnest  of  tears  and  griet 

"  '  I  have  yoa,  my  daiVne>— I  shonld  not  tUghm 
I  have  one  star  more  in  my  cloudy  sky, — 
The  hope  that  we  both  diall  join  him  tbere^ 
In  that  perfect  rast  fiK>m  weeping  and  care.'  * 

*  Well,  mother,— how  do  you  Kke  it  I"  said  Hugh,  whose  eyes 
gave  tender  witness  to  his  likiDg  for  it. 

"  It  is  pretty—*'  said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

Hugh  exdaimed,  and  Fleda  laughing  took  it  out  of  her  hand. 

«  Why,  mother  !»•  said  Hugh,—"  it  is  Fleda's." 

^  Fleda's  !*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bossitur,  snatching  the  Magazine- 
again.  ''My  dear  child,  I  was  not  thinking  in  the  least  of  what 
I  was  reading.    Fleda's !— " 

She  read  it  over  anew,  with  swimming  eyes  this  time,  and 
then  clasped  Fleda  in  her  arms  and  gave  her,  not  words,  but  the- 
better  reward  of  kisses  and  tears.  They  remained  so  a  long 
time,  even  till  Hugh  left  them ;  and  then  Fleda  released  from  her 
aunt's  embrace  still  crouched  by  her  side  with  one  arm  in  her 
lap. 

They  both  sat  thoughtfully  looking  into  the  fire  till  it  had 
burnt  itself  out  and  nothing  but  a  glowing  bed  of  coals  re- 
mained. 

*'  That  is  an  excellent  young  man !"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

^Whol" 

^Mr.  Olmney.    He  sat  with  me  some  time  after  you  had  , 
gone." 

"  So  you  said  before,"  said  Fleda,  wondering  at  the  troubled 
expression  of  her  aunt's  face. 

"  He  made  me  widi,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  hesitating, — "  that  I 
could  be  something  diflferent  from  what  I  am — ^I  believe  I  shoulAi 
be  agreat  deal  happier — " 

The  last  word  was  hardly  spoken.  Fleda  rose  to  her  knees 
and  putting  both  arms  about  her  aunt  pressed  face  to  face,  with 
a  clinging  sympathy  that  told  how  very  near  her  spirit  was ; 
while  tears  from  the  eyes  of  both  fell  without  measure. 
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•*  Dear  aunt  Lucy — dear  aunt  Lucy — ^I  wish  you  would ! — ^1 
am  sure  you  would  be  a  great  deal  happier — ^" 

But  the  mixture  of  feelings  was  too  much  for  Fleda ;  her 
head  sank  lower  on  her  aunt^s  bosom,  and  she  wept  aloud. 

"  But  I  don't  know  anything  about  it !"  said  Mrs.  Rossi  tur, 
as  well  as  she  could  speak, — "  I  am  as  ignorant  as  a  child  ! — ^*' 

"  Dear  aunty  !  that  is  nothing — God  will  teach  you  if  you  ask 
him  ;  he  has  promised.  Oh  ask  him,  aunt  Lucy !  I  know  you 
would  be  happier ! — ^I  know  it  is  better — ^a  million  times  ! — ^to  bo 
a  child  of  God  than  to  have  everything  in  the  world. — If  they 
only  brought  us  that,  I  would  be  very  glad  of  all  our  troubles  ! — 
indeed  I  would!" 

"  But  I  don't  think  I  ever  did  anything  right  in  my  life !" 
said  poor  Mrs.  Eossitur. 

"  Dear  aunt  Lucjr !"  said  Fleda,  straining  her  closer  and  with 
her  very  heart  gushmg  out  at  these  words, — "  dear  aunty — Christ 
came  for  just  such  sinners  ! — ^for  just  such  as  you  and  I.^ 

''  ybw," — ^said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  but  speech  failed  utterly,  and 
with  a  muttered  prayer  that  Fleda  would  help  her,  she  sunk  her 
head  upon  her  shoulder  and  sobbed  herself  into  quietness,  or 
into  exhaustion.  The  glow  of  the  firelight  faded  away  till  only  a 
faint  sparkle  was  left  in  the  chimney. 

There  was  not  another  word  spoken,  but  when  they  rose  up, 
with  such  kisses  as  gave  and  took  unuttercd  affection,  counsel 
and  sympathy,  they  bade  each  other  good-night. 

Fleda  went  to  her  window,  for  the  moon  rode  high  and  her 
childish  habit  had  never  been  forgotten.  But  surely  the  face 
that  looked  out  that  night  was  as  the  face  of  an  angel.  In  all  the 
pouring  moonbeams  that  filled  the  air,  she  could  see  nothing  but 
tlie  flood  of  God's  goodness  on  a  dark  world.  And  her  heart  that 
night  had  nothing  but  an  unbounded  and  unquahfied  thanks- 
giving for  all  the  "  gentle  discipline  *'  they  had  felt ;  for  every 
sorrow  and  weariness  and  disapi)ointment ; — except  besides  the 
prayer,  almost  too  deep  to  be  put  into  words,  that  its  due  and 
topcd-lor  fi-uit  might  bo  brought  forth  unto  perfection. 
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If  I  become  not  a  cart  as  well  as  imother  man,  a  plague  oa  my  bringing:  up. 

8HAKBPBABE. 

EvEBT  day  could  not  be  as  bright  as  the  last,  even  by  the  help  of 
pitch  pine-knots.  They  blazed  indeed,  many  a  time,  but  the 
blaze  shone  upon  fEu^es  that  it  could  not  sometimes  light  up. 
Matters  drew  gradually  within  a  smaller  and  smaller  compass. 
Another  five  dollars  came  from  uncle  Orrin,  and  the  hope  of 
more  ;  but  these  were  carefully  laid  by  to  pay  Fhiletus  ;  and  for 
all  other  wants  of  the  household  excepting  those  the  hrm  sup- 
plied the  family  were  dependent  on  mere  driblets  of  sums.  None 
came  from  Mr.  Bossitur.  Hugh  managed  to  collect  a  very  Uttle. 
That  kept  them  from  absolute  distress ;  that,  and  Fleda*s  aelicate 
instrumentality.  Regular  dinners  were  given  up,  fresh  meat 
being  now  unheard  o^  unless  when  a  kind  neighbour  made  them 
a  present ;  aud  appetite  would  have  lagged  saSly  but  for  Fleda*s 
tmtiring  care.  She  thought  no  time  nor  pains  ill-bestowed  which 
could  prevent  her  aunt  and  Hugh  from  feeling  the  want  of  old 
comfoHs  ;  and  her  nicest  skill  was  displayed  in  varying  the  com- 
binations of  their  very  few  and  simple  stores.  The  diversity  and 
deliciousness  of  her  bread-stuffs,  Bsurby  said,  was  ''  beyond  every- 
thing ;"  and  a  cup  of  rich  coffee  was  found  to  cover  all  den-  , 
ciencies  of  removes  and  entremets  ;  and  this  was  always  served,  j 
Barby  said  further,  as  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  \ 
was  expected.  Fleda  never  permitted  the  least  slackness  in  the 
manner  of  doing  this  or  anything  else  that  she  could  controL  i 

Mr.  Plumfield  had  sent  down  an  opportune  present  of  a  fine 
porker.  One  cold  day  in  the  beginning  of  February  Fleda  was 
busy  in  the  kitchen  making  something  for  dinner,  and  Hugh  at 
another  table  was  vigorously  chopping  sausage-meat 

"  I  should  like  to  have  some  cake  again,"  said  Fleda, 

"  "Well,  why  don't  you  ]"  said  Hueh,  chopping  away. 

"  No  e^,Mr.  Rossitur, — and  cant  afford  'em  at  two  shillings 
a  dozen.  T  believe  I  am  getting  discontented — I  have  a  great 
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desire  to  distinguish  myself — I  would  make  a  plum-pudding  if  I 
had  raisins,  but  there  is  not  one  in  the  house." 

"  You  can  get  'em  up  to  Mr.  Hemps's  for  sixpence  a  pound," 
said  Barby. 

But  Fleda  shook  her  head  at  the  sixpence  and  went  on 
moulding  out  her  biscuits  diligently. 

"  I  wish  Philetus  would  make  his  appearance  with  the  cows — 
it  is  a  very  odd  thing  they  should  be  gone  since  yesterday  morn- 
ing and  no  news  of  them.** 

"  I  only  hope  the  snow  ain't  so  bright  it  '11  blind  his  eyes," 
said  Barby. 

"  There  he  is  this  minute,"  said  Hugh.  "  It  is  impossible  to 
toll  from  his  countenance  whether  successful  or  not." 

"  Well  where  are  the  cows,  Mr.  Skillcom  1"  said  Barby,  as  he 
came  in. 

*'  I  have  went  all  over  town,"  said  the  person  addressed,  "and 
they  ain't  no  place." 

"  Have  you  asked  news  of  them,  Philetus  ?" 

"  I  have  asked  the  hull  town,  and  I  have  went  all  over,  till  I 
was  a'most  beat  out  with  the  cold^ — and  I  ha'n't  seen  the  first 
sight  of 'em  yet!" 

Meda  and  Hugh  exchanged  looks,  while  Barby  and  Mr.  SkiU- 
eom  entered  into  an  animated  discussion  of  probabiHties  and 
impossibilities. 

"  If  we  should  be  driven  from  our  coffee  dinners  to  tea  with 
no  milk  in  it  T'-^aid  Hugh  softly  in  mock  dismay. 

"  Wouldn't ! "  said  Fleda.  "  We'd  beat  up  an  egg  and  put  in 
the  coffee." 

**  We  couldn't  afford  it,"  said  Hugh  smiling. 

"Could! — cheaper  than  to  keep  the  cows.  Til  have  some 
sugar  at  any  rate,  I*m  determined.    Philetus  !'* 

"  Marm ! " 

"  I  wish,  when  you  have  got  a  good  pile  of  wood  chopped,  you 
would  make  some  troughs  to  put  under  the  maple-trees — you 
know  how  to  make  them,  don't  you  1 " 

"I  do!" 

*^  I  wish  you  would  make  some — you  have  pine-logs  out  there 
largo  enough,  haven't  you  1 " 

"  They  hadn't  ought  to  want  much  of  it— there's  some 'gregious 
big  ones ! " 

"  I  don't  know  how  many  we  shall  want,  but  a  hundred  or  two 
at  any  rate ;  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Bo  you  know  how  much 
sugar  they  make  from  one  tree  ? " 

"  Wall  I  don't,'*  said  Mr.  Skillcom,  with  the  air  of  a  person 
who  was  at  fault  on  no  other  point ;— "  the  big  trees  gives  more 
than  the  little  ones— *• 
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P!eda*s  eyes  flashed  at  Hugli,  who  took  to  chopping  in  sheer 
desperation  ;  and  the  muscles  of  both  gave  them  full  occupation 
for  five  minutes.  Philetus  stood  comfortably  warming  himself  at 
the  fire,  looking  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other,  as  if  they  were 
a  show  and  he  had  paid  for  it.    Barby  grew  impatient. 

"  I  guess  this  cold  weather  makes  lazy  people  of  me  ! "  she 
said  bustling  about  her  fire  with  an  amount  of  energy  that  was 
jsignificant.  It  seemed  to  signify  nothing  to  Philetus.  He  only 
moved  a  little  out  of  the  way. 

"  Didenhover's  cleared  out,"  he  burst  forth  at  length  abruptly. 

"  What ! "  said  Fleda  and  Barby  at  once,  the  broom  and  the 
biscuits  standing  stilL 

"  Mr.  Didenhover." 

^^Whatofhimr 

"  He  has  tuk  himself  off  out  o*  town.** 

«  Where  to  1" 

*  I  can't  tell  where  teu — he  ain't  coming  back,  'tain't  likely.** 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  'Cause  he's  tuk  all  his  trai)s  and  went,  and  he  said  farming 
^dn't  pay  and  he  wa'n't  agoing  to  have  nothin'  more  to  deu  with 
it ; — he  telled  Mis'  Simpson  so — he  Hved  to  Mis'  Simpson's  ;  and 
she  telled  Mr.  Ten  Eyck." 

**  Are  you  sure,  Philetus  1  ** 

**  Sure  as  'lection  ! — he  telled  ^Cs'  Simpson  so,  and  she  telled 
Mr.  Ten  Eyck;  and  he's  cleared  out." 

Fleda  and  Hugh  again  looked  at  each  other.  Mr.  Skillcom 
having  now  dehvered  himself  of  his  news  went  out  to  the  wfjod- 
yard. 

"  I  hope  he  ha'n't  carried  off  our  cows  along  with  him,'* 
said  Barby,  as  she  too  went  out  to  some  other  part  of  her  pre^ 
mises. 

"  He  was  to  have  made  us  quite  a  payment  on  the  first  of 
March,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Yes,  and  that  was  to  have  gone  to  uncle  Orrin,"  said  Hugh. 

"  We  shall  not  see  a  cent  of  it.  And  we  wanted  a  little  of  it 
for  ourselves. — ^I  have  that  money  from  the  'Excelsior,'  but  I  can't 
touch  a  penny  of  it  for  it  must  go  to  Philetus's  wages.  What 
Barby  does  without  hers  I  do  not  know — she  has  had  but  one 
five  dollars  in  six  months.  Why  she  stays  I  cannot  imagine; 
unless  it  is  for  pure  love  I " 

"  As  soon  as  the  spring  opens  I  can  go  to  the  mill  again,"  said 
Hugh  after  a  httle  pause.  Fleda  looked  at  him  sorro\vfully,  and 
shook  her  head  as  she  withdrew  her  eyes. 

"  I  wish  father  would  give  up  the  farm,"  Hugh  went  on  undei 
Ills  breath.    "  I  cannot  bear  to  hve  upon  uncle  Oriin  so." 
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Medals  answer  was  to  clasp  her  hands.  Her  only  words  wer^ 
"  Don't  say  anything  to  aunt  Lucy." 

**  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  anything  to  anybody,"  said  Hugh* 
"But  it  weighs  me  to  the  ground,  Fleda! " 

"  If  uncle  Rolf  doesn't  come  home  by  spring — I  hope,  I  hope 
he  will ! — but  if  he  does  not,  I  will  take  desperate  measures.  I 
will  try  farming  myself,  Hugh.  I  have  thought  of  it,  and  I  cer-  - 
tainly  will.  I  will  get  Earl  Douglass  or  somebody  else  to  play- 
second  fiddle,  but  I  will  have  but  one  head  on  the  farm  and  I  will 
try  what  mine  is  worth." 

"  You  could  not  do  it,  Fleda.** 

"  One  can  do  anything  i — with  a  strong  enough  motive.** 

"  I'm  afraid  you'd  soon  be  tired,  Fleda." 

"  Not  if  I  succeeded — not  so  tired  as  I  am  now." 

"  Poor  Fleda !  I  dare  say  you  are  tired ! " 

"  It  wasn't  that  I  meant,  said  Fleda,  slightly  drawing  her 
breath ; — "  I  meant  this  feeling  of  everything  going  wrong,  and 
imde  Orrin,  and  all — ^" 

"  But  vou  are  weary,"  said  Hugh  affectionately.  "  I  see  it  in 
your  face.  * 

"  Not  so  much  body  as  mind,  after  all.  Oh,  Hugh  !  this  is 
the  worst  part  of  being  poor  ! — ^the  constant  occupation  of  oneTs 
mind  on  a  miserable  succession  of  trifles.  I  am  so  weary  some- 
times ! — If  I  had  only  a  nice  book  to  rest  myself  for  a  while  and 
forget  all  these  things — ^I  would  give  so  much  for  it ! — ^ 

"  Dear  Fleda  !  I  wish  you  had  ! " 

*'  That  was  one  delight  of  being  in  New  York — I  forgot  all 
about  money  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other — ^I  put  all  that 
away  ; — and  not  having  to  think  of  meals  till  I  came  to  eat  them. 
You  can't  think  how  tired  I  get  of  ringing  the  changes  on  pock 
and  flour  and  Indian  meal  and  eggs  and  vegetables ! — ^" 

Fleda  looked  tired,  and  pale ;  and  Hugh  looked  sadly  con- 
scious of  it. 

"  Don't  tell  aunt  Lucy  I  have  said  all  this  ! "  she  exclaimed 
after  a  moment  rousing  herself, — "  I  don't  always  feel  so— only 
once  in  a  while  I  get  such  a  fit — ^And  now  I  have  just  troubled 
you  by  speaking  of  it ! " 

"  You  don't  trouble  any  one  in  that  way  very  often,  dear 
Fleda,"  said  Hugh,  kissing  her. 

"  I  ought  not  at  all — ^you  have  enough  else  to  think  of— but 
it  is  a  kind  of  relief  sometimes.    I  like  to  do  these  things  in 

feneral, — only  now  and  then  I  get  tired,  as  I  was  just  now, 
suppose,  and  then  one  sees  everything  thi*ough  a  different 
medium." 

'<  I  am  afraid  it  would  tire  you  more  to  have  the  chai:ge  ol  Eail 
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Douglass  and  the  farm  upon  your  mind  ;— «nd  mother  could  be 
no  help  to  you, — nor  I,  if  I  am  at  the  mill." 

«  But  there's  Seth  Plumfield.  O  Tve  thought  of  it  all  You 
don't  know  what  I  am  up  to,  Mr.  Rossitur.  You  shall  see  how  I 
will  manage — unless  uncle  Rolf  comes  home,  in  which  case  I  will 
very  gladly  forego  all  my  honours  and  responsibilities  together." 

"  I  hope  he  will  come  1"  said  Hugh.  , 

But  this  hope  was  to  be  disappointed.  Mr.  Rossitur  wrote 
again  about  the  first  of  March,  saying  that  he  hoped  to  make 
something  of  his  lands  in  Michigan,  and  that  he  had  the  prospect 
of  being  engaged  in  some  land  agencies  which  would  make  it  I 
worth  his  whue  to  spend  the  summer  there.  He  bade  his  wife 
let  anybody  take  the  farm  that  could  manage  it  and  would  pay ; 
and  to  remit  to  Dr.  Gregory  whatever  she  should  receive  and 
could  spare.    He  hoped  to  do  something  where  he  was. 

It  was  just  then  the  beginning  of  the  sugar  season ;  and 
Mrs.  Douglass  having  renewed  and  urged  EarFs  ofier  of  help, 
Fleda  sent  Philetus  down  to  ask  him  to  come  the  next  day 
with  his  team.  Seth  Rumfield's,  which  had  drawn  the  wood  in 
the  winter,  was  now  busy  in  his  own  sugar  business.  On  Earl 
Douglass's  ground  there  h^pcned  to  be  no  maple-trees.  His 
lands  were  of  moderate  extent  and  almost  entirely  cultivated  as 
a  sheep-farm ;  and  Mr.  Douglass  himself  though  in  very  com- 
fortable circumstances  was  in  the  habit  of  assisting  on  advan- 
tageous terms,  all  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Philetus  came  back  again  in  a  remarkably  short  time ;  and 
annoimcedthat  he  had  met  Dr.  Quackenboss  in  the  way,  who  had 
offered  to  come  with  his  team  for  the  desired  service. 

**  Then  you  have  not  been  to  Mr.  Douglass's  ?  " 

"  I  have  not,"  said  Philetus ; — ^**  I  thought  likely  you  wouldn't 
calculate  to  want  him  teu." 

"  How  came  the  doctor  to  know  what  you  were  going  for  1 " 

« I  told  him." 

"  But  how  came  you  to  tell  him  ? " 

"  Wall  I  guess  he  had  a  mind  to  know,'*  said  Philetus,  "  so  I 
didn't  keep  it  no  closer  than  I  had  teu." 

"  Well/'  said  Fleda,  biting  her  lips,  "you  will  have  to  go  down 
to  Mr.  Douglass's  nevertheless,  Philetus,  and  tell  him  the  doctor 
s  coming  to-morrow,  but  I  should  be  very  much  obHged  to  him 
if  he  will  be  here  next  day.    Will  you  % 

«Yes,marm!" 

"  Now,  dear  Hugh,  wiU  you  make  me  those  little  spouts  for 
the  trees ! — of  some  dry  wood — ^you  can  get  plenty  out  here. 
You  want  to  split  them  up  with  a  hollow  chisel,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  a  Httle  more  than  half  an  inch  broad.  Hare 
you  got  a  hollow  chisel  ?" 
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*  No,  bat  I  can  get  one  up  the  liilL  Why  must  it  be  hoDow  ?" 

^  To  make  little  spouts,  you  know, — for  the  sap  to  run  in. 
And  then,  my  dear  Hugh !  they  must  be  sharpened  at  one  end  so 
as  to  fit  where  the  chisel  goes  in~-I  am  afraid  I  have  given  you 
a  day's  work  of  it.  How  sorry  I  am  you  must  go  to-morrow  to 
the  mill  !^ — and  yet  I  am  glad  too" 

"  Why  need  you  go  round  yourself  with  these  people  ?  "  said 
Hugh.    "  I  don't  see  the  sense  of  it." 

"  They  don't  know  where  the  trees  are,"  said  Flodiw 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not.    Do  you  1" 

"  Perfectly  welL  And  besides,"  said  Fleda  laughing,  **  I  should 
have  great  doubts  of  the  discreetness  of  Philetus's  auger  if  it  were 
left  to  his  simple  direction.  I  have  no  notion  the  trees  would 
yield  their  sap  as  kindly  to  him  as  to  me.  Bat  I  didn't  baigain 
for  Dr.  Quackenboss." 

Dr.  Quackenboss  arrived  punctually  the  next  morning  with 
his  oxen  and  sled  ;  and  by  the  time  it  was  loaded  with  the  sap- 
troughs,  Fleda  in  her  black  cloak,  yam  shawl,  and  grey  little  hood 
came  out  of  the  house  to  the  wood-yard.  Earl  Douglass  was  there 
too,  not  with  his  team,  but  merely  to  see  how  matters  stood  and 
give  advice. 

"  Good  day,  Mr.  Douglass !"  said  the  doctor.  "  You  see  I'm  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  got  the  start  of  you." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Earl  contentedly, — "you  may  have  it ;  — 
the  start's  one  thing  and  the  pull's  another.  Tm  willin'  anybody 
should  have  the  start,  but  it  takes  a  pull  to  know  w^hether  a  man's 
got  stuff  in  him  or  no." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  the  doctor. 

"  I  don't  mean  nothin'  at  all.  You  make  a  start  to-day  and 
m  come  ahint  and  take  the  pull  to-morrow.  Ha'  you  got  any- 
thin'  to  boil  down  in,  Fleda  1  —  there's  a  potash  kettle  some- 
whcres,  ain't  there  1    I  guess  there  is.   There  is  in  most  houses." 

''There  ia  a  large  kettle  —  I  suppose  laige  enough,"  said 
Fleda. 

'*  That'll  do,  I  guess.  Well  what  do  you  calculate  to  put  the 
«yrup  in  ? — ha'  you  got  a  good  big  cask,  or  plenty  o'  tubs  and 
that  ]  or  will  you  sugar  off  the  hull  lot  every  night  and  fix  it  that 
way  ]  You  must  do  one  thing  or  t'other,  and  it's  good  to  know 
^hat  you're  agoin'  to  do  afore  you  come  to  do  it." 

"  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Douglass,"  said  Fleda ; — "  whichever  is  the 
best  way — we  have  no  cask  large  enough,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Well  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do — I  know  where  there's  a  tub, 
and  where  they  ain't  usin'  it  nother,  and  I  reckon  I  can  get  'em 
to  let  me  have  it — I  reckon  I  can — and  Fll  go  round  for't  and 
fetch  it  here  to-morrow  momin'  when  I  come  with  the  team. 
'Twon't  be  much  out  of  my  way.    It's  more  handier  to  leave  the 
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sugarin'  off  till  the  next  day ;  and  it  had  ought  to  have  a  setthn' 
besides.  Whero'll  you  have  your  fire  built  1 — in-doors  or  out  1  ** 

"  Out — I  would  rather,  if  we  oao.    But  can  we  ]" 

^  l&j  *tain't  nothin*  easier—-  it's  as  easy  out  as  in — all  you've 
got  to  do  is  to  take  and  roll  a  couple  of  pretty  sized  billets  for 
your  fireplace,  and  stick  a  couple  o'  crotched  sticks  for  to  hang 
the  kittle  over — I'd  as  lieve  have  it  out  as  in,  and  if  aiwthin'  a 
leetle  hever.  If  you'll  lend  me  Philetus,  me  and  him'U  nx  it  all 
ready  a^  you  come  back— 'tain't  no  trouble  at  all — and  if  the 
sticks  am't  here  we'U  go  into  the  woods  after  'em,  and  have  it  all 
«ot  up." 

But  Meda  represented  that  the  services  of  Philetus  were  just 
then  in  requisition,  and  that  there  would  be  no  sap  brought 
home  till  to-morrow. 

"  Very  good  !"  said  Earl  amicably,—"  very  good  1  it's  just  as 
easy  done  one  day  as  another— -it  don't  mase  no  difference  to 
me,  and  if  it  makes  any  difference  to  you,  of  course  we'll  leave  it 
to-day,  and  there'll  be  time  enough  to  do  it  to-toorrow ;  me  and 
him'll  knock  it  up  in  a  whistle. —What's  them  little  shingles 
for  1" 

Heda  explained  the  use  and  application  of  Hugh's  mimic 
spouts.  He  turned  one  about,  whistling,  while  ho  listened  to 
her. 

"  That's  some  o'  Seth  Plumfield's  new  jigs,  ain*t  it  I  wonder 
if  he  thinks  now  the  sap's  agoin'  to  run  any  sweeter  out  o* 
that  'ere  than  it  would  oft  the  end  of  a  chip  that  wa'n't  quite  so 
handsome ! " 

"  No,  Mr.  Douglass,"  said  Fleda  smiling,—"  he  only  thinks 
that  this  will  catch  a  Httle  more." 

"  His  sugar  won't  never  tell  where  it  come  from,"  remarked 
Earl,  throwing  the  spout  down.  "  Well, — ^you  shall  see  more  o' 
me  to-morrow.    Qood-by,  Dr.  Quaokenboss  I" 

"  Do  you  contemplate  the  reiining  process  ?"  said  the  doctor, 
B3  they  moved  off. 

"  I  have  often  contemplated  the  want  of  it,"  said  Fleda  ;  "but 
it  is  best  not  to  try  to  do  too  much.  I  should  Hke  to  make  sure 
of  something  worth  refining  in  the  first  place." 

"  Mr.  Douglass  and  I,''  said  the  doctor,—"  I  hope— a— he's  a 
very  good-hearted  man.  Miss  Fleda,  but,  ha !  ha  ! — ^he  wouldn't 
Buft'er  loss  from  a  httle  refining  himself. — ^Haw !  you  rascal— 
where  are  you  going !    Haw  1  I  tell  ye — ^* 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Dr.  Quackenboss,"  said  Fleda,  when  she 
had  the  power  and  the  chance  to  speak  again, — "I  am  very 
sorry  you  should  have  to  take  this  trouble ;  but  unfortunately 
the  art  of  driving  oxen  is  not  among  Mr.  Skillcorn's  accomplish- 
menta," 
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"  My  dear  Miss  Ringgan !"  said  the  doctor,  "  I — I — ^nothing  I 
assure  you  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  drive  my  oxen 
to  any  place  where  you  would  like  to  have  them  go." 

Poor  Fleda  wished  she  could  have  despatched  them  and  him 
in  one  direction  while  she  took  another ;  the  art  of  driving  oxen 
oideth/  was  certainly  not  among  the  doctor's  accomplishments. 
She  was  ^most  deafened.  She  tried  to  escape  from  the  imme- 
diate din  by  running  before  to  show  Philetus  about  tapping  the 
trees  and  fixing  the  little  spouts,  but  it  was  a  longer  operation 
than  she  had  counted  upon,  and  by  the  time  they  were  ready  to 
leave  the  tree  the  doctor  was  gee-hawing  alongside  of  it ;  and 
then  if  the  next  maple  was  not  within  sight  she  could  not  in 
decent  kindness  leave  him  alone.  The  oxen  went  slowly,  and 
though  Fleda  managed  to  have  no  delay  longer  than  to  throw 
down  a  trough  as  the  sled  came  up  with  each  tree  which  she  and 
Philetus  had  tapped,  the  business  promised  to  make  a  long  day 
of  it.  It  might  have  been  a  pleasant  day  in  pleasant  company  ; 
but  Fleda's  spirits  were  down  to  set  out  with,  and  Doctor  Quack- 
enboss  was  not  the  person  to  give  them  the  needed  spring ;  his 
long-winded  complimentary  speeches  had  not  interest  enough 
even  to  divert  her.  She  felt  that  she  was  entering  upon  an 
untried  and  most  weighty  undertaking ;  charging  her  time  and 
thoughts  with  a  burthen  they  could  weU  spare.  Her  energies  did 
not  flag,  but  the  spirit  that  should  have  sustained  them  was  not 
strong  enough  for  the  task. 

It  was  a  blustering  day  of  early  March ;  with  that  uncompro- 
mising brightness  of  sky  and  land  which  has  no  shadow  of  sym- 
pathy with  a  heajrt  overcast.  The  snow  still  lay  a  foot  thick  over 
the  ground,  thawing  a  httle  in  sunny  spots  ;  the  trees  quite  bare 
and  brown,  the  buds  even  of  the  early  maples  hardly  showing 
colour ;  the  blessed  evergreens  alone  doing  their  utmost  to  re- 
deem the  waste,  and  speaking  of  patience  and  fortitude  that  can 
brave  the  blast  and  outstand  the  long  waiting  and  cheerfuUybido 
the  time  when  "  the  winter  shall  be  over  and  gone."  Poor  Fleda 
thought  they  were  Hke  her  in  their  circumstances,  but  she  feared 
she  was  not  like  them  in  their  strong  endurance.  She  looked  at 
the  i^iues  and  hemlocks  as  she  passed,  as  if  they  were  curious 
preachers  to  her  ;  and  when  she  had  a  chance  she  prayed  quietly 
that  she  might  stand  faithfully  like  them  to  cheer  a  desolation 
far  worse  and  she  feared  far  more  abiding  than  snows  could  make 
or  melt  away.  She  thought  of  Hugh,  alone  in  his  mill-work  that 
rough  chilly  day,  when  the  wind  stalked  thi-ough  the  woods  and 
over  the  country  as  if  it  had  been  the  personification  of  March 
just  come  of  age  and  taking  possession  of  his  domains.  She 
thought  of  her  uncle,  doing  what  ? — ^in  Michigan, — leaving  them 
to  fight  with  difficulties  as  they  might, — why  1 — why  ?  and  her 
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gentle  aunt  at  home  sad  and  alone,  pining  for  the  want  of  them 
all,  but  most  of  him,  and  fading  with  their  fortunes.  And 
ileda's  thoughts  travelled  about  from  one  to  the  other  and  dwelt 
with  them  all  by  turns  till  she  was  heart-sick  ;  and  tears,  tears, 
fell  hot  on  the  snow  many  a  time  when  her  eyes  had  a  moment's 
shield  from  the  doctor  and  his  somewhat  more  obtuse  coadjutor. 
She  felt  half  superstitiously  as  if  with  her  taking  the  farm  wcw 
beginning  the  last  stage  of  their  falling  prospects,  which  would 
leave  them  with  none  of  hope's  colouring.  Not  that  in  the  least 
she  doubted  her  own  ability  and  success  ;  but  her  uncle  did  not 
deserve  to  have  his  affairs  prosper  under  such  a  system  and  she 
had  no  faith  that  they  would. 

"  It  is  most  grateful,"  said  the  doctor  with  that  sideway  twist 
of  his  jaw  and  his  head  at  once,  in  harmony, — ^^  it  is  a  most 
grateful  thing  to  see  such  a  young  lady — Haw  I  there  now  !^ 
what  are  you  about  ?  haw, — ^haw  then ! — ^It  is  a  most  grateful 
thing  to  see — ^ 

But  Fleda  was  not  at  his  side  ;  she  had  bounded  away  and 
was  standing  under  a  great  maple-treea  little  ahead,  making  sure 
that  Philetus  screwed  his  auger  up  into  the  tree  instead  of  doipii, 
which  he  had  several  times  showed  an  unreasonable  desire  to  do. 
The  doctor  had  steered  his  oxen  by  her  little  grey  hood  and  black 
doak  all  the  day.    He  made  for  it  now. 

"  Have  we  arrived  at  the  termination  of  our — a — adventure  V* 
said  he  as  he  came  up  and  threw  down  the  last  trough. 

"  Why  no,  sir,"  said  Fleda,  "  for  we  have  yet  to  get  homo 
again." 

"  'Tain't  so  fur  going  that  way  as  it  were  this'n,"  said  Philetus. 
«My!  ain't  I  glad?" 

'*  Glad  of  what  ?"  said  the  doctor.  *'  Here's  Miss  Ringgan'a 
walked  the  whole  way,  and  she  a  lady — ain't  you  ashamed  to  speak 
of  being  tired?" 

"  I  ha'n't  said  the  first  word  o'  being  tii-cd !"  said  Philetus  in 
an  injured  tone  of  voice, — ^^  but  a  man  ha'n't  no  right  to  kill  his- 
self,  if  he  ain't  a  ^ ! " 

"  ril  quahfy  to  your  being  safe  enough,"  said  the  doctor. 
*'  But,  Miss  Einggan,  my  dear,  you  are — a — ^you  have  lost  some- 
thing since  you  came  out — " 

«  What  ?"  said  Fleda  laughing.    "  Not  my  patience  1" 

"  No,"  said  the  doctor,  "  no, — you're — a — ^you're  an  angel !  but 
your  cheeks,  my  dear  Miss  Einggan,  show  that  you  have  exceeded 
your — ^a — ^" 

^  Not  my  intentions,  doctor,"  said  Fleda  lightly.  "  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  with  our  day's  work,  and  with  my  share  of  it,  and  a 
cup  of  coffee  will  make  me  quite  up  again.  Don't  look  at  my 
cheeks  till  thcja  " 
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"  I  shall  disobey  you  constantly,"  said  the  doctor ;— "  but 
my  dear  Miss  Fleda,  we  must  give  you  some  felicities  for  reachipj 
home,  or  Mrs.  Rossitur  will  be — a — distressed  when  she  sees  them. 
Might  I  propose — that  you  should  just  bear  your  weight  on  this 
wood-sled  and  let  my  oxen  and  me  have  the  honour— The  cup  c4 
coffee,  I  am  confident,  would  be  at  your  lips  considerably 
earlier — " 

"  The  sun  woa't  be  a  great  haighth  by  the  time  we  get  there,'* 
said  Philetus  in  a  cynicd  manner ;  ^  and  I  ha*n't  took  the  first 
thing  to-day  !** 

*'  Well,  who  has  ?"  said  the  doctor ;  "you  ain't  the  only  one. 
Follow  your  nose  down  hill,  Mr:  Skillcom,  and  it'll  smell  supper 
directly.    Now,  my  dear  Miss  Einggan  I — ^will  you  1" 

fleda  hesitated,  but  her  relaxed  energies  warned  her  not  to 
despise  a  homely  mode  of  relief.  The  wood-sled  was  pretty 
clean,  and  the  road  decently  good  over  the  snow.  So  Fleda 
gathered  her  cloak  about  her  and  sat  down  flat  on  the  bottom  of 
her  rustic  vehicle  ;  too  grateful  for  the  rest  to  care  if  there  had 
been  a  dozen  people  to  laugh  at  her ;  but  the  doctor  was  only 
dehghted,  and  Philetus  r^urded  eveiy  social  phenomenon  a» 
cooUy  and  in  the  same  business  light  as  he  would  the  butter  to  his 
bread,  or  any  other  infallible  every-day  matter. 

Fleda  was  very  glad  presently  that  she  had  taken  this  plan, 
for  besides  the  rest  of  body  she  was  happily  relieved  from  all  ne- 
cessity of  speaking.  The  doctor  though  but  a  few  paces  off  was 
perfectly  given  up  to  the  care  of  his  team,  in  the  intense  anxiety 
to  show  ms  skill  and  gallantry  in  saving  her  harmless  from  every 
ugly  place  in  the  road  that  tlureatened  a  jar  or  a  j^unge.  Why  h& 
oxen  didn't  go  distracted  was  a  question ;  but  the  very  vehe- 
mence and  iteration  of  his  cries  at  last  drowned  itself  in  Fleda'a 
ear  and  she  could  hear  it  like  the  wind's  roaring,  without  think- 
ing of  it.  She  presently  subsided  to  that.  With  a  weary  frame^ 
and  with  that  peculiar  quietness  of  spirits  that  comes  upon  the 
ending  of  a  day  s  work  in  which  mind  and  body  have  both  been 
busily  engagec^  and  the  sudden  ceasing  of  any  call  upon  either, 
fancy  asked  no  leave  and  dreamily  roved  hither  and  thither  be> 
tween  the  material  and  the  spirit  world ;  the  will  too  subdued  to 
stir.  Days  gone  by  came  marshalling  their  scenes  and  their 
actors  befc»*e  her;  again  she  saw  herself  a  little  child  under  those 
sanie  trees  that  stretched  their  great  black  arms  over  her  head 
and  swayingtbeir  tops  in  the  wind  seemed  to  beckon  her  back  to 
the  past.  They  talked  of  their  old  owner,  whose  steps  had  so 
often  passed  beneath  them  with  their  own  light  tread, — Hght  now, 
but  how  dancing  then ! — ^by  his  side ;  and  of  her  father,  whose 
hand  perhaps  h^  long  ago  tapped  those  very  trees  where  she  had 
noticed  the  old  closed-up  scars  of  the  aj:e.    At  any  rate  his  boy- 
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hood  had  rejoiced  there,  and  she  could  look  back  to  one  time  at 
least  in  his  manhood  when  she  had  taken  a  pleasant  walk  with 
him  in  summer  weather  among  those  same  woods,  in  that  very 
ox-track  she  believed.  Gone  —  two  generations  that  she  had 
known  there  ;  hopes  and  fears  and  disappointments,  akin  to  her 
own,  at  rest, — as  hers  would  be ;  and  how  sedately  the  old  irees 
stood  telling  her  of  it,  and  waving  their  arms  in  grave  and  gentle 
commenting  on  the  folly  of  anxieties  that  came  and  went  with  the 
wind.  Fleda  agreed  to  it  all ;  she  heard  all  they  said  ;  and  her 
own  spirit  was  as  sober  and  quiet  as  their  quaint  moralising.  She 
felt  as  if  it  would  never  dance  again. 

The  wind  had  greatlv  abat^  of  its  violence ;  as  if  satisfied 
with  the  show  of  strength  it  had  given  in  the  morning  it  seemed 
willing  to  make  no  more  commotion  that  day.  The  sun  was  far 
on  his  way  to  the  horizon,  and  many  a  broad  hill-side  slope  was 
in  shadow ;  the  snow  had  blown  or  melted  from  off  the  stones  and 
rocks  leaving  all  their  roughness  and  bareness  imveiled  ;  and  the 
white  crust  of  snow  that  lay  between  them  looked  a  cheerless 
waste  in  the  shade  of  the  wood  and  the  hilL  But  there  were 
other  spots  where  the  sunbeams  struck  and  bright  streams  of 
light  ran  between  the  trees,  smiling  and  making  them  smile. 
And  as  Fleda's  eye  rested  there  another  voice  seemed  to  say,  "At 
evening  time  it  shall  be  light," — and  "  Sorrow  may  endure  for  a 
night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning."  She  could  have  cried, 
but  spirits  were  too  alwolutely  at  an  ebb.  She  knew  this  was. 
partly  physical,  because  she  was  tired  and  fsiint,  but  it  could  not 
the  better  be  overcome.  Yet  those  streaks  of  sunlight  were 
pleasant  company,  and  Fleda  watched  them,  thinking  how  bright 
they  used  to  be  once  ;  till  the  oxen  and  sled  came  out  from  the 
woods,  and  she  could  see  the  evenine  colours  on  the  hill-tops, 
beyond  the  village,  Hghting  up  the  whole  landscape  with  promise 
of  the  morrow.  She  thought  her  day  had  seen  its  brightest ;  but 
she  thought  too  that  if  she  must  know  sorrows  it  was  a  veiy 
great  blessing  to  know  them  at  Queechy. 

The  smoke  of  the  chimney-tops  came  in  sight,  and  fancy  went 
home, — a  few  minutes  before  her. 

"  I  wonder  what  youll  take  and  do  to  yourself  next !"  said 
Barbv  in  extreme  vexation  when  she  saw  her  come  in.  "  You're 
as  white  as  the  wall, — and  as  cold,  ain't  you  ?  I'd  ha'  let  Phi« 
letus  cut  all  the  trees  and  drink  all  the  sap  afterwards.  I  wonder 
which  you  think  is  the  worst,  the  want  o'  you  or  the  want  a* 
sugar." 

A  day's  headach  was  pretty  sure  to  visit  Fleda  after  any 
over-exertion  or  exhaustion,  and  the  next  day  justiJ&ed  Barby's 
fears.    She  was  the  quiet  prisoner  of  pain.    But  Earl  Douglass 
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and  Mr.  Skillcom  could  now  do  without  her  in  tlie  woods  ;  and 
her  own  part  of  the  trouble  Fleda  always  took  with  speechless 
patience.  She  had  the  mixed  comfort  that  love  could  bestow ; 
Hugh's  sorrowful  kiss  and  look  before  setting  off  for  the  mill, 
Mrs.  Rossitur's  caressing  care,  and  Barby's  softened  voice,  and 
sympathising  hand  on  her  brow,  and  hearty  heart-speaking  kiss, 
and  poor  little  King  lay  all  day  with  his  head  in  her  lap,  casting 
grave  wistful  glances  up  at  his  mistress's  face  and  licking  her 
hand  with  intense  j^ection  when  even  in  her  distress  it  stole  to 
his  head  to  reward  and  comfort  him.  He  never  would  budgo 
from  her  side,  or  her  feet,  till  she  could  move  herself  and  he 
knew  that  she  was  well  As  sure  as  King  came  trotting  into  the 
kitchen  Barby  used  to  look  into  the  other  room  and  say,  "  So 
you're  better,  ain't  you,  Fleda  ?    I  knowed  it !" 

After  hours  of  suffering  the  fit  was  at  last  over  ;  and  in  the 
evening,  though  looking  and  feeling  racked,  Fleda  would  go  out 
to  see  the  sap-boilers.  Earl  Douglass  and  Philetus  had  had  a 
very  good  day  of  it,  and  now  were  in  full  blast  with  the  evening 
part  of  the  work.  The  weather  was  mild,  and  having  the  stay  of 
Hugh's  arm  Fleda  grew  too  amused  to  leave  them. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  scene.  The  sap-boilers  had  planted  them- 
selves near  the  cellar-door  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  from 
the  kitchen-door  and  the  woodyard ;  the  casks  and  tubs  for  syrup 
being  under  cover  there ;  and  there  they  had  made  a  most  pic- 
turesque work-place.  Two  strong  crotched  sticks  were  stuck  in 
the  ground  some  six  or  eight  feet  apart,  and  a  pole  laid  upon 
them,  to  which  by  the  help  of  some  very  rustic  hooks  two  enor- 
mous iron  kettles  were  slung.  Under  th.em  a  fine  fire  of  smaUish 
split  sticks  was  doing  duty,  kept  in  order  by  a  couple  of  huge 
logs  which  walled  it  in  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other.  It  was 
a  dark  night,  and  the  fire  painted  all  this  in  strong  lights  and 
shadows ;  threw  a  faint  fading  Aurora-like  light  over  the  snow, 
beyond  the  shade  of  its  log  barriers ;  glimmered  by  turns  upon 
the  paling  of  the  garden  fence,  whenever  the  dark  figures  that 
were  passing  and  repassing  between  gave  it  a  chance  ;  and  invested 
the  cellar-opening  and  the  outstandmg  comer  of  the  house  with 
striking  and  unwonted  dignity,  in  a  Hght  that  revealed  nothing 
except  to  the  imagination.  Nothing  was  more  fancifully  dignified 
or  more  quaintly  travestied  by  that  light  than  the  figures  around 
it,  busy  and  flitting  about  and  showing  themselves  in  every  novel 
variety  of  grouping  and  colouring.  There  was  Earl  Douglass,  not 
a  hair  different  from  what  he  was  every  day  in  reality,  but  with 
his  dark  skin  and  eyes,  and  a  hat  that  like  its  ^paster  had  con- 
cluded to  abjure  all  fashions  and  perhaps  for  the  same  reason,  he 
looked  now  hke  any  bandit  and  now  in  a  more  pacific  view  could 
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pass  for  nothing  less  than  a  Spanish  shepherd  at  least,  with  an 
iron  ladle  in  lieu  of  crook.  There  was  Dr.  Quackenboss,  who  had 
come  too,  determined  as  Earl  said,  "to  keep  his  eend  up,"  execs* 
sively  bland  and  busy  and  important,  the  fire  would  throw  his 
one-sidedness  of  feature  into  such  aspects  of  gravity  or  sternness 
that  Fleda  could  make  nothing  of  him  but  a  poor  />Wgyman  or  a 
X)oor  schoolmaster  alternately.  Philetus,  who  was  kept  handing 
about  a  bucket  of  sap  or  trudging  off  for  wood,  defied  aU  com- 
parison ;  he  was  Philetus  still ;  but  when  Barby  came  once  or 
twice  and  peered  into  the  kettle  her  strong  features  with  the 
handkerchief  she  always  wore  about  her  head  were  lit  up  into  a 
very  handsome  gipsy.  Fleda  stood  some  time  unseen  in  the 
shaJdow  of  the  house  to  enjoy  the  sight,  and  then  went  forward 
on  the  same  principle  that  a  sovereign  princess  shows  herself  to 
her  army,  to  grace  and  reward  the  labours  of  her  servants.  The 
doctor  was  profuse  in  inquiries  after  her  health  and  Earl  informed 
her  of  the  success  of  the  day. 

"  We've  had  first-rate  weather,"  he  said  ; — "  I  don't  want  to 
see  no  better  weather  for  sugar-makin' ;  it's  as  good  kind  o' 
weather  as  you  need  to  have.  It  friz  everythin'  up  tight  in  tho 
night,  and  it  thew  in  the  sun  this  momin*  as  soon  as  the  sun  was 
anywhere ;  the  trees  couldn't  do  no  better  than  they  have  done. 
I  guess  we  haVt  got  much  this  side  o'  two  hundred  gallon — I 
ain't  sure  about  it,  but  that's  what  I  think  ;  and  there's  nigh  two 
hundred  gallon  we've  fetched  down ;  Til  qualify  to  better  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  either.  We  should 
ha'  had  more  yet  if  Mr.  Skillcorn  hadn't  managed  to  spill 
over  one  cask  of  it — I  reckon  he  wanted  it  for  sass  for  his 
chicken." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Douglass  I  * — said  Philetus,  in  a  comical  tone  of 
deprecation. 

**  It  is  an  uncommonly  fine  lot  of  sugar-trees,"  said  the  doctor, 
**  and  they  stand  so  on  the  groimd  as  to  give  great  felicities  to  the 
oxen." 

"  Now,  Fleda,"  Earl  went  on,  busy  all  the  while  with  his  iron 
ladle  in  dipping  the  boiling  sap  from  one  kettle  into  the  other, — 
"  you  know  how  this  is  fixed  when  we've  done  all  we've  got  to  do 
with  it  ? — it  must  be  strained  out  o'  this  biler  into  a  cask  or  a 
tub  or  somethin' 'nother, — any  thin'  that'll  hold  it, — and  stand 
a  day  or  so  ; — you  may  strain  it  through  a  cotton  cloth,  or  through 
a  woollen  cloth,  or  through  any  kind  of  a  cloth ! — and  let  it  stand 
to  settle ;  and  then  when  it's  biled  down — Bai*by  knows  about 
oilin'  down — you  can  tell  when  it's  comin'  to  the  sugar  when 
the  yellow  blobbers  rises  thick  to  the  top  and  pufis  ofij  and  then 
it's  time  to  try  it  in  cold  water, — it's  best  to  be  a  leetle  the  right 
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cddo  o*  the  sugar  and  stop  afore  it's  done  too  much,  for  ihe 
molasses  will  dreen  oiF  afterwwds*-" 

"  It  must  be  clarified  in  the  oommencement,"  put  in  the 
doctor. 

"  O'  course  it  must  be  clarified,"  said  Earl, — "Barby  knows 
about  darifyin' — that's  when  you  fii*st  put  it  on — you  had 
ought  to  throw  in  a  teeny  drop  o'  milk  fur  to  clear  it, — milk's 
as  good  as  a'most  anything, — or  if  you  can  get  it  calf  s  blood  's 
better—" 

"  £!ggs  would  be  a  more  preferable  ingredient  on  the  presait 
occasion,  I  presume,"  said  the  doctor.  '^  Miss  Binggan's  delicacy 
would  be — a — would  shrink  from— a*— and  the  albumen  of  ^gs 
will  answer  all  the  same  purpose." 

"Well  anyhow  you  like  to  fix  it,"  said  Earl, — "eegs  or 
calf's  blood — I  won't  quarrel  with  you  about  the  eggs,  tmmgh 
I  never  heerd  o'  blue  ones  afore,  'cept  the  robin's  and  blue- 
bird's— and  I've  heerd  say  the  swamp  blackbird  lays  a  hand- 
some blue  egg,  but  I  never  happened  to  see  the  nest  myself ; 
—and  there's  the  chippin'  8pan*ow, — but  you'd  want  to  rob 
all  the  birds'  nests  in  creation  to  get  enough  of  'em,  and  they 
ain't  here  in  sugar  time  nother ;  but  anyhow  any  eggs  'U  do 
I  s'pose  if  you  can  get  'em — or  milk  'U  do  if  you  ha'n't 
nothm'  else — and  alter  it  is  turned  out  into  the  barrel  you 
just  let  it  stand  still  a  spell  till  it  begins  to  grain  and  look 
dean  on  top  " — 

*'  May  I  suggest  an  improvement  ?"  said  the  doctor.  "  Many 
persons  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  you  take  and  stir  it  up  weU 
from  the  bottom  for  a  length  of  time  it  will  help  the  coagulation 
of  the  particles.  I  believe  that  is  the  practice  of  Mr.  Plumfidd 
and  others." 

"  'Tain't  the  practice  of  as  good  men  as  him  and  as  good 
sugar-bilers  besides,"  said  Earl ;  "though  I  don't  mean  to  say 
nothin'  agin  Seth  Plumfield  nor  agin  his  sugar,  for  the  both  is  as 
good  as  you'd  need  to  have ;  he's  a  good  man  and  he's  a  good 
farmer — there  ain't  no  better  man  in  town  than  Seth  Plumfield, 
nor  no  better  farmer,  nor  no  better  sugar  nother ;  but  I  hope 
there's  as  good ;  and  I've  seen  as  hanc^me  sugar  that  wa'n't 
stirred  as  I'd  want  to  see  or  eat  either." 

"  It  would  lame  a  man's  arms  the  worst  kind ! "  said  Phi- 
letus. 

Fleda  stood  listening  to  the  discussion  and  smiling,  when 
Hugh  suddenly  wheeling  about  brought  her  face'  to  face  with 
Mr.  Olmney. 

"  I  have  been  sitting  some  time  with  Mrs.  Rossitur,"  he  said, 
"  and  she  rewarded  me  with  permission  to  come  and  look  at 
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yon     T  mean !— not  that  I  wanted  a  reward,  for  I  certainly  did 
not—" 

**  Ah,  Mr.  Ohnney!**  said  Fleda  laughing,  ^'you  are  »erve(* 
right.  You  see  how  dangerous  it  is  to  meddle  with  sucl 
equivocal  things  a^  compliments.  But  we  are  worth  looking  at 
aren't  we  ?    I  have  been  standing  here  this  half-hour.*' 

He  did  not  say  this  time  what  he  thought.  5 

«  Pretty,  isn't  it  1 "  said  Fleda.  «  Stand  a  little  further  back  % 
JSlr.  Ohnney — ^isn't  it  quite  a  wild-looking  scene,  in  that  peculia  ( 
light  and  with  the  snowy  background  1  Look  at  Philetus  noi^  ? 
with  that  bundle  of  sticks — Ungk  I  isn't  he  exactly  like  some  oi  ^ 
the  figures  in  the  old  pictures  oi  the  martyrdoms,  bringing  biUefe  ■- 
to  feed  the  fire  1 — that  old  martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence — ^whose 
was  it— Spagnoletto  ! — ^at  Mrs.  Decatur's— don't  you  recollect  ? 
It  is  fine,  isirt  it,  Mr.  Olmney  1 " 

**  I  am  afiraid,"  said  he  shaking  his  head  a  Kttle,  **my  eye 
wants  training.  I  have  not  been  once  in  your  company  I  believe 
without  your  showing  me  something  I  could  not  see." 

"  That  yotmg  lady,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Quackenboss  from  the  far 
«ide  of  the  fire,  wnere  he  was  busy  giving  it  more  wood— 
**that  young  lady,  sir,  is  a  pattron  to  her — a — to  all  young 
ladies." 

"  A  patron !  •*  said  Mr.  Olmney. 

"  Passively,  not  actively,  the  doctor  means,**  said  Fleda  softly. 

**  Well  I  won't  say  but  she's  a  good  girl,"  said  Mr.  Douglass  m 
an  abstracted  manner  busy  with  his  iron  ladle, — ^**she  means  to 
be  a  good  girl — she's  as  clever  a  girl  as  you  need  to  have  ! " 

Nobody's  gravity  stood  this,  excepting  Philetus,  in  whom  the 
principle  of  fiin  seemed  not  to  be  developed. 

^*  Miss  Binggan,  sir,"  Dr.  Quackenboss  went  on  with  a  most 
benign  expression  of  countenance, — "Miss  3linggan,   sir,  Mr. 
Olmney,  sets  an  example  to  all  ladies  who — a — ^have  had  elegant 
advantages.    She  gives  her  patronage  to  the  agricultural  interest   i' 
in  socie^." 

"Not  exclusively,  I  hopel*  said  Mr.  Olmney  smiling,  and 
making  the  question  with  his  eye  of  Fleda.    But  she  did  not    '. 
meet  it.  i 

"  You  know,"  she  said  rather  quickly,  and  drawing  back  from 
the  fire,  "  I  am  of  an  agricultural  turn  perforce— in  unde  Bolf 's 
absence  I  am  going  to  be  a  farmer  myself." 

"  So  I  have  heard — so  Mrs.  Eossitur  told  me, — but  I  fear — 
pardon  me — you  do  not  look  fit  to  grapple  with  such  a  burden 
of  care." 

Hugh  sighed,  and  Fleda's  eyes  gave  Mr.  Olmney  a  hint  to  be 
silent. . 
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*  I  am  not  going  to  grapple  with  anything  sir ;  I, intend  ta 
take  things  easily." 

"  I  wish  I  could  take  an  agricultural  turn  too/'  said  he,  smiling^ 
**  and  be  of  some  service  to  yoiL*' 

"01  shall  have  no  lack  of  service,"  said  Fleda  gaily ;— *'  I  am 
not  going  unprovided  into  the  business.  There  is  my  cousizfc 
Seth  Flumfiel((  who  has  engaged  himself  to  be  my  counsellor  and 
instructor  in  general ;  I  could  not  have  a  better  ;  and  Mr.  Dou- 
glass is  to  be  my  right  hand ;  I  occupying  only  the  quiet  and 
unassuming  post  of  the  will,  to  convey  the  orders  of  the  head  to 
the  hand.    And  for  the  resl^  sir,  there  is  Philetus  !  ** 

Mr.  Olmncy  looked,  half  laughing,  at  Mr.  Skillcom,  whp  waa 
at  that  moment  standing  with  his  hands  on  his  sides,  eyeine 
with  concentrated  gravity  the  movements  of  Earl  Douglass  and 
the  doctor. 

^  Don't  shake  your  head  at  him !  **  said  Fleda.  **  I  wish  you 
had  come  an  hour  earlier.  Mr.  Olmney.** 

«Whyr 

*  I  was  just  thinking  of  coming  out  here,"  said  Fleda,  her  eyes 
flashing  with  hidden  fun, — "  and  Hugh  and  I  were  both  standing 
in  the  kitchen,  when  we  heard  a  tremendous  shout  from  the 
wood-yard.  Don't  laugh,  or  I  can't  go  on.  We  all  ran  out,  to- 
wards the  lantern  which  we  saw  standing  there,  and  so  soon  as 
we  got  near  we  heard  Philetus  singing  out,  '  Ho,  Miss  Elster  ! — 
Tm  dreadfully  on'tl' — ^Why  he  called  upon  Barby  I  dont  know, 
miless  from  some  notion  of  her  general  efficiency,  though  to  be 
sure  he  was  nearer  her  than  the  sap-boilers,  and  perhaps  thought 
her  aid  would  come  quickest.  And  he  was  m  a  nurry,  for 
the  cries  came  thick, — 'Miss  Elster! — ^herel— Pm  dreadfully 
on't'— " 

**  I  don't  understand—" 

^  No,"  said  Fleda,  whose  amusement  seemed  to  be  increased 
by  the  gentleman's  want  of  understanding, — "  and  neither  did 
we  till  we  came  up  to  him.  The  silly  feUow  had  been  sent  up 
for  more  wood,  and  splitting  a  log  he  had  put  his  hand  in  to 
keep  the  cleft,  instead  of  a  wedge,  and  when  ne  took  out  the  axe 
the  wood  pinched  him  ;  and  he  had  the  fate  of  Milo  before  his 
eyes,  I  suppose,  and  could  do  nothing  but  roar.  You  should 
have  seen  tne  supreme  indignation  with  which  Barby  took  the 
axe  and  released  him  with  'You're  a  smart  man,  Mr.  Skill- 
com!'—" 

"  What  was  the  fete  of  Milo  1 "  said  Mr.  Olmney  presently, 

**  Don't  you  remember, — ^the  famous  wrestler  that  in  his  old 
age  trying  to  break  open  a  tree  found  himself  not  strong  enough ; 
and  the  wood  closing  upon  his  hands  held  him  fest  tiU  the  wild 
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beasts  came  and  made  an  end  of  him.  The  figure  of  our  unfor* 
tunate  woodcutter  though,  was  hardly  so  dignified  as  that  of  the 
old  athlete  in  the  statue. — ^Dr.  Quackenboss,  and  Mr.  Douglass, — 
jou  will  come  in  and  see  us  when  this  troublesome  business  is 
done?" 

"  It'll  be  a  pretty  spell  yet,"  said  Earl ; — *but  the  doctor,  he 
can  go  in, — he  ha'n*t  nothin*  to  do.  It  don't  take  more'n  half-a- 
dozen  men  to  keep  one  pot  a  bilin'.*' 

^  Ain't  there  ten  on  em,  Mr.  Douglass  1 "  said  PhiletuSb 
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He  that  lias  light  within  his  own  clear  breast, 
May  sit  i'  the  centre  and  enjoy  bright  day. 

MiLTOV. 

The  farming  plan  succeeded  beyond  Fleda*s  hopes ;  thanks  not 
more  to  her  wisdom  than  to  the  mce  tact  with  which  the  wisdom 
was  brought  into  play.  The  one  was  eked  out  with  Seth  Plum- 
field's  ;  the  other  was  all  her  own.  Seth  was  indefatigably  kind 
and  faithful.  After  his  own  day's  work  was  done  he  used  to- 
walk  down  to  see  Meda,  go  with  her  often  to  view  the  particular 
field  or  work  just  then  in  question,  and  give  her  the  best  counsel 
dictated  by  great  sagacity  and  great  experience.  It  was  given 
too  with  equal  frankness  and  intelligence,  so  that  Fleda  knew  the 
steps  she  took  and  could  maintain  them  against  the  prejudice  or 
the  ignorance  of  her  subordinates.  But  Fleda's  delicate  handling 
stood  her  yet  more  in  stead  than  her  strength.  Earl  Douglass, 
was  sometimes  unmanageable,  and  held  out  in  favour  of  an  old 
custom  or  a  prevailing  opinion  in  spite  of  all  the  weight  of  testi- 
mony and  light  of  discovery  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
him.  Fleda  would  let  the  thing  go.  But  seizing  her  opportunity 
another  time  she  would  ask  him  to  try  the  experiment,  on  a 
piece  of  the  ground ;  so  pleasantly  and  skilfully  that  Earl  could 
do  nothing  but  shut  his  mouth  and  obey,  like  an  animal  fairly 
Itroked  into  good-humour.  And  as  Fleda  always  forgot  ta 
remind  him  that  she  had  been  right  and  ho  wrong,  ho  forgot  it 
too,  and  presently  took  to  the  new  way  kindly.    In  other  matters. 
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be  could  be  depended  on,  and  tbe  seed-time  and  barvest  pros- 
pered well  Thfflre  was  hope  of  making  a  good  payment  to  Dr. 
Gregory  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

As  the  spring  came  forward  Fleda  took  care  that  her  garden 
should, — both  gardens  indeed.  There  she  and  Philetus  had  the 
game  in  their  own  bands,  and  beautifully  it  was  managed.  Hugh 
bad  full  occupation  at  the  milL  Many  a  dollar  this  summer  was 
earned  by  the  loads  of  fine  fruit  and  vegetables  which  Philetus 
carried  to  Montepoole  ;  an  accident  opened  a  new  source  of  reve- 
nue. When  the  courtyard  was  in  tne  full  blaze  of  its  beauty, 
one  da^  an  admiring  passer-by  modestly  inquired  if  a  few  of  those 
exquisite  flowers  might  be  had  for  money.  They  were  given  him 
most  cheerfully  that  time  ;  but  the  demand  returned,  accompa- 
nied by  the  offer,  and  Fle<^  obliged  herself  not  to  dedine  it.  A 
trial  it  was,  to  cut  her  roses  and  jessamines  for  anything  but  her 
own  or  her  friends*  pleasure,  but  according  to  custom  she  bore  it 
without  hesitation.  The  place  became  a  resort  for  all  the  flower- 
lovers  who  happened  to  be  staying  at  the  Fool ;  and  rose-leaves 
were  changed  into  silver  pennies  as  fast  as  in  a  hiry  tale. 

But  the  delicate  mainspring  that  kept  all  this  machinery  in 
order  suffered  from  too  severe  a  strain.  There  was  too  much 
iTuming,  too  much  considering,  too  much  watchfulness.  In  the 
garden  pulling  peas  and  seeing  that  Philetus  weeded  the  carrots 
ri^t ; — ^in  the  field  or  the  woodyard  consulting  and  arranging  or 
maybe  debating  with  Earl  Douglass,  who  acquired  by  degrees  an 
imwonted  and  concentrated  respect  for  womankind  in  her  proper 
person ;  breakfast  waiting  for  her  often  before  she  came  in ;— -in 
the  house  her  old  housewifery  concerns,  her  share  in  Barby-s 
cares  or  dif&cuhies,  her  sweet  countenancing  and  cheering  of  her 
aunt,  her  dinner,  her  work ;  — then  when  evening  came,  budding 
her  roses  or  tying  her  carnations  or  weeding  or  rsJdng  the  groimd 
between  them  (where  Philetus  could  do  nothing),  or  training  her 
multiflora  and  sweet-briar  branches  ;-<-and  then  often  after  all, 
walking  up  to  the  mill  to  give  Hugh  a  Uttle  eariier  a  home  smile 
and  make  his  way  down  pleasant.  No  wonder  if  the  energies 
which  owed  much  of  their  strength  to  love*s  nerving,  should  at 
last  give  out,  and  Fleda^s  evening  be  passed  in  wearied  slumbers. 
No  wonder  if  many  a  day  was  given  up  to  the  forced  quietude  of 
a  headache,  the  more  grievous  to  Fleda  because  she  knew  that  her 
aunt  and  Hugh  always  foimd  the  day  dark  that  was  not  lightened 
by  her  sunburn.  How  brightly  it  shone  out  the  moment  the 
cloud  of  pain  was  removed,  winning  the  shadow  from  their  faces 
and  a  smile  to  their  lips,  though  soUtude  always  saw  her  own 
settle  into  a  gravity  as  fixed  as  it  was  soft. 

"  You  have  been  doing  too  much,  Fleda,"  said  Mrs.  Hossitur 
one  morning  when  she  came  in  from  the  garden. 
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**  I  didn't  know  it  would  take  me  so  long,**  said  Fleda  drawing 
a  long  breath ; — "  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  had  those  celery 
plants  to  prick  out, —  and  then  I  was  helping  Philetus  to  plant 
another  patch  of  com." 

"  He  might  have  done  that  without  help  I  should  think." 

"  But  it  must  be  put  in  to-day,  and  he  had  other  things  to 
do." 

"  And  then  you  were  at  your  flowers  ? — " 

"  O  well ! — budding  a  few  roses — that's  only  play.  It  was 
time  they  were  done.  But  I  am  tired ;  and  I  am  going  up  to  see 
Hugh — it  will  rest  me  and  him  too." 

The  gardening  frock  and  gloves  were  exchanged  for  those  of 
ordinary  wear,  and  Heda  set  off  slowly  to  go  up  to  the  saw- 
mill. 

She  stopped  a  moment  when  she  came  upon  the  bridge,  to 
look  off  to  the  right  where  the  waters  of  the  little  run  came 
hurrying  along  through  a  narrow  wooded  chasm  in  the  hill, 
murmuring  to  her  of  the  time  when  a  little  child's  feet  had 
paused  there  and  a  child's  heart  danced  to  its  music.  The 
freshness  of  its  song  was  unchanged,  the  glad  rush  of  its  waters 
was  as  joyous  as  ever,  but  the  spirits  were  quieted  that  used  to 
answer  it  with  sweeter  freshness  and  lighter  joyousness.  Its 
faint  echo  of  the  old-time  laugh  was  blended  now  in  Fleda's  ear 
with  a  gentle  wail  for  the  rushing  days  and  swifter  fleeing  delights 
of  human  life ; — gentle,  faint,  but  clear ; — she  could  hear  it  very 
welL  Taking  up  her  walk  again  with  a  step  yet  slower  and  a 
brow  yet  more  quiet,  she  went  on  till  she  came  in  sight  of  the 
little  mill ;  and  presently  above  the  noise  of  the  brook  could  hear 
the  saw  going.  To  her  childish  ears  what  a  signal  of  pleasure  that 
had  always  been ;  and  now, — ^she  sighed,  and  stopping  at  a  little 
distance  looked  for  Hugh.  He  was  there ;  she  saw  him  in  a  mo- 
ment going  forward  to  stop  the  machinery,  the  piece  of  timber  in 
hand  having  walked  its  utmost  length  up  to  the  saw ;  she  saw 
him  throwing  aside  the  new-out  board,  and  adjusting  what  was 
left  till  it  was  ready  for  another  march  up  to  head-quarters.  When 
it  stopped  the  second  time  Fleda  went  forward.  Hugh  must 
have  been  busy  in  his  own  thoughts,  for  he  did  not  see  her  imtil 
he  had  again  adjusted  the  log  and  set  the  noisy  works  in  motion. 
She  stood  still.  Several  huge  timbers  lay  dose  by,  ready  for  the 
saw ;  and  on  one  of  them  where  he  had  been  sitting  Meda  saw 
bis  Bible  lying  open.  As  her  eye  went  from  it  to  him  it  struck 
her  heai*t  with  a  pang  that  he  looked  tired  and  that  there  was 
something  of  delicacy,  even  of  fi-agility,  in  the  air  of  face  and 
figure  both. 

He  came  to  meet  her  and  welcomed  her  with  a  smile  that 
coming  upon  this  feeling  fwt  fleda's  heart  a  quivering.    Hugh's 
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smile  was  always  one  of  very  great  sweetness,  though  never 
unshadowed ;  there  was  often  something  ethereal  in  its  pure 
gentleness.  This  time  it  seemed  even  sweeter  than  usual,  but 
though  not  sadder,  perhaps  less  sad,  Fleda  could  hardly  command 
herself  to  reply  to  it.  She  could  not  at  the  moment  speak ;  her 
eye  glanced  at  his  open  book. 

"  Yes,  it  rests  me,"  he  said,  answering  her. 

"  Rests  you,  dear  Hugh ! — " 

He  smiled  again.  "  Here  is  somebody  else  that  wants  resting, 
I  am  afraid,"  said  he,  placing  her  gently  on  the  log ;  and  before 
she  had  found  anything  to  say  he  went  off  again  to  his  machinery. 
Fleda  sat  looking  at  him  and  trying  to  clear  her  bosom  of  its 
thick  bi'eathing. 

"  What  has  brought  you  up  here  through  the  hot  sun  ? "  said  He, 
coming  back  after  he  had  stopped  the  saw,  and  sitting  down 
beside  her. 

Fleda*s  lip  moved  nervously  and  her  eye  shunned  meeting  his. 
Softly  pushing  back  the  wet  hair  from  his  temples,  she  said, 

"  I  nad  one  of  my  fits  of  doing  nothing  at  home— I  didn't  feel 
very  bright  and  thought  perhaps  you  didn't, — so  on  the  principle 
that  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative—" 

"  I  feel  bright,"  said  Hugh  gently. 

Fleda's  eye  came  down  to  his,  which  was  steady  and  clear  as 
the  reflexion  of  the  sky  in  Deepwater  lake, — and  then  hers  fell 
lower. 

«  Why  don't  you,  dear  Fleda  ? " 

"  I  believe  I  am  a  little  tired,"  Fleda  said,  trying  but  in  vain  to 
command  herself  and  look  up, — ^  and  there  are  states  of  body 
when  anything  almost  is  enough  to  depress  one — ^* 

"  And  what  depresses  you  now  1 "  said  he,  very  steadily  and 
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■I  was  feeling  a  little  down  about  things  in  general,"  said 
Fleda  in  a  choked  voice,  trying  to  throw  off  her  load  with  a  long 
breath  ; — ^**it's  because  I  am  tired,  I  suppose — ^ 

"  I  felt  so  too,  a  little  while  ago,"  said  Hugh.  *'  But  I  have 
concluded  to  give  all  that  up,  Fleda." 

Fleda  looked  at  him.  Her  eyes  were  swimming  full,  but  his 
were  clear  and  gentle  as  ever,  only  glistening  a  little  in  sympathy 
with  hers. 

"  I  thought  all  was  going  wrong  with  us,'*  he  went  on.  "  But 
I  found  it  was  only  I  that  was  wrong  ;  and  since  that  I  have  been 
quite  happy,  Fleda." 

Fleda  could  not  speak  to  him ;  his  words  made  her  pain 
worse. 

"  I  told  you  this  rested  me,"  said  he  reaching  across  her  for 
his  book ;  **  and  now  I  am  never  Aveary  long.    Shall  I  rest  you 
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'with  it  ?  What  have  you  been  troubling  yourself  about  to* 
day?" 

She  did  not  answer  while  he  was  turning  over  the  leayes,  and 
he  then  said, 

"  Do  you  remember  this,  Fleda  ?— *  Truly  Oodis^ood  ta  Israd, 
even  to  them  that  are  of  a  dean  hea,rt.^  *' 

Fleda  bent  her  head  down  upon  her  hands. 

"  I  was  moody  and  restless  the  other  day*  said  Hugh, — 
'^  desponding  of  everything  ; — and  I  came  upon  this  psalm  ;  and 
it  made  me  ashamed  of  myself.  I  had  been  disbeUeying  it,  and 
because  I  could  not  see  how  things  were  going  to  work  good  I 
thought  they  were  going  to  work  evil.  I  thought  we  were  wear* 
ing  out  her  lives  alone  here  in  a  wearisome  way,  and  I  forgot 
that  it  must  be  the  very  straightest  way  that  we  could  get 
home.  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  want  anything  that  will  do  us 
good  ;  and  the  rest  I  am  willing  to  want  —  and  so  are  you, 
Fleda  ?" 

Fleda  squeezed  his  hand, — ^that  was  alL  For  a  minute  he  was 
silent,  and  then  went  on,  without  anj^  change  of  tone, 

'*  I  had  a  notion  awhile  ago  that  I  should  like  it  if  it  were  pos-> 
sible  for  me  to  go  to  college ;  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  now.  I 
have  good  time  and  opportunity  to  furnish  myself  with  a  better 
kind  of  knowledge,  that  I  shall  want  where  college  learning 
wouldn*t  be  of  much  use  to  me ;  and  I  can  do  it,  I  dare  say, 
better  here  in  this  mill  than  if  we  had  stayed  in  New  York  and  I 
had  lived  in  our  favourite  library." 

'^  But,  dear  Hugh,"  said  Fleda,  who  did  not  like  this  speech  in 
any  sense  of  it, — *'  the  two  things  do  not  clash  ?  The  better  man 
the  better  Christian  always,  other  things  being  equal  The  more 
precious  kind  of  knowledge  should  not  make  one  undervalue  the 
Jess?" 

"  No," — ho  said ;  but  the  extreme  quietness  and  simplicity  of 
his  reply  smote  Fleda's  fears ;  it  answered  her  words  and  waived 
her  thought ;  she  dared  not  press  him  further.  She  sat  looking 
over  the  road  with  an  aching  heart 

"You  haven't  taken  enough  of  my  medicine,"  said  Hugh 
smiling.  "  Listen,  Fleda — '  AU  the  pat/is  of  the  Lord  are  tmrcy^ 
and  truJtk  unto  atcch  as  keep  his  covenant  anct  his  testimonies, ' " 

But  that  made  Fleda  cry  again. 

"  *  All  his  paths,'  Fleda — then,  whatever  may  happen  to  you^ 
and  whatever  may  happen  to  me,  or  to  any  of  us. — X  can  trust 
him.  I  am  willing  that  any  one  should  have  the  world,  if  I  may 
have  what  Abraham  had — ^Fear  not;  I  am  tht/  shield  and  thy 
exceeding  great  reward  ;"* — and  I  believe  I  shall,  Fleda  ;  for  it  is 
not  the  hungry  that  he  has  threatened  to  send  empty  away." 

Fleda  could  say  nothing^  and  Hugh  just  then  said  no  mora 
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For  a  little  while,  near  and  busy  as  thougfats  might  be,  tongofis 
were  silent.  Fleda  was  crying  quietly,  the  utmost  she  could  do 
being  to  keep  it  quiet ;  Hugh,  more  quieUv^  was  considering  again 
the  strong  pilkris  on  which  he  had  laia  his  hope,  and  trying 
their  strength  and  beauty  ;  till  all  other  things  were  to  him  aa 
the  mist  rolling  off  from  Uie  valley  is  to  the  man  planted  on  a 
watch-tower. 

His  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  tramp  of  horsey 
and  a  party  of  riders  male  and  female  came  past  them  up  the 
hilL  Hugh  looked  on  as  they  went  by ;  Fleaa*s  head  was  not 
raised. 

'"There  are  some  people  enjoying  themselves,"  said  Hugh. 
^  After  ally  dear  Heda,  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  change  placea 
with  those  gay  riders.  I  would  not  for  a  thousand  worlds  give  my 
hope  and  treasure  for  all  other  they  can  possibly  have,  in  posses- 
sion or  prospect** 

"  No,  indeed  !"  said  Fleda  energetically,  and  trying  to  rouse 
herself ; — ^  and  besides  that^  Hugh,  we  have  as  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  to  enjoy  than  most  other  people.    "We  are  so  happy — '^ 

In  eadx  other,  she  was  going  to  say,  but  the  woros  choked 
her. 

"  Those  people  looked  very  hard  at  us,  or  at  one  of  us,"  said 
Hugh.    "  It  must  have  been  you,  I  think,  Fleda." 

"  They  are  welcome,"  said  Fleda ;  "  they  coxildn't  have  made 
much  out  of  the  back  of  my  sun-bonnet." 

"  Well,  dear  Fleda,  I  must  content  myself  with  little  more 
than  looking  at  you  now,  for  Mr.  Winegar  is  in  a  hurry  for  hia 
timber  to  he  sawn,  and  I  must  set  this  noisy  concern  agoing 
again." 

Fleda  sat  and  watched  him,  with  rising  and  falling  hopes  and 

fears,  forcing  her  lips  to  a  smile  when  he  came  near  her,  and 

hiding  her  tears  at  other  times  ;  tiU  the  shadows  stretching  well 

y     to  the  east  of  the  meridian,  admonished  her  she  had  been  there 

I    long  enough ;  and  she  left  him  stiU  going  backward  and  forward 

j    tending  the  saw. 

I  As  she  went  down  the  hill  she  pressed  involuntarily  her 
>  hands  upon  her  heart,  for  the  dull  heavy  pain  was  there.  But  that 
was  no  plaster  for  it ;  and  when  she  got  to  the  bridge  the  soft 
singing  of  the  little  brook  was  just  enough  to  shake  her  spirits 
from  the  doubtful  poise  they  had  kept  Giving  one  hasty  glance 
along  the  road  and  up  the  lull  to  make  sure  that  no  one  was 
near  she  sat  down  on  a  stone  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and 
indulged  in  such  weeping  as  her  gentle  eves  rarely  knew ;  for 
the  habit  of  patience  so  cultivated  for  others'  sake  con^antlj 
rewarded  her  own  life  with  its  sweet  fruits.  But  deep  and  bitte: 
in  proportion  was  the  flow  of  the  fountain  once  broken  up.    Sho 
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Btniggled  to  remind  herself  that  "  Providence  runneth  not  on 
broken  wheels,"  she  struggled  to  repeat  to  herself,  what  she  did 
not  doubt,  that "  all  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  mercy  and  truth" 
to  his  people ; — in  vain.  The  slight  check  for  a  moment  to  the 
torrent  of  grief  but  gave  it  greater  head  to  sweep  over  the  bar- 
rier ;  and  the  self-reproach  that  blamed  its  violence  and  needless- 
ness  only  made  the  flood  more  bitter.  Nature  fought  against 
patience  for  awhile;  but  when  the  loaded  heart  had  partly 
relieved  itself  patience  came  in  again  and  she  rose  up  to  go  home. 
It  startled  her  exceedingly  to  find  Mr.  Olmney  standing  before 
her  and  looking  so  sorrowful  that  Fleda's  eyes  could  not  bear  it. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Einggan !  — forgive  me  — I  hope  you  will  for- 
give me, — but  I  could  not  leave  you  in  such  distress.  I  knew 
that  in  f^ou  it  could  only  be  from  some  very  serious  cause  of 
grief." 

"  I  cannot  say  it  is  from  anything  new,  Mr.  Olmney — except 
to  my  apprehensions." 

"  You  are  all  well  .^"  he  said  inquiringly,  after  they  had  walked 
a  few  steps  in  silence. 

"  Well  1 — yes,  sir,—"  said  Fleda  hesitatingly, — "but  I  do  not 
think  that  Hugh  looks  very  welL" 

The  trembling  of  her  voice  told  him  her  thought.  But  he 
remained  silent. 

"  You  have  noticed  it  ?"  she  said  hastily,  looking  up. 

"  I  think  you  have  told  me  he  always  was  deUcate  1* 

*  And  you  have  noticed  him  looking  so  lately,  Mr.  Olmney  ?** 

•*  I  have  thought  so, — but  you  say  he  always  was  that.  If 
you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  I  have  thought  the  same  of  you. 
Miss  Fleda." 

Fleda  was  silent ;  her  heart  ached  again. 

"  We  would  gladly  save  each  other  from  every  threatening 
trouble,"  said  Mr.  Olmney  again  after  a  pause  ; — "  but  it  ought  to 
content  us  that  we  do  not  know  how.  Hugh  is  in  good  hands,  my 
dear  Miss  Ringgan." 

"  I  know  it,  sir,"  said  Fleda  unable  quite  to  keep  back  her 
tears,  — "  and  I  know  very  well  this  thread  of  our  life  will  not 
bear  the  strain  always, — and  I  know  that  the  strands  must  in  all 
probability  part  unevenly, — ^and  I  know  it  is  in  the  power  of  no 
blind  fate, —but  that  — 

"  Does  not  lessen  our  clin^ng  to  each  other.  Oh,  no  !  —  it 
grows  but  the  tenderer  and  the  stronger  for  the  knowledge." 

Fleda  could  but  cry. 

"And  yet,"  said  he  very  kindly, — ^"we  who  are  Christians 
may  and  ought  to  learn  to  take  troubles  hopefully  ;  for  *  tribu- 
lation worketh  patience  ;  and  patience,'  that  is,  quiet  waiting  on 
God,  '  works  experience*  of  his  soodness  and  £uth&Uness  ;  *  and 
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experience  worketh  hope ;  and  that  hope,'  we  know,  *  maketh 
not  ashamed.*** 

"  1  know  it,**  said  Fleda ;  "  but,  Mr.  Ohnnejr,  how  easily  the 
brunt  of  a  new  afiSiction  breaks  down  all  that  chain  of  reasoning !  ** 

"  Yes  ! — ^  he  said  sadlj  and  thoughtfully  ; — ^**  but,  my  dear 
Miss  Fleda,  you  know  the  way  to  build  it  up  again.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  bear  all  need  for  it  away  from  you  !  ** 

They  had  reached  the  gate.  Fleda  could  not  look  up  to  thank 
him  ;  the  hand  she  held  out  was  grasped,  more  than  kindly,  and 
he  turned  away. 

Fleda's  tears  came  hot  agam  as.she  went  up  the  walk ;  she 
held  her  head  down  to  hide  them  and  went  round  the  back  way. 
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Now,  the  inelancholy  g^d  protect  thee ;  nnd  the  tailor  make  thy  doublet  of 
changeable  taffeta^  for  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal ! — Tieel/th  IfiglU. , 

"  Well  what  did  you  come  home  for? "  was  Barby's  salutation ; 
— "  here's  company  been  waiting  for  you  till  they're  tired,  and  I 
am  sure  I  be." 

"  Company  !  I—"  said  Fleda. 

^  Yes,  and  it's  ungrateful  in  you  to  say  so,"  said  Barby,  **for 
she's  been  in  a  wonderful  hurry  to  see  you,— or  to  get  somethin' 
to  eat ;  I  don't  know  which ;  a  little  o'  both  I  hope  in  charity." 

"  Why  didn't  you  give  her  something  to  eat  ?    Who  is  it  V* 

*  I  don't  know  who  it  is  I  It's  one  of  your  highflyers,  that's 
all  I  can  make  out.  She  'a*n't  a  hat  a  bit  better  than  a  man's 
beaver,^ne  'ud  think  she  had  stole  her  little  brother's  for  a 
spree,  if  the  rest  of  her  was  like  common  folks ;  but  she's  got  a 
tail  to  her  di^ess  as  long  as  from  here  to  Queechy  Run  ;  and  she's 
been  tiddling  in  and  out  here  with  it  puckered  up  under  her 
arm  sixty  times.  I  guess  she  belongs  to  some  company  of  female 
militie,  for  the  body  of  it  is  all  thick  with  braid  and  buttons. 
I  believe  she  ha'n't  sot  still  five  minutes  since  she  come  into 
the  house,  till  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  on  my  head  or  my 
heels." 

*•  But  why  didn't  you  give  her  something  to  eat  1"  said  Fleda, 
who  was  hastily  throwing  off  her  gloves  and  smoothing  her  dis- 
ordered  hair  with  her  hands  into  something  of  composure. 

"  Did !"  said  Barby  ;  "I  give  her  some  o'  them  cold  biscuit 
and  butter  and  cheese  and  a  pitcher  of  milk — sot  a  good  enough 
meal  for  anybody — ^but  she  didn't  take  but  a  crumb,  and  she 
turned  up  her  nose  at  that.  Come,  go ! — you've  slicked  up  enough 
— you're  handsome  enough  to  show  yourself  to  her  any  time  o' 
day,  for  all  her  jig-em-bobs." 

"  Where  is  aunt  Lucy  1 " 

^*  She's  up-stairs ; — there's  been  nobody  to  see  to  her  but  me. 
She's  had  the  hull  lower  part  of  the  house  to  herself  kitchen  and 
allf  and  she's  done  nothing  but  go  out  of  one  room  into  anothw 
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ever  since  she  come.    She*ll  be  m  here  again  directly  if  you  ain*t 

rieda  went  in,  round  to  the  west  room,  and  there  found  herseH 
in  the  arms  of  the  second  iCss  Evelyn,  who  jumped  to  meet  hei 
tmd  half  stifled  her  with  caresses. 

"You  wicked  little  creature!  what  have  you  been  doing? 
Here  have  I  been  growing  melancholv  over  the  tokens  of  your 
absence,  and  watching  the  decline  of  the  sun  with  distracted  fed- 
ings  these  six  hours." 

**  Six  hours ! "  said  Fleda  smiling. 

"  My  dear  little  Fleda ! — it's  so  delicious  to  see  you  again ! " 
said  Miss  Evelyn  with  another  prolonged  hug  and  kiss. 

"  My  dear  Constance ! — I  am  very  glad — But  where  are  the 
rest?" 

"  It's  unkind  of  you  to  ask  after  anybody  but  me,  when  I  came 
here  this  morning  on  purpose  to  talk  the  whole  day  to  you.  Now, 
dear  little  Mcda,"  said  Miss  Constance,  executing  an  impatient 
little  persuasive  c&j^r  round  her, — "  won't  you  go  out  and  order 
diimcr?  for  I'm  rs^ng.  Your  woman  did  give  me  something  but 
I  found  the  want  of  you  had  taken  away  all  my  appetite ;  and 
now  the  delight  of  seeing  you  has  exhausted  me,  and  I  feel  that 
nature  is  sinking.  The  stimulus  of  gratified  affection  is  too  much 
forme." 

"  You  absurd  child  !"  said  Fleda, — "you  haven't  mended  a 
bit.  But  I  told  Barby  to  put  on  the  tea-kettle  and  I  will  administer 
a  com|x>sin?  draught  as  soon  as  it  can  bo  got  ready ;  we  don't 
indulge  in  dinners  here  in  the  wilderness.  Meanwhile  suppose 
that  exhausted  nature  try  the  support  of  this  easy-chair  ? " 

She  put  her  visitor  gently  into  it,  and  seating  herself  upon 
the  aim  held  her  hand  and  looked  at  her,  with  a  smiling  £sK;e 
and  yet  with  eyes  that  were  almost  too  gentle  in  their  wel- 
coming. 

"  My  dear  little  Fleda ! — you're  as  lovely  as  you  can  bo  !  Are 
3'ou  glad  to  see  me  ? " 

«  Very." 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  after  somebody  else  ?** 

^  I  was  afraid  of  overtasking  your  exhausted  energies." 

*^  Come  and  sit  down  here  upon  my  lap  ! — you  shall,  or  I  won't 
eay  another  word  to  you.  Fleda !  you've  grown  thin  !  what  have 
you  been  doing  to  yourself  ?  " 

**  Nothing,  -mth  that  particular  purpose," 

"  I  don't  care,  you've  done  something.  You  have  been  insanely 
imagining  that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  be  in  three  or  four  places 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  distracted  effort  after  ubiquity  you 
are  in  inmiinent  danger  of  being  nowhere — there's  nothing  left 
of  you!" 
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"  I  don't  wonder  you  were  overcome  at  the  sight  oi  mc,"  said 
Fleda. 

"  But  you  are  looking  charmingly  for  all  that,"  Constance  went 
on ; — "  so  charmingly  that  I  feci  a  morbid  sensation  creeping  all 
over  me  \7hile  I  sit  r^ardin^  you.  Beally,  when  you  come  to  us 
next  Tyinter  if  you  persist  in  being, — by  way  of  showing  your 
.  superiority  to  ordinary  human  nature, — a  rose  without  a  thorn, 
\  the  rest  of  the  flowers  may  all  shut  up  at  once.  And  the  roso 
reddens  in  my  vei-y  face,  to  spite  me  ! " 

"  Is  *  ordinary  numan  nature '  typified  by  a  thorn  ?  You  give 
it  rather  a  poor  character." 

"  I  never  heard  of  a  Thorn  that  didn't  bear  an  excellent 
character ! "  said  Constance  gravely. 

^  Hush  I "  said  Fleda  laughing ; — ''I  don't  want  to  hear  about 
Mr.  Thorn. — Tell  me  of  somebody  else." 

*^  I  haven't  said  a  word  about  Mr.  Thorn  ! "  said  Constance 
ecstaticalljr,  <<  but  since  you  ask  about  him  I  will  tell  you.  He  has 
not  acted  Uke  himself  smce  you  disappeared  from  our  horizon — 
that  is,  he  has  ceased  to  be  at  all  pointed  in  his  attentions  to  me ; 
his  conversation  has  lost  all  the  acuteoess  for  which  I  remember 
you  admired  it;  he  has  walked  Broadway  in  a  moody  state  of 
mind  all  winter,  and  grown  as  dull  as  is  consistent  with  the 
essential  sharpness  of  his  nature.  I  ought  to  except  our  last 
interview,  though,  for  his  entreaties  to  mamma  that  she  would 
bring  you  home  with  her  were  piercing." 

Fleda  was  unable  in  spite  of  herself  to  keep  from  laughing,  but 
entreated  that  Constance  would  tell  her  of  somebody  else. 

^*  My  respected  parents  are  at  Montepoole  with  all  their  ofi^ 
spring, — ^that  is,  Florence  and  Edith, — I  am  at  present  anxiously 
inquired  after,  being  nobody  knows  where,  and  to  be  fetched  by 
mamma  this  evening.  Wasn*t  I  good,  Httle  Fleda,  to  run  away 
from  Mr.  Carlcton  to  come  and  sx3end  a  whole  day  in  social  con- 
verse with  you  ?" 

"  Carleton !"  said  Fleda. 

"  Yes — 0  you  don't  know  who  he  is !  he's  a  new  attraction — 
there's  been  nothing  like  him  this  great  while,  and  all  New  York 
is  topsy-turvv  about  him ;  the  mothers  are  dying  with  anxiety 
and  the  daughters  with  admiration  ;  and  it's  too  delightful  to  seo 
the  cool  superiority  with  which  he  takes  it  all ; — like  a  new  star 
that  all  the  people  are  pointing  their  telescopes  at, — as  Thorn  said 
spitefully  the  other  day.  0  he  has  turned  my  head !  I  have 
looked  till  I  cannot  look  at  anything  else.  I  can  just  manage  to 
sec  a  rose,  but  my  dazzled  powers  of  vision  are  equal  to  nothing 
more." 

"  My  dear  Constance ! — ^" 

"  It's  perfectly  true !     Why  as  soon  as  we  knew  he  was 
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coming  to  Moniepoole  I  wouldn't  let  mamma  rest  till  we  all 
made  a  rush  after  him — and  when  we  got  here  first  and  I  was 
afraid  he  wasn^t  coming,  nothing  can  expi^ess  the  state  of  my 
feelings  ! ! — But  he  appeared  the  next  morning,  and  then  I  was 
quite  happy,"  said  Constance,  rising  and  falling  in  her  chair  on 
what  must  have  been  ecstatic  springs,  for  wire  ones  it  had  none. 

^  Constance ! — ^**  said  Fleda  with  a  miserable  attempt  at  re- 
buke,— "  how  can  you  tidk  so !" 

"  And  so  we  were  all  riding  round  here  this  morning,  and  I 
had  the  self-denial  to  stop  to  see  you  and  leave  Florence  and  the 
Marlboroughs  to  monopolize  him  all  the  way  home.  You  ought 
to  ia\'e  me  for  ever  for  it.  My  dear  Fleda  I — "  said  Constance, 
clasping  her  hands  and  elevating  her  eyes  in  mock  ecstasy,-—''  if 
you  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Carleton  ! — ^' 

'^  I  dare  say  I  have  seen  somebody  as  good,**  said  Fleda 
quietly. 

"  My  dear  Fleda !  **  said  Constance,  a  little  scornfully  this  time, 
— *^  you  haven*t  the  least  idea  what  you  are  talking  about !  I 
tell  you  he  is  an  Englishman — ^he*s  of  one  of  the  best  families  in 
England, — not  such  as  you  ever  see  here  but  once  in  an  age,"— 
he*s  rich  enough  to  count  Mr.  Thorn  over  I  don't  know  how  many 
times." 

'^  I  don't  like  anybody  the  better  for  being  an  Englishman,** 
said  Fleda  ;  '^  and  it  must  be  a  small  man  whose  purse  will  hold 
his  measure." 

Constance  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

**  But  I  tell  you  it  isn't !  We  knew  him  when  we  were  abroad, 
and  wo  know  what  he  is,  and  we  know  his  mother  very  well. 
When  we  were  in  England  we  were  a  week  with  them  down  at 

their  beautiful  place  in shire,— the  loveliest  time  !    You  see 

she  was  over  here  with  Mr.  Carleton  once  before,  a  good  while 
ago ;  and  mamma  and  papa  were  polite  to  them,  and  so  l^ey 
showed  us  a  great  deal  of  attention  when  we  were  in  England. 
We  had  the  loveliest  time  down  there  you  can  possibly  conceive. 
And,  my  dear  Fleda,  he  wears  such  a  fur  doak  ! ! — Alined  with  th» 
most  exquisite  black  fox." 

^  But,  Constance !"  said  Fleda,  a  little  vexed  though  laughing, 
— "any  man  may  wear  a  fur  cloak— the  thing  is,  wmit  is  inside 
of  it?" 

'^  It  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  me  what  is  inside  of  it  !**  said 
Constance  ecstatically.  *^  I  can  see  nothing  but  the  edges  of  the 
black  fox,  especially  when  it  is  worn  so  very  gracefully." 

**  But  in  some  cases  there  might  be  a  white  fox  within  ?** 

"  There  is  nothing  of  the  fox  about  Mr.  Carleton !"  said 
Constance  impatiently.  "  K  it  had  been  anybody  else  I  should 
have  said  he  was  a  bear  two  or  three  times ;  but  he  wears  every- 
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tikiag  as  he  does  bis  doak,  and  makes  yoa  take  iviiat  lie  pleases 
from  him ;  what  I  wouldn't  take  irom  anybody  dae  I  know." 

'  With  a  fox  lining?''  aaid  ileda  Jftuffhing. 

^  Th^  foxes  haven't  got  thdr  true  oiaracter,  that*  s  alL  Now 
rn  just  tell  yon  an  instanoe— -it  was  at  a  puty  somewhere — it 
was  at  that  tiresome  Mrs.  Swinbome's,  where  the  evenings  are 
ahrays  «t>  stiq>id,  and  there  was  nothing  worth  going  or  staying 
for  but  the  sapper, — except  Mr.  Caileton !  and  he  never  stays 
live  minutes,  except  at  two  or  three  places ;  and  it  drives  me 
eraay,  because  they  are  places  I  don't  go  to  very  often — •" 

^  Suppose  you  keep  your  wits  and  tdl  me  your  storv  1** 

^  Well-— don*t  interrupt  me  !-~he  was  there,  and  he  had  taken 
me  into  the  supper-room,  when  mamma  came  akmg  and  took  it 
into  her  head  to  tell  me  not  to  take  something — I  forget  what-« 
—punch,  I  believe,— because  I  had  not  been  well  in  the  morning 
Now  you  know,  it  was  absurd !  I  was  perfectly  well  then,  and  1 
told  her  I  shouldn't  mind  her ;  but  do  you  believe  Mr.  Gsrleton 
wouldn*t  give  it  to  me  ?— absolutely  told  me  he  wouldn't,  and 
told  me  why,  as  coolly  as  possiUe,  and  gave  me  a  glass  of  water 
and  made  me  drink  it ;  and  if  it  had  been  anybody  else  I  do 
assure  you  I  would  have  fltmg  it  in  his  iMse  and  never  spoken  to 
him  again ;  and  I  have  been  in  love  with  him  ever  since.  Now  if 
that  tea  going  to  be  ready  1" 

^  IVesently.    How  Ions  have  you  been  here  t** 

*  O  a  day  or  two— and  it  has  poured  with  rain  every  single 
day  since  we  came,  till  this  one  ; — and  just  think  !**•— said  Con- 
stiBice  with  a  ludicrously  sewed  face, — *^  I  must  make  baste  and 
be  back  again.  You  see^  I  came  away  on  principle,  that  I  may 
strike  with  the  effect  of  novdty  when  I  appear  again :  but  if  I 
stay  too  long,  you  know, — th««  is  a  point — ^' 

''  On  the  principle  of  the  ice-boats,"  said  Fleda,  ^  that  back  a 
Uttie  to  give  a  better  blow  to  the  ice,  where  they  find  it  tough  ?" 
<<  Tough!"  said  Constance. 

*  Does  Florence  like  this  paragon  of  yours  as  well  as  you  do  V* 
^  I  don't  know-— she  don't  talk  so  much  about  him,  but  that 

proves  nothing ;  she's  too  happy  to  talk  to  him. — ^I  expect  our 
family  concord  will  be  shatterea  by  and  by!**  said  Constance 
shaking  her  head. 

"  You  seem  to  take  the  prospect  philosophically,"  said  Meda, 
looking  amused.    *^  How  long  are  you  going  to  stay  at  the  Fool  ? " 

Constance  gave  an  expressive  shrug,  intimating  that  the 
deciding  of  that  question  did  not  rest  with  her. 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  are  here  to  watch  the  transit  of  this  star 
over  the  meridian  of  Queechy  ?" 

"  Of  Queechy !— of  Montepoola* 
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•Very  well — of  Montepoole.  I  don't  wond«r  that  nature  is 
exhausted.    I  will  go  and  Bee  after  this  refection.'* 

The  prettiest  little  meal  in  the  world  was  presently  set  forth 
for  the  two ; — ^Fleda  knew  her  aunt  would  not  come  down,  and 
Hugh  was  yet  at  the  mill ;  so  she  led  her  visitor  into  the  breakfast- 
Toom  alone,  Constance  by  the  way  again  fondly  embracing  her 
and  repeatinfi^  **  My  dear  httle  Fleda ! — how  glad  I  am  to  see  %* 
your         ^       ^  *  t^ 

The  kdy  was  apparently  hungry,  for  there  was  a  minute  of  |* 
sflenoe  while  the  refection  b^gun,  and  then  Constance  exclaimed^  | 
perhaps  with  a  sudden  appreciation  of  the  dehcious  bread  and  | 
butter  and  cream  and  strawberries,  I 

"  What  a  lovely  old  room  this  is ! — and  what  lovely  times  you 
liave  here,  don't  you,  Fleda  1" 

"Yes — ^sometimes,"  Fleda  said  with  a  sigh. 

^  But  I  shall  tell  mamma  you  are  growing  thin,  and  the  first 
xninute  we  get  home  I  shall  send  for  you  to  come  to  us.  Mr^. 
Tliom  will  be  amazingly  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Has  she  got  back  from  Europe  f**  said  Fleda. 

^  Ages ! — and  she  been  entertaining  the  world  as  hard  as  she 
€ould  ever  since.  I  have  no  doubt  Lewis  has  confided  to  the 
jnatemal  bosom  all  his  distresses ;  and  there  never  was  an}i;hinjg 
like  the  rush  that  I  expect  will  be  made  to  our  greenhouse  next 
winter.    0  Fleda,  you  should  see  Mr.  Carleton's  greenhouses !" 

«  Should  I  r' said  Fleda. 

"  Dear  me  !  I  hope  mamnaa  will  come !"  said  Constance  with 
ft  comical  fidgety  shake  of  herself ; — ^  when  I  think  of  those  greeq- 
houses  I  lose  my  self-command.    And  the  park  ! — ^Fleda,  it's  the 
lovehest  thing  you  ever  saw  in  your  life  ;  and  it's  all  that  delight- 
idl  man's  doing ;  only  he  won't  have  a  geometric  flower-garden,  as 
I  did  everything  I  could  think  of  to  persuade  him.    I  pity  the 
^oman  that  wiU  be  his  wife, — she  won't  have  her  own  way  in  a 
single  thing ;  but  then  he  will  fascinate  her  into  thinking  that  his  ^ 
way  is  the  best,  so  it  will  do  just  as  well  I  suppose.    Do  you  f 
know  I  can't  conceive  what  he  has  come  over  here  for  ?    He  has   ; 
been  here  before,  you  know,  and  he  don't  seem  to  me  to  know   » 
exactly  what  he  means  to  do  ;  at  least  I  can't  find  out,  and  I  have    ^. 
tried.'^ 

"  How  long  has  he  been  here  ?'* 

"  0  a  month  or  two — since  the  beginning  of  April,  I  believe. 
He  came  over  with  sonpie  friends  of  his — -a  Sir  George  Egerton 
and  his  family; — he  is  going  to  Canada,  to  be  established  in 
«ome  post  there,  I  forget  what ;  and  they  are  spending  part  ot 
thft  summer  here  before  they  fix  themselves  at  the  North.  It  is 
easy  to  see  what  thei/  are  here  for, — they  are  strangers  and 
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amusing  themselves;  but  Mr.  Carlcton  is  at  home,  End  not 
amusing  himself,  at  least  he  don't  seem  to  be.  He  goes  about 
with  the  Egertons,  but  that  is  just  for  his  friendshij)  for  them  ; 
and  he  puzzles  me.  He  don't  know  whether  he  is  going  to 
Niagara, —  ho  has  been  once  already — and  'perhaps*  he  may  go 
to  Canada, — and  *  possibly'  he  will  make  a  journey  to  the  West, 
— and  I  can't  find  out  that  he  wants  anything  ia  particular," 

"  Perhaps  he  don't  mean  that  you  shall,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Perhapf/  he  don't ;  but  you  see  that  aggravates  my  state  of 
mind  to  a  distressing  degree.  And  then  I'm  afraid  ne  will  go 
somewhere  where  I  can't  keep  watch  of  him ! — ** 

Fleda  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  Perhaps  he  was  tired  of  home  and  came  for  mere  weari- 
ness.'' 

"  Weariness!  it's  my  opinion  he  has  no  idea  there  is  such  a 
word  in  the  language,— I  am  certain  if  he  heard  it  he  would  call 
for  a  dictionary  the  next  minute.  Why  at  Carleton  it  seems  to 
me  he  was  half  the  time  on  horseback,  flying  about  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  ;  and  when  he  is  in  the  house  he  is 
alwaya  at  work  at  something ;  it's  a  piece  of  condescension  to  get 
him  to  attend  to  you  at  all ;  only  when  he  does,  mj  dear  Fleda ! 
— he  is  so  enchanting  that  you  live  in  a  state  of  delight  till  nexib 
time.  And  yet  I  never  could  get  him  to  pay  mo  a  compliment  to 
this  minute, — I  tried  two  or  t&ee  times,  and  he  rewarded  me  with 
some  very  rude  speeches." 

"Rude!"  said  Fleda. 

*'  Yes, — that  is,  they  were  the  most  graceful  and  fascinating 
things  possible,  but  they  would  have  been  rudeness  in  anybody 
else.  Where  is  mamma?"  said  Constance  with  another  comic. 
counterfeit  of  distress.  "  My  dear  Fleda,  it's  the  most  capti- 
vating thing  to  breakfast  at  Carleton ! — " 

*^  I  have  no  idea  the  bread  and  butter  is  sweeter  there  than  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  world,"  said  Fleda. 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  bread  and  butter,"  said  Constance, 
**  but  those  exquisite  little  sugar-dishes  !  My  dear  Fleda,  every 
one  has  his  own  sugar-dish  and  cream-ewer — the  loveliest  little 
things  1 — 

"  I  have  heard  of  such  things  before,"  said  Fleda. 

"  I  don't  care  about  the  bread  and  butter,"  said  Constance ; 
^  eating  is  immaterial,  with  those  perfect  little  things  right  oppo- 
site to  me.  They  weren't  like  any  you  ever  saw,  Fleda — the 
sugar-bowl  was  just  a  little  plain  oval  box,  with  the  lid  on  a 
hinge,  and  not  a  bit  of  chasing,  only  the  arms  on  the  cover ;  like 
nothing  I  ever  saw  but  an  old-fashioned  silver  tea-caddy ;  and  the 
cream-jug  a  little  straight  up-and-down  thing  to  match,  iiamma 
said  they  were  clumsy,  but  they  be\\'itched  me ! — ** 
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*I  think  everything  bemtched  you,"  said  Fleda  smiling. 
*  Can't  your  head  stand  a  sugar-dish  and  milk-cup  V* 

"  My  dear  Fleda,  I  never  had  your  superiority  to  the  ordinary 
weaknesses  of  human  nature — I  can  stand  one  sugar-bowl,  but  I 
confess  myself  overcome  by  a  dozen.  How  we  have  all  wanted 
to  see  you,  Fleda !  and  papa ;  you  have  captivated  papa ;  and  he 
says — ^*' 

"  Never  mind — don*t  tell  me  what  he  says,"  said  Fleda. 

"  There — that's  your  modesty,  that  everybody  raves  about — 
I  wish  I  could  catch  it.  Fleda,  where  did  you  get  that  little 
Bible  ? — while  I  was  waiting  for  you  I  tried  to  soothe  my  restless 
anticipations  with  examining  all  the  things  in  all  the  rooms ; — 
\vhere  did  you  get  it  1" 

"  It  was  given  me  a  long  while  ago,"  said  Fleda. 

**  But  it  is  real  gold  on  the  outside  ! — the  clasps  and  all — do 
you  know  it  ?  it  is  not  washed." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Fleda  smiling ;  "  and  it  is  better  than  gold 
inside." 

"  Wasn't  that  mamma's  favourite  Mr.  Olmney  that  parted 
fh>m  you  at  the  gate  V*  said  Constance  after  a  minute's  silence, 

"  Yes." 

**  Is  he  a  favourite  of  yours  too  ]" 

**  You  must  define  what  you  mean  by  a  fiavourite  ?"  said 
Fleda  gravely. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  him  ?  " 

"  I  believe  everybody  likes  him,"  said  Fleda,  colouring  and 
•vexed  at  herself  that  she  could  not  help  it.  The  bright  eyes 
opposite  her  took  note  of  the  fact  with  a  suffideutly  wide-awake 


"  He's  very  good ! "  said  Constance  hugging  herself,  and 
taking  a  fresh  supply  of  butter, — "  but  don't  let  him  know  I  have 
been  to  see  you  or  he'll  tell  you  all  sorts  of  evil  things  about  me 
for  fear  vou  should  innocently  be  contaminated.  Don't  you  like 
to  be  taken  care  of  1 " 

«  Very  much,"  said  Fleda  smiling, — ^"  by  people  that  know 
how." 

"  I  can't  bear  it  1 "  said  Constance,  apparently  with  great  sin- 
cerity ; — "  I  think  it  is  the  most  impertinent  thing  in  the  world 
people  can  do.  I  can't  endure  it — except  from — !  Oh  my  dear 
ileaa !  it  is  perfect  luxury  to  have  him  put  a  shawl  round  your 
shoulders ! — " 

**  Fleda,"  said  Earl  Douglass,  putting  his  head  in  from  the 
kitchen,  and  before  he  said  any  more  bobbing  it  frankly  at  Miss 
Evelyn,  half  in  acknowledgment  of  her  presence  and  half  as  it 
fleemed  an  apology  for  his  own, — "  Fleda,  wiU  you  let  Barby  pack 
up  something  'nother  for  the  men's  hmch  ? — my  wifo  would  ha* 
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done  it,  as  slic  had  onght  to,  if  she  wa'n't  down  ^Yith  the  tecik- 
ache,  and  Catherine's  away  on  a  jig  to  Kenton,  and  the  men 
won't  do  so  much  work  on  nothin'  and  I  can't  say  nothin*  to  'em 
if  they  don't ;  and  I'd  like  to  get  that  'ere  clover-field  down  atorc 
night — it's  goin'  to  be  a  fine  spcU  o'  weather.  I  was  agoin'  to 
try  to  get  along  without  it ;  but  I  believe  we  can't." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Fleda.  "  But,  Mr.  Douglass,  you'll  try  the 
experinaent  of  curing  it  in  cocks  1 " 

"  Well  I  don  t  know,"  said  Earl  in  a  tone  of  very  discontented 
acquiescence, — ^**I  don't  see  how  anythin'  should  be  as  sweet 
as  the  sun  for  dryin'  hay — I  know  folks  says  it  is,  and  I've  hccrd 
'em  say  it  is  !  and  they'll  stand  to  it  and  you  can't  beat  'em  ofiT 
the  notion  it  is  ;  but  somehow  or  'nother  I  can't  seem  to  come 
into  it.  I  know  the  sun  makes  sweet  hay^  and  I  think  the  sim 
was  meant  to  make  hay,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  no  sweeter  hay 
than  the  sun  makes ;  it's  as  good  hay  as  you  need  to  have." 

"  But  you  wouldn't  mind  trying  it  Jor  once,  ^Ir.  Douglass, 
jastforme?" 

*'  I'll  do  just  what  you  please,"  said  he  with  a  little  excul- 
patory shake  of  his  head; — ^  'tain't  my  concern — ^it's  no  concern 
of  mme — the  gain  or  the  loss  '11  be  your'n,  and  it's  fair  you 
should  have  the  gain  or  the  loss,  whichever  on  'em  you  choose 
to  have.    I'll  put  it  in  cocks — how  much  heft  should  be  in  'em  V* 

"  About  anundrcd  pounds — and  you  don't  want  to  cut  anj 
more  than  you  can  put  up  to-night,  Mr.  Douglass.   We'll  try  it." 

"  Very  good !  And  you'll  send  along  somethin'  for  the  men — 
Barby  knows,"  said  Earl,  bobbing  his  head  again  intelligently  at 
Fleda, — **  there's  four  on  'em  and  it  takes  somethin'  to  feed 'em — 
workin*  men  'U  put  away  a  good  deal  o'  meat." 

He  withdrew  his  head  and  closed  the  door,  happily  for  Con- 
stance, who  went  off  into  a  succession  of  ecstatic  convulsions. 

"  What  time  of  day  do  your  eccentric  hay-makers  prefer  for 
the  rest  of  their  meals,  if  they  lunch  at  three  o'clock  1  I  never 
heard  anything  so  original  in  my  life." 

"  This  is  lunch  niunber  two,"  said  Meda,  smiling ;  **  luncb 
number  one  is  about  ten  in  the  morning ;  and  dinner  at  twelve."  • 

"  And  do  they  gladden  their  f  anaihes  with  their  presence  at 
the  other  ordinary  convivial  occasions  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  what  do  they  have  for  lunch  ?  " 

"  Varieties.  Bread  and  cheese,  and  pies,  and  Quirl-cakes ;  at 
every  other  meal  they  have  meat." 

"  Horrid  creatures  I " 

"  It  is  only  during  haying  and  harvesting.'* 

"  And  you  have  to  see  to  all  this !  poor  little  Fleda !  I 
declare,  if  I  was  you — I'd  do  something  ! — 
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^  No,"  sud  Fleda  quielJy,  '^  Mrs.  Douglass  and  Barby  manage 
the  lunclx  between  them.    I  am  not  at  all  desperate." 

"  But  to  have  to  talk  to  these  people  !  ** 

^  Earl  Douglass  is  not  a  very  polished  specimen,^*  said  Fleda, 
smiling ;  **  but  I  assure  you  in  some  of '  these  people*  there  is  an 
amount  of  goodness  and  wit,  and  shrewd  practical  sense  and 
judgment,  that  would  utterly  distance  many  of  those  that  would 
call  them  bears/' 

Constance  looked  a  eood  deal  more  than  she  said. 

'^  My  dear  little  Reda !  you*re  too  sensible  tor  anything ;  but 
as  I  don't  like  sense  from  anybody  but  Mr.  Carleton  I  would 
rather  look  at  you  in  the  capacity  of  a  rose,  smiling  a  gentle 
rebuke  upon  me  while  I  talk  nons^ose.** 

And  she  did  talk,  and  l«leda  did  smile  and  laugh,  in  spite  of 
herself,  till  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  her  other  daughters  made  their 
appearance. 

Th^  Barby  said  she  thought  they'd  have  talked  the  house 
down ;  and  she  expected  there'd  be  nothing  left  of  Fleda  after  aJl 
the  kissing  she  got.  But  it  was  not  too  much  lor  Fleda*s  pleasure. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  was  so  tenderly  kind,  and  Miss  Evelyn  as  caressing  as 
lier  sister  had  been,  and  Edith,  who  was  but  a  child,  so  joyously 
delighted,  that  Fleda's  eyes  were  swimming  in  happiness  as  she 
looked  irom  one  to  the  other,  and  she  coidd  hardly  answer  kisses 
and  questiona  fast  enou^. 

''Them  is  good-looking  enough  girls,**  said  Barby  as  Fleda 
came  back  to  the  house  after  seeing  uiem  to  their  carriage, — ^  if 
they  knoVd  how  to  dress  themselves.  I  never  see  this  ny-away 
one  afore — I  knowed  the  old  one  as  soon  as  I  deeped  my  eyes 
onto  her.    Be  they  stopping  at  the  Pool  again )  ** 

"Yes.** 

"  Well  when  are  you  going  up  there  to  see  *em  ?  ** 

*  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda  quietly.  And  then  sighing  as  the 
thought  of  her  aunt  came  into  her  head  she  went  o&  to  find  her 
and  bring  her  down. 

Fledsus  brow  was  sobered,  and  her  spirits  were  in  a  flutter 
that  was  not  all  of  happiness,  and  that  threatened  not  to  settle 
down  quietly.  But  as  she  went  slowly  up  the  stairs  futh's  hand 
was  laid,  even  as  her  own  grasped  the  balusters,  on  the  promise, 

"  All  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are  mercy  and  truth  unto  such  as 
keep  his  covenant  and  his  testimonies.** 

She  set  &ith*s  foot  down  on  those  sure  stepping-stones ;  and 
she  opened  her  aunt's  door  and  looked  in  with  a  face  that  waa 
neither  troubled  nor  afraid* 
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Ani,  ItTo  miases  not  xnticli. 

£ifi^    No ;  ho  doth  but  Tniatalce  the  tnith  totally. 

TempeaL 

It  "was  the  very  next  morning  that  several  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  gathered  on  the  piazza  of  the  hotel  at  Montepoole,  to  brace 
minds  or  appetites  with  the  sweet  mountain  air  while  waiting 
for  breakfast.  As  they  stood  there  a  young  countryman  came 
by  bearing  on  his  hip  a  large  basket  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

"  O  look  at  those  lovely  strawberries !  '*  exclaimed  Constance 
Evelyn  running  down  the  steps. — "Stop  if  you  please — where  ai*e 
you  going  with  these  ?  " 

"  Mann  ! "  responded  the  somewhat  startled  carrier. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  'i  ** 

**  I  ain't  going  to  do  nothin'  with  'em." 

**  Whose  are  they  ?    Are  they  for  sale  ? " 

"  Well,  'twon't  deu  no  harm,  as  I  know,"  said  the  young  man 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  for  the  fingers  of  Constance  were 
already  hovering  over  the  dainty  httle  leaf-strewn  baskets  and 
her  eyes  complacently  searching  for  the  most  promising; — "I 
ha'n't  got  nothin'  to  deu  with  'em." 

**  Constance ! "  said  Mrs*  Evelyn  from  the  piazza, — *'  don't 
take  that  I    I  dare  say  they  are  for  Mr.  Sweet." 

"  Well,  mamma ! — ^  said  Constance  with  great  equanimity, — 
"  Mr.  Sweet  gets  them  for  me,  and  I  only  save  him  the  trouble 
of  spoiling  them.  My  taste  leads  me  to  prefer  the  simplicity  of 
primitive  arrangements  this  morning." 

*'  Young  man  1 "  called  out  the  landlady's  reproving  voice, 
*^  won't  you  never  recollect  to  bring  that  basket  round  the  back 
way ! " 

"  'Tain't  no  handier  than  this  way,"  said  Philctus,  vvith  so 
much  belligerent  demonstration  that  the  landlady  thouglit  best 
in  presence  of  her  guests  to  give  over  the  question. 

"  AVhere  do  you  get  them  1 "  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, 

«  How  ?— "  said  Philctus. 

"  Where  do  they  come  from  ?    Are  they  fresh  picked  ? " 
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"  Jiist  afore  I  started." 

"  Started  from  where  ?  **  said  a  gentleman  standing  by  Mrs. 
"Evelyn. 

"  From  jMr.  Bossitur's,  down  to  Queechy." 

"  Mr.  Rossitur's  !  *^  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  ; — "  does  he  send  them 
here  1 " 

"  He  doos  not,"  said  Piiiletus ;  — "  he  doosn*t  keep  to  hum  for 
a  long  sikjU." 

"  Who  does  send  them  then  ?  *'  said  Constance. 

«  Who  doos  ?    It's  Miss  Fliddy  Ringgan." 

"  Mamma! "  exclaimed  Constance  looking  up. 

"  What  does  she  have  to  do  with  it  ? "  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  There  don't  nobody  else  have  nothin'to  deu  with  it — I  guess 
she's  pretty  much  the  hidl,"  said  her  coadjutor.  "Her  and  me 
was  a  picking  them  afore  sunrise.** 

«  All  that  basketful !  " 

"  Tain't  all  strawberries — there's  garden  sass  up  to  the  top." 

"  And  does  she  send  that  too  1 " 

"  She  sends  that  tcu,"  said  Philetus  succinctly. 

"  But  hasn't  she  any  help  in  taking  care  of  the  garden  ]"  said 
Constance. 

"  Yes,  marm — I  calculate  to  help  considerable  in  the  back 
garden — she  won't  let  no  one  into  the  front  where  she  grows  her 
|)0«ics." 

"  But  where  is  Mr.  Hugh  1 " 

«  He's  to  hum." 

"  But  has  he  nothing  to  do  with  all  this  1  does  he  leave  it  all 
to  his  cousin  1 " 

"  He's  to  the  mill." 

"  And  Miss  Ringgan  manages  farm  and  garden  and  all  T*  said 
Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  She  doos,"  said  Philetus. 

And  receiving  a  gratuity  which  he  accepted  without  demon- 
stration of  any  kind  whatever,  the  basket-bearer  at  length  released 
moved  oiF. 

"  Poor  Fleda ! "  said  Miss  Evelyn  as  he  disappeared  with  his 
load. 

*'  She's  a  very  clever  girl,"  said  Mi's.  Evelyn  dismissing  the 
subject. 

"  She's  too  lovely  for  anything ! "  said  Constance.  "  Mr. 
Carleton, — if  you  will  just  imagine  we  are  in  China,  and  intro^ 
duct  a  pair  of  famihar  choi>-sticks  into  this  basket,  I  shall  be 
repaid  for  the  loss  of  a  strawberry  by  the  expression  of  ecstasy 
which  will  immediately  spread  itself  over  your  features.  I  intend 
to  patronise  the  natural  mode  of  eating  in  future.  I  find  the  ends 
of  my  fingers  decidedly  odoriferous." 
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He  smiled  a  little  as  he  complied  with,  the  young  lad/s  invita- 
tion, but  the  expression  of  ecstasy  did  not  coma 

"  Are  Mr.  Bossitur's  circumstances  so  much  reduced]"  hesaid, 
drawing  nearer  to  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

^^Do  you  Imow  theml"  ezdaimed  both  the  daughters  at 
once. 

"  I  knew  Mrs.  Bossitur  very  well  some  years  ago,  when  she 
was  in  Paris." 

"  They  are  all  broken  to  pieces,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  as  Mr. 
Carleton's  eye  went  back  to  her  for  his  answer ; — "Mr.  Rossitur 
failed  and  lost  everything— bankrupt— -a  year  or  two  after  they 
came  borne." 

"  And  what  has  he  been  doing  since  1 " 

"  I  don*t  know ! — trying  to  farm  it  here ;  but  I  am  afraid  he 
has  not  succeeded  wcU — I  am  afraid  not.  They  don't  look  like 
it.  Mrs.  Rossitur  will  not  see  anybody,  and  I  don't  believe  they 
have  done  any  more  than  struggle  for  a  hving  since  they  came 
here." 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Bossitur  now  ?" 

"  He  is  at  the  West  somewhere — Fleda  teHs  mc  he  is  engaged 
in  some  agencies  there ;  but  I  doubt,"  said  lilrs.  Evelyn  shaking 
her  head  compassionately, — "  there  is  more  in  the  name  of  it  than 
anything  else.  He  has  gone  down-hill  sadly  since  his  misfortunes. 
I  am  very  sorrjr  for  them." 

"  And  his  niece  takes  care  of  his  farm  in  the  meantime  7  " 

"  Do  you  know  her  ? "  asked  both  the  Miss  Evelyns  again. 

"  I  can  hardly  say  that,"  he  replied.  "I  had  such  a  pleasure 
formerly.  Do  I  understand  that  she  is  the  person  to  fill  Mr. 
Eossitur's  place  when  he  is  away  1" 

"  So  she  says." 

"  And  so  she  acts,"  says  Constance.  "  I  wish  you  had  heard 
her  yesterday.  It  was  beyond  everything.  We  were  conversing 
very  amicably,  regarding  each  other  through  a  friendly  vista 
formed  by  the  sugar-bowl  and  tearpot,  when  a  horrid  man,  that 
looked  as  if  he  had  slept  all  his  life  m  a  haycock  and  only  waked 
up  to  turn  it  over,  stuck  his  head  in  and  immediately  introduced 
a  clover-field ;  and  Fleda  and  he  went  to  tumbling  about  the 
cocks  till  I  do  assure  you  I  was  deluded  into  a  momentary  belief 
that  hay-making  was  the  principal  end  of  human  nature,  and 
looked  upon  myself  as  a  burden  to  society ;  and  after  I  had  reco- 
vered my  locality  and  ventured  upon  a  sentence  of  gentle  commi- 
seration for  her  sufferings,  Fleda  went  off  into  a  eulogium  upon 
the  intelligence  of  haymakers  in  general  and  the  strength  of  mind 
barbarians  are  universally  known  to  possess." 

The  manner  still  more  than  the  matter  of  this  speech  was 
beyond  the  withstanding  of  any  good-natured  muscles^  though 
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the  g€fntlcman*8  smile  'wta  a  grave  one  and  qtdcUy  lort  in  grarity. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  laughed  and  reproved  in  a  breath ;  Init  the  laugh 
-was  admiring*  azkd  i^e  reproof  was  stimulative.  The  bright  eje 
of  Constance  danced  in  return  with  the  mischievous  delight  of 
a  horse  that  has  slipped  his  bridle  and  knows  jou  cui*t  catch 
him. 

<'  And  this  has  been  her  life  ever  since  Mr.  Boasitur  lost  his' 
property  1" 

"  Entirely, — sacrificed  ! — ^  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  with  a  compas- 
sionately resigned  air ; — '^  education,  advantages  and  everything 
given  up ;  and  set  down  here  where  she  has  seen  nobody  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end  but  the  country  peoj^e  about — ^very  sood 
people — but  not  the  kind  of  people  she  ought  to  have  been 
brought  up  among." 

^  Oh,  mamma  T*  said  the  eldest  Miss  EvdLyn,  in  a  deprecatory 
tone^ — "you  shouldn't  talk  so — it  isn't  right — lam  sure  she 
is  very  nice  — nicer  now  than  anybody  else  I  know ;  and  clever 
too." 

"  Nice  ! "  saith  Edith.    « I  wish  / had  such  a  sister  !" 

**  She  is  a  good  girl — a  very  good  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  in  a 
tone  which  would  have  deterred  any  one  from  wishing  to  make 
her  acquaintance. 

"Ajid  happy,  mamma— Fleda  don't  look  miserable — she 
seems  perfectly  happy  and  contented !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,—"  she  has  got  accustomed  to  this 
.state  of  things-— it's  her  life-*- she  makes  delicious  bread  and 
puddings  for  her  aunt,  and  raises  vegetables  for  market,  and  over- 
sees her  uncle's  farm«*s»  and  it  isn't  a  hardship  to  her ;  she  finds 
her  happiness  in  it.  She  is  a  very  good  girl !  but  she  might  have 
been  {node  something  much  better  than  a  farmer's  wife." 

"  You  may  set  your  mma  at  rest  on  titat  subject,  mamma,'* 
said  Constance,  stul  using  her  chop-sticks  with  great  complar 
cency ; — **  it's  my  opinion  that  the  fiumer  is  not  in  e:Listence  who 
is  blei^^  with  such  a  conjugal  futurity.  I  thmk  Fleda's  strong 
pastoral  tastes  are  likely  to  devdope  themselves  in  a  new  direc- 
tion." 

Mrs.  Evelyn  looked  with  a  partial  smile  at  the  pretty  features 
which  the  business  of  eating  the  strawberries  displayed  in  sundry 
novel  and  picturesque  points  of  view;  and  asked  what  she 
meant  ? 

"  I  don't  know, — **  said  Constance,  intent  upon  her  basket, — 
"I  feel  a  friend's  dislaress  for  Mr.  Thorn — its  all  your  doing, 
mamma, — you  won't  be  able  to  look  him  in  the  face  when  we 
have  Fleda  next  fall — I  am  sure  I  shall  not  want  to  look  at  his  t 
Hell  be  too  savage  for  anything." 

«  Mr.  Thorn  !"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 
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**  Yes,"  aaid  Mrs.  Evelyn  in  an  indulgent  tone, — **  he  was  very 
attentive  to  her  last  winter  when  she  was  with  us,  but  she  went 
away  before  anything  was  decided.  I  don't  think  he  has  forgotten 
her. 

*'  I  shouldn't  think  anybody  could  forget  her,"  said  Edith. 

"  I  am  confident  he  would  be  here  at  this  moment,"  said 
Constance,  "  if  he  wasn't  in  London." 

"  But  what  is  *  all  mamma's  doing,'  Constance  1"  inquired  her 
sister. 

"  The  destruction  of  the  peace  of  the  whole  family  of  Thorns 
—  I  shouldn't  sleep  sound  in  my  bed  if  I  were  she  with  such  a 
reflection.  I  look  forward  to  heart-rending  scenes, — with  a  very 
disturbed  state  of  mind." 

^  But  wharti  have  I  done,  my  child  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  Didn't  you  introduce  your  favourite  IVIr.  Olmney  to  Miss 
Ringgan  last  summer?  I  don't  know! — her  native  delicacy 
shrunk  from  making  any  disclosures,  and  of  course  the  tongue  of 
friendship  is  silent, — but  they  were  out  ages  yesterday  while  I 
was  waitmg  for  her,  and  their  parting  at  the  gate  was — I  feel 
myself  unequal  to  the  task  of  describing  it ! "  said  Constance 
ecstatically ; — ^''and  she  was  in  the  most  elevated  tone  of  mind 
dirring  our  whole  interview  afterwards,  and  took  all  my  brilliant 
remarks  with  as  much  coolness  as  if  they  had  been  drops  of  rain 
—more,  I  presume,  considering  that  it  was  hay-time.'* 

"  Did  you  see  him  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  Only  at  that  impracticable  distance,  mamma ;  but  I  intro- 
duced his  name  afterwards  in  my  usual  happy  manner  and  I  found 
that  Miss  Binggan's  cheeks  were  by  no  means  indiflerent  to  it. 
i  didn't  dare  go  any  further." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  it !  I  hope  it  is  so  !"  said  Mrs.  l^velyn 
energetically.  "  It  would  be  a  most  excellent  match.  He  is  a 
charming  young  man  and  would  make  her  veiy  happy." 

**  You  are  exciting  gloomy  feelings  in  Mr.  Carleton's  mind, 
mamma,  by  your  felicitous  suggestions.  Mr.  Carleton, — did  your 
ears  receive  a  faint  announcement  of  ham  and  eggs  which  went 
quite  through  and  through  mine  just  now  1" 

He  bowed  and  handed  the  young  lady  in ;  but  Constance 
declared  that  though  he  sat  beside  her  and  took  care  of  her  at 
breakfast,  he  had  on  one  of  his  intangible  fits  which  drove  her  to 
the  last  extreme  of  impatience  and  captivation. 

The  sun  was  not  much  more  than  two  hours  high  the  next 
morning,  when  a  rider  was  slowly  approaching  Mr.  Rossitur's 
house  from  the  bridge,  walking  his  horse  like  a  man  who  wished 
to  look  well  at  all  he  was  passing.  He  paused  behind  a  clump  of 
locusts  and  rose-acacias  in  the  comer  of  the  courtyard  as  a  figure 
bonneted  and  gloved  came  out  oi  the  house  and  began  to  be  busy 
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among  the  rose-boslies.  Another  figoro  presently  appeared  at 
the  hall  door  and  called  out, 

«  Fleda !—" 

«  WeU,  Barby— " 

This  second  voice  was  hardly  raised,  but  it  came  from  so  much 
nearer  that  the  words  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

"  Mr.  Skillcom  wants  to  know  ii  you're  going  to  fix  the  flowers 
for  him  to  carry?*' 

"  They're  not  ready,  and  it  won't  do  for  him  to  wait — Mr. 
Sweet  must  send  for  them  if  he  wants  them.  Philetus  must  make 
haste  back,  for  you  know  Mr.  Douglass  wants  him  to  help  in  the 
barn  meadow.  Lucas  won't  be  here,  and  now  the  weather  is  so 
fine  I  want  to  make  haste  with  the  hay.'* 

"  Well,  will  you  have  the  samp  for  breakfast  1** 

«  No — we'll  keep  that  for  dinner.  I'll  come  in  and  poach 
some  eggs,  Barby, — if  you'll  make  me  some  thin  pieces  of  toast 
— and  call  me  when  it's  time.    Thin,  Barby." 

The  gentleman  turned  his  horse  and  galloped  back  to  Monte- 
poole. 

Some  disappointment  was  created  among  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Sweet's  guests  that  afternoon  by  the  inteUigence  that  Mr.  Carleton 
purposed  setting  off  the  next  morning  to  join  his  English  friends 
at  Saratoga  on  their  way  to  the  Falls  and  Canada.  Which  pur- 
pose was  duly  carried  into  efiecU 
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With  your  le»ve,  air.  aa*  there  wara  no  man  men  TSyiixig  upon  tiw  fiioo  of  the 
earth,  I  should  not  fancy  him,  hy  SL  Qoarga.-^Every  2Ia»  <nU«/kii  Huawur. 

OcTOBEK  had  com« ;  and  a  &ir  season  and  a  fine  harvest  had 
enabled  Fleda  to  ease  her  mind  by  sending  a  good  remittance  to 
Dr.  Gregory.  The  family  were  still  livinff  upon  her  and  Hugh*s 
energies.    Mr.  Bossitur  talked  of  coming  home,  that  was  alL 

It  sometimes  happened  that  a  pause  in  the  urgency  of 
business  permitted  Hugh  to  take  a  day's  holiday.  One  of  these 
falling  soon  after  the  frosts  had  opened  the  burrs  of  the  chestnut- 
trees  and  the  shells  of  the  hickories,  ileda  seized  ux>on  it  for  a 
nutting  frohc.  They  took  Philetus  and  went  up  to  tne  fine  group 
of  trees  on  the  mountain,  the  most  difiBcult  to  reach  and  the  best 
worth  reaching  of  all  their  nut  wood.  The  sport  was  very  fine ; 
and  after  spoiling  the  trees  Philetus  was  left  to  "  shuck "  and 
bring  home  a  load  of  the  fruit ;  while  Fleda  and  Hugh  took  their 
way  slowly  down  the  mountain.  She  stopped  him,  as  usual,  on 
the  old  look-out  place.  The  leaves  were  just  then  in  their 
richest  colouring ;  and  the  October  skv  in  its  strong  vitali^ 
seemed  to  fill  aJU  inanimate  nature  with  the  breath  of  life.  If 
ever,  then  on  that  day,  to  the  fancy,  "  the  Httle  hills  rejoiced  on 
every  side."  The  woods  stood  thick  with  honours,  and  earth  lay 
fimihng  under  the  tokens  of  the  summer's  harvest  and  the  pro- 
mise for  the  coming  year ;  and  the  wind  came  in  gusts  over  the 
lower  country  and  up  the  hill-side  with  a  hearty  good-will  that 
blew  away  all  vapours,  physical  and  mental,  from  its  path,  bidding 
everything  follow  its  example  and  be  up  and  doing.  Fleda 
drew  a  long  breath  or  two  that  seemed  to  recognise  its  freshening 
power. 

"  How  long  it  seems,"  she  said, — "  how  very  long — ^since  I  was 
here  with  Mr.  Carleton ; — just  nine  years  ago.  How  changed 
everything  is !  I  was  a  little  child  then.  It  seems  such  an  age 
ago!—" 

"  It  is  very  odd  he  didn't  come  to  sec  us,"  said  Hugh. 

**  He  did — don't  you  know  1 — the  very  next  day  after  we 
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heard  he  was  here-*wheQ  most  imluckify  I  was  up  at  aunt 
Miriam^s.** 

^  I  should  think  he  might  haye  come  again,  oonaideriDg  idiat 
friends  vou  tised  to  be.** 

^  I  dare  say  he  would  if  he  had  not  left  Montepoole  so  soon. 
Bat,  dear  Hugh!  I  was  a  mere  child — ^how  could  he  remember 
zne  much  ?** 

"  You  remember  him,"  said  Hugh. 

^  Ah,  but  I  haye  good  reason.  Besides  I  never  forget  any* 
thing.  I  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  see  him — if  I  had 
if 

^  I  wish  the  Evelyns  had  stayed  longer,**  said  Hugh.  **  I 
think  you  have  wanted  something  to  brighten  you  up.  They 
did  you  a  great  deal  of  good  last  year.  I  am  afraid  all  this 
taking  care  of  Philetus  and  Earl  Dou^ass  is  too  much  for  you.** 

Fleda  gave  him  a  very  bright  smile,  half  affection,  half  fun. 

^  Don*t  you  admire  my  management  ?**  said  she.  ^'Because 
I  do.  Philetus  is  firmly  persuaded  that  he  is  an  invaluably 
assistant  to  me  in  the  mystery  of  gardenin|^ :  and  the  origin  of 
Earl  Douglass's  new  ideas  is  so  enveloped  m  mist  that  he  does 
not  himsdf  know  where  they  come  from.  It  was  rich  to  hear  him 
the  other  day  descanting  to  Lucas  upon  the  evil  effects  of  earthing 
up  com  and  the  advantages  of  curing  hay  in  coc^s,  as  to  both 
which  matters  Lucas  is  a  thorough  unbeliever,  and  £ari  was  a 
year  ago.'* 

"  But  that  doesn't  hinder  your  looking  pale  and  thin,  and  a 
great  deal  soberer  than  I  like  to  see  you,**  said  Hugh.  ''  You 
want  a  change,  I  know.  I  don't  know  how  you  are  to  get  it  I 
wish  they  would  send  for  you  to  New  York  again." 

*^  I  don't  know  that  I  should  want  to  go  if  they  did,**  said 
Heda.  ^'Th^  don't  raise  my  spirits,  Hugh.  I  am  amused 
sometimes, — ^I  can't  help  that, — but  such  excessive  gaiety  rather 
makes  me  shrink  within  mysdf ;  I  am  too  out  of  tone  with  it.  Z 
never  feel  more  absolutely  quiet  than  sometimes  when  I  am 
laughing  at  Constance  Evelyn's  mad  sallies — and  sometimes  I 
•cannot  laugh  at  them.  I  do  not  know  what  they  must  think  of 
me  ;  it  is  what  they  can  have  no  means  of  understanding.'* 

**  I  wish  you  didnt  imderstand  it  either,  Fleda.** 

"  But  you  shouldn't  say  that.  I  am  happier  than  they  ar^ 
now,  Hugh, — now  that  you  are  better, — with  ail  their  means  of 
happiness.  They  know  nothing  of  our  quiet  enjoyments ;  they 
must  hve  in  a  whirl  or  they  would  think  they  are  not  living  at 
all ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  all  New  York  can  give  them  the 
real  pleasure  that  I  have  in  such  a  day  as  this.  They  woiild  see 
ahnost  nothing  in  all  this  beauty  that  my  eyes  'drink  in,*  as 
Cowp^  says ;  and  they  would  be  certain  to  quarrel  with  the 
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windy  that  to  me  is  like  tbe  shake  of  an  old  friend's  hand.  Deli- 
cious ! — "  said  Flcda,  as  the  wind  rewarded  this  cidogium  with  a 
very  hearty  shake  indeed. 

"  I  believe  you  would  make  friends  with  everything,  Fleda,** 
said  Hugh  laughing. 

"  The  wind  is  idways  that  to  me,**  said  Fleda, — "not  always 
.  in  such  a  cheerful  mood  as  to-day,  though.  It  talks  to  me  often 
j  of  a  thousand  old-time  things  and  sighs  over  them  with  me  —  a 
A  most  sympathising  friend  1 — but  to-day  he  invites  me  to  a  waltz 

w  —Come ! '' 

*l        And  pulling  Hugh  after  her  away  she  went  down  the  rocky 

t  path,  with  a  step  too  light  to  care  for  the  stones  ;  the  little  feet 

capering  down  the  mountain  with  a  disdain  of  the  ground  that 

made  Hugh  smile  to  see  her ;  and  eyes  dancing  for  company  ;  till 

they  reached  the  lower  woodland. 

"  A  most  spirited  waltz  !  *'  said  Hugh. 

"  And  a  most  slack  partner.  Why  didn't  you  keep  me  com- 
pany 1 " 

*^  I  never  was  made  for  waltzing,"  said  Hugh  shaking  his 
head. 

''  Not  to  the  tunc  of  the  Korth  wind  ?  That  has  done  me 
good,  Hugh." 

"  So  I  should  judge,  by  your  cheeks." 

"Poverty  need  not  always  make  people  poor,"  said  Fleda 
taking  breath  and  his  arm  together.  "  jTou  and  I  are  rich, 
Hugh." 

*^  And  our  riches  cannot  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly 
away,"  said  Hugh. 

"  No,  but  besides  thbse  riches — there  are  the  pleasures  of  the 
eye  and  the  mind  that  one  may  enjoy  everywhere — everywhere 
in  the  country  at  least — unless  poverty  bear  one  down  very  hard ; 
and  they  are  some  of  the  purest  and  most  satisfying  of  any.  O 
the  blessing  of  a  good  education !  how  it  makes  one  independent 
of  circumstances." 

"  And  circumstances  are  education  too,"  said  Hugh  smiling. 
^  I  dare  say  we  should  not  appreciate  our  mountains  and  woods 
80  well  if  we  had  had  our  old  plenty  of  everything  else." 

"  I  always  loved  them,"  said  Fleda.  "  But  what  good  company 
they  have  been  to  us  for  years  past^  Hugh ; — to  me  especially ;  I 
have  more  reason  to  love  them." 

Thev  walked  on  quietly  and  soberly  to  the  brow  of  the  table- 
land, where  they  parted ;  Hugh  being  obliged  to  go  home,  and 
fleda  wishing  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  aunt  Miriam. 

She  turned  on  alone  to  take  the  way  to  the  high-road  and 
went  softly  on,  no  longer  certainly  in  the  momentary  spirits  with 
whidi  she  had  shaken  hands  with  the  wind  and  skipped  down 
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the  mountain ;  but  feeling,  and  thankful  that  she  felt,  a  cheerfiil 
patience  to  tread  the  dusty  highway  of  life. 

The  old  lady  had  been  rather  ailing,  and  from  one  or  two 
expressions  she  had  let  fallFleda  could  not  help  thinking  that  she 
looked  upon  her  ailments  with  a  much  more  serious  eye  than 
anybody  else  thought  was  called  for.  It  did  not,  however,  appear 
to-day.  She  was  not  worse,  and  Fleda's  slight  anxious  feeling 
could  find  nothing  to  justify  it,  if  it  were  not  the  very  calm  and 
quietly  happy  face  and  manner  of  the  old  lady ;  and  that  if  it 
had  something  to  alarm,  did  much  more  to  soothe.  Fleda  had  sat 
with  her  a  long  time,  patience  and  cheerfulness  all  the  while 
unconsciously  growing  in  her  company ;  when  catching  up  her 
bonnet  with  a  sudden  haste  very  unlike  her  usual  coUcctedness  of 
manner  Fleda  kissed  her  aunt  and  was  rushing  away. 

**  But  stop  ! — where  are  you  going,  Fleda  V* 

**  Home,  aunt  Miriam — I  must — don't  keep  me  ! " 

"  But  what  are  you  going  that  way  for  1  you  can't  go  home 
that  way?" 

"Yes  I  can." 

"HowT 

"  I  can  cross  the  blackberry  hill  behind  the  bam  and  then 
over  the  cast  hill,  and  then  there's  nothing  but  the  watercress 
meadow." 

"  I  sha'n't  let  you  go  that  way  alone — sit  down  and  tell  me 
what  you  mean, — ^what  is  this  desperate  hurry  ?" 

But  with  equal  precipitation  Fleda  had  cast  her  bonnet  out  of 
sight  behind  the  table,  and  the  next  moment  turned  with  the 
utmost  possible  quietness  to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Olmney.  Aunt 
Miriam  had  presenot  of  mind  enough  to  make  no  remark  and 
receive  the  young  gentleman  with  her  usual  dignity  and  kindness. 

He  stayed  some  time,  but  Fleda's  hurry  seemed  to  have  for- 
saken her.  She  had  seized  upon  an  interminable  long  grey 
stocking  her  aunt  was  knitting,  and  sat  in  the  comer  working  at 
it  most  diligently,  without  raising  her  eyes  unless  spoken  to. 

*•  Do  you  give  yourself  no  rest  at  home  or  abroad,  Miss 
Fleda  ?"  said  tne  gentleman. 

"  Put  that  stocking  down,  Fleda,"  said  her  aunt ;  "  it  is  in  no 
huny." 

"  I  like  to  do  it,  aunt  Miriam." 

But  she  felt  with  warming  cheeks  that  she  did  not  like  to  do 
it  with  two  people  sitting  still  and  looking  at  her.  The  gentleman 
presently  rose. 

"  Don't  go  till  we  have  had  tea,  Mr.  Olmney,"  said  Mrs. 
Humfield. 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am, — I  cannot  stay,  I  believe, — unless  Miss 
Fleda  will  let  me  take  care  of  her  down  the  hill  by  and  by." 

24 
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"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Olmney,"  said  Fleda,  "  but  Ifun  not  going 
home  before  night,  unless  they  send  for  me." 

^  I  am  afmd,"  said  he  looking  at  her,  ^'  that  the  agricultural 
turn  has  proved  an  over-match  for  your  energies.** 

**  The  farm  don*t  complain  of  me,  does  it  V*  said  Fleda,  look- 
ing up  at  him  with  a  comic  grave  expression  of  countenance. 

"  No,"  said  he  laughing, — "  certainly  not ;  but — if  you  will 
forgive  me  for  saying  so — I  think  you  complain  of  it, — ^tacitly, — 
and  that  wiU  raise  a  good  many  complaints  in  other  quarters — if 
you  do  not  take  care  of  yoursel£" 

He  shook  hands  and  left  them  ;  aadMrs.Hum£eld8at  silently 
looking  at  Fleda,  who  on  her  part  looked  at  nothing  but  the  grey- 
stocking. 

"What  is  all  this,  Fleda r 

**  What  is  what,  aunt  Miriam  ]"  said  Fleda,  picking  up  a  stitch 
"with  desperate  diligence. 

"Why  did  you  want  to  run  away  from  Mr.  Olmney  V* 

*  I  didn't  wish  to  be  delayed — I  wanted  to  get  home." 

*  Then  why  wouldn't  you  let  him  go  home  with  you  1** 

*  I  liked  better  to  go  alone,  aunt  Miriam." 
«  Don't  you  like  him,  Fleda  ?" 

*  Certainly,  aunt  Miriam — ^very  much." 

*  I  think  he  likes  you,  Fleda,"  said  her  aunt  smiling. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,"  said  Fleda  with  great  gravity. 

Mrs.  Plumneld  looked  at  her  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence  and 
then  said, 

"  Fleda,  love,  come  over  here  and  sit  by  me  and  tell  me  what 
you  mean.  Why  are  you  aorrj  1  It  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  think  of  it." 

But  Fleda  did  not  budge  from  her  seat  or  her  stocking  and 
seemed  tongue-tied.    Mrs.  Plumfield  pressed  for  an  answer. 

"  Because,  aunt  Miriam,"  said  Fleda,  with  the  prettiest  red 
cheeks  in  the  world  but  speaking  very  clearly  and  steadily, — "  my 
liking  only  goes  to  a  point  wHch  I  am  atraid  will  not  satisfy 
either  him  or  you." 

"  But  why  ■?— it  will  go  further.'* 

«  No,  ma'am." 

**  Why  not  ?  why  do  you  say  so  1** 

**  Because  I  must  if  you  ask  me." 

"  But  what  can  be  more  excellent  and  estimable,  Fleda  ? — who 
•ould  be  more  worth  iking  ?  I  should  have  thought  he  would 
cist  please  you.  He  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  young  men  I  have 
ever  seen.** 

"  Dear  aunt  Miriam !"  said  Fleda  looking  up  beseechingly,— 
*why  should  we  talk  about  it  V* 
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"  Because  I  want  to  understand  yon,  ileda,  and  to  be  suze 
tliat  you  undeiBtand  yoursell*' 

"  I  do,"  said  Meda,  quietly  and  with  a  quiyering  lip. 

'^  What  is  there  that  vou  dislike  about  Mr.  Olnmey  V 

**  Nothing  in  the  world,  aunt  Miriam." 

^  Th^i  what  is  the  reason  you  cannot  like  him  enough  ?" 

^  Because,  aunt  Miriam,"  said  Fleda,  speaking  in  desperation, 
*'  there  isn't  enough  of  him.  He  is  very  good  and  excellent  in 
every  way — nobody  feels  that  more  than  I  do — I  don't  want  to 
say  a  word  against  him  ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  has  a  very  strong 
mind^  and  he  isn't  cultivated  enouj^" 

"  But  you  cannot  have  everythmg,  Fleda*'' 

"  No,  ma'am — ^I  don't  expect  it." 

'^  I  am  afraid  you  have  set  up  too  high  a  standard  for  your- 
self," said  Mrs.  Plumfield,  looking  rather  Rubied. 

^  I  don't  think  that  is  possible,  aunt  Miriam." 

'^  But  I  am  a&aid  it  will  prevent  your  ever  liking  anybody  ?" 

**  It  will  not  prevent  my  liking  the  friends  I  have  already — ^it 
may  prevent  my  leaving  them  for  somebody  else,"  said  Flcd% 
with  a  gravity  that  was  touching  in  its  expression. 

"  But  Mr.  Olmney  is  sensible, — and  well  educated." 

"  Yes,  but  his  tastes  are  not.  He  could  not  at  all  enter  into  a 
great  many  things  that  give  me  the  most  pleasure.  I  do  not 
think  he  quite  understands  above  half  of  what  I  say  to  him." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?    I  know  he  admires  you,  ileda." 

'^  Ah  but  that  is  only  half  enough,  you  see,  aunt  Miriam,  imles» 
I  could  admire  him  too." 

Mrs.  Flumfield  looked  at  her  in  some  difficulty ; — ^Mr.  Olmney 
was  not  the  only  one,  clearly,  whose  powers  of  comprehension 
were  not  equal  to  the  subject. 

^'  Fleda,"  said  her  aunt  inquiringly, — ^^is  there  anybody  else- 
that  has  put  Mr.  Olmney  out  of  your  head  ?" 

"  Nobody  in  the  world !"  exclaimed  Fleda  with  a  frank  look 
and  tone  of  astonishment  at  the  question,  and  cheeks  colouring 
as  promptly.  ^  How  could  you  aie^  ? — But  he  never  was  in  my 
head,  aunt  Miriam." 

**  Mr.  Thorn  1"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield. 

"  Mr.  Thorn  1 "  said  Fleda  indignantly.  *  Don't  you  know  mei 
better  than  that,  aunt  Miriam  ?    But  you  do  not  know  him." 

"  I  believe  I  know  you,  dear  Fleda,  but  I  heard  he  had  paid 
you  a  great  deal  of  attention  last  year ;  and  you  would  not  have 
Been  the  first  unsuspecting  na^e  that  has  been  mistaken." 

Fleda  was  silent,  flushed,  and  disturbed ;  and  Mrs.  Plumfield 
was  silent  and  meditatkg ;  when  Hugh  came  in.  He  came  to 
fetch  Fleda  home.    Dr.  Gregory  had  arrived.    In  haste  again 
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Fleda  sought  lier  bonnet,  and  exchanging  a  more  than  usually 
wistful  and  affectionate  kiss  and  embrace  with  her  aunt,  set  ok 
with  Hugh  down  the  hilL 

Hugh  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  her  all  the  way  home,  of 
which  Fleda*s  ears  alone  took  the  benefit,  for  her  understanding 
received  none  of  it ;  and  when  she  at  last  came  into  the  break- 
fast-room where  the  doctor  was  sitting,  the  fact  of  his  being  there 
was  the  only  one  which  had  entered  her  mind. 

"  Here  she  is ! — I  declare  !"  said  the  doctor,  holding  her  back 
to  look  at  her  after  the  first  greetings  had  passed, — ^^FU  be 
hanged  if  you  ain't  handsome  !^Now  what's  the  use  of  pinking 
your  cheel^  any  more  at  that,  as  if  you  didn't  know  it  before  9 — 
eh?" 

"  I  will  always  do  my  best  to  deserve  your  good  opinion,  sir," 
said  Fleda  laughing. 

"  Well  sit  down  now,"  said  he  shaking  his  head,  **  and  pour 
mo  out  a  cuj>  of  tea — ^your  mother  can't  make  it  right.** 

And  sipping  his  tea,  for  some  time  the  old  doctor  sat  listening 
to  Mrs.  Bossitur  and  eating  bread  and  butter  ;  saying  little,  but 
casting  a  very  frequent  glance  at  the  figure  opposite  him  behind 
the  tea-board. 

**  I  am  afraid,"  said  he  after  a  while,  "that  your  care  for  my 
good  opinion  won*t  outlast  an  occasion.  Is  tkat  the  way  you  look 
for  every  day  ?'* 

The  colour  came  with  the  smile  ;  but  the  old  doctor  looked  at 
ihcr  in  a  way  that  made  the  tears  come  too.  He  turned  his  eyes 
to  Mrs.  Rossitur  for  an  explanation. 

"  She  is  well,**  said  Mrs.  Bossitur  fondly, — '*she  has  been  very 
well— except  her  old  headaches  now  and  then ; — I  think  she  has 
grown  rather  thin,  lately.** 

"  Thin  r*  said  the  old  doctor,— "etherealised  to  a  mere  abstract 
of  herself ;  only  that  is  a  very  bad  figure,  for  an  abstract  should 
have  all  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  subject ;  and  I  should  say 
you  had  little  left  but  pure  spirit.  You  are  the  best  proof  I  ever 
saw  of  the  principle  of  the  homoeopaths — I  see  now  that  though  a 
little  com  may  fatten  a  man,  a  great  deal  may  bo  the  death  of  him.** 

"  But  I  have  tried  it  both  wajrs,  unde  Orrin,**  said  Fleda 
laughing.  *  I  ought  to  be  a  happy  medium  between  plethora 
and  starvation.    I  am  pretty  substantial,  what  there  is  of  me." 

"  Substantial  !**  said  the  doctor ;  "  you  look  as  substantial  a 
personage  as  your  old  friend  the  *  faire  Una,'  just  about.  "Well 
prepare  yourself,  gentle  Saxon,  to  ride  home  with  mo  the  day 
after  to-morrow.    Fll  try  a  little  humanising  regimen  with  you." 

^  I  don't  think  that  is  possible,  uncle  Orrin,"  said  Fleda 
gently. 

"  We'll  talk  about  the  possibility  afterwards — at  present  all 
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you  have  to  do  is  to  get  ready.  If  you  raiae  difficulties  you  will 
find  me  a  very  Hercules  to  clear  them  away — I'm  substantial 
enough  I  can  tell  you — so  it*s  just  as  well  to'  spare  yoursdf  and 
me  the  trouble." 

'^  There  are  no  difficulties^* *  Mrs.  Eossitur  and  Hugh  said  both 
at  once. 

"  I  knew  there  weren't.  Put  a  pair  or  two  of  clean  stockings 
in  your  trunk — that's  all  you  want — Mrs.  Pritcliard  and  I  will 
find  the  rest.  There's  the  people  in  Fourteenth  Street  want  you 
the  first  of  November  and  I  want  you  all  the  time  till  then,  and 
longer  too. — Stop — Pve  got  a  missive  of  some  sort  here  for  , 
you—'* 

He  foisted  out  of  his  breast-pocket  a  little  package  of  notes  ; 
one  from  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  one  from  Florence  begging  Fleda  to 
come  to  them  at  the  time  the  doctor  had  named ;  the  third  from 
Constance. 

"  ^Iy  darling  little  Fleda, 

"  I  am  dying  to  see  you — so  pack  up  and  oome  down  with 
Dr.  Gregory  if  the  least  spark  of  regard  for  me  is  slumbering  in 
your  breast — Mamma  and  Florence  are  writing  to  beg  you, — ^but 
though  an  insignificant  member  of  the  family,  considering  that 
instead  of  being  '  next  to  head'  only  httle  Edith  prevents  my 
being  at  the  less  dignified  end  of  this  branch  of  the  social  system, 
— I  could  not  prevail  upon  myself  to  let  the  representations  of 
my  respected  elders  go  unsupported  by  mine— especially  as  I  felt 
persuaded  of  the  superior  efficacy  of  the  motives  I  had  it  in  my 
power  to  present  to  your  truly  philanthropical  mind. 

"  I  am  in  a  state  of  mind  that  baffles  description — Mr.  Carle- 
ton  is  going  home  ! ! 

"  I  have  not  worn  earrings  in  my  cat's  for  a  fortnight — my 
personal  appearance  is  become  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me — 
any  description  of  mental  exertion  is  excruciating — I  sit  con- 
stantly Hstening  for  the  ringing  of  the  door-bell,  and  when  it- 
sounds  I  rush  frantically  to  the  head  of  the  staircase  and  look 
over  to  see  who  it  is — the  mere  sight  of  pen  and  ink  excites 
dchrious  ideas — ^judge  what  I  suffer  in  writing  to  you — 

"  To  make  the  matter  worse  (if  it  could  be)  I  have  been  in- 
formed privately  that  he  is  going  homo  to  crown  at  the  altar  of 
Hymen  an  old  attachment  to  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  England's 
daughters.    Conceive  the  complication  of  my  feehngs ! 

"  Nothing  is  left  me  but  the  resources  of  friendship — so  come, 
darling  Fleda,  before  a  barrier  of  ice  interposes  itself  between  my 
chilled  heart  and  your  sympathy. 

"  Mr.  Thorn's  state  would  move  my  pity  if  I  were  capable  of 
being  moved  by  anything — ^by  this  you  will  comprehend  he  is  re- 
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tanned.  He  has  been  informed  by  somebody  tbat  there  is  a  w^lf 
in  sheep's  ctothing  prowling  about  Queechy,  and  his  head  is  fQled 
with  the  idea  that  you  have  feUen  a  victim,  of  which  in  mjrcahner 

moments  I  have  m  vain  endeavoured  to  dispossess  him. 

Every  moniing  we  are  wakened  up  at  an  unseasonable  hour  by  a 
furious  ringing  at  the  door-bdl — Joe  Manton  pulls  off  his  night- 
cap and  slowly  descending  the  stairs  opens  the  door  and  finds 
Mr.  Thorn,  who  inquires  distractedly  whether  Miss  Binggan  has 
arrived  ;  and  being  answered  in  the  negative  gloomily  walks  off 
towards  the  East  river. — The  state  of  anxiety  in  which  his  mother 
is  thereby  kept  is  rapidly  depriving  her  of  all  her  flesh — but  we 
have  directed  Joe  lately  to  rephr  *  No,  sir,  but  she  is  expected,'— 
upon  which  Mr.  Thorn  regularfy  smiles  feintly  and  rewards  the 
*  fowling-piece'  with  a  quarter  dollar. — 

*'  So  make  haste,  dear  Fleda^  or  I  shall  feel  that  we  are  acting 
the  part  of  innocent  swindlers. 

«  C.  K" 

There  was  but  one  Toiee  at  home  on  the  point  whether  Meda 
ahmdd  go.    So  she  went 
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Host.    Now,  my  joxmg  n^tteBt !  metMnks  you're  allcholy ',  I  pngr 

you,  why  is  it? 
Jul    Marry,  mine  host,  becauM  I  caaaot  be  merry. 

2'iooGeiitkmeno  Fenmo. 

Some  nightd  after  their  atmjl  the  doctor  and  Fieda  T^re  seated 
at  tea  in  the  little  snug  old-fashioned  back  parlour,  where  the 
doctor*8  nicest  of  housekeepers,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  had  made  it 
ready  for  them.  In  general  Mrs.  Pritchard  herself  poured  it  out 
for  the  doctor,  but  she  descended  most  oheerfuUy  from  her  post 
of  elevation  whenever  Fleda  was  there  to  fill  it. 

The  doctor  and  Fleda  sat  cosil  jr  looking  at  each  other  across 
the  toast  and  chipped  bee^  their  glances  grazing  the  tea-urn 
which  was  just  on  one  side  of  their  range  of  vision.  A  com- 
fortable Liverpool  coal-fire  in  a  state  of  repletion  burned  away 
indolently  and  gave  everything  else  in  the  room  somewhat  of 
its  own  look  of  sonsy  independence.  Except  perhaps  the  deli- 
cate creature  at  whom  the  the  doctor  between  sips  of  his  tea 
took  rather  wistfid  observations. 

^  When  are  you  going  to  Mrs.  Evelyn  1  **  he  said,  breaking  the 
aOcnce. 

"  They  say  next  week,  sir." 

**  I  shall  be  glad  of  it !"  said  the  doctor. 

*  Glad  of  it  ? "  said  Fleda,  smiling.  "  Do  you  want  to  get  rid 
of  me,  uncle  Orrin  t " 

*  Yes ! "  said  he.  "  This  isn't  the  ri^t  place  for  you.  You 
are  too  much  alone.** 

**  No,  indeed,  sir.  I  have  been  reading  voraciously,  and  en- 
joying myself  as  much  as  jwssible.  I  would  quite  as  lieve  be 
here  as  there,  putting  you  out  of  the  question.** 

"I wouldn't  as  lieve  have  you,'*  said  he,  shaking  his  head. 
^  What  were  you  musing  about  before  tea  ?  your  face  gave  me 
the  heart-ache.** 
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*  My  face  !"  said  Fleda,  smiling,  while  an  instant  flush  of  the 
eyes  answered  him, — "  what  was  the  matter  with  my  face  1" 

"  That  is  the  very  thing  I  want  to  know." 

"  Before  tea  ? — I  was  only  thinking, — "  said  Fleda,  her  look 
going  back  to  the  fire  from  association, — "  thinking  of  different 
things — ^not  disagreeably — ^taking  a  kind  of  bird's-eye  view  of 
things,  as  one  does  sometimes." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  ever  take  other  than  a  bird*s-eyc  view 
of  anything,"  said  her  imcle.  "  But  what  were  you  viewing  just 
then,  my  little  Saxon  ? " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  them  at  home,"  said  Fleda,  smiling  thought- 
fully,—" and  I  somehow  had  perched  myself  on  a  point  of  obser- 
vation and  was  taking  one  those  wider  views  which  are  always 
rather  sobering." 

"Views  of  what!* 

«  Of  life,  sir." 

*'  As  how ! "  said  the  doctor. 

"  How  near  the  end  is  to  the  beginning,  and  how  short  the 
space  between,  and  how  little  the  ups  and  downs  of  it  will  matter 
if  we  take  the  right  road  and  get  home." 

"  Pshaw  ! "  said  the  doctor. 

But  Fleda  knew  him  too  well  to  take  his  interjection  other- 
wise than  most  kindly.  And,  indeed,  though  he  whirled  round 
and  eat  his  toast  at  the  fire  discontentedly,  his  look  came  back 
to  her  after  a  little  with  even  more  than  its  usual  gentle  appre- 
ciation. 

**  What  do  you  suppose  you  have  come  to  New  York  for  ] " 
said  he. 

"  To  see  you,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  Evelyns  in  the 
second." 

«  And  who  in  the  third  ?" 

"  I  am  afiuid  the  third  place  is  vacant,"  said  Fleda,  smiling. 

"  You  are,  eh  ?  Well — ^I  don't  know — but  I  know  that  I  have 
been  inquured  of  by  two  several  and  distinct  people  as  to  your 
coming.  Ah,  you  needn't  open  your  bright  eyes  at  me,  because  I 
shall  not  tell  you.  Only  let  mo  ask, — ^you  have  no  notion  of 
fencing  off  my  Queechy  rose  with  a  hedge  of  blackthorn, — or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  have  you  ? " 

"  I  have  no  notion  of  any  fences  at  all,  except  invisible  ones, 
sir,"  said  Fleda,  laughing  and  colouring  very  prettily. 

"  AVell  those  arc  not  American  fences,"  said  the  doctor,  "  so  I 
suppose  I  am  safe  enough.  Whom  did  I  see  you  out  riding  v/ith 
yesterday  1 " 

"  I  was  with  Mrs.  Evelyn,"  said  Fleda, — '^  I  didn't  want  to  go, 
but  I  couldn't  very  well  help  myself." 

**  Mrs.  Evelyn.— Mrs.  Evelyn  wasn't  driving,  was  she  1  ** 
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**  No,  sir  ;  Mr.  Thorn  was  driving.** 

"  I  thought  so.  Have  you  seen  your  old  friend  Mr.  Carleton 
yet?" 

"  Do  you  know  him,  uncle  Orrin  ?  ** 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  ?  What's  the  difficulty  of  knowing  people  ? 
Have  you  seen  him  ?  *• 

"  But  how  did  you  know  that  he  was  an  old  fnend  of  mine  ?" 

**  Question  ? — **  said  the  doctor.  **  Hum — well,  I  won't  tell 
you — so  there's  the  answer.    Now  will  you  answer  me ]" 

"  I  have  not  seen,  sir." 

"  Haven't  met  him  in  all  the  times  you  have  been  to  Mrs. 
Evelyn's?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  have  been  there  but  once  in  the  evening^  uncle 
Orrin.    Ho  is  just  about  saihng  for  England." 

"  Well,  you're  going  there  to-night,  aren't  you  ?  Run  and 
bundle  yourself  up  and  I'll  take  you  there  before  I  begin  my 
work." 

There  was  a  small  party  that  evening  at  Mrs.  Evelyn  s. 
Flcda  was  very  early.  She  ran  up  to  the  first  floor, — ^rooms 
lighted  and  open,  but  nobody  there. 

"  Fleda  Ringgan,"  called  out  the  voice  of  Constance  from  over 
the  stairs, — "  is  that  you  ?" 

«  No,"  said  Flcda. 

**  Well,  just  wait  till  I  come  down  to  you. — My  darling  little 
Fleda,  it's  delicious  of  you  to  come  so  early.  Now  just  tcU  me, — 
am  I  cajitivating  ?" 

**  Well, — I  retain  self-possession,"  said  Flcda.  "  I  cannot  tell 
about  the  strength  of  head  of  other  people  " 

**  You  wretched  little  creature  ! — Fleda,  don't  you  admire  my 
hair? — it's  new  style,  my  dear, — just  come  out, — the  Delancys 
bi"Ought  it  out  with  them — Eloisc  Delancy  taught  it  us — isn't *it 
gi-aceful  ?  Nobody  in  New  York  has  it  yet,  except  the  Delancys 
and  we." 

"  How  do  you  know  but  they  have  taught  somebody  else  ? " 
said  Flcda. 

"  I  won't  talk  to  you !— Don't  you  like  it  ? " 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  not  like  you  in  your  ordinary  way 
better.** 

Constance  made  a  gesture  of  impatience,  and  then  pulled 
Fleda  after  her  into  the  drawing-rooms. 

"  Come  in  here — I  won't  waste  the  elegancies  of  my  toilet 
upon  your  dull  perceptions — come  here  and  let  me  show  you 
some  flowera — aren't  those  lovely?  This  bunch  came  to-day, 
'  for  Miss  Evelyn,'  so  Florence  will  have  it  it  is  hers,  and  it's  very 
mean  of  her,  for  I  am  perfectly  certain  it  is  mine — it's  come  from 
somebody  who  wasn't  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  my  family 
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circle,  and  has  innocently  imagined  that  two  Wsa  Ihrelyns  could 
not  belong  to  the  same  one !  I  know  the  floral  representatives  of 
all  Florence's  dear  £riends  and  admirers,  and  this  isn't  from  any 
of  them — ^I  have  been  distractedly  endeavouring  all  day  to  find 
^ho  it  came  from,  for  if  I  don't  I  cant  take  the  least  comfort 
init.'' 

"Bat  you  might  enjoy  the  flowers  for  their  own  sake,  I 
Should  think,**  said  Fleda^  breathing  the  sweetness  of  myrtle  and 
heUotrope. 

"  No  I  can*t^  for  I  have  all  the  time  the  association  of 
iome  horrid  creature  they  might  have  come  from,  you  know ; 
but  it  will  do  just  as  well  to  humbug  people — I  shall  make 
Cornelia  Schenck  believe  that  this  came  from  my  dear  Mr. 
Carleton!" 

"  No  you  won't,  Constance,"  said  Fleda  gently. 

«  My  dear  little  Fleda,  I  shock  you,  don  t  1 1  but  I  sha*n*t  tell 
any  lies — ^I  shall  merely  expressively  indicate  a  particular  spe- 
cimen and  say — ^'My  dear  Comeha,  do  you  perceive  that  this  is 
an  English  rose  ?  — and  then  it*s  none  of  my  business,  you  know^ 
what  she  believes — and  she  will  be  dying  with  curiosity  ana 
despair  all  the  rest  of  the  evening.** 

"  I  shoudn't  think  there  would  be  much  pleasure  in  that,  I 
confess,"  said  Fleda  gravely.  **  How  very  ungracefully  and  stiffly 
those  arc  made  up ! 

**  My  dear  httle  Queechy  rose !  **  said  Constance  impatiently, 
^  you  are,  pardon  me,  as  mssh  as  possible.  They  can't  cut  the 
flowers  with  long  stems,  you  know, — the  gardeners  would  be 
ruined.  That  is  perfectly  elegant — it  must  have  cost  at  least  ten 
dollars.  My  dear  little  Fleda!**  said  Constance  capering  ofl* 
before  the  long  pier-glass, — "  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  captivating  !— 
Do  you  think  it  woiud  be  an  improvement  if  I  put  drops  in  my 
ears? — or  one  curl  behind  them?  I  don't  know  which  Mr. 
Carleton  likes  best !  I—** 

And  with  her  head  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other 
she  stood  before  the  glass  looking  at  herself  and  Fleda  by  turns 
with  such  a  comic  expression  of  mock  doubt  and  anxiety  that  no 
gravity  but  her  own  could  stand  it. 

"  She  is  a  silly  girl,  Fleda,  isn't  she  ?  **  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  coming 
up  behind  them 

"Mamma! — am  I  captivating?**  cried  Constance  wheeling 
round. 

The  mother's  smile  said  "  Very !  ** 

"  Fleda  is  wishing  she  were  out  of  the  sphere  of  my  influence, 
mamma. — ^Wasn't  Mr  Olmney  afraid  of  my  corrupting  you  ?"  she 
said  with  a  sudden  pull-up  in  front  of  Fle<ia. — **  My  blessed  stars ! 
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— 41iere'g  somebod/s  voice  I  know.— Well  I  believe  it  is  true  tliat 
a  rose  inthout  thorns  is  a  desideratum. — Mamma,  is  Mrs.  Thomas 
turban  to  be  an  invariable  pendajii  to  your  coiffure  all  the  while 
Miss  Kinggan  is  here  ?*' 

"HuSir 

With  the  entrance  of  company  came  Constance's  return  from 
extravaganzas  to  a  sufficiently  graceful  every-day  manner,  only 
enough  touched  with  high  spirits  and  lawlessness  to  free  it  from 
the  charge  of  commonplace.  But  the  contrast  of  these  high 
i^ixits  with  her  own  rather  made  Fleda*s  mood  more  quiet, 
and  it  needed  no  qtueting.  Of  the  sundry  people  that  she  knew 
among  those  presently  assembled  there  were  none  that  she 
wanted  to  talk  to  ;  the  rooms  were  hot  and  she  felt  nervous  and 
Ottered,  partly  from  encounters  already  sustained,  and  partly 
from  a  little  anxious  expecting  of  Mr.  Carleton's  appearance.  The 
Evelyns  had  not  said  he  was  to  be  thero  but  she  had  rather 
i;athered  it;  and  the  remembrance  of  old  times  was  strong 
enough  to  make  her  very  earnestly  wish  to  see  him  and  dread  to 
be  disappointed.  She  swung  clear  of  Mr.  Thorn,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, and  ensconced  herself  under  the  slmdow  of  a  large  cabinet, 
between  that  and  a  young  lady  who  was  very  good  society  for  she 
wanted  no  help  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  it.  All  Fleda  had 
to  do  was  to  sit  still  and  listen^  or  not  listen,  which  she  generally 
preferred.  Miss  Tomllnson  discoursed  upon  varieties,  with  great 
sociablcness  and  satisfaction ;  while  poor  Fleda*s  mind,  letting  all 
her  sense  and  nonsense  go,  was  again  tskking  a  somewhat  birdV 
eye  view  of  things,  and  from  the  little  centre  of  her  post  in  Mrs. 
Evelyn's  drawing-room  casting  curious  glances  over  the  panorama 
of  hmt  life,  England,  France,  Kew  York,  and  Queechyl — half 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  her  place  henceforth  was  only  at 
the  last,  and  that  the  world  and  she  bad  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other.  The  tide  of  life  and  gaiety  seemed  to  have  thrown  her  on 
one  side,  as  something  that  could  not  swim  with  it ;  and  to  be 
rushing  -past  too  stron^y  and  swifUy  for  her  sligiht  bark  ever  to 
launch  upon  it  again.  Perhaps  the  shore  might  be  the  safest  and 
happiest  place ;  but  it  was  sober  in  the  comparison ;  and  as  a 
atranded  Dark  might  look  upon  the  white  sails  flying  by,  Fleda 
saw  the  gay  faces  and  heard  the  light  tones  with  which  her  own 
could  so  little  keep  company.  But  as  little  they  with  her.  Their 
enjoyment  was  not  more  foreign  to  her  than  the  causes  which 
moved  it  were  strange.  Merry?— she  might  like  to  merry; 
Imt  she  could  sooner  laug^  wiUi  the  North  wind  tiian  with  one 
.  of  those  vapid  faoes»  or  with  any  face  that  she  could  not  trust. 
Conversation  might  be  pleasant, — but  it  must  be  something 
different  from  the  noisy  crosa-iire  of  nonsense  that  was  going  on 
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in  one  quarter,  or  the  profitless  barter  of  notliings  that  was  kept 
up  on  the  other  side  of  her.  Bather  Queechy  and  silence,  by  far, 
than  New  York  and  this  / 

And  through  it  all  Miss  Tomlinson  talked  on  and  was  happy. 

"  My  dear  Fleda ! — ^what  are  you  back  here  for  V  said  Florenco 
coming  up  to  her. 

"  I  was  glad  to  be  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  fire." 

"  Take  a  screen — ^here !  Miss  TomUnson,  your  conversation 
is  too  exciting  for  Miss  Ringgan  —  look  at  her  cheeks —  I  must 
carry  you  ofi^ — I  want  to  show  you  a  dehghtful  contrivance  for 
transparencies,  that  I  learned  the  other  day — ^" 

The  seat  beside  her  was  vacated,  and  not  casting  so  much  as 
a  look  towards  any  quai-ter  whence  a  possible  successor  to 
Miss  Tomlinson  might  be  arriving,  Fleda  sprang  up  and  took  a 
place  in  the  far  comer  of  the  room  by  Mrs.  Thorn,  happily  not 
another  vacant  chair  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mrs.  Thorn  had 
shown  a  very  great  fancy  for  her*and  was  almost  as  good  com- 
pany as  ji^Iiss  Tomlinson ;  not  quite,  for  it  was  necessary  some- 
times to  answer  and  therefore  necessary  always  to  hear.  But 
Fleda  hked  her ;  she  was  thoroughly  amiable,  sensible,  and  good- 
hearted.  And  Mrs.  Thorn,  very  much  gratified  at  Ficda's  choice 
of  a  seat,  talked  to  her  with  a  benignity  which  Fleda  could  not 
help  answering  with  grateful  pleasure. 

"  Little  Queechy,  what  has  driven  you  into  the  comer  1"  said 
Constance  pausing  a  moment  before  her. 

**  It  must  have  been  a  retiring  spirit,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Mrs.  Thorn,  isn't  she  lovely  V 

Mrs.  Tliom*s  smile  at  FlecUi  might  almost  have  been  called 
that,  it  was  so  full  of  b<mevolent  pleasure.  But  she  spoiled  it  by 
her  answer, 

"  I  don't  believe  I  am  the  first  one  to  find  it  out." 

"  But  what  are  you  looking  so  sober  for  1 "  Constance  went  on, 
taking  Fleda's  screen  from  her  hand  and  fanning  her  dihgently 
with  it, — ^**you  don't  talk  !  The  gravity  of  Miss  Binggan's  faco 
casts  a  gloom  over  the  brightness  of  the  evening.  I  couldn't 
conceive  what  made  me  feel  chilly  in  the  other  room,  till  I  looked 
about  and  found  that  the  shade  came  from  this  corner ;  and  Mr. 
Thorn's  teeth,  I  saw,  were  chattering." 

'*  Constance !"  said  Fleda  laughing  and  vexed,  and  making  tho 
reproof  more  strongly  with  her  eyes, — "  how  can  you  talk  so  V* 

«  Mrs.  Thorn,  isn^t  it  true  ]" 

Mrs.  Thorn's  look  at  Fleda  was  the  essence  of  good-humour. 

**  Will  you  let  Lewis  come  and  take  you  a  good  long  hde  to- 
morrow?" 

"  No,  Mrs.  Thorn,  I  believe  not — ^I  intend  to  stay  perseveringly 
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at  home  to-morrow  and  see  if  it  is  possible  to  be  quiet  a  day  in 
New  York." 

"  But  you  will  go  with  me  to  the  concert  to-morrow  night  1— 
both  of  you — ^and  hear  Truffi  ;— come  to  my  house  and  take  tea 
and  go  from  there  ?  will  you,  Constance  1" 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Thorn!"  said  Constance,  "I  shall  be  in 
ecstacies,  and  Miss  Ringgan  was  privately  imploring  me  last 
night  to  find  some  way  of  getting  her  to  it.  We  regarded  such 
material  pleasures  as  tea  and  muffins  with  great  indifference,  but 
when  you  look  up  after  swallowing  your  last  cup  you  will 
see  Miss  Ringgan  and  Miss  Evelyn,  cloaked  and  hooded,  anx- 
iously awLlfcing  your  next  movement.  My  dear  Fleda! — there 
is  a  ring  !  —  " 

And  giving  her  the  benefit  of  a  most  comic  and  expressive 
arching  of  her  eyebrows,  Constance  flung  back  the  screen  into 
Fleda's  lap  and  skimmed  away. 

•  Fleda  was  too  vexed  for  a  few  minutes  to  understand  more  of 
Mrs.  Thorn's  talk  than  that  she  was  first  enlai'ging  upon  the  con- 
cert, and  afterwards  detailing  to  her  a  long  shopping  expedition 
in  search  of  something  which  had  been  a  morning's  annoyance. 
She  almost  thought  Constance  was  unkind,  because  she  wanted 
to  go  to  the  concert  herself  to  lug  her  in  so  unceremoniously ;  and 
wished  herself  back  in  her  uncle's  snug  little  quiet  parlour, — unless 
Mr.  Carleton  would  come. 

And  there  he  is! — said  a  quick  beat  of  her  heart,  as  his 
entrance  explained  Constance's  "ring." 

Such  a  rush  of  associations  came  over  Fleda  that  she  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  losing  Mrs.  Thorn  altogether.  She  managed 
however  by  some  sort  of  instinct  to  disprove  the  assertion  that 
the  mind  cannot  attend  to  two  things  at  once,  and  caiTied  on  a 
double  conversation,  with  herself  and  with  Mrs.  Thorn,  for  some 
time  very  vigorously. 

*'  Just  the  same ! — he  has  not  altered  a  jot,"  she  said  to  her- 
self as  he  came  forward  to  Mrs.  Evelyn; — "it  is  himself! — his 
very  self — he  doesn't  look  a  day  older — I'm  very  glad ! — (Yes, 
ma'am,  it's  extremelv  tiresome — J  How  exactly  as  when  he  left 
me  in  Paris, — and  how  much  pleasanter  than  anybody  else ! — 
more  pleasant  than  ever,  it  seems  to  me,  but  that  is  because  I 
have  not  seen  him  in  so  long  ; — he  only  wanted  one  thing.  That 
same  grave  eye — but  quieter,  isn't  it, — than  it  used  to  be  ? — I 
think  so — (It's  the  best  store  in  town,  I  think,  Mrs.  Thorn,  by  fiar, 
— yes,  ma'am — )  Those  eyes  are  certainly  the  finest  I  ever  saw 
' — How  I  have  seen  him  stand  and  look  just  so  when  he  was 
talking  to  his  workmen — without  that»air  of  consciousness  that 
all  these  people  havei  comparatively — what  a  diiBference!     (I 
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know  very  little  about  it,  ma'am ;— I  am  not  learned  in  laces— 
I  never  bought  any — )  I  wish  he  would  look  this  way — I  wonder 
if  Mrs.  Evelyn  docs  not  mean  to  bring  him  to  see  me — she  must 
remember; — now  there  is  that  curious  old  smile  and  looking 
down !  how  much  better  I  know  what  it  means  than  Mrs.  Evelyn 
does — (Yes,  ma'am,  I  understand — I  mean ! — it  is  very  convenient 
— I  never  go  anywhere  else  to  get  anything, — at  least  I  should 
not  if  I  lived  here — )  She  docs  not  know  whom  she  is  talking 
to. — She  is  going  to  walk  him  off  into  the  other  room!  How 
very  much  more  gracefully  he  does  everything  than  anybody  else 
— it  comes  from  that  entire  highminaedness  and  frankness,  I 
think, — not  altogether,  a  fine  person  must  aid  the  effect,  and  that 

complete  independence  of  other  people 1  wonder  if  Mrs. 

Evelyn  has  forgotten  my  existence  I — he  has  not,  I  am  sure — I 
think  she  is  litlJe  odd — (Yes;,  ma'am,  my  face  is  flushed — the  room 
is  very  warm — )" 

"  But  the  fire  has  gone  down — it  will  be  cooler  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Thorn. 

Which  were  the  first  words  that  feirly  entered  Fleda's  imder- 
standing.  She  was  glad  to  use  the  screen  to  hide  her  face  now, 
not  the  fire. 

Apparently  the  gentleman  and  lady  found  nothing  to  dctaia 
them  in  the  other  room,  for  after  sauntering  off  to  it  they  saun- 
tered back  again  and  placed  themselves  to  talk  just  opposite  her. 
Fleda  had  an  additional  screen  now  in  the  person  of  Miss  Tomlin- 
son,  who  had  sought  her  corner  and  was  earnestly  talking  across 
her  to  Mrs.  Thorn ;  so  that  she  was  sure  even  if  IVIr.  Carleton's 
eyes  should  chance  to  wander  that  way  they  would  see  nothing 
but  the  unremarkable  skirt  of  her  green  silk  dress,  most  unlikely 
to  detain  them.  The  trade  in  nothings  going  on  over  the  said 
green  silk  was  very  brisk  indeed ;  but  disregarding  the  buzz  of 
tongues  near  at  hand  Fleda's  quick  ears  were  able  to  free  tho 
barrier  and  catch  every  one  of  the  quiet  tones  beyond. 

"  And  you  leave  us  the  day  Mter  to-morrow  1 "  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn. 

"  No,  Mrs.  Evelyn, — I  shall  wait  another  steamer." 

The  lady*s  brow  instantly  revealed  to  Fleda  a  trap  setting 
beneath  to  catch  his  reason. 

"  I'm  very  glad  ! "  exclaimed  Httle  Edith  who  in  defiance  of 
conventionalities  and  proprieties  made  good  her  claim  to  be  in 
the  drawing-room  on  aU  occasions; — "then  you  wiU  take  me 
another  ride,  won't  you,  Mr.  Carleton  1" 

"  You  do  not  flatter  us  with  a  very  long  stay,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Evelyn. 

"  Quite  as  long  as  I  expected — longer  than  I  meant  it  to  be,'* 
he  aiiswcrsd  rather  thoughtfully. 
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"  Mr.  Oarleton,"  said  Constance  sidling  up  in  front  of  him 
— **  I  have  been  in  distress  to  ask  you  a  question,  and  I  am 
afraid ^" 

"  Of  what  are  you  afraid,  Miss  Constance  ?  " 

"  That  you  would  reward  me  with  one  of  your  severe  looks, — 
•which  woidd  petrify  me, — and  then  I  am  afraid  I  should  feel 
xmcomfortable  — ^ 

**  I  hope  he  will ! "  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  settling  herself  back  in 
the  comer  of  the  sofa,  and  with  a  look  at  her  daughter  which  was 
complacency  itself, — "  I  hope  Mr.  Carleton  will,  5  you  are  guilty 
of  any  impertinence.** 

"  What  is  the  question.  Miss  Constance  ?" 

'^  I  want  to  know  what  brought  you  out  here  1" 

"  Pie,  Constance  !**  said  her  mother.  "  I  am  ashamed  of  you. 
Do  not  answer  her,  Mr.  Carleton.*' 

"  Mr.  Carleton  wiU  answer  me,  mamma, — he  looks  benevo- 
lently upon  my  faults,  which  are  entirely  those  of  education ! 
What  was  it,  Mr,  Carleton  ?** 

"  I  suppose,**  said  he  smiling,  "  it  might  be  traced  more  or 
less  remotely  to  the  restlessness  incident  to  human  nature." 

"  But  iifou  are  not  restless,  Mr.  Carleton,**  said  Florence,  with 
a  glance  which  might  be  taken  as  complimentary. 

"  And  knowing  that  I  am,"  said  Constance  in  comic  in]|)a- 
tience,  —  "you  are  maliciously  prolonging  my  agonies.  It  is  not 
what  I  expected  of  you,  Mr.  Carleton." 

«  My  dear,"  said  her  father,  «  Mr.  Carleton,  I  am  sure,  will 
fulfil  all  reasonable  expectations.    What  is  tiie  matter  V* 

"  I  asked  him  where  a  certain  tribe  of  Indians  was  to  be 
found,  papa,  and  he  told  me  they  were  supposed  originally  to 
have  come  across  Behring*s  Straits  one  cold  winter  T* 

Mr.  Evelyn  looked  a  little  doubtfully  and  Constance  with  so 
xmhesitating  gravity  that  the  gravity  of  nobody  else  was  worth 
talking  about. 

"  But  it  is  so  uncommon,"  said  Mrs,  Evelyn  when  they  had 
done  laughing,  "to  see  an  Englishman  of  your  class  here  at  all, 
that  when  he  comes  a  second  time  we  may  be  forgiven  for  won- 
dering what  has  procured  us  such  an  honour." 

"  Women  may  always  be  forgiven  for  wondering,  my  dear," 
said  jVIt.  Evelyn, — "or  the  rest  of  mankind  must  live  at  odds 
with  them." 

"Your  principal  object  was  to  visit  our  western  prairies, 
wasn't  it,  Mr.  Carleton  1"  said  Florence. 

"No,"  he  replied  quietly,  —  "I  cannot  say  that.  I  should 
choose  to  give  a  less  romantic  explanation  of  my  movements. 
From  some  knowledge  growing  out  of  my  former  visit  to  this 
country  I  thought  there  were  certain  negotiations  I  might  enter 
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into  hewwitli  advantage ;  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
to  these,  Miss  Constance,  that  I  came." 

"And  have  you  succeeded?"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  with  an 
expression  of  benevolent  interest. 

"  No,  ma'am  —  my  information  had  not  been  sufficient." 

"  Very  likely  !  **  said  Mr.  Evelyn.  "  There  isn't  one  man  in  a 
hundred  whose  representations  on  such  a  matter  are  to  be  trusted 
at  a  distance." 

**  *  On  such  a  matter* ! "  repeated  his  wife  funnily,  — "  you 
don't  know  what  the  matter  was  Mr.  Evelyn — you  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about." 

"  Business,  my  dear, — business — I  take  only  what  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  said ;  —  it  doesn't  signify  a  straw  what  business.  A  man 
must  always  see  with  his  own  eyes." 

AVhether  Mr.  Carleton  had  seen  or  had  not  seen,  or  whether 
even  he  had  his  faculty  of  hearing  in  present  exercise,  a  glance  at 
his  face  was  incompetent  to  discover. 

"  I  never  should  have  imagined,"  said  Constance  eyeing  him 
keenly,  "that  Mr.  Carleton's  errand  to  this  country  was  one  of 
business  and  not  of  romance.    1  beheve  it's  a  humbug  ! " 

For  an  instant  this  was  answered  by  one  of  those  looks  of 
absolute  composure  in  every  muscle  and  feature  which  put  an 
effectual  bar  to  all  further  attempts  from  without  or  revelations 
from  within  ;  a  look  Fleda  remembered  well,  and  felt  even  in  her 
corner.  But  it  presently  relaxed,  and  he  said  with  his  usual 
manner, 

"  You  cannot  understand,  then.  Miss  Constance,  that  there 
should  be  any  romance  about  business  1 " 

**  I  cannot  understand,"  said  Mi-s.  Evelyn,  "why  romance 
should  not  come  after  business.  Mr.  Carleton,  sir,  you  have  seen 
American  scenery  this  summer — isn't  American  beauty  worth 
staying  a  httle  while  longer  for  ?" 

'*  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  "Mr.  Carleton  is  too  much  of  a 
philosopher  to  care  about  beauty — every  man  of  sense  is." 

"  I  am  sure  he  is  not,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  smoothly.  "  Mr. 
Carleton, — ^you  are  an  admirer  of  beauty,  are  you  not,  sir  ?" 

"  I  hope  so,  Mrs.  Evelyn,"  he  said  smiling,  —  "  but  perhaps  I 
shall  shock  you  by  adding, — ^not  of  beaitties,^* 

"  That  sounds  very  odd,"  said  Florence. 

"  But  let  us  undci-stand,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  with  the  air  of  a 
person  solving  a  problem, — "  I  suppose  that  we  are  to  infer  that 
your  taste  in  beauty  is  of  a  peculiar  kind  ?" 

"  That  may  be  a  fair  inference,"  he  said. 

"  What  is  it  then  ? "  said  Constance  eagerly. 

**  Yes — ^what  is  it  you  look  for  in  a  face  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

*  Let  us  hear  whether  America  has  any  chance,"  said  Mr. 
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ThoThf  who  had  joined  the  group  and  placed  himself  precisely  so 
as  to  hinder  Fleda*s  view. 

•*  My  fancy  has  no  stamp  of  nationality,  in  this,  at  least,"  he 
said  pleasantly. 

"  Now  for  instance,  the  Miss  Delancys  —  don't  you  call  them 
handsome,  Mr.  Carlcton  ] "  said  Tlorence. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  half  smiling. 

"  But  not  beautiful  ? — Now  what  is  it  they  want  ?  *' 

"  I  do  not  wish,  if  I  could,  to  make  the  want  visible  to  other 
eyes  than  my  own.** 

"  Well,  Cornelia  Schenck, — ^how  do  you  like  her  face  1" 

**  It  is  very  pretty-featured." 

"  Pretty-featured  1  —  Why  she  is  called  beautifuL  She  has  a 
beautiftil  smile,  Mr.  Carleton  ]" 

"  She  has  only  one." 

**  Only  one  1  and  how  many  smiles  ought  the  same  person  to 
have  ?"  cried  Florence  impatiently.  But  that  which  instantly 
answered  her  said  forcibly  that  a  pliurality  of  them  was  possible. 

"  I  have  seen  one  face,"  he  said  gravely,  and  his  eye  seeking 
the  floor,—"  that  had  I  think  a  thousand." 

"  Difterent  smiles  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  in  a  constrained  voice. 

"  If  they  were  not  all  absolutely  that,  they  had  so  much  of 
freshness  and  variety  that  they  all  seemed  new." 

"  Was  the  mouth  so  beautiful  1 "  said  Florence. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  remarked  for  beauty  when 
it  was  perfectly  at  rest ;  but  it  could  not  move  with  the  least  play 
of  feeling,  grave  or  gay,  that  it  did  not  become  so  in  a  very  high 
degree.  I  think  there  was  no  touch  or  shade  of  sentiment  in  the 
mind  that  the  lips  did  not  give  with  singular  nicety ;  and  the 
Daind  was  one  of  the  most  finely  wrought  I  have  ever  known." 

"And  what  other  features  went  with  this  mouth?"  said 
Florence. 

"The  usual  complement,  I  suppose,"  said  Thorn.  "*Itcm, 
two  lips  indifferent  red ;  item,  two  grey  eyes  with  lids  to  them  ; 
item,  one  neck,  one  chin,  and  so  forth.' " 

"  Mr.  Carleton,  sir,**  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  blandly — ^**  as  Mr.  Evelyn 
says  women  may  be  forgiven  for  wondering,  won*t  you  answer 
Florence's  question  1" 

"  Mr.  Thorn  has  done  it,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  for  me." 

"  But  I  have  great  doubts  of  the  correotness  of  Mr.  Thorn's 
des^jription,  sir — won't  you  indulge  us  with  yours  ?" 

"  Word-painting  is  a  difficult  matter,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  in  some 
instances ; — if  I  must  do  it  I  will  borrow  my  colours.  In  general, 
* -that  which  made  her  fairness  much  the  fairer  was  that  it  Was 
but  an  ambassador  of  a  most  fair  mind.  * " 

"  A  most  exquisite  picture ! "  said  Thorn  ;  "and  the  originals 
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don't  stand  ao  thick  tbat  one  is  in  any  danger  of  misiakmg  thenk 
Is  the  painter  Shakespeare  ? — I  don't  reocdlect — '• 

^  I  think  Sidney,  sir — I  am  not  sore.*' 

"  But  still,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  "  this  is  only  in 
general — ^I  want  very  much  to  know  the  particulars ; — what  style 
of  features  belonged  to  this  face  V* 

"  The  fairest,  I  think,  I  have  ever  known,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 
"  You  asked  me,  Miss  Evelyn,  what  was  my  notion  of  beauty  ; — 
this  face  was  a  good  illustration  of  it.  Not  perfection  of  outline, 
though  it  had  that  too  in  very  uncommon  degree  ^^but  the  love-' 
liness  of  mind  and  character  to  which  thesie  features  were  only  an 
index ;  the  thoughts  were  invariably  tdegiaphed  through  eye  and 
mouth  more  fedthfully  than  words  could  give  them." 

"  What  kind  of  eyes  V  said  Florence. 

His  own  grew  dark  as  he  answered, — 

'*  Clear  and  pure  as  one  mi^  imagine  an  angd's, — through 
which  I  am  sure  my  good  angel  many  a  time  looked  at  me.** 

Good  angels  were  at  a  premium  among  the  eyes  that  wer^ 
exchanging  glances  just  then. 

"  And,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,—*  is  it  fair  to  ask — 
this  paragon — is  she  living  still  ?" 

'*  I  hope  so,"  ho  answered,  with  his  old  light  smile,  dianissing 
the  subject. 

"  You  spoke  so  much  in  the  past  tense,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn 
apologetically. 

"  Yes,  I  have  not  seen  it  since  it  was  a  child's." 

**  A  child's  face ! — 0,"  said  Florence,  **  I  think  you  see  a  great 
many  children's  faces  with  that  kind  of  look." 

"  I  never  saw  but  the  one,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  dryly. 

So  far  Fleda  listened,  with  cheeks  that  would  certainly  have 
excited  Mrs.  Thorn's  alaiin  if  she  had  not  been  happily  engrossed 
with  Miss  Tomlinson's  affairs ;  though  up  to  the  last  two  minutes 
the  idea  of  herself  had  not  entered  Fleda's  head  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  conversation.  But  then  feeling  it  impossible 
to  make  her  appearance  in  public  that  evening,  she  quietly 
slipped  out  of  the  open  window  close  by,  which  led  into  a  little 
greenhouse  on  the  piazza^  and  by  another  door  gained  the  hall 
and  the  dressing-room. 

When  Dr.  Gregory  came  to  Mrs.  Evdyn's,  an  hour  or  two  after, 
a  figure  all  cloaked  and  hooded  ran  down  the  stairs  and  met  him 
in  the  hall. 

"  Ready !"  said  the  doctor  in  surprise. 

*^  I  have  been  ready  some  time,  sir,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "then  we'll  go  straight  hom^  for  Fv©  not 
done  my  work  yet" 
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"  Dear  uncle  Onin  !*  said  Fleda,  *  if  I  had  known  you  M 
work  to  do  I  wouldn't  have  come." 

"  Yes  you  would !"  said  he  decidedly. 

She  clasped  her  uncle's  arm  and  walked  with  him  briskly 
home  through  the  jfrosty  air,  looking  at  the  silent  lights  and 
shadows  on  the  walls  of  the  street  and  feeling  a  great  desire  to 
cry. 

"Did  you  have  a  pleasant  evening T*  said  the  doctor  wheu 
they  were  about  half  way. 

"  Not  particularly,  sir,"  said  Fleda  hesitating. 

He  said  not  another  word  till  they  got  home  and  Fleda  went 
up  to  her  room.  But  the  habit  of  patience  overcame  the  wish  to 
cry ;  and  though  the  outside  of  her  httle  gold-clasped  Bible  awoke 
it  again,  a  few  words  of  the  inside  were  enough  to  lay  it  quietly 
to  sleep. 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor  as  they  sat  at  breakfast  the  next 
morning, — ^"  where  are  you  going  nextl" 

"  To  the  concert,  I  must^  to-night,"  said  Fleda.  "  I  couldn't 
help  mvself." 

**  Why  should  you  want  to  help  yourself  ?"  said  the  doctor. 
**  And  to  Mrs.  Thorn's  to-morrow  nignt  ]" 

"  No,  sir,  I  believe  not." 

"  I  believe  you  will,"  said  he  looking  at  her. 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  enjoy  myself  more  at  home,  uncle  On'in. 
There  is  very  httle  rational  pleasure  to  be  had  in  these  assem- 
blages." 

"  Eational  pleasure !"  said  he.  **  Didn't  you  have  any  rational 
pleasure  last  night  1" 

"  I  didn't  hear  a  single  word  spoken,  sir,  that  was  worth 
listening  to, — at  least  that  was  spoken  to  me ;  and  the  hollow 
kind  of  rattle  that  one  hears  from  every  tongue  makes  me  more 
tired  than  anything  else,  I  beheve ; — 1  am  out  of  tune  with  it> 
somehow." 

**  Out  of  tune  !**  said  the  old  doctor,  giving  her  a  look  made 
up  of  humorous  vexation  and  real  sadness, — "  I  wish  I  knew  the 
right  tuning-key  to  take  hold  of  you  !" 

"  I  become  harmonious  rapidly,  uncle  Orrin,  when  I  am  in 
this  pleasant  Httle  room  alone  with  you." 

**  That  won't  do !"  said  he,  shaking  his  head  at  the  smile  with 
•which  this  was  said, — "there  is  too  much  tension  upon  the 
strings.  So  that  was  the  reason  you  were  all  ready  waiting  for 
me  last  night  t — Well,  you  must  time  up,  my  little  piece  of  dis- 
cordance, and  go  with  me  to  Mrs.  Thorn's  to-morrow  night— I 
•won't  let  you  <#." 

"  With  you,  sir !"  said  Fleda. 
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'*  Yes,"  he  said.  "Til  go  along  and  take  care  of  you  lost  you 
get  drawn  into  something  else  you  don't  like." 

"  But,  dear  uncle  Orrin,  there  is  another  difficulty — it  is  to  be 
a  large  party  and  I  have  not  a  dress  exactly  fit." 

"  What  have  you  got  ]"  said  he  with  a  comic  kind  of  fierceness. 

"  I  have  silks,  but  they  are  none  of  them  proper  for  this  occa- 
sion— ^they  are  ever  so  little  old-fashioned." 

"  What  do  you  want  r' 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  said  Fleda  ;  "  for  I  don't  want  to  go." 

"  You  mend  a  pair  of  stockings  to  put  on,"  said  he  nodding  at 
her,  "  and  Pll  see  to  the  rest." 

"  Apparently  you  place  great  importance  in  stockings,"  said 
Tleda  laughing,  '*  for  you  always  mention  them  first.  But  please 
don't  get  anything  for  me,  imcle  Orrin — please  don't !  I  have 
plenty  for  common  occasions,  and  I  don't  care  to  go  to  JVIi-s. 
Thorn's." 

"  I  don't  care  either,"  said  the  doctor,  working  himself  into 
his  great-coat.  "By  the  by,  do  you  want  to  invoke  the  aid  of  St. 
Crispin  1" 

He  went  off,  and  Fleda  did  not  know  whether  to  cry  or  to 
laugh  at  the  vigorous  way  in  which  he  trod  through  the  hall  and 
slammed  the  front  door  after  him.  Her  spirits  just  kept  the 
medium  and  did  neither.  But  they  were  in  the  same  doubtful 
mood  still  an  hour  after  when  he  came  back  with  a  paper  parcel 
he  had  brought  home  under  his  arm,  and  imroUed  a  fine  embroi- 
dered muslin;  her  eyes  were  very  unsteady  in  carrying  their 
brief  messages  of  thankfulness,  as  if  they  feared  saying  too  much. 
The  doctor  however  was  in  the  mood  for  doing,  not  talking,  by 
looks  or  otherwise.  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  called  into  consultation, 
and  with  great  pride  and  delight  engaged  to  have  the  dress  and 
all  things  else  in  due  order  by  the  following  night ;  her  eyes  say- 
ing aU  manner  of  gratulatory  things  as  they  went  from  the  musUn 
to  Fleda  and  from  Fleda  to  Dr.  Gregory. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was,  not  books,  but  needlefuls  of  thread  ; 
and  from  the  confusion  of  laces  and  draperies  Fleda  was  almost 
glad  to  escape  and  go  to  the  concert, — but  for  one  item ;  that 
spoiled  it. 

They  were  in  their  seats  early.  Fleda  managed  successfully 
to  place  the  two  Evelyns  between  her  and  Mr.  Thorn,  and  then 
prepared  herself  to  wear  out  the  evening  with  patience. 

"  My  dear  Fleda !"  whispered  Constance,  after  some  time 
spent  in  restless  reconnoitring  of  everybody  and  everything, — "I 
don't  see  my  English  rose  anywhere !" 

"  Hush !"  said  Fleda  smiling.  "  That  happened  not  to  be  an 
Enghsh  rose,  Constance." 

-What  was  it  r 
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**  American,  unfortunately ;  it  was  a  Noisette;  the  variety  I 
tliink  that  they  call  *  Conque  de  Venus.' " 

"  My  dear  little  Fleda,  you're  too  wise  for  anything !"  said 
Constance  with  a  rather  significant  arching  of  her  eyebrows. 
"  You  mustn't  expect  other  people  to  be  as  rural  in  their  acquire- 
ments as  yoursefe  I  don't  pretend  to  know  any  rose  by  sight 
but  the  Queechy,"  she  said,  with  a  change  of  expression  meant  to 
cover  the  former  one. 

Fleda's  face  however  did  not  call  for  any  apology.    It  wa 
perfectly  quiet. 

"  But  what  has  become  of  him  1"  said  Constance  with  her 
ccmic  impatience. — "My  dear  Fleda  1  if  my  eyes  cannot  rest  upon 
that  developement  of  elegance  the  parterre  is  become  a  wilderness 
to  me !" 

"Hush,  Constance !*•  Meda whispered  earnestly, — "you  are 
not  safe — ^he  may  be  near  you." 

"Safe! — **  ejaculated  Constance;  but  a  half- backward  hasty 
glance  of  her  eye  brought  home  so  strong  an  impression  that  the 
person  in  question  was  seated  a  little  behind  her  that  she  dared 
not  venture  another  look,  and  became  straightway  extremely  weU 
behaved. 

He  was  there  ;  and  being  presently  convinced  that  he  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  little  friend  of  former  days  he  resolved 
with  his  own  excellent  eyes  to  test  the  truth  of  tne  opinion  he 
had  formed  as  to  the  natural  and  inevitable  effect  of  circum- 
stances upon  her  character  ;  whether  it  could  by  possibility  have 
retained  its  great  dehcacy  and  refinement  imder  the  rough  hand- 
ling and  unkindly  bearing  of  things  seemingly  foreign  to  both. 
He  had  thought  not. 

Truflfi  did  not  sing  and  thiB  entertainment  was  of  a  very 
secondary  quality.  This  seemed  to  give  no  imeasiness  to  the 
IMiss  Evelyns,  for  if  they  pouted  they  laughed  and  talked  in  the 
same  breath,  and  that  incessantly.  It  was  nothing  to  Mr. 
Carleton,  for  his  mind  was  bent  on  something  else.  And  with  a 
little  suri)rise  he  saw  that  it  was  nothing  to  the  subject  of  his 
thoughts, — either  because  her  own  were  elsewhere  too,  or  because 
they  were  in  league  with  a  nice  taste  that  permitted  them  to 
take  no  interest  in  what  was  going  on.  Even  her  eyes,  trained  as 
they  had  been  to  recluse  habits,  were  far  less  busy  than  those  of 
her  companions  ;  indeed  they  were  not  busy  at  all ;  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  one  hand  was  upon  the  brow,  shielding 
them  from  the  glare  of  the  gas-lights.  Ostensibly, — ^but  the  very 
quiet  air  of  the  face  led  him  to  guess  that  the  mind  was  glad  of  a 
snield  too.  It  relaxed  sometimes.  Constance  and  Florence  and 
Mr.  Thorn  and  Mr.  Thorn's  mother  were  every  now  and  then 
making  demands  upon  her,  and  they  were  met  always  with  an 
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/iteSigent  well-bred  em  and  often  with  a  smile  of  equal  gentle- 
ness and  character ;  but  her  observer  noticed  that  though  the 
smile  came  readily  it  went  as  readUj,  and  the  lines  of  the  faee 
quickly  settled  again  into  what  seemed  an  habitual  composure. 
There  were  the  same  outlines^  the  same  characters,  he  remem- 
bei'ed  very  well ;  yet  there  was  a  difference ;  not  grief  had 
changed  them,  but  life  had.  The  brow  had  all  its  fine  chiselling 
and  high  purity  of  expression ;  but  now  there  sat  there  a  hope- 
lessness, or  rather  a  want  of  hopefulness,  that  a  child's  fau^e  never 
knows.  The  mouth  was  sweet  and  pliable  as  ever,  but  now  often 
patience  and  endurance  did  not  quit  their  seat  upon  Hhe  lip  even 
when  it  smiled.  The  eye  with  sJl  its  old  clearness  and  truthful- 
ness had  a  shade  upon  it  that  nine  years  ago  only  fell  at  the 
bidding  of  sorrow ;  and  in  every  line  of  the  face  there  was  a  quiet 
gravity  that  went  to  the  heart  ot  the  person  who  was  studying  it. 
"Whatever  causes  had  been  at  work  he  was  very  sure  had  done  no 
harm  to  the  character  ;  its  old  simplicity  had  suffered  no  diange, 
as  every  look  and  movement  proved  ;  the  very  unstudied  cai'-eless 
position  of  the  fingers  over  the  eyes  showed  tliat  the  thoughts  had 
nothing  to  do  there. 

On  one  half  of  his  doubt  Mr.  Carlctcaa's  mind  was  entirely  made 
Up  ; — but  education  ]  the  training  and  storing  of  the  mind  l — ^how 
had  that  fared  ?    He  would  know ! — 

Perhaps  he  would  have  made  some  attempt  that  very  evening 
towards  satisfying  himself;  but  noticing  that  in  coming  out 
Thorn  permitted  the  Evelyns  to  pass  him  and  attached  himself 
determinately  to  Fleda,  he  drew  back,  and  resolved  to  make  his 
observations  indirectly  and  on  more  than  one  point  before  he 
should  seem  to  make  them  at  alL 
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Hark !  I  hear  the  sotmd  of  coaches. 
The  hour  of  attack  approaches. 

Gat. 

Mrs.  Prttchard  had  arrayed  Fleda  in  the  white  muslin,  with  an 
amount  of  satisfaction  and  admiration  that  all  the  lines  of  her 
face  were  insufficient  to  express. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "you  must  just  ran  down  and  let  the  doctor 
sec  you — ^afore  you  take  the  shine  oflf-— or  he  won't  be  able  to  look 
at  anything  else  when  you  get  to  the  place." 

"  That  would  be  urdfortunate  !"^  said  Fleda>  and  she  ran  down 
laughing  into  the  room  where  the  doctor  was  waiting  for  her  ;  but 
her  astonished  eyes  encountering  the  figure  of  Dr.  Quackenboss 
she  stopped  shorty  with  an  air  that  no  woman  of  the  world  could 
have  bettered.  The  physician  of  Queechy  on  his  part  waa  at  least 
equally  taken  aback. 

"  Dr.  Quackenboss !"  said  Fleda. 

"  I — I  was  going  to  say.  Miss  Kinggan !"  said  the  doctor  with 
a  most  unaffected  obeisance,—"  but — a — I  am  afraid,  sir,  it  is  a 
deceptive  influence !" 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Dr.  Gregory  smiling,  one  corner  of  his 
mouth  for  his  guest  and  the  other  for  his  niece.  "  Real  enough 
to  do  real  execution,  or  I  am  mistaken,  sir." 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Quackenboss  bowing  again, — 
"  I  hjope — a — Miss  Ringgan  ! — will  remember  the  acts  of  her 
executive  power  at  homo^  and  return  in  time  to  prevent  an  unfor- 
tunate termination !" 

Dr.  Gregory  laughed  heartily  now,  while  Fleda's  cheeks  re- 
lieved her  dress  to  admiration. 

"  Who  will  complain  of  her  if  she  don't  ?"  said  the  doctor. 
**  Who  will  complain  of  her  if  she  don't  ?" 

But  Fleda  put  in  her  question, 

"  How  are  you  all  at  home.  Dr.  Quackenboss  1" 

**  All  Queechy,  sir,"  answered  the  doctor  politely,  on  the  j»in- 
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ciple  of  *  first  come,  first  served/ — ^  and  individuals, — ^I  shouldn't 
like  to  specify — ^'* 

"  How  are  you  all  in  Queechy,  Dr.  Quackenboss  I*'  said  Fleda. 

"  I — have  the  pleasure  to  say — ^we  are  coming  along  as  usual," 
replied  the  doctor,  who  seemed  to  have  loiiit  his  power  of  standing 
up  straight ; — "  My  sister  Flora  enjoys  but  poor  health  lately, — 
they  are  all  holding  their  heads  up  at  your  house.  Mr.  Bossitur 
has  come  home." 

"  Uncle  Rolf!  Has  he  ?"  exclaimed  Fleda,  the  colour  of  joy 
quite  supplanting  the  other.    "  O  I'm  very  glad !  '* 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor, — "he's  been  home  now, — I  guess, 
going  on  four  days." 

"  I  am  very  glad ! "  repeated  Fleda.  "  But  won't  you  como 
and  see  me  another  time,  Dr,  Quackenboss  ? — ^I  am  obliged  to  go 
out." 

The  doctor  professed  his  great  willingness,  adding  that  he  had 
only  come  down  to  the  city  to  do  two  or  three  chores  and  thought 
she  might  perhaps  like  to  take  the  opportunity — which  would 
afibrd  him  such  very  great  gratification. 

"  No  indeed,  faire  Una,"  said  Dr.  Gregory,  when  they  were  on 
their  way  to  ^Irs.  Thorn's, — "  they've  got  your  uncle  at  home 
now  and  we've  got  you ;  and  I  mean  to  keep  you  till  Tm  satisfied. 
So  you  may  bring  home  that  eye  that  has  been  squinting  at 
Queechy  ever  since  you  have  been  here  and  make  up  your  mind 
to  enjoy  yourself ;  I  shan't  let  you  go  till  you  do." 

"  I  ought  to  enjoy  myself,  uncle  Orrin,"  said  Fleda,  squeezing 
his  arm  gratefully. 

"  See  you  do,"  said  he. 

The  pleasant  news  from  home  had  given  Fleda's  spirits  the 
needed  spur,  which  the  quick  walk  to  Mrs.  Thorn's  did  not 
take  off. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  Fleda  look  so  well,  mamma  V*  sard 
Florence,  as  the  former  entered  the  drawing-room. 

"  That  is  the  loveliest  and  best  face  in  the  room,'*  said  Mr. 
Evelyn ;  "  and  she  looks  like  herself  to-night." 

"  There  is  a  matchless  simpUcity  about  her,"  said  a  gentleman 
standing  by. 

"  Her  dress  is  becoming,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  Why,  where  did  you  ever  see  her,  3klr.  Stackpole,  except  at 
our  house  1"  said  Constance. 

"  At  Mrs.  Decatur's — I  have  had  that  pleasure — and  once  at 
lier  uncle's." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  ever  noticed  ladies'  faces,  Mr.  Stackpole," 
said  Florence. 

"  How  Mrs.  Thorn  does  look  at  her !"  said  Constance,  under 
her  breath.    "  It  is  too  much  !" 
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It  was  almost  too  mucli  for  Fleda's  equanimity^  for  the  colour 
began  to  come. 

"  And  there  goes  Mr.  Carleton  !'*  said  Constance.  "  I  expect 
momentarily  to  hear  the  company  strike  up  *  Sparkling  and 
Bright.'" 

"  They  should  have  done  that  some  time  ago,  Miss  Con- 
stance," said  the  gentleman.  , 

Which  compliment,  however,  Constance  received  with  hardly  - 
disguised  scorn,  and  turned  her  attention  again  to  Mr.  Carleton. 

^'  I  trust  I  do  not  need  presentation,"  said  his  voice  and  his 
smile  at  once,  as  he  presented  himself  to  Fleda. 

How  little  he  needed  it  the  flash  of  feeling  which  met  his 
eyes  said  sufficiently  welL  But  apparently  the  feeling  was  a 
little  too  deep,  for  the  colour  mounted,  and  the  eyes  fell,  and  the 
smile  suddenlv  died  on  the  lips.  Mr.  Thorn  came  up  to  them, 
and  releasing  her  hand  Itfr.  Carleton  stepped  back  and  permitted 
him  to  lead  ner  away. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  face  1"  said  Constance  finding 
herself  a  few  moments  after  at  his  side, 

"  •  That  *  must  define  itself,"  said  he,  "  or  I  can  hardly  give  a 
safe  answer." 

"  What  face  ?  Why,  I  mean  of  course  the  one  Mr.  Thorn 
carried  off  just  now." 

"  You  are  her  friend.  Miss  Constance,"  he  said  coolly.  "  May 
I  ask  for  your  judgment  upon  it  before  I  give  mine  ?" 

"  Mine  1  why  I  expected  every  minute  that  Mr.  Thorn  would 
make  the  musicians  play  'Sparkhng  and  Bright,'  and  tell  Miss 
Einggan  that  to  save  trouble  he  had  directed  them  to  exjn'ess 
what  he  was  sure  were  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  company  in 
one  burst." 

He  smiled  a  little,  but  in  a  way  that  Constance  could  not 
imderstand  and  did  not  hke. 

"  Those  are  common  epithets,"  he  said. 

"  Must  I  use  uncommon  1"  said  Constance,  significantly. 

"  No— but  these  may  say  one  thing  or  another." 

"  I  have  said  one  thing,"  said  Constance  ;  "  and  now  you  may 
say  the  other." 

"  Pardon  me — ^you  have  said  nothing.  These  epithets  are 
deserved  by  a  great  many  faces,  but  on  very  different  grounds ; 
and  the  pt '^e  is  a  different  thing  accordingly." 

^  Well,  what  is  the  difference  ?"  said  Constance. 

"  On  what  do  you  think  this  lady's  title  to  it  rests  1" 

"  On  what  ? — ^why  on  that  bewitching  little  air  of  the  eyes  and 
mouth  I  sup^se." 

•*  Bewitching  is  a  very  vague  term,"  said  he  smiling  again 
more  quietly.    "  But  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  it 
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muclii  better  of  late  tlian  I— to  whidi  class  of  briglit  faces  would 
you  refer  this  one  ?    Where  does  the  light  come  from  ?  ** 

"  I  never  studied  faces  in  a  dass,"  said  Constance  a  little 
scomftilly.  "  Come  from  ? — a  r^cm  of  mist  and  clouds  I  should 
saj,  for  it  is  sometimes  pretty  well  covered  up." 

"  There  are  some  eyes  whose  sparkling  is  nothing  more  than 
the  play  of  light  upon  a  bright  bead  of  glass." 

"  It  is  not  that)"  said  Constance,  answering  in  spite  of  herself 
after  delaying  as  long  as  she  dared. 

"  There  is  the  brightness  that  is  only  the  reflexion  of  out- 
ward circumstances,  and  passes  away  with  them." 

**  It  isn't  that  in  Meda  Ringsan,"  said  Constance,  ''for  her 
outward  circumstances  have  no  orightnessy  I  should  think,  that 
reflexion  would  not  utterly  absorb." 

She  would  fain  have  turned  the  conversation,  but  the  ques- 
tions were  put  so  lightly  and  quietly  that  it  could  not  be  grace- 
fully done.  She  longed  to  cut  it  short,  but  hei'  hand  was  upon 
Mr.  Carleton's  arm  and  they  were  slowly  sauntering  down  the 
rooms, — too  pleasant  a  state  of  things  to  be  relinquished  for  a 
trifle. 

"  There  is  the  broad  daylight  of  mere  animal  spirits,"  he  went 
on,  seeming  rather  to  be  suggesting  these  things  for  her  con- 
sideration than  eager  to  set  forth  any  opinions  of  his  own  ; — 
**  there  is  the  sparfling  of  mischief,  and  the  fire  of  hidden  pas- 
sions,— ^there  is  the  passing  brilliance  of  wit,  as  satisfactory  and 
resting  as  these  gas-fights, — and  there  is  now  and  then  the  light 
of  refined  affections  out  of  a  heart  unspotted  from  the  world,  as 
pure  and  abiding  as  the  stars,  and  like  them  throwing  its  soft  ray 
especially  upon  the  shadows  of  life.** 

"  I  have  always  understood,"  said  Constance,  "that  cats?  eyes 
are  brightest  in  the  dark. 

"  They  do  not  love  the  light,  I  believe,**  said  Mr.  Carleton 
calmly. 

"  Weiy  said  Constance,  not  relishing  the  expression  of  her 
companion's  eye,  which  from  glowing  had  suddenly  become  cool 
and  bright, — **  where  would  you  put  me,  Mr.  Carleton,  among  sdl 
these  illuminators  of  the  social  system  1 " 

**  You  may  put  yourself^ — where  you  please,  Miss  Constance," 
he  said,  again  turmng  upon  her  an  eve  so  deep  and  full  in  its 
meaning  that  her  own  and  her  humour  fell  before  it;  for  a  moment 
she  looked  most  unlike  the  gay  scene  around  her. 

"  Is  not  that  the  best  brightness,"  he  said  speaking  low,  "that 
will  last  for  ever?  —  and  is  not  that  lightness  of  heart  best 
worth  having  which  does  not  depend  on  circumstances,  and  will 
find  its  perfection  just  when  all  other  kinds  of  happiness  fail 
utterly?* 
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"I  can't  conceive,"  said  Constance  presently,  rallyino;  Or 
trying  to  rally  herself, — "what  yon  and  I  have  to  ao  m  a 
place  where  people  are  enjoying  themselves  at  this  moment, 
Slr.Carleton!" 

He  smiled  at  that  and  led  her  out  of  it  into  the  conservatory, 
close  to  which  they  found  themselves.  It  was  a  large  and  fine 
one,  terminating  the  suite  of  rooms  in  this  direction.  Few  people 
were  there  ;  but  at  the  far  end  stood  a  group  among  whom  Meda 
and  Mr.  Thorn  were  conspicuous.  He  was  busying  himself  in 
putting  together  a  quantity  of  flowers  for  her ;  and  Mrs.  Evelyn 
and  old  Mr.  Thorn  stood  looking  on ;  with  Mr.  Stackpole.  Mr. 
Stackpole  was  an  Englishman,  of  certainly  not  very  prepossessing 
<5xterior  but  somewhat  noted  as  an  author  and  a  good  deal  sought 
titer  in  consequence.  At  present  he  was  engaged  by  Mrs.  Eveljrn. 
Mr.  Carleton  and  Constance  sauntered  up  towards  thm  and  paused 
at  a  little  distance  to  look  at  some  curious  plants. 

"  Don't  try  for  that,  Mr.  Thorn,"  said  Fleda,  as  the  gentleman 
was  making  rather  ticklish  efforts  to  reach  a  superb  fuchsia  that 
hung  high.  —  "You  are  endangering  sundry  things  besides  jour- 
self." 

"  I  have  learned,  Miss  Fleda,"  said  Thorn  as  with  much  ado  he 
grasped  the  beautiful  cluster,  —  "that  what  we  take  the  most 
pgdns  for  is  apt  to  be  reckoned  the  best  prize, — a  truth  I  should 
never  think  of  putting  into  a  lady's  head  if  I  believed  it  pos- 
sible that  a  single  one  of  them  was  ignorant  of  its  practical 
value." 

"  I  have  this  same  rose  in  my  garden  at  home "  saiid 
Fleda. 

"  You  are  a  great  gardener,  Miss  Fleda,  I  hear,**  said  the  old 
gentleman.    "  My  son  says  you  are  an  adept  in  it." 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  i^  sir,"  said  Fleda,  answering  hitn  with  an 
entirely  different  face. 

"  I  thought  the  delicacy  of  American  ladies  was  beyond  such 
amasculine  employment  as  gardening/*  said  Mr.  Stackpole,  edging 
away  from  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  I  guess  this  young  lady  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,"  said  old 
I^Ir.  Thorn. 

"  I  guess  she  is  an  exception  to  most  rules  that  you  have  got 
in  your  note-book,  Mr.  Stackpole,"  said  the  younger  man.  "  But 
there  is  no  guessing  about  the  garden,  for  I  have  with  my  own 
eyes  seen  these  gentle  hands  at  one  end  of  a  spade  and  her  foot  a^t 
the  other ; — a  sight  that — I  declare  I  don't  know  whether  I  was 
most  filled  with  astonishment  or  admiration  ! " 

"Yes,"  said  Fleda  half  laughing  and  colouring, — "and  he 
ingenuously  confessed  in  his  surprise  that  he  didn't  know  whethei* 
politeness  ought  to  oblige  him  to  stop  and  shake  hands  or  to  pasa 
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\)j  without  seeing  me ;  evidently  showing  that  he  thought  I  was 
about  something  equivocal" 

The  laugh  was  now  turned  against  Mr,  Thorn,  but  he  went  on 
cutting  his  geraniums  with  a  grave  face. 

"  Well,"  said  he  at  length,  "  I  think  it  w  something  of  very 
equivocal  utility.  Whv  should  such  gentle  hands  and  feet  spend 
their  strength  in  doa-breaking,  when  rough  ones  are  at  com- 
mand]" 

There  was  nothing  equivocal  about  Fleda's  merriment  this 
time. 

"  I  have  learned,  Mr.  Thorn,  by  sad  experience,  that  the 
rough  hands  break  more  than  the  clods.  One  day  I  set 
Philetus  to  work  amoug  my  flowers ;  and  the  first  thing  I 
knew  he  had  pulled  up  a  fine  passion-flower  which  didn't 
make  much  show  above  ground  and  was  displaying  it  to  mo 
with  the  grave  commenta^,  *  Well  1  that  root  did  grow  to  .a 
great  haigth!'" 

"  Some  mental  clod-breaking  to  be  done  up  there,  isn't  there?* 
said  Thorn  in  a  kind  of  aside.  "  I  cannot  express  my  admiration 
at  the  idea  of  your  dealing  with  those  boors,  aa  it  has  been  d(?- 
Bcribed  to  me." 

"  They  do  not  deserve  the  name,  Mr.  Thorn,"  said  Flcda. 
"  They  are  many  of  them  most  sensible  and  excellent  people,  and 
friends  that  I  value  very  highly." 

"  Ah,  your  goodness  would  make  friends  of  everything." 

"  Not  of  boors,  I  hope,"  said  Fleda  coolly.  "  Besides,  what  do 
you  mean  by  the  name  1" 

"  Anybody  incapable  of  appreciating  that  of  which  you  alone 
should  be  unconscious,"  he  said  softly. 

Fleda  stood  impatiently  tapping  her  flowers  against  her  left 
hand. 

"  I  doubt  their  power  of  appreciation  reaches  a  point  that 
would  surprise  you,  sir." 

"  It  does  indeed — if  I  am  mistaken  in  my  supposition,"  ho 
said  with  a  glance  which  Fleda  refused  to  acknowledge. 

^  What  proportion  do  you  suppose,"  she  went  on,  "  of  all 
these  roomfuls  of  people  behind  us, —  without  sa3ring  anjiihing 
imcharitable, —  what  proportion  of  them  if  compelled  to  amuse 
themselves  for  two  hours  at  a  bookcase,  would  pitch  upon 
Macaula/s  Essays,  or  anything  like  them,  to  spend  the  time  1" 

"  Hum — rcaJly,  Miss  Fleda,*  said  Thorn,  "I  should  want  to 
brush  up  my  algebra  considerably  before  I  could  hope  to  find  x, 
y,  and  z  m  such  a  confusion  of  the  alphabet." 

**  Or  extract  the  small  sensible  root  of  such  a  quantity  of  light 
matter  "  said  Mr.  Stackpole. 
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**  "Will  you  bear  with  my  vindication  of  my  country  friends  ? 
—Hugh  and  I  sent  for  a  carpenter  to  make  some  new  arrange- 
ment of  shelves  in  a  cupboard  where  we  kept  our  books  ;  he  was 
one  of  these  boors,  Mr.  Thorn,  in  no  respect  above  the  rest.  The 
right  stuft  for.his  work  was  wanting,  and  while  it  was  sent  for  he 
took  up  one  of  the  volumes  that  were  l3Hing  about  and  read  per- 
severingly  imtil  the  messenger  returned.  It  was  a  volume  of 
Macaiday^s  Miscellanies ;  and  afterwards  ho  borrowed  the  book  of 
me." 

"  And  you  lent  it  to  him  ?"  said  Constance. 

**  Most  assuredly !  and  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.* 

"  And  is  this  no  more  than  a  common  instance.  Miss  Ring- 
gan  ?"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  said  Tleda  ;  the  quick  blood  in  her  cheeks 
again  answering  the  familiar  voice  and  old  associations  ; — "  I 
know  several  of  the  farmers'  daughters  around  us  that  have 
studied  Latin  and  Greek ,  and  philosophy  is  a  conamon  thing ; 
and  I  am  sure  there  is  more  sense." 

She  suddenly  checked  herself  and  her  eye  which  had  been 
sparkling  grew  quiet.    • 

"  It  is  very  absurd  !**  said  Mr.  Stackpole. 

"Why,  sir  r 

**  0 — these  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  things — do 
them  nothing  but  harm  ?" 

**  May  I  ask  again,  what  harm  1**  said  Fleda  gently. 

"  Unfit  them  for  the  duties  of  their  station  and  make  them 
discontented  with  it." 

"  By  making  it  pleasanter  ?* 

"  No,  no — not  by  making  it  pleasanter.** 

"  By  what  then,  Mr.  Stackpole  ?"  said  Thorn,  to  draw  him  on 
and  to  draw  her  out,  Fleda  was  sure. 

«  By  lifting  them  out  of  it." 

"  And  what  objection  to  lifting  them  out  of  it  ?"  said 
Thorn. 

"  You  can't  lift  everybody  out  of  it,"  said  the  gentleman  with 
a  little  irritation  in  his  manner, — "  that  station  must  be  filled  — 
there  must  always  be  poor  people." 

"  And  what  degree  of  poverty  ought  to  debar  a  man  from  the 
pleasures  of  education  and  a  cultivated  taste,  such  as  he  can 
attain  ?" 

"  No,  no,  not  that,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole ; — *^but  it  all  gocs.tojfill 
them  with  absurd  notions  about  their  place  in  society,  inconsiS; , 
t^nt  with  proper  subordination." 

'    Fleda  looked  at  him,  but  shook  her  head  slightly  and  was 
silent. 
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**  Things  are  in  verjr  dififerent  order  on  our  side  the  vatcr,** 
said  Mr.  ^ckpole  hn^ing  himself. 

«  Are  they  T  said  Fleda. 

"  Yes — we  understand  how  to  keep  things  in  their  places  a 
little  better." 

•*  I  did  not  know,"  said  Meda  quietly,  "that  it  was  by  design, 
of  the  rulers  of  England  that  so  xaany  of  her  lower  class  are  ia 
the  intellectual  condition  of  our  slaves." 

"  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  laughing, — "what  do  yoa 
say  to  that,  sir?" 

Fleda*ft  face  turned  suddenly  to  him  with  a  quick  look  of 
apology,  which  she  immediately  knew  was  not  needed. 

**  But  this  kind  of  thing  don*t  make  the  people  any  haj^ier," 
pursued  Mr.  Stackpole ; — "  oiJy  scrres  to  gives  them  uppish  and 
dissatisfied  longings  that  cannot  be  gratified." 

"  Somebody  says,"  observed  Thorn,  "that  'under  a  despotism 
all  are  contented  because  none  can  get  on,  and  in  a  republic  none 
are  contented  because  aU  can  get  on.' " 

"  IVedselj,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole. 

"  That  might  do  very  well  if  the  world  were  in  a  state  of  per- 
fection," said  fleda.  "  As  it  is,  oommoDA  me  to  discontent  and 
getting  on.  And  the  uppishness  I  am  afraid  is  a  national  faulty 
sir ;  you  know  our  state  motto  is  *  Excelsior.* " 

**  We  are  at  liberty  to  suppose,"  said  Thom,  "  that  Miss 
Ringgan  has  followed  the  example  of  her  &iends  the  farmers^ 
daughters  ? — or  led  them  in  it  ? — ^ 

"It  is  dangerous  to  make  surmises,"  said  Fleda  colour- 
ing. 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  way  of  running  into  danger,"  said  Mr. 
Thorn,  who  was  leisurely  pruning  the  prickles  from  the  stem  of  a 
rose. 

"  I  was  talking  to  a  gentleman  once,"  said  Meda,  "  about  the 
birds  and  flowers  wo  find  in  our  wilds ;  and  he  told  me  after- 
wards gravely  that  he  was  afraid  I  was  studying  too  many  things 
at  once  ! — ^when  I  was  innocent  of  all  ornithology  but  what  my 
eyes  and  ears  had  picked  up  in  the  woods ;  except  some  childish 
reminiscences  of  Audubon. 

"  That  is  just  the  right  sort  of  leaniing  for  a  lady,"  said  Mr. 
Stackpole,  smiling  at  her  however ; — "  women  have  nothing  to  do 
with  books." 

"  What  do  you  baj  to  that,  Miss  Fleda  ?"  said  Thorn. 

"  Nothing,  sir ;  it  is  one  of  those  positions  that  are  unanswer* 
able." 

"But,  Mr.  Stackpole,"  aaid  Mrs.  Evelyn,  "I  don't  fike  that 
doctrine,  sir.    I  do  not  beHeve  in  it  at  aU. 
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"  Thai  is  nnfortanafce— for  my  doctrine''  said  the  gentle- 
man. 

"  But  I  do  not  believe  it  is  yours.  Why  most  women  have 
nothing  to  do  with  books  P  what  harm  do  they  do,  Mr.  Stack- 
pole?" 

"  Not  needed,  ma'am, — a  woman,  as  somebody  says,  knows 
intuitively  all  that  is  really  wcMrth  knowing." 

"  Of  what  use  is  a  mine  that  is  never  worked?"  said  Mr. 
Carleton. 

"  It  is  worked,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole.  "  Domestic  life  is  the 
true  training  for  the  female  mind.  One  woman  will  learn  more 
wisdom  from  the  chikl  on  her  breast  than  another  will  learn  from 
ten  thousand  volumes." 

"  It  is  very  doubtful  how  much  wisdom  the  child  will  ever 
learn  from  her,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling. 

"  A  woman  who  never  saw  a  book,"  pursued  Mr.  Stackpole, 
unconsciously  quoting  his  author,  "may  be  infinitely  superior, 
even  in  all  those  matters  of  which  books  treat,  to  the  woman 
who  has  read  and  read  intelligently,  a  whole  library." 

"Unquestionably — and  it  is  likewise  beyond  question  that » 
silver  sixpence  may  be  worth  more  than  a  washed  guinea." 

"  But  a  woman's  true  sphere  is  in  her  family — m  her  home 
duties,  which  furnish  the  best  and  most  appropriate  training  for 
her  faculties— pointed  out  by  nature  itself." 

"Yes!"  saia  Mr.  Carleton, — ^"and  for  those  duties,  some  of 
the  very  highest  and  noblest  that  are  intrusted  to  human  agency, 
the  fine  machinery  that  is  to  perform  them  should  be  wrought  to 
its  last  point  of  perfectness.  The  wealth  of  a  woman's  mind, 
instead  of  lying  in  the  rough,  should  be  richly  brought  out  and 
fashioned  for  its  various  ends,  while  yet  those  ends  are  in  the 
fdture,  or  it  will  never  meet  the  demand.  And  for  her  own  hap* 
piness,  all  the  more  because  her  sphere  is  at  home,  her  home 
stores  should  be  eidiaustless — ^the  stores  she  cannot  go  abroad 
to  seek.  I  would  add  to  strength  beauty,  and  to  beauty  grace,  in 
the  intellectual  proportions,  so  far  as  possible.  It  were  un- 
generous in  man  to  condemn  the  best  half  of  human  intellect  to 
insignificance  merely  because  it  is  not  his  own." 

Mrs.  Evelyn  wore  a  smile  of  admiration  that  nobody  saw,  but 
Fleda's  face  was  a  study  while  Mr.  Carleton  was  laying  this. 
Her  look  was  fixed  upon  him  with  such  intent  satisfaction  and 
eagerness  that  it  was  not  tiU  he  had  finished  that  she  became 
aware  that  those  dark  eyes  were  going  very  deep  into  hers,  and 
suddenly  put  a  stop  to  the  inquisition. 

^  Ye^  pleasant  doctrine  to  the  ears  that  have  an  mterest  in 
itl^  ma  MX.  Stackpole,  rather  discontentedly. 
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•  *  The  man  knows  little  of  his  own  interesi^"  said  Mr.  Oar- 
Icton,  "  who  would  leave  that  ground  waste,  or  would  cultivate  it 
only  in  the  narrow  spirit  of  a  utilitarian.  He  needs  an  influence 
in  his  family  not  more  refreshing  than  rectifying ;  and  no  man 
will  seek  that  in  one  greatly  his  inferior.  He  is  to  be  pitied  w^ho 
cannot  fall  back  upon  his  home  with  the  assurance  that  he  has 
there  something  better  than  himself." 

.  «  Why,  Mr.  Carleton,  sir — *'  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  with  every  line 
of  her  mouth  saying  funny  things, — "  I  am  afraid  you  have  sadly 
neglected  your  own  interest — have  you  anything  at  Carleton 
better  than  yourself  1 " 

Suddenly  cool  again,  he  laughed  and  said,  "  You  were  there, 
Mrs.  Evelyn." 

"  But,  Mr.  Carleton, — ^  pursued  the  lady,  with  a  mixture  of 
insinuation  and  fun, — "  why  were  you  never  married  1 " 

"  Circumstances  have  always  forbade  it,"  he  answered  with  a 
smile  which  Constance  declared  was  the  most  fascinating  thing 
she  ever  saw  in  her  life. 

Fleda  was  arranging  her  flowers,  with  the  help  of  some  very 
unnecessary  suggestions  from  the  donor. 

"  Mr.  Lewis,"  said  Constance,  with  a  kind  of  insinuation  very 
different  from  her  mother's,  made  up  of  fim  and  daring — "  Iklr. 
Carleton  has  been  giving  me  a  long  lecture  on  botany ;  while 
my  attention  was  distracted  by  listening  to  your  spiritual  con- 
versation." 

"  Well,  Miss  Constance  ?  ** 

"  And  I  am  morally  certain  I  sha'n't  recollect  a  word  of  it  if  T 
don't  carry  away  some  specimens  to  refresh  my  memory, — and  in 
that  case  he  would  never  give  me  another !  ** 

It  was  impossible  to  help  laughing  at  the  distressful  position 
of  the  young  lady's  eyebrows,  and  with  at  least  some  measure  of 
outward  grace  Mr.  Thorn  set  about  complying  with  her  request. 
Meda  again  stood  tapping  her  left  hand  witn  her  flowers,  won- 
dering a  little  that  somebody  else  did  not  come  and  speak  to  her  ; 
but  he  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  Mr.  Stackpole.  Fleda  did 
not  wish  to  join  them,  and  nothing  better  occurred  to  her  than 
to  arrange  her  flowers  over  again ;  so  throwing  them  all  down 
before  her  on  a  marble  slab,  she  began  to  pick  them  up  one  by 
one  and  put  them  together,  with  it  must  be  confessed  a  very 
indistinct  realisation  of  the  difference  between  myrtle  and  lemon 
blossoms,  and  as  she  seemed  to  be  laying  acacia  to  rose,  and  dis- 
jjosing  some  sprigs  of  beautiful  heath  behind  them,  in  reality  she 
w/is  laying  kindness  alongside  of  kindness  and  looking  at  the  years 
beyond  years  where  their  place  had  been.  It  was  with  a  little 
start  that  she  suddenly  found  the  person  of  her  thoughts  standiiig 
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at  her  dbow  and  talking  to  her  in  bodily  presence.  But  while 
he  spoke  with  all  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  old  times,  almost 
making  fleda  think  it  was  but  last  week  they  had  been  stroUii^ 
through  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  together,  there  was  a  con- 
straint upon  her  that  she  could  not  get  rid  of  and  that  bound  eye 
and  tongue.  It  might  have  worn  off,  but  his  attention  was  pre- 
sently claimed  again  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  ;  and  Fleda  thought  best 
while  yet  Oonstsmce's  bouquet  was  unfinished,  to  join  another 
party  and  make  her  escape  into  the  drawing-roonuL 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


Have  you  observed  a  sitting  hare^ 
lisfning,  and  fearflil  of  the  storm 
Of  horns  and  hounds»  dap  back  her  ear. 
Afraid  to  keep  or  leave  her  form  t 

Fbiob. 


Bt  the  Evelyns*  own  desire  Meda's  going  to  them  was  delayed  for 
a  week,  because,  they  said,  a  fomace  was  to  be  brought  into  tho 
house  and  they  would  be  all  to^sy-turvy  till  that  fuss  was  over. 
Fleda  kept  herself  very  quiet  in  the  meantime,  seeing  almost 
nobody  but  the  person  whom  it  was  her  especial  object  to  shun. 
Bo  her  best  she  could  not  quite  escape  him,  and  was  even  drawn 
into  two  or  three  walks  and  rides ;  in  spite  of  denying  herself  utterly 
to  gentlemen  at  home,  and  losing  m  consequence  a  visit  from 
her  old  friend.  She  was  dad  at  li^  to  go  to  the  Evelyns  and  see 
company  again,  hoping  tnat  Mr.  Thorn  would  be  merged  in  a 
crowd. 

But  she  could  not  merge  him ;  and  sometimes  was  almost 
inclined  to  suspect  that  his  constant  prominence  in  the  picture 
must  be  owin^  to  some  mysterious  and  wilful  conjuration  goinjg 
on  in  the  back^rotmd.  Sne  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  else  it 
happened  that  despite  her  utmost  endeavours  to  the  contrary  she 
was  so  often  thrown  upon  his  care  and  obliged  to  take  up  with 
his  company.  It  was  very  disagreeable.  Mr.  Carleton  she  saw 
almost  as  constantly,  but  wough  frequently  near  she  had  never 
much  to  do  with  hun.  There  seemed  to  be  a  dividing  atmosphere 
always  in  the  way ;  and  whenever  he  did  speak  to  her  she  felt 
miserably  constrsoned  and  unable  to  appear  like  herself.  Why 
was  it  ? — she  asked  herself  in  a  very  vexed  state  of  mind.  No 
doubt  partly  fr^m  the  remembrance  of  that  overheard  con- 
versation which  she  oould  not  help  applying,  but  much  more  from 
an  indefinable  sense  that  at  these  times  there  were  always  eyes 
upon  her.  She  tried  to  chaige  the  feeling  upon  her  consciousness 
of  their  having  heard  that  same  talk,  but  it  would  not  the  more 
go  off.    And  it  had  no  obaaoe  to  wear  ofi^  for  somehow  the  occa- 
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•ions  never  k&ted  long ;  s^xnething  Tras  sure  to  break  them  up ; 
while  aaunfortimate  combination  ot' circumstances,  or  of  conniyers^ 
seemed  to  give  Mr.  Thorn  unlimited  facilities  in  the  same  kind, 
f  leda  was  quick-witted  and  skilful  enough  to  work  herself  out  of 
them  once  in  awhile ;  mtH'e  often  the  combination  was  too  much 
for  her  simplicity  and  straightforwardness. 

She  waa  a  little  disappointed  and  a  little  surprised  at  itr. 
Carleton's  coolness.  He  was  quite  equal  to  withstand  or  out- 
general the  schemes  of  any  set  of  manoauvrers  ;  therefore  it  was 
plain  he  did  not  care  for  the  society  of  his  httlo  friend  and  com- 
panion of  old  time.  Fleda  felt  i%  especially  as  she  now  and  then 
heard  him  in  delightful  talk  with  somebody  else ;  making  himself 
80  interesting  l^t  when  Fleda  could  get  a  chance  to  listen  she 
was  quite  ready  to  forgive  his  not  talking  to  her  for  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  him  talk  at  all.  Bui  at  other  times  she  said  sorrowfully 
to  herself,  ''He  will  be  going  home  {w^entlj,  and  I  shall  not 
have  seen  him  I  ** 

One  day  she  had  successfully  ckfended  herself  against  taking  a 
drive  which  Mr.  Thorn  came  to  propose^,  though  the  proposition 
had  been  laughingly  badced  by  Mrsir  Evelyn.  Kaillerywas  much 
harder  to  withstand  than  persuasion ;  but  Fleda's  quiet  resolution 
had  proved  a  match  for  both.  The  better  to  cover  her  ground^ 
she  declined  to  go  out  at  ail,  and  remadn«d  at  home  the  only  one 
of  the  family  that  fine  dsy. 

In  the  aftcmooii  Mr.  Carkton  was  thera  Meda  sat  a  little 
apart  from  the  rest,  industriously  bending  over  a  complicated 
pieoe  of  embroidery  belonging  to  Constance  and  in  which  that 
yoimg  lady  had  made  a  great  blunder  which  she  declared  her 
patience  unequal  to  the  task  of  rectifying.  The  conversation  went 
gayly  forward  among  the  others  ;  Fleda  taking  no  part  in  it 
beyond  an  involuntary  one,  Mr.  Carleton's  part  was  rather 
7*eserved  and  grave  ;  according  to  his  manner  in  ordmary 
society. 

"  "VVbat  do  you  keep  botheriB^  yoiarself  with  that  for  ?  "  said 
Edith  coming  to  Fleda's  side. 

**  One  must  be  doing  something,  you  know,"  said  Fleda 
lightly. 

"  No  you  mustn't — not  when  you're  tired— and  I  know  you 
are.    Fd  let  Constance  pidk  out  her  own  work." 

"  I  promised  her  I  would  do  it,*'  said  Fleda. 

"  Well  you  didn't  priMnise  her  when.  Come  1 — everybody's 
been  out  but  you,  and  you  hare  sat  here  over  this  the  whole  day. 
Why  don't  you  come  over  there  and  talk  with  the  rest  ? — I  know 
you  want  to  for  I've  watched  your  mouth  going." 

"Going!— how?" 
.  "  Going — off  at  the  comers.    I've  seen  it !    Come." 
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But  Fleda  said  sbe  eould  listen  and  work  at  once,  and  would 
Ytot  budge.  Edith  stood  looking  at  her  a  little  while  in  a  kind  of 
admiring  sympathy,  and  then  went  back  to  the  group, 

**  Mr.  CSirleton,'*  said  the  young  lady,  who  was  treading  with 
laudable  success  in  the  steps  of  her  sister  Constance, — "what  has 
become  of  that  ride  you  promised  to  rive  me  ?  ** 

"  I  do  not  know,  Miss  Edith,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling,  **for 
my  conscience  never  had  the  keeping  of  it.** 

"  Hush,  Edith  ! "  said  her  motlier ;  **  do  you  think  Mr.  Carleton 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  you  riding  ?  ** 

"  I  don't  believe  he  has  much  to  do,"  said  Edith  securely. 
"  But,  Mr.  Carleton,  you  did  promise,  for  I  asked  you  and  you  said 
nothing  ;  and  I  always  have  been  told  that  silence  gives  consent ; 
so  what  is  to  become  of  it  1 " 

"  Will  you  go  now.  Miss  Edith  1 " 

"  Now  ? — O  yes !  And  will  you  go  out  to  Manhattanville,  Mr. 
Carleton  ? — along  by  the  river  1 " 

"  If  you  like.  But,  Miss  Edith,  the  carriage  will  hold  another 
—cannot  you  persuade  one  of  these  ladies  to  go  with  us  ?  *' 

"  Fleda  !  "  said  Edith,  springing  off  to  her  with  extravagant 
capers  of  joy,—"  Fleda,  you  shall  go !  you  haven't  been  out 
to-day." 

"  And  I  cannot  go  out  to-day,"  said  Fleda  gently. 

"  The  air  is  very  fine,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  approaching  her 
table,  with  no  want  of  alacrity  in  step  or  tone,  her  ears  knew ; — 
"and  this  weather  makes  everything  beautiful — has  that  piece 
of  canvass  any  claims  upon  you  that  cannot  be  put  aside  for  a 
Uttie?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Fleda, — *'but — I  am  sorry  I  have  a  stronger 
reason  that  must  keep  me  at  home.** 

"  She  knows  how  the  weather  looks,"  said  Edith, — "Mr.  Thorn 
takes  her  out  every  other  day.  It*s  no  use  to  talk  to  her^  Mr. 
Carleton, — when  she  says  she  won't,  she  won't" 

"  Every  other  day ! "  said  Fleda. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  coming  up,  and  with  that  smile 
which  Fleda  had  never  Hked  so  little  as  at  that  minute, — "  not 
every  other  day,  Edith,  what  are  you  talking  of?  Go  and  don't 
keepJMr.  Carleton  waiting." 

Fleda  worked  on,  feeling  a  little  aggrieved.  Mr.  Carleton  stood 
still  by  her  table,  watching  her,  while  his  companions  weregettin? 
themselves  ready ;  but  he  said  no  more,  and  Fleda  did  not  raisi 
her  head  till  the  party  were  off.  Florence  had  taken  her  resigned 
place. 

"  I  dare  say  the  weather  will  be  quite  as  fine  to-morrow^  dear 
Fleda,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  softly. 

"  I  hope  it  will,"  said  Fleda  in  a  tone  of  resolute  simplicity. 
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*  I  only  hope  it  will  not  bring  too  great  a  throng  of  carriages 
to  th©  door "  Mrs.  Evelyn  went  on  in  a  tone  of  great  internal 
amusement; — "I  never  used  to  mind  it,  but  I  have  lately  a 
nervous  fear  of  collisions.*' 

"  To-morrow  is  not  your  receptionrday,*'  said  Fleda. 

"  No,  not  mine,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  softly, — "  but  that  doesn't 
signify — it  may  be  one  of  my  neighbours'.*' 

Fleda  pulled  away  at  her  threads  of  worsted  and  wouldn't 
know  anything  else. 

"  I  have  read  of  the  servants  of  Lot  and  the  servants  of  Abra- 
ham quarreUing,"  Mrs.  Evelyn  went  on  in  the  same  undertone  of 
dcl'ght, — "because  the  land  was  too  strait  for  them — I  should  b^ 
very  sorry  to  have  anything  of  the  sort  happen  again,  for  I  cannot 
imagine  where  Lot  would  go  to  find  a  plain  that  would  suit 
him." 

"  Lot  and  Abraham,  mamma  !  **  said  Constance  from  the  sofa, 
— "  what  on  earth  are  you  talking  about  1 " 

"  None  of  your  business,**  said  Mrs.  Evelyn ; — "I  was  talking 
of  some  country  friends  of  mine  that  you  don't  know." 

Constance  knew  her  mother's  laugh  very  well;  but  Mrs. 
Evelyn  was  impenetrable. 

The  next  day  Fleda  ran  away  and  spent  a  good  part  of  tho 
morning  with  her  uncle  in  the  library,  looking  over  new  books ; 
among  which  she  found  herself  c[uite  a  stranger,  so  many  had 
made  their  appearance  since  the  time  when  she  had  much  to  d& 
with  Hbraries  or  bookstores.  Living  friends,  male  and  female, 
were  happily  forgotten  in  the  delighted  acquaintance-making  with 
those  quiet  companions  which,  whatever  their  deficiencies  in 
other  respects,  are  at  least  never  importunate  nor  unfaitMul. 
Fleda  had  come  home  rather  late  and  was  dressing  for  dinner 
with  Constance's  company  and  help,  when  Mrs.  Evelyn  came  into 
her  room. 

"  My  dear  Fleda,"  said  the  lady,  her  face  and  voice  as  full  as 
possible  of  fun, — "Mr.  Carleton  wants  to  know  if  you  will  ride 
with  him  this  afternoon.^— I  told  him  I  believed  you  were  in 
general  shy  of  gentlemen  that  drove  their  own  horses — ^that  I 
thought  I  had  noticed  you  were, — ^but  I  would  come  up  and  see.'* 

"  Mrs.  Evelyn !— you  did  not  tell  him  that  1 " 

"  He  said  he  was  sorry  to  see  ycu  looked  pale  yesterday  when 
he  was  asking  you ;  and  he  was  afraid  that  embroidery  is  not 
good  for  you.    He  thinks  you  are  a  very  charming  girl !  — ^" 

And  Mrs.  Evelyn  went  off  into  httle  fits  of  laughter  which  un- 
strung all  Fleda's  nerves.    She  stood  absolutely  trembling. 

"  Slamma  I— don't  plague  her ! "  said  Constance.  "  He  didn't 
say  so." 

**He  did! — upon  mj  word! — "  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  speaking 
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with  great  difficulty  ; — ^  he  said  she  was  very  charmiuft  and  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  see  too  much  of  her.** 

"  You  made  him  say  that,  Mrs.  Evelyn ! "  said  Fleda  re- 
proachfully. 

"  Well  I  did  ask  him  if  you  were  not  venr  charming,  but  he 
answered — ^without  hesitation — ^  said  the  lady,— **I  am  only  so 
afraid  that  Lot  will  make  his  appearance ! — ^ 
I         Fleda  turned  round  to  the  glass,  and  went  on  arranging  her 
hair  with  a  quivering  lip. 

"  Lot,  mamma ! "  said  Constance  somewhat  indignantly. 

"  Yes,**  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  in  ecstasies, — "because  the  land  will 
not  bear  both  of  them. — ^But  Mr.  Carleton  is  viery  much  in  earnest 
for  his  answer,  Fleda  my  dear — what  shall  I  tell  him  ? — ^You  need 
be  under  no  apprehensions  cbout  going — he  will  perhaps  tell  you 
that  you  are  charming,  but  I  don't  think  he  wiU  say  anytMng 
more.  You  know  he  is  a  kind  of  patriarch ! — ^And  when  I  a^ed 
him  if  he  didn't  think  it  might  be  dangerous  to  see  too  much  of 
you,  he  said  he  thought  it  might  to  some  peox^le — so  you  see  you, 
are  safe." 

"  Mrs.  Evelyn,  how  could  you  use  my  name  so  t  *'  said  Flod» 
with  a  voice  that  carried  a  good  deal  of  reproach. 

"  My  dear  Fleda,  shall  1  tell  him  you  will  go  ? — You  need  not 
be  afraid  to  go  riding,  only  you  must  not  let  yom*self  be  seen 
walking  with  him." 

"  I  shall  not  go,  ma'am,"  said  Fleda  quietly. 

"  I  wanted  to  send  Edith  with  you,  thinking  it  would  ba 
pleasanter ;  but  I  knew  Mr.  Carleton*s  carriage  would  hold  but 
two  to-day.    So  what  shall  I  tell  him  ? " 

"  I  am  not  going,  ma'am,*'  repeated  Fleda. 

"  But  what  shall  I  tell  him  f  I  must  give  him  some  reason. 
Shall  I  say  that  you  think  a  sea-breeze  is  blowing,  and  you  don't 
like  it  ?— or  shall  I  say  that  prospects  are  a  matter  of  ii>differcnco 
to  you?" 

Fleda  was  quite  silent,  and  went  on  dressing  herself  with 
trembling  fingers. 

"  My  dear  Fleda,"  said  the  lady  bringing  her  face  a  little  into 
order, — "  won't  you  go  1 — I  am  very  sorrv — ^ 

"  So  am  I  sorry,"  said  Fleda.    "  I  can  t  go,  Mrs.  Evelyn." 

"I  will  tell  Mr.  Carleton  you  are  very  sorry,"  said  Mrs, 
Evelyn,  every  line  of  her  face  drawing  again, — ^"  that  will  console 
him ;  and  let  him  hope  that  you  will  not  mmd  sea-breezes  by  and 
by,  after  you  have  been  a  little  longer  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
them.  I  will  tcU  him  you  are  a  good  republican,  and  have  an 
objection  at  present  to  an  English  equipage,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  is  a  prejudice  which  will  wear  off." 

She  stopped  to  laugh,  while  Fleda  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
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not  to  C17.  The  ladj  did  not  seem  to  see  hee  disturbed  brow ; 
but  recoveriDg  herself  after  a  little,  though  not  readily,  she  bent 
forward  and  touched  her  lips  to  it  in  kind  fiashion.  Fleda  did  not 
look  up ;  and  saying  again,  ** I  will  tdl  him,  dear  Tleda !" — Mrs. 
Evelyn  left  the  room. 

Constance  after  a  little  laughing  and  condoling,  neither  of 
which  Fleda  attempted  to  answer,  ran  oflf  too,  to  dress  herself; 
and  Fleda  after  finishing  her  own  toilette  lodced  her  door,  sat 
down  and  cried  heartily.  She  thought  Mrs.  Evelyn  had  been, 
perhaps  imconsciously,  veiy  unkind ;  and  to  say  that  unkindness 
ha»  not  been  meant  is  but  to  shift  the  charge  from  one  to  another 
vital  point  in  the  character  of  a  friend,  and  one  perhaps  sometimes 
no'j  leiss  grave.  A  mementos  jpassionate  wrong  may  c(Hisist  with 
the  endurance  of  a  friendship  worth  having,  better  than  the 
thoughtlessness  of  obtuse  wits  that  can  never  know  how  to  be 
kiad.  Fleda*s  whole  frame  was  still  in  a  tremor  from  disagreeable 
excitement ;  and  she  had  serious  causes  of  sorrow  to  cry  for.  She 
w»s  sorry  she  had  lost  what  would  have  been  a  great  pleasure  in  . 
tte  ride, — and  he:c  great  pleasures  were  not  often, — but  nothing 
would  have  been  more  impos^ble  than  for  her  to  go  after  what 
Mrs.  Evelyn  had  said ;— she  was  sorry  Mr,  Carleton  should  have 
asked  her  twice  in  vain ;  what  must  he  think  ? — she  was  exceeding 
sorry  that  a  thought  should  have  been  put  into  her  head  that 
never  before  had  vi^ted  the  most  distant  dreams  of  her  imagina- 
tion,—so  needlessly,  so  gratuitously  ; — she  was  very  sorry,  for  she 
could  not  be  free  of  it  again,  and  she  felt  it  would  make  her 
miserably  hampered  and  constrained  in  mind  and  manner  both, 
in  any  future  intercourse  with  the  person  in  question.  And  then 
again  what  would  he  think  of  that  ?  Poor  Fleda  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  her  best  place  was  at  home ;  and  made  up  her 
mind  to  take  the  fost  good  opportunity  of  getting  there. 

She  went  down  to  dinner  with  no  traces  of  either  tears  or 
unkindness  on  her  sweet  face,  b;it  her  nerves  were  quivering  all 
the  afternoon ;  she  could  not  tcU  whether  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  her 
daughters  found  it  out.  And  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  get 
back  even  her  old  degree  of  freedom  of  manner  before  either  Mr. 
Carleton  or  Mr.  Thorn,  All  the  more  because  Mrs.  Evelyn  was 
every  now  and  then  bringing  out  some  sly  aUusion  which  afforded 
herself  intense  delight  and  wrought  Fleda  to  the  last  degree 
of  quietness.  Unkind,  —  Fleda  thought  now  it  was  but  half 
from  ignorance  of  the  mischief  she  was  doing,  and  the  other  half 
from  the  mere  desire  of  selfish  gratification.  The  times  and  ways 
in  which  Lot  and  Abraham  were  walked  into  the  conversation 
were  incalculable, — and  unintelligible,  except  to  the  person  who 
.understood  it  only  too  welL  On  one  occasion  Mrs.  Evelyn  went 
on  with  a  long  rigmarole  to  Mr.  Thorn  about  searbreezes,  with  a 
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fece  of  most  exquisite  delight  at  his  mystification  and  her  own 
hidden  fun  ;  till  Fleda  was  absolutely  trembling.  Fleda  shunned 
both  the  gentlemen  at  length  with  a  kind  of  nervous  horror. 

One  steamer  had  left  New  York,  and  another,  and  still  Mr. 
Carleton  did  not  leave  it.  Why  he  stayed,  Constance  was  as  much 
in  a  puzzle  as  ever,  for  no  mortal  could  guess.  Clearly,  she  said, 
he  did  not  delight  in  New  York  society,  for  he  honoured  it  as 
slightly  and  partially  as  might  be,  and  it  was  equally  clear  if  he 
had  a  particular  reason  for  staying  he  didn't  mean  anybody  should 
know  it, 

"  If  he  don't  mean  it,  you  won't  find  it  out^  Constance,"  ssid 
Meda. 

"  But  it  is  that  very  consideration,  you  see,  which  inflames 
my  impatience  to  a  most  dreadful  degree-  I  think  our  house  is 
distinguished  with  his  regards,  though  I  am  sure  I  can't  imagiie 
why,  for  he  never  condescends  to  anything  beyond  general  bei«- 
volence  when  he  is  here,  and  not  always  to  that.  He  has  to  ■ 
taste  for  embroideiy,  or  Miss  Ringgan*s  crewels  would  receive 
more  of  his  notice — ne  listens  to  my  spirited  conversation  ^vith  a 
self-possession  which  invariably  deprives  me  of  mine  !  —  and  hh 
ear  is  evidently  dull  to  musical  sensibilities,  or  Florence's  harp 
would  have  greater  charms.  I  hope  there  is  a  web  weaving  some- 
where that  will  catch  him — at  present  he  stands  in  an  attitude  of 
provoking  independence  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is 
curious!"  said  Constance  with  an  indescribable  face, — "I  feel 
,;  that  the  independence  of  another  is  rapidly  making  a  slave  of 
me !  — '* 

"What  do  you  mean,  Constance?"  said  Edith  indignantly. 
But  the  others  could  do  nothing  but  laugh. 

Fleda  did  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Carleton  made- no  more  efibrts 
to  get  her  to  ride,  for  the  very  next  day  after  his  last  failure  he 
had  met  her  driving  with  Mr.  Thorn.  Fleda  had  been  asked  by 
Mr.  Thorn's  mother  in  such  a  way  as  made  it  impossible  to  get 
off ;  but  it  caused  her  to  set  a  fresh  seal  of  imkindness  to  Mrs. 
Evelyn's  behaviour. 

One  evening  when  there  was  no  other  company  at  Mrs. 
Evelyn's,  Mr.  Stackpole  was  entertaining  himself  with  a  long  dis- 
sertation upon  the  affairs  of  America,  past,  present,  and  future. 
It  was  a  favourite  subject ;  Mr.  Stackpole  always  seemed  to  have 
more  complacent  enjoyment  of  his  easy  chair  when  he  could  suc- 
ceed in  making  every  American  in  the  room  sit  uncomfortably. 
And  this  time,  without  any  one  to  thwart  him,  he  went  on  to  his 
heart's  content,  disposing  of  the  subject  as  one  would  strip  a  I'Ose 
of  its  petals,  with  as  much  seeming  nonchalance  and  ease,  and 
with  precisely  the  same  design,  to  make  a  rose  no  rose.  Leaf  • 
after  leaf  fell  under  Mr.  Stackpole's  touch,  as  if  it  had  been  si 
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blaek  frost.  HUxe  American  govenunent  wbr  a  rickety  experi-» 
ment;  go  to  pieces  presently; — American  institutions  had  an 
alternative  ^between  fallacy  and  absurdity,  the  fruit  of  raw  minds 
and  precocious  theories ; — American  liberty  a  contradiction ; — 
American  character  a  compound  of  quackeiy  and  pretension  ;— 
American  society  (except  at  Mrs.  Evelyn's)  an  anomaly ; — Ame- 
rican destiny  the  same  with  that  of  a  cactus  or  a  volcano ;  a 
period  of  rest  followed  by  a  period  of  excitement ;  not  however 
like  the  former  making  successive  shoots  towards  perfection,  but 
like  the  latter  groundmg  every  new  face  of  things  upon  the  de- 
miolition  of  that  which  went  before.  Smoothly  and  pleasantly 
Mr.  Stackpole  went  on  compounding  this  cup  of  entertainment 
fpr  himsefr  and  his  hearers,  smacking  his  lips  over  it,  and  all  the 
more,  Fleda  thought,  when  they  made  wry  faces  ;  throwing  in  a., 
little  truth,  a  good  deal  of  fallacy,  a  great  deal  of  perversion  and 
misrepresentation ;  while  Mrs.  Evelyn  listened  and  smiled,  and 
half  parried  and  half  assented  to  his  positions ;  and  Fleda  sat 
ipapatiently  drumming  upon  her  elbow  with  the  fingers  of  her 
other  hand,  in  the  sheer  necessity  of  giving  some  expression  to 
her  feelings.  Mr.  Stackpole  at  last  got  his  finger  upon  the  sore 
spot  of  American  slavery,  and  pressed  it  hard. 

"  This  is  the  land  of  the  stars  and  the  stripes  !**  said  the 
gentleman  in  a  little  fit  of  virtuous  indignation; — **This  is  the 
land  where  all  are  brothers ! — where  *  All  men  are  bom  free  and 
equal.' " 

"  Mr.  Stackpole,**  said  Fleda  in  a  tone  that  called  his  attention, 
•r— "  are  you  weU  acquainted  with  the  popular  proverbs  of  your 
country  T' 

"  Not  particularly,"  he  said, — "he  had  never  made  it  a  branch 
of  study." 

"  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  them." 

Hcbowed^  and  begged  to  be  excused  for  remarking  that  he 
didn't  see  the  point  yet. 

"  Do  you  remember  this  one,  sir,"  said  Fleda  colouring  a 
little, — "  *  Those  that  live  in  glass  houses  shouldn't  throw 
stones  1 ' " 

"  I  have  heard  it ;  but  pardon  me, — though  your  remark 
seems  to  imply  the  contrary  I  am  in  the  dark  yet.  What  unfor- 
tunate points  of  vitrification  have  I  laid  open  to  your  fire !" 

"  I  thought  they  were  probably  forgotten  by  you,  sir." 

"  I  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  put  me  in 
condition  to  defend  mysefr." 

"  I  think  nothing  could  do  that,  Mr.  Stackpole.  Under  whose 
auspices  and  fostering  care  was  this  curse  of  slavery  laid  upon 
America  1" 

"  Why — of  course, — ^but  you  will  obseiTC,  l^Iiss  Einggan,  that 
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at  that  day  tlie  ^w»*M  was  unenKglitened  on  a  great  many  points ; 
since  then  we  have  cast  off  the  wrong  which  we  then  shared  with 
the  rest  of  mankind." 

*  Ay,  sir,  but  not  imtil  we  had  iirejfc  repudiated  it  «nd  English- 
men  had  desired  to  force  it  back  upon  us  at  t^e  point  of  the 
sWord.    Four  times — ^* 

"  But,  my  dear  Ffeda,**  interrupted  Mrs.  Evelyn,  "the  English 
nation  have  no  slaves  nor  slave-trade — they  have  put  an  end  to 
slavery  entirely  everywhere  under  their  flag." 

**  They  were  veiy  stow  about  it,"  said  Meda.  *  Four  times 
the  government  of  Massachusetts  abolished  ^e  slave-trade  und^r 
their  control,  and  four  times  the  English  government  thrust  it 
back  upon  them.  Do  you  remember  what  &irke  says  about  that? 
•—in  his  speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  ?* 

**  It  don't  signify  what  Burke  says  about  it,*  said  Mr.  Stack- 
pole,  rubbing  his  chin, — "  Burke  is  not  the  firfet  authority — ^but, 
Miss  Ringgan,  it  is  undeniable  that  slavery  and  the  slave-trade, 
too,  does  at  this  moment  exist  in  the  interior  of  your  own 
country." 

*  1  will  never  excuse  what  is  wrong,  sir ;  but  I  think  it  be- 
comes an  Englishman  to  be  very  moderate  in  putting  forth  that 
chaige." 

"Why!"  said  he  hastily; — ^**wc  have  done  away  with  it 
entirely  in  our  own  dominions  ; — wiped  that  stain  clean  off.  Not 
a  slave  can  touch  British  ground,  but  he  breathes  free  £ur  from 
that  minute." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  candour  will  allow  that  we  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition in  this  country  to  decide  the  question  by  a  tour  deforce.^ 

"  What  is  to  decide  it  then  ?"  said  he  a  little  arrogantly. 

"  The  progress  of  trath  in  public  opinion." 

"  And  why  not  the  government — as  well  as  our  government  1** 

"  It  has  not  the  power,  you  know,  sir." 

"  Not  the  power  !  well,  that  speaks  for  itself." 

"Nothing  against  us,  on  a  fair  construction,"  said  Flcda, 
patiently.  **  It  is  well  known  to  ihose  who  understand  the  sub- 
ject-" 

"Where  did  you  learn  so  much  about  it,  Fledal*  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn  humorously. 

"  As  the  birds  pick  up  their  supplies,  ma'am — here  and  there. 
— It  is  well  known,  Mr.  Stackpole,  that  our  constitution  never 
could  have  been  agreed  upon  if  that  question  of  slavery  had  not 
been  by  common  consent  left  where  it  was — with  the  separate 
state  governments." 

"  The  separate  state  governments — ^well,  why  do  not  tkey  put 
an  end  to  it  ?    The  disgrace  is  only  shifted.'* 
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'^  Of  tsowem  they  mmi  fint  have  iho  «onBeiit  of  the  public 
mind  of  those  states." 

*^  Ah  !~*thezr  eonaent  Wsnd  wkv  is  their  consent  ^ranting  ?  " 

**  We  eannot  disiwd  ovns^ves  Acre,"  said  Mrs.  Ev^yn ; — *^  I 
wish  we  could." 

^  The  difigraoe  at  least  is  shifted  from  the  whole  to  a  part. 
But  will  f&a.  permit  me,'*  «aid  Fleda,  ^  to  give  another  quotation 
from  my  dei^ised  authority,  and  reocnod  you  of  an  Englishman's 
testimony,  that  beyond  a  doubt  that  point  of  emancipation  would 
never  have  been  carried  in  parliament  had  the  interests  of  even 
a  part  of  tiie  ekotors  been  concerned  in  it." 

"  It  was  done,  however,"-«nd  done  at  ihe  expense  of  twenty 
millions  of  money." 

"  And  I  am  sure  that  was  very  noble,"  said  Horence. 

*^  It  was  what  no  nation  but  the  Eo^lish  would  ever  havo 
done,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  di^[mte  it,"  said  Fleda ;  **  but  still  it  was 
doing  what  did  not  touch  the  B(»s8itive  point  of  their  own  well-* 
being." 

^'  We  think  there  is  a  little  national  honour  conoemed  in  it," 
said  Mr.  ^tadcpole  dryly,  stroking  his  chin  again. 

"  So  docs  every  right-minded  person,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn ;  "  I 
am  sure  I  do." 

^  And  I  am  sure  so  do  I,"  said  Fleda ;  '^  but  I  think  the 
honour  of  a  piece  of  generosity  is  considerably  lessened  by  tho 
fact  that  it  is  done  at  tiie  expense  of  another." 

"  Generosity  !"  said  Mr.  Stockpole, — ^  it  was  not  generosity,  it 
was  justice ;  there  was  no  generosity  about  it." 

"  Then  it  deserves  no  honour  at  aU,"  said  Fleda,  "  if  was 
merely  that — ^the  tardy  execution  of  justice  is  but  the  removal  of 
a  reproach.** 

"  We  Englishmen  are  of  opinion,  however,"  said  Mr.  Stack- 
pole,  contentedly,  "  that  the  removers  of  a  reproach  are  entitled 
to  some  honour  which  those  who  persist  in  retaining  it  cannot 
claim." 

"  Yes,"  said  Fleda,  drawing  rather  a  long  breath, — ^'  lacknow* 
ledge  that ;  but  I  think  that  while  some  of  these  same  English- 
men have  ^own  themselves  so  unwilling  to  have  the  condition 
of  their  own  factory  slaves  ameliorated,  they  should  be  very 
gentle  in  speaking  of  wrongs  which  we  have  far  less  ability  to 
rectify." 

«  Ah!— I  like  consistency,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole.  ''America 
shouldn't  dress  up  iM>les  with  liberty  caps  till  all  who  walk  under 
are  free  to  wear  them.  She  cannot  boast  that  the  breath  of  her 
air  and  the  bz^^a^  of  freedom  are  one." 
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"  Can  England  f  said  Meda  gently,-*"  when  her  own  dtis^ns 
are  not  free  from  the  horrors  of  impressment  1 " 

'^  Pshaw  !  **  said  Mr.  Stackpole,  half  in  a  pet  and  half  laughing, 
— *^  why  where  did  you  get  such  a  fury  against  England  ? — you  are 
the  first /air  antagonist  I  have  met  on  this  side  of  the  water." 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  better  one,  sir,'*  said  Eleda  laughing. 

"  Miss  Ringgan  has  been  prejudiced  by  an  acquaintance  with 
one  or  two  unfortunate  specimens,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  Ay ! "  said  Mr.  Stactpole  a  Httle  bitterly,— "America  is  the 
natural  birth-place  of  prejudice — always  was." 

"  Displayed  first  in  maintaining  the  rights  against  the  swords 
of  Englishmen  ; — latterly  how,  Mr.  Stackpole  ? ' 

*^  It  isn't  necessary  to  enhghtenyow  on  any  part  of  the  subject," 
said  he  a  little  pointedly. 

"  Fleda  my  dear,  you  are  answered ! "  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  appa- 
rently with  great  internal  amusement. 

"  Yet  you  will  indulge  me  so  far  as  to  indicate  what  part  of 
the  subject  you  are  upon  ? "  said  Fleda  quietly. 

"  You  must  grant  so  much  as  that  to  so  gentle  a  requisition, 
Mr.  Stackpole,"  said  the  older  lady. 

"  I  venture  to  assume  that  you  do  not  say  that  on  your  own 
account,  Mrs.  Evelyn  ? " 

"  Not  at  aU — I  agree  with  you,  that  Americans  are  prejudiced ; 
but  I  think  it  vnll  pass  off,  Mr.  Stackpole,  as  they  learn  to  know 
themselves  and  other  countries  better." 

"  But  how  do  they  deserve  such  a  charge  and  such  a  defence  ? 
or  how  have  they  deserved  it  1 "  said  Fleda. 

"  Tell  her,  Mr.  Stackpole,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole, — "  in  their  absurd  opposition  to 
all  the  old  and  tried  forms  of  things,  and  rancorous  dislike  of 
those  who  uphold  them  ;  and  in  their  pertinacity  on  every  point 
where  they  might  be  set  rights  and  impatience  of  hearmg  the 
truth." 

"  Are  they  singular  in  that  last  item  ? "  said  Fleda. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole  not  heeding  her, — "  there's  your 
treatment  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country — what  do  you  call 
that,  for  Q.free  people?" 

"  A  powder  magazine,  communicating  with  a  great  one  of  your 
own  somewhere  else  ;  so  if  you  are  a  good  subject,  sir,  you  will 
not  carry  a  lighted  candle  into  it." 

"  One  of  our  own — whore  1 "  said  he. 

"  In  India,"  said  Fleda  with  a  glance, — "  and  there  are  1 
don't  know  how  many  trains  leading  to  it, — so  better  hands  off, 
sir." 

"  Where  did  you  pick  up  such  a  spite  against  us  ? "  said  Mr. 
Stackpole,  drawing  a  little  back  and  ercing  her  q&  one  would  a 
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belligerent  mouse  or  cricket.    ^  Will  you  tell  me  now  that  Ame« 
ricans  are  not  ^ejudiced  1  ^ 

^'  What  do  you  call  prejudice  ?"  said  Fleda  smiling. 

**  O  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it^  no  doubt,  here,  Mr.  Stackpole,** 
said  Mrs.  Evelyn  blandly ; — "  but  we  shall  grow  out  of  it  in  time ; 
— it  is  only  the  premature  wisdom  of  a  young  people." 

'^  And  young  people  never  like  to  hear  their  wisdom  rebuked," 
said  Mr.  Stackpofe  bowing. 

'*  fleda  my  dear,  what  for  is  that  little  significant  shake  of 
your  head  1  *^  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  in  her  amused  voice. 

**  A  trifle,  ma'am." 

"  Covers  a  hidden  rebuke,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  I  have  no  doubt,  for 
both  our  last  remarks.  What  is  it,  Miss  Fleda  ] — I  dare  say  we 
can  bear  it." 

*^  I  was  thinking,  sir,  that  none  would  trouble  themselves 
much  about  our  foolscap  if  we  had  not  once  made  them  wear  it." 

"  Mr.  Stackpole,  you  are  worsted ! — I  only  wish  Mr  Carleton 
had  been  here!"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  with  a  face  of  excessive 
delight. 

"  I  wish  he  had,"  said  Fleda,  "for  then  I  need  not  have  spoken 
a  word." 

"  Why  ? "  said  Mr.  Stackpole  a  little  irritated,  "you  suppose  ho 
would  have  fought  for  you  against  me  1" 

^*  I  suppose  ne  would  have  fought  for  truth  against  anybody, 
sir,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Even  against  his  own  interests  1  ** 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  him,"  said  Fleda,  ^he  reckons  his 
own  and  those  of  truth  identical." 

The  shout  that  was  raised  at  this  by  all  the  ladies  of  the  family, 
made  her  look  up  in  wonderment. 

"  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, — "  what  do  you  say  to  that, 
sir?" 

The  direction  of  the  lady's  eye  made  Fleda  spring  up  and  face 
about.  The  gentleman  in  question  was  standing  quietly  at  the 
back  of  her  chair,  too  quietly,  she  saw,  to  leave  any  doubt  of  his 
having  been  there  some  time.  Mr,  Stackpole  uttered  an  ejacu- 
lation, but  Fleda  stood  absolutely  motionless,  and  nothing  could  '^ 
be  prettier  than  her  colour. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  what  you  have  heard,  Mr.  Carleton  1 " 
said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

Fleda's  eyes  were  on  the  floor,  but  she  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  tone  of  the  question. 

"  I  hardly  know  whether  I  have  listened  with  most  pleasura 
or  pain,  Mrs.  Evelyn." 

"  Pleasure  ! "  said  Constance. 

""  Pain ! "  said  Mr.  Stackpole. 
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''  I  9m  eertahi  Mumi  Binggan  iras  pare  from  any  intention  oi 

giving  pain/*  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  with  het  vom  of  cxmtained  fiixu 
^  She  has  no  national  antipathies,  I  am  aur8y*-«inlea8  in  the  case 
of  the  Jewsy — she  is  too  chanoii^  a  girl  for  that." 

*^  Misa  Binggan  cannot  regret  less  than  I  a  wetd  that  she  haa 
spoken,'*  said  Mr.  Carleton  looking  keenfy  at  her  aa  ahe  drew 
back  and  took  a  seat  %  little  off  firom  the  rest 

"  Then  why  was  the  pain  ?**  said  Mr.  Stackpole. 

^'  That  there  should  haTe  beeft  any  occasion  for  them,  air.** 

''  Well  I  wasn't  aenail^  of  tl»  oceaaion,  so  I  didn't  feel  the 
pain,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole  dn^ly^  for  the  other  gentleman's  tone 
was  almost  haughtily  ngnincanl  ''But  if  I  Imd,  the  pleasure 
of  such  sparkling  eyes  would  have  made  me  forget  it,  Gk>od 
eveuing,  Mrs.  Evelyn — ^good  evening,  my  gentle  antagoiiist,'->it 
seems  to  me  you  have  l^ffned,  if  it  is  permissible  to  aher  one  of 
your  £K!rourite  proyerfos^  that  it  is  possible  to  break  two  %oiwioy» 
with  one  stone.  However,  I  don't  ftiel  that  I  go  away  with  any  of 
mine  shattered." — 

**  Fleda  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyu  laughing,— "what  do  yoa 
say  to  that?" 

"  As  he  is  not  here  I  will  say  nothing  to  it,  Mrs.  Evelyn,"  said 
Fleda  quietly  drawing  t^  to  the  table  with  her  work,  and  again 
in  a  tremor  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Why,  didn't  you  see  Mr.  Ckrleton  come  in  ?"  said  Edith 
following  her ;  "  I  did — ^he  came  in  long  before  you  had  done 
talking,  and  mamma  held  up  her  finger  and  made  him  stop  ;  and 
he  stood  at  the  back  of  yomr  chair  the  whole  time  listening.  Mr. 
Stackpole  didn't  know  he  was  there  either..  But  what's  the 
matter  with  you  ?'* 

^  Nothing—"  sidd  Fled%— but  she  made  ber  escape  otut  of  the 
room  the  next  instant. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Edith,  «  what  ails  Fleda  1 " 

**  I  don't  know,  my  love,"  said  Mrs*  Evelyn.  **  Nothing,  I  hope." 

*"  There  does,  though,"  said  Edith  decidedly. 

*^  Come  here,  Edith,"  said  Constance,  ^  and  don't  meddle  with 
matters  above  your  comprehension.  Miss  Binggan  has  probably 
hurt  her  hand  with  throwing  stones." 

"•  Hurt  her  hand ! "  said  Edith.  Bat  she  was  taken  possession 
of  by  her  eldest  sister. 

"  That  is  a  lovely  girl,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Mrs,  Evelyn  with 
an  indescribable  loos— outwardly  benign,  but  beneath  that  most 
keen  in  its  scrutiny. 

He  bowed  rather  abstractedly. 

"  She  will  make  a  charmiD.«  little  farmer's  wife,  don't  yoa 
thifik  ««-?  » 
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"  Is  that  her  lot,  Mrs.  Evelyn  1 "  he  said  with  a  somewhat 
incredulous  smile. 

"  Why  no — ^not  precisely, — ^'  said  the  lady, — "  you  know  in 
the  country,  or  you  do  not  know,  the  ministers  are  half  farmers, 
but  I  suppose  not  more  than  half;  just  such  a  mixture  as  will 
suit  Fleaa,  I  should  think.  She  has  not  tol&  me  in  so  many 
words,  but  it  is  easy  to  read  so  ingenuous  a  nature  as  hers,  and  I 
have  discovered  that  there  is  a  most  deserving  yoimg  friend  of 
mine  settled  at  Queechy  that  she  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  will  be  the  end  of  it/*  said  Mrs.  Evelyn 
I^inching  her  sofa  cushion  in  a  great  many  successive  places  with 
a  most  composed  and  satisfied  air. 

But  Mr.  Cadeton  did  not  seem  at  all  interested  in  the  aubjee^ 
aiid  presently  introduced  another. 
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It  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends  to  meet ;  but  mountains  may  be  removed  with 
earthquakes,  and  so  euoounter.— il«  Tou  Like  It, 

^  What  have  we  to  do  to-night  ?  **  said  Florcnoe  at  breakfast  the 
next  morning. 

"  You  have  no  engagement,  have  you  ?•*  said  her  mother. 

*' No,  naamma,"  said  Constance  arching  her  eyebrows, — "we 
are  to  taste  the  sweets  of  domestic  life — vou  as  head  of  the  family 
will  go  to  sleep  in  the  dormeuse,  and  Florence  and  I  shall  take 
turns  in  yawmng  by  your  side.** 

"  And  what  will  Fleda  do  1 "  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  laughing. 

"  Meda,  mamma,  will  be  wrapped  in  remorseful  recollections 
of  having  enacted  a  mob  last  eveumg  and  have  enough  occupation 
in  consioering  how  she  shaJl  repair  damages." 

"  Eleda  my  dear,  she  is  very  saucy,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  sipping 
her  tea  with  great  comfort. 

"  Why  should  we  yawn  to-night  any  more  than  last  night  1 " 
said  Fle<£t ;  a  question  which  Edith  would  certainly  have  asked 
if  she  had  not  been  away  at  scbiool.  The  breakfast  was  too  late 
for  both  her  and  her  father. 

"  Last  night,  my  dear,  your  fractious  disposition  kept  us  upon 
half  breath ;  there  wasn't  time  to  yawn.  I  meant  to  have  eased 
my  breast  by  laughing  afterwards,  but  that  expectation  was 
stifled.** 

"What  stifled  it?" 

"  I  was  afraid  ! — "  said  Constance  with  a  little  flutter  of  her 
person  up  and  down  in  her  chair. 

"Afraid  of  what?" 

"  And  besides  you  know  we  can't  have  our  drawing-rooms  filled 
with  distinguished  foreigners  even/  evening  we  are  not  at  home. 
I  shall  direct  the  fowling-piece  to  be  severe  in  his  execution  of 
orders  to-night  and  let  nobody  in.  I  forgot  I"— exclaimed  Con- 
stance with  another  flutter, — "it  is  Mr.  Thorn's  night !— My  dearest 
mamina,  will  you  consent  to  have  the  dormeuse  wheeled  round 
with  its  back  to  the  firel — and  Florence  and  I  will  take  tH'e 
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opportunity  to  hear  little  Edith*8  lessons  in  th»  next  room~- 
unless  Mr.  Decatur  comes.  I  must  endeavour  to  make  the  Manton 
comprehend  what  he  has  to  do.** 

**  But  what  is  to  become  of  Mr.  Evelyn  ?*•  said  Fleda ;  **you 
make  Mrs.  Evelyn  the  head  of  the  family  very  unceremoniously." 

"  Mr.  Evelyn,  my  dear,"  said  Ck>nfitance  gravely, — ^  makes  a 
futile  attempt  semi-weekly  to  beat  his  brains  out  with  a  club ; 
and  every  successive  failure  encourages  him  to  try  again ;  the  only 
effect  bemg  a  temporary  decapitation  of  his  family ;  and  I  believe 
this  is  the  night  on  which  he  periodically  turns  a  frigid  eye  upon 
their  destitution.** 

"You  are  too  absurd!*  said  Florence,  reaching  over  for  a 
sausage. 

"  Dear  Constance  ! "  said  Flcda,  half  laughing,  "  why  do  you 
talksol** 

*  Constance,  behave  yourself,**  said  her  mother. 

**  Mamma ! "  said  the  young  lady, — **  I  am  actuated  by  a 
benevolent  desire  to  effect  a  diversion  of  Miss  Ringgan's  mind 
from  its  gloomy  meditations,  by  presenting  to  her  some  more  real 
subjects  of  distress." 

"  I  wonder  if  you  ever  looked  at  such  a  thing  ? "  said  Fleda. 

«  What 'such  a  thing  r" 

^  As  a  real  subject  of  distress." 

«  Yes — I  have  one  incessantly  before  me  in  your  serious  coun> 
tenanC».  Why  in  the  world,  Fleda,  don*t  you  look  liko  other 
people?" 

"  I  suppose,  because  I  don't  feel  like  them." 

**  And  why  don't  you  ?  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  as  happy 
as  most  people." 

^  I  think  I  am  a  great  deal  happier  "  said  Fleda. 

"  Than  I  am  ? "  said  the  young  lady,  with  arched  eyebrows, 
jjut  they  went  down  and  her  look  softened  in  spite  of  herself  at 
the  eye  and  smile  which  answered  her. 

"  1  should  be  very  glad,  dear  Constance,  to  know  you  were  as 
happy  as  I." 

'*  Why  do  you  think  I  am  not  1"  said  the  young  lady  a  little 
tartly. 

"  Because  no  happiness  would  satisfy  me  that  cannot  last." 

"  And  why  can't  it  last  ?" 

"  It  is  not  built  upon  lasting  things." 

"  Pshaw !"  said  Constance,  **I  wouldn't  have  such  a  dismal 
kind  of  happiness  as  yours,  Fleda,  for  anything." 

"  Dismial  T  said  Fleda  smiling, — ^  Because  it  can  never  disap- 
point me ! — or  because  it  isn't  noisy  1" 

"  My  dear  little  Fleda  !'*  said  Constance  in  her  usual  manner, 
— ^"  you  have  hved  up  there  among  the  solitudes  till  you  have  got 
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morbid  ideas  of  life-— idiidi  it  makes  Ao  mdancholfto  observe. 
I  am  very  much  afraid  they  veige  towards  stagnation.** 

^  No  indeed  !**  said  Fleda  laughing ;  ^but,  ii  you  {dease,  inth 
me  the  stream  of  life  has  floweofso  quietly  that  I  have  looked 
qaite  to  the  bottom,  and  know  how  shallow  it  is,  and  growing 
anallower ; — I  could  not  venture  my  bark  at  haj^iness  there ;  but 
with  you  it  is  like  a  spring  torrenti— tho  foam  and  the  zoar 
hinder  your  looking  deep  into  it.** 

Constance  gave  her  a  significant  g^nce,  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  earnest  simplicity  of  Fleda*s  &ee^  aiul  presently  inquired  if 
she  ever  wrote  poetry. 

"  Shall  I  have  we  pleasure  some  day  of  discovering  your 
uncommon  signature  in  the  secular  comer  of  some  relipous 
newspaper  r 

**  I  hope  not,"  said  Fleda  quietly. 

Joe  Alanton  just  then  brought  in  a  bouquet  for  Miss  Evelyn,  a 
very  common  enlivener  of  the  breakfast^able,  all  the  more  when, 
as  in  the  present  case,  the  sisters  could  not  divine  where  it  came 
from.  It  moved  Fleda's  wonder  to  see  how  very  little  the  flowers 
were  valued  for  their  own  sake  ;  the  probable  cost,  the  probable 
giver,  the  probable  idat,  were  points  enthusiastically  discussed 
and  thoroughly  appreciated ;  but  the  sweet  messengers  them- 
selves were  carelessly  set  by  for  other  eyes  and  seemed  to  have 
no  attraction  for  those  they  were  destined  to.  Fleda  enjoyed 
them  at  a  distance,  and  could  not  help  thinking  that  ''Heaven 
sends  almonds  to  those  that  have  no  teeth." 

"  This  camellia  will  just  do  for  my  hair  to-morrow  night  !*• 
said  Florence ; — ''just  what  I  want  with  my  white  muslin.*' 

"  I  thmk  I  will  go  with  you  to-morrow,  Florence,**  said  Fleda ; 
-—"Mrs.  Decatur  1ms  asked  me  so  often.** 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  shall  be  made  Imppy  by  your  company," 
said  Florence  abstractedly,  examining  her  bouquet, — "I  am 
afraid  it  hasn*t  stem  enough,  Constance !-— never  mind — Pll  fix  it 
—-where  is  the  end  of  this  myrtle ! — I  shall  be  very  glad,  of 
course,  Fleda  my  dear,  but—"  picking  her  bouquet  to  pieces, — 
"I  Idiink  it  right  to  tdl  you,  privately,  I  am  a&aid  you  iriJl  find 
it  very  stupid—** 

"  O  I  dare  say  she  will  not,**  said  Mm,  Evelyn, — ^she  can  go 
and  try  at  any  rate — she  would  find  it  very  stupid  with  me  here 
alone  and  Constance  at  the  concert— <•!  dare  say  ^e  will  find  somo 
one  there  whom  she  knows.** 

"  But  the  thing  is,  mamma,  you  see,  at  ibese  eonversasionmi 
they  never  talk  anvthing  but  Frendi  and  German — ^^I  don*t 
know — of  course  I  should  be  delighted  'to  have  Fleda  with  me, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  Mrs.  Decatur  would  be  vety  glad  to  hava 
4ur«^bitt  I  am  aftaid  she  won't  «nj<^  herself.** 
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"  I  do  not  want  to  go  where  I  shall  not  enjoy  myself,"  said 
Fleda  quietly  ;  "  that  is  certain." 

"  Of  course,  you  know,  dear,  I  would  a  great  deal  rather  have 
you  than  not — I  only  speak  for  what  I  think  would  be  for  your 
pleasure." 

"  I  would  do  just  as  I  felt  inclined,  Pleda,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  I  shall  let  her  encounter  the  dullness  alone,  ma'am,**  said  «.• 
Fleda  lightly.  .' 

But  it  was  not  in  a  light  mood  that  she  put  on  her  bonnet  i 
•  after  dinner  and  set  out  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  uncle  at  the  library ;   ; 
she  had  resolved  that  she  would  not  be  near  the  dormeuse  in  I 
whatsoever  relative  position  that  evening.    Very,  very  quiet  she  i 
was ;  her  grave  little  face  walked  through  the  crowd  of  busy, 
bustling,  anxious  people,  as  if  she  had  nothing  in  common  with 
ijhem ;  and  Fleda  felt  that  she  had  very  little.    Half  uncon- 
sciously as  she  passed  along  the  streets  her  eye  scanned  the  coun- 
tenances of  that  moving  panorama ;  and  the  report  it  brought 
back  made  her  draw  closer  within  herself. 

She  wondered  that  her  feet  had  ever  tripped  lightly  up  those 
'fibi^Ty  stairs. 

**  Ha !  my  fair  Saxon,"  said  the  doctor  ; — ^  what  has  brought 
you  down  here  to-day  T' 

"  I  felt  in  want  of  something  fresh,  xmcle  Orrin,  so  I  thought 
I  would  come  and  see  you." 

^'Presh  !"  said  he.  "  Ah,  you  are  pining  for  green  fields,  I 
know.  But,  you  little  piece  of  simplicity,  there  are  no  green 
fields  now  at  Qiieechy — ^they  are  two  feet  deep  with  snow  by  this 
time." 

"  Well  I  am  sure  that  is  fresh,"  said  Fleda  smiling. 

The  doctor  was  turning  over  great  volumes  one  after  another 
in  a  delightful  confusion  of  business. 

^*  When  do  you  think  you  shall  go  north,  imcle  Orrin  I" 
I        *'lTorth  r*  said  he — ^  what  do  you  want  to  know  about  the 
;  North  1"  ! 

"  You  said,  you  know,  sir,  that  you  would  go  a  little  out  of  i 
your  way  to  leave  me  at  home." 

^  I  won't  go  out  of  my  way  for  anybody.    If  I  leave  you    • 
there  it  will  be  in  my  way.    Why  you  are  not  getting  home- 
sick ?" 

**  No,  sir,  not  exactly, — but  I  think  I  will  go  with  you  when 
you  go." 

**  That  won't  be  yet  awhile — ^I  thought  those  people  wanted 
you  to  stay  till  Januaiy." 

"  Av,  but  suppose  I  want  to  do  something  else  1" 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  comical  kind  of  indecision,  and  said, 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  want ! — I  thought  when  you 
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came  in  yo;i  needn't  go  further  than  the  gTass  to  sec  somethiBg 
fresh ;  but  I  believe  the  sea-breezes  haven't  had  enough  of  you 
yet.  Which  part  of  you  wants  freshening  ?"  he  said  in  his  mock- 
fierce  way. 

Fleda  laughed  and  said  she  didn't  know. 

"  Out  of  humour,  I  guess,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I'll  talk  to  you  ? 
—Take  this  and  amuse  yourself  awhile,  with  something  that 
isrCt  fresh,  till  I  get  through,  and  then  you  shall  go  home  with 
me." 

Fleda  carried  the  large  volume  into  one  of  the  reading-rooms, 
where  there  was  nobody,  and  sat  down  at  the  baize-covered  table. 
But  the  book  w^as  not  of  the  right  kind — or  her  mood  was  not — 
for  it  failed  to  interest  her.  She  sat  nonchalantly  turning  over 
the  leaves  ;  but  mentally  she  was  busy  turning  over  other  leaves 
which  had  by  far  most  of  her  attention.  The  pages  that  memory 
read — the  record  of  the  old  times  passed  in  that  very  room,  and 
the  old  childish  hght-hearted  feelings  that  were,  she  thought,  as 
much  beyond  recall.  Those  pleasant  times,  when  the  world  was 
all  bright  and  friends  all  fair,  and  the  light  heart  had  never  been 
borne  down  by  the  pressure  of  care,  nor  sobered  by  disappoint- 
ment, nor  chilled  by  experience.  The  spirit  will  not  spring  clastic 
again  from  under  that  weight ;  and  the  flower  that  has  closed 
upon  its  own  sweetness  will  not  open  a  second  time  to  the 
world's  breath.  TlioughtfuUy,  softly,  she  was  touching  and  feel- 
ing of  the  bands  that  years  had  fastened  about  her  heart — ^they 
would  not  be  undone, — though  so  quietly  and  almost  stealthily 
they  had  been  bound  there.  She  was  remembering  the  shadows 
that  one  after  another  had  been  cast  upon  her  life,  till  now  one 
soft  veil  of  a  cloud  covered  the  whole ;  no  storm-cloud  certainly, 
but  also  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  glad  sunlight  that  her 
young  eyes  rejoiced  in.  At  Queechy  the  first  shadow  had  faUen ; 
— it  was  a  good  while  before  the  next  one,  but  then  they  came 
thick.  There  was  the  loss  of  some  old  comforts  and  advantages, 
— that  could  have  been  borne ; — then,  consequent  upon  that,  the 
annoyances  and  difficulties  that  had  wrought  such  a  change  in  her 
uncle,  till  Fleda  could  hardly  look  back  and  beheve  that  he  was 
the  same  person.  Once  manly,  frank,  busy,  happy  and  making 
his  family  so, — now  reserved,  gloomy,  irritable,  unfaithful  to  his 
duty  and  selfishly  throwing  down  the  burden  they  must  take  up, 
but  were  far  less  able  to  bear.  And  so  Hugh  was  changed  too  ; 
not  in  loveliness  of  character  and  demeanour,  not  even  much  m 
the  always  gentle  and  tender  expression  of  countenance  ;  but  the 
animal  spirits  and  frame,  that  should  have  had  all  the  strong 
cherishing  and  bracing  that  affection  and  wisdom  together  could 
have  appHed,  had  been  left  to  wear  themselves  out  under  trials 
hi»8  fatner  had  shrunk  from  and  other  trials  his  father  had  made. 
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And  Mrs.  Rossitur, — ^it  was  hard  for  Fleda  to  remember  the  face 
she  "wore  at  Paris, — the  bright  eye  and  joyous  corners  of  tho 
mouth,  that  now  were  so  utterly  changed.  AH  by  his  fault — ^thafc 
made  it  so  hard  to  bear.  Fleda  had  thought  all  this  a  hundred 
times  ;  she  went  over  it  now  as  one  looks  at  a  thing  one  is  well 
accustomed  to  ;  not  with  new  son'ow,  only  in  a  subdued  mood  of 
mind  just  fit  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  familiar  place  took 
her  back  to  the  time  when  it  became  Irfftiiliar ;  she  compared  her- 
self sitting  there  and  feeUng  the  whole  y  ;ld  a  blank,  except  for 
the  two  or  three  at  home,  with  tho  child  »vho  had  sat  there  years 
before  in  that  happy  time  "  when  the  feelings  were  young  and  tho 
world  was  new." 

Then  the  Evelyns — ^why  should  they  trouble  one  so  inoffen- 
sive and  so  easily  troubled  as  her  poor  little  self?  They  did  not 
know  all'they  were  doing, — but  if  they  had  eyes  they  iJitist  see  a 
little  of  it.  Why  could  she  not  have  been  allowed  to  keep  her 
old  free  simple  feeling  with  everybody,  instead  of  being  hampered 
and  constrained  and  miserable  from  this  pertinacious  putting  of 
thoughts  in  her  head  that  ought  not  to  be  there?  It  had 
made  her  unlike  herself,  she  knew,  in  the  company  of  several 
people.  And  j)erhaps  t/iey  might  be  sharp-sighted  enough  to  read 
it ! — but  even  if  not,  how  it  had  hindered  her  enjoyment.  She 
had  taken  so  much  pleasure  in  the  Evelyns  last  year,  and  in  her 
visit, — well,  she  would  go  home  and  forget  it,  and  maybe  they 
would  come  to  their  right  minds  by  the  next  time  she  saw  them. 

"  What  pleasant  times  We  used  to  have  here  once,  uncle 
Orrin  ! "  she  said,  with  half  a  sigh,  the  other  half  quite  made 
up  by  the  tone  in  which  she  spoke.  But  it  was  not,  as  she  thought, 
uncle  Orrin  that  was  standing  by  her  side,  and  looking  up  as  she 
finished  speaking  Fleda  saw  with  a  start  that  it  was  Mr.  Carleton. 
There  was  such  a  degree  of  life  and  pleasantness  in  his  eyes  that,  " 
in  spite  of  the  stait,  her  own  quite  brightened. 

"That  is  a  pleasure  one  may  always  command,"  he  said, 
answering  part  of  her  speech. 

"  Ay,  provided  one  has  one's  mind  always  under  command," 
said  Fleda.  "  It  is  possible  to  sit  down  to  a  feast  with  a  want  of 
appetite." 

"  In  such  a  case,  what  is  the  best  tonic  ?" 

His  manner,  even  in  these  two  minutes,  had  put  Fleda  per- 
fectly at  her  ease,  ill-bred  eyes  and  eara  being  absent.  She  looked 
up  and  answered,  with  such  entire  trust  in  him  as  made  her 
forget  that  she  had  ever  had  any  cause  to  distrust  herself. 

**For  me,"  she  said, — "aa  a  general  rule,  nothing  is  better 
t'han  to  go  out-of-doors^into  the  woods  or  the  garden — they  are 
tlie  best  fresheners  I  know  of.  I  can  do  myself  good  there  at 
times  when  books  are  a  nuisance.*' 
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**  You  are  not  changed  from  your  old  self,"  he  said. 

The  wish  was  strong  upon  Fieda  to  know  whether  he  was,  but 
it  was  not  till  she  saw  the  answer  in  his  face  that  she  knew  how 
plainly  hers  had  asked  the  question.  And  then  she  was  so  con- 
fused that  she  did  not  know  what  the  answer  had  been. 

"  I  find  it  so  too,"  he  said.  "  The  influences  of  pure  nature 
are  the  best  thing  I  know  for  some  moods— after  the  company 
of  a  good  horse." 

"  And  you  on  his  back,  I  suppose  V* 
^  "That  was  my  meaning.    What  is  the  doubt  thereupon]*  ; 
£aid  he  laughing.  i 

"  Did  I  express  any  doubt  ?" 

**  Or  my  eyes  wore  mistaken." 

"  I  remember  they  never  used  to  be  that,"  said  FIcda. 

"What  was  it?" 

"  Why,"  said  Fleda, — thinking  that  Mr.  Carleton  had  proba- 
bly retained  more  than  one  of  his  old  habits,  for  she  was  answer- 
ing with  her  old  obedience, — "  I  was  doubting  what  the  influence 
is  in  that  case — worth  analysing,  I  think.  I  am  afraid  the  good, 
horse's  company  has  little  to  do  with  it." 

"  What  then,  do  you  suppose  ?"  said  he  smiling. 

**  Why,"  said  Fleda, — "it  might  be — but  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Carleton !    I  am  astonished  at  my  own  presumption." 

"  Go  on,  and  let  me  Imow  why  ?"  he  said,  with  that  happiness 
of  manner  which  was  never  resisted.  Fleda  went  on,  reassuring 
her  courage  now  and  then  with  a  glance. 

"  The  relief  might  spring,  sir,  from  the  gratification  of  a  proud 
feeling  of  independence,--or  from  a  dignified  sense  of  isolation, — 
or  an  imaginary  riding  down  of  opposition, — or  the  oonsciousnesa 
of  being  master  of  what  you  have  in  hand." 

She  would  Have  added  to  the  general  category,  "  the  running 
away  from  oneself;"  but  the  eye  and  bearing  of  the  person 
before  her  forbade  even  such  a  thought  as  connected  with  him* 
He  laughed,  but  shook  his  head. 

"  Perhaps,  then,"  said  Fleda,  "  it  may  be  nothing  worse  than 
the  working  off  of  a  surplus  of  energy  or  impatience,  that  leaves 
behind  no  more  than  can  be  managed." 

"  You  have  learned  something  of  human  nature  since  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  you,"  he  said  with  a  look  at  once  amused 
and  penetrating. 

«  I  wish  I  hadn  V  said  Fleda. 

Her  countenance  absolutely  feU. 

"  I  sometimes  think,"  said  he,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  her 
book,  "  that  these  are  the  best  companionship  one  can  have — ^the 
world  at  large  is  very  unsatisfactory." 

"  0  how  much  !  *  said  Fleda,  with  a  long  breath.    *  The  only 
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pleasa&t  thing-  that  my  eyea  rested  upon  as  I  came  through  the 
streets  this  f^temoon,  was  a  huge  bunch  of  violets  that  some- 
body was  carrying.    I  walked  bolund  them  as  long  as  I  could.** 

*'  Is  your  old  love  for  Queechy  in  full  force  1  said  Mr.  Car- 
leton,  still  turning  over  the  leaves,  and  smiling. 

"  I  believe  so-— I  should  be  very  sorry  to  live  here  long — at 
home  I  can  always  go  out  and  find  society  that  refreshes  ma" 

"^  You  have  set  yourself  a  high  standard,"  he  said,  with  no 
displeased  expression  of  the  lips. 

"  I  have  been  charged  with  that,"  said  Fleda ; — "  but  is  it 
possible  to  set  too  hi^  a  standard,  Mr.  Carleton  ?  ** 

^  One  may  leave  oneself  almost  alone  in  the  world.** 

"  Well,  even  then,**  said  Fleda,  "  I  would  rather  have  only  the 
image  of  excelleuce  than  be  contcmted  with  inferiority.** 

*^  Isn*t  it  poacdble  to  do  both  1 ''  said  he,  smiling  again. 

^  I  don*t  know,"  said  Fleda, — ''  perhaps  I  am  too  easily  dis- 
satisfied— I  believe  I  have  grown  fastidious  living  alone — ^I  have 
sometimes  almost  a  disgust  at  the  world  and  everything  in  it.** 

"  I  have  often  felt  so,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
a  mood  to  be  indulged  in — likely  to  further  our  own  good  or  that 
of  others.** 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  not,"  said  Fleda ; — ^**  I  often  feel  vexed  with 
myself  for  it ;  but  what  can  6ne  do,  Mr.  Carleton  ?  ** 

"  Don*t  your  friends  the  floweara  help  you  in  this?  ** 

**  Not  a  bdt,'*  said  Fleda, — "  th^  draw  the  other  way  ;  their 
society  is  so  very  pure  and  satisfying  that  one  is  aU  the  less 
inclined  to  take  up  with  the  other.** 

She  could  not  quite  tell  what  to  make  of  the  smile  with  which 
he  began  to  speak ;  it  half  abashed  her. 

^  When  I  spoke  a  little  while  ago,**  said  he,  ^  of  the  best  cure 
for  an  iU  mood,  I  was  speaking  of  secondary  means  simply — ^the 
only  really  humanising  recti^ong,  peace-giving  thing  I  ever  tried 
was  looking  at  time  in  the  light  of  eternity,  and  shaming  or 
melting  my  coldness  away  in  the  rays  ci  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness.** 

Fleda*s  eyes,  which  had  fallen  on  her  book,  were  raised 
agidn  with  such  a  flash  of  feeling  that  it  quite  prevented  her 
seeing  what  was  in  his.  But  the  feeling  was  a  little  too  strong — 
the  eyes  went  down,  lower  than  ever,  and  the  features  showed 
that  the  utmost  efibrts  of  self-command  were  needed  to  control 
them. 

'*  There  is  no  other  cure,**  he  went  on  in  the  same  tone  ;-^ 
''but  disgust  and  weariness  and  selfishness  shrink  away  and  hide 
tbemsdves  before  a  word  or  a  look  of  the  Redeemer  of  men. 
When  we  hear  him  say,  *  I  have  bought  thee — thou  art  mine,*  it 
is  like  one  of  those  old  words  <^  healing,  '  Thou  art  loosed  ^nm. 
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tbine  infirmity,' — '  Be  thou  clean,' — and  the  mind  takes  sweetly 
the  grace  and  the  command  together, '  That  he  who  loveth  Qod 
love  his  brother  also.' — Only  the  preparation  ot  the  gospel  of 
peaSe  can  make  our  feet  go  softly  over  the  roughnesses  of  the 
way." 

Fleda  did  not  move,  unless  her  twinkling  eyelashes  might  seem 
to  contradict  that. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,"  Mr.  Carleton  went  on  a  little  lower, 
"  where  this  medicine  is  to  be  sought." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Fleda  presently, "  how  well  one  may 
know  and  how  well  one  may  forget. — But  I  think  the  body  ha.s 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  sometimes — ^these  states  of  feeling  I 
mean." 

^  No  doubt  it  has  ;  and  in  these  cases  the  cure  is  a  more  com- 
plicated matter.   I  should  think  the  roses  would  be  useful  there  ?•* 

Fleda's  mind  was  crossed  by  an  indistinct  vision  of  peas,  aspa- 
ragus, and  sweet  com  ;  she  said  nothing: 

"  An  indirect  remedy  is  sometimes  the  very  best  that  can  be 
employed.  However  it  is  always  true  that  the  more  our  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  the  source  of  light  the  less  we  notice  the  shadows  that 
things  we  are  passing  fling  across  our  way." 

Heda  did  not  know  how  to  talk  for  a  little  while ;  she  was  too 
happy.  Whatever  kept  Mr.  Carleton  from  talking,  he  was  silent 
also.    Perhaps  it  was  the  imderstanding  of  her  mood. 

"  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Fleda  after  a  little  time,  "  did  you  ever 
carry  out  that  plan  of  a  rose-garden  that  you  were  talking  off  a 
long  while  ago  ]" 

**  You  remember  it  ? "  said  he  with  a  pleased  look. — **  Yes — 
that  was  one  of  the  first  things  I  set  about  after  I  went  home — 
but  I  did  not  follow  the  regular  fashion  of  arrangement  that  one 
of  your  friends  is  so  fond  of." 

"  I  should  not  like  that  for  anything,"  said  Fleda, — "  and  least 
of  all  for  roses." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  little  shrubbery  path  that  opened  just 
in  front  of  the  library  windows  ?  — leading  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile  to  a  long  narrow  winding  glen  ? " 

"  Perfectly  well!"  said  Fleda, — ^** through  the  wood  of  ever- 
greens— 0  I  remember  the  glen  very  well." 

**  About  half  way  from  the  house,"  said  he  smiling  at  her  eyes, 
*  a  glade  opens  "which  merges  at  last  in  the  head  of  the  glen  — I 
planted  my  roses  there — the  circumstances  of  the  ground  were 
very  happy  for  disposing  them  according  to  my  wish." 
•    "And  how  far  r 

"  The  roses  ? — O  all  the  way,  and  some  distance  down  the 
glen.  Not  a  continuous  thicket  of  them,"  he  added  smiling  again, 
•-"**  I  wished  each  kind  to  stand  so  that  its  peculiar  beauty  should 
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be  fiilly  relieved  and  appreciated ;  and  that  would  have  been  lost 
in  a  crowd." 

"  Y^  I  know  it,"  said  Fleda; — "one*s  eye  rests  upon  the 
chief  objects  of  attraction  and  the  others  are  hardly  seen, — tftey 
do  not  even  serve  as  foils.  And  they  must  show  beautifully  against 
that  dark  background  of  firs  and  larches  V 

**  Yes — and  the  windings  of  the  ground  gave  me  every  sort  of 
situation  and  exposure.  I  wanted  room  too  for  the  different 
effects  of  masses  of  the  same  kind  growing  together  and  of  fine 
individuals  or  groups  standing  alone  where  they  could  show  the 
full  graceful  developement  of  their  nature." 

"  What  a  pleasure  I — What  a  beauty  it  must  be ! " 

"  The  ground  is  very  happy — many  varieties  of  soil  and 
exposure  were  needed  for  the  plants  of  different  habits,  and  I 
found  or  made  them  aU.  The  rocky  beginnings  of  the  glen  even 
furnished  me  with  south  walls  for  the  little  tea-roses  and  the 
Macartneys  and  Musk  roses, — the  Banksiaa  I  kept  nearer 
home." 

"  Do  you  know  them  all,  Mr.  Carleton  ?  ** 

^  Not  quite,"  said  he  smiling  at  her. 

"  I  have  seen  one  Banksia — the  Macartney  is  a  name  that  tells 
me  nothing." 

"They  are  evergreens — with  large  white  flowers — very 
abundant  and  late  in  the  season,  but  they  need  the  shelter  of  a 
wall  with  us." 

"  I  should  think  you  would  say  '  with  wie,'"  said  Fleda.  "  I 
cannot  conceive  that  the  head-quaiiers  of  the  Eose  tribe  should 
be  anywhere  else." 

"  One  of  the  queens  of  the  tribe  is  there,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Macartneys — the  difficult  Rosa  sulphurea — it  finds  itself 
80  well  accommodated  that  it  condescends  to  play  its  part  to 
perfection.    Do  you  know  that '? " 

«  Not  at  alL" 

'*  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  though  not  my  favourite 
— ^it  has  large  double  yellow  flowers  shaped  like  the  Provence — 
very  superb,  but  as  wilful  as  any  queen  of  them  all." 

"  Which  is  your  favourite,  Mr.  Carleton  ? " 

"  Not  that  which  shows  itself  most  splendid  to  the  eye,  but 
which  offers  fairest  indications  to  the  fancy." 

Pleda  looked  a  little  wistfully,  for  there  was  a  smile  rather  of 
the  eye  than  of  the  lips  which  said  there  was  a  hidden  thought 
ccneath. 

"  Don't  you  assign  characters  to  your  flowers  ? "  said  he 
gravely. 
.    "Always!" 

"  That  Rosa  sulphurea  is  a  haushty  high-bred  beauty  that 
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disdains  even  to  show  herself  beautiful  unless  she  is  pleased  ;  — 
I  love  better  what  comes  nearer  home  to  the  charities  and  wants 
of  ejary-day  life." 

He  had  not  answered  her,  Fleda  knew ;  she  thought  of  what 
he  had  said  to  Mrs.  Evelyn  about  liking  beauty  but  not  beatUies, 

"  Then,"  said  he  smihng  a^n  in  that  hidacn  way,  "  the  head 
of  the  glen  gave  me  the  soil  I  needed  for  the  Bourbons  and 
French  roses.** — 

«  Bourbons  ]"  said  Pleda. 

"  Those  are  exceeding  fine — a  hybrid  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  Rose-i^iuatre-saisons  —  I  have  not  confined  them  all  to  tho 
head  of  tho  glen ;  many  of  them  are  in  richer  soil,  grafted  on 
standards." 

"  I  like  standard  roses,"  said  Mcday— **  better  than  any.** 

"  Not  better  than  climbers  T* 

"  Better  than  any  climbers  I  ever  saw — except  the  Banksia." 

'*  There  is  hardly  a  more  elegant  variety  than  that,  though  it 
is  not  strictly  a  climber ;  and  indeed  when  I  spoke  I  was  thiiScing 
as  much  of  the  training  roses.  Many  of  the  Noisettes  are  very 
fine.  But  I  have  the  climbers  all  over — ^in  some  parts  nothing 
else,  where  the  wood  closes  in  upon  the  path — there  the  ever- 
green roses  or  the  Ayrshire  cover  the  ground  under  the  trees,  or  are 
trained  up  the  trunks  and  allowed  to  find  their  own  way  through 
the  branches  down  again — the  Multiflora  in  the  same  manner.  I 
have  made  the  Boursault  cover  some  unsightly  rocks  that  were 
in  my  way. — ^Then  in  wider  parts  of  the  glade  nearer  home  are 
your  favourite  standards — ^the  Damask,  and  Ptovence,  and  Moss, 
which  you  know  are  varieties  of  the  Centifolia,  and  the  Noisette 
standards,  some  of  them  are  very  fine,  and  the  Chinese  roses,  and 
countless  hybrids  and  varieties  of  all  these,  with  many  Bourbons; 
— and  your  beautiful  American  yellow  rose,  and  the  Austrian 
briar  and  Eglantine,  and  the  Scotch  and  "White  and  Dog  roses  in 
their  innumerable  varieties  change  admirably  well  with  the  others, 
and  relieve  the  eye  very  happily.'* 

**  Relieve  the  eye  !*'  said  Fleda,—"  my  imagination  wants  re- 
lieving !  Isn't  there — I  have  a  fency  that  there  is — ^a  view  of  the 
sea  from  some  parts  of  that  walk,  Mr.  Caiieton  ?* 

**  Yes, — ^you  have  a  good  memory,"  said  he  smiling.  "On  one 
side  the  wood  is  rather  dense,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  other 
side  ;  but  elsewhere  the  trees  are  thinned  off  towards  the  south- 
west, and  in  one  or  two  points  the  descent  of  the  ground  and 
some  cutting  have  given  free  access  to  the  air  and  free  range  to 
the  eye,  boimded  only  by  the  sea  line  in  the  distance — if  indeed 
that  can  be  said  to  bound  aiwthing." 

"  I  haven't  seen  it  since  1  was  a  child,"  said  Fleda-    "And  for 
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how  long  a  time  in  the  jeaet  is  this  literally  a  sarden  of  rosee,  Mr. 
Cbrletonr 

^  The  perpetual  roses  are  in  bloom  for  eight  months,— -the 
Damask  and  the  Chinese,  and  some  of  their  varieties — the  rto- 
vence  roses  are  in  blossom  all  the  summer.'' 

''  Ah  we  can  do  nothing  like  that  in  this  country/'  said  Ekda 
shaking  her  head ;— ^  our  winters  are  onmanaeeaUc.^* 

She  was  silent  a  minute,  taming  oiver  the  leaves  of  her  book 
in  an  abstracted  manner. 

**  You  have  sbradc  out  upon  a  gntve  path  of  refieotion/*  said 
Mr.  Carleton  gently, — "  and  left  me  bewildered  among  the  roses.'* 

**  I  was  thinking,"  said  Meda,  looting  up  and  laughing, — '<  I 
waa  moralising  to  myself  upon  the  curious  equalisation  of  h^>pi* 
ness  in  tiie  worid — I  just  sheered  off  from  a  feeling  of  envy,  and 
comfortably  reflected  that  one  measures  happiness  by  what  one 
knows — not  by  what  one  does  not  know ;  ana  so  that  in  all  pro- 
bability I  have  had  near  as  much  enjovment  in  the  little  number 
of  plants  that  I  have  brought  up  and  cherii^ed  and  know  inti* 
mately,  as  you,  sir,  in  your  supertx  walk  through  fairyland." 
3se^"  said  he  laughing,  "  that  I  leave  the  i 


'*  Do  you  suppose^"  said  he  laughing,  "  that  I  leave  the  whole 
care  of  fatuylana  to  my  gardener  ?  No,  you  die  mistaken — when 
the  roses  are  to  act  as  my  correctors  I  find  I  must  become  theirs. 
I  seldom  go  among  them  without  a  pruning-knife  and  never 
without  wishing  for  one.  And  you  are  certainly  right  so  far, — 
that  the  plants  on  which  I  bestow  most  pains  give  me  the  most 
pleasure.  There  are  some  that  no  hand  but  mine  ever  touches, 
ai^  those  are  by  &r  the  best  loved  of  my  e^e." 

A  discussion  followed,  partly  natural,  partly  moral, — on  the 
manner  of  pruning  various  roses,  and  on  Qie  curious  connexion 
between  care  and  complacency,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  same. 

^  The  rules  of  the  ubrary  are  to  shut  up  at  sundown,  sir,'*  said 
one  of  the  bookmen  who  had  come  into  the  room. 

''Sundown !  '*  exclaimed  Heda  jumping  up  ; — ''is  my  uncle 
\     not  here,  Mr.  Frost?" 
1^         "  He  has  been  gone  half-an*hour,  ma'am." 
I         "  And  I  was  to  have  gone  home  with  him — ^I  have  forgotten 
'    myself." 

"  If  that  is  at  all  the  fault  of  my  roses,"  said  Mr.  Carleton 
smiling  "  I  will  do  my  best  to  repair  it." 

"  I  am  not  di8{X)sed  to  call  it  a  fiault,'*  said  Fleda  tying  her 
bonnet-strings,— "it  is  rather  an  agreeable  thing  once  in  a  while. 
I  shall  dream  of  those  roses,  Mr.  C&rleton." 

"  That  would  be  doing  them  too  much  honour." 

Very  happily  she  had  forgotten  herself;  and  daricg  all  the 
walk  home  her  mind  was  too  full  of  one  great  piece  of  joy  and 
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indeed  too  mucli  engaged  with  conversation  to  take  up  her  oxth 
subject  again.  Her  only  wish  was  that  they  might  not  meet  any 
of  Ae  Evelyns  ; — Mr.  lliom,  whom  they  did  meet,  was  a  matter 
of  Stire  indifference. 

The  door  was  opened  by  Dr.  Gr^oiy  himself.  To  Fleda*s 
utter  astonishment  Mr.  Oarleton  accepted  his  invitation  to  come 
in.    She  went  up-stairs  to  take  off  her  things  in  a  kind  of  maze. 

"  I  thought  he  would  go  away  without  my  seeing  him,  and 
now  what  a  nice  time  I  have  had  ! — in  spite  of  Mrs.  Evelyn ! — '' 

That  thought  slipped  in  ¥athout  Fleda's  knowledge,  but  she 
could  not  get  it  out  again. 

"  I  don't  know  how  much  it  has  been  her  fault  either,  but  one 
thing  is  certain — ^I  never  could  have  had  it  at  her  house. — How 
very  glad  I  am  ! — How  ver^  glad  I  am ! — that  I  have  seen  him 
and  heard  all  this  from  his  own  hps. — But  how  very  funny  that 
he  will  be  here  to  tea — " 

"  Well ! "  said  the  doctor  when  she  came  down, — "  you  do  look 
freshened  up,  I  declare.  Here  is  this  girl,  sir,  was  coming  to  mo 
a  little  while  ago,  complaining  that  she  wanted  something  freshf 
and  begging  me  to  take  her  back  to  Queechy,  forsooth,  to  find  it> 
with  two  feet  of  sn<^  on  the  ground.  Who  wants  to  see  you  at 
Queechy?*'  he  said,  facing  romid  upon  her  with  a  look  half  fierce, 
half  quizzical. 

Fleda  laughed,  but  was  vexed  to  feel  that  she  could  not  help 
colouring,  and  colouring  exceedingly,  partly  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  meaning,  and  partly  from  a  vague  notion  that  some- 
body else  was  conscious  of  it  too.  Dr.  Gregory  however  dashed 
right  off  into  the  thick  of  conversation  with  his  guest,  and  kept 
him  busily  engaged  till  tea-time.  Fleda  sat  still  on  the  sofa, 
looking  and  listening  with  simple  pleasure;  memory  served  her 
up  a  rich  entertainment  enough.  Yet  she  thought  her  uncle  was 
the  most  heartily  interested  of  the  two  in  the  conversation ; 
there  was  a  shade  more  upon  Mr.  Carleton,  not  than  he  often 
wore,  but  than  he  had  worn  a  little  while  ago.  Dr.  Gregory  was  a 
great  bibliopole,  and  in  the  course  of  the  hour  hauled  out  and 
made  his  guest  overhaul  no  less  than  several  musty  old  folios ; 
and  Fleda  could  not  help  fancying  that  he  did  it  vf&h  an  access 
of  gravity  greater  even  than  the  occasion  called  for.  xhe  grace  of 
his  manner  however  was  unaltered ;  and  at  tea  she  did  not  know 
lirhether  she  had  been  right  or  not.  Demurely  as  she  sat  there 
behind  the  tea-urn,  for  Dr.  Gregory  still  engrossed  all  the  at- 
tention of  his  guest  as  far  as  talking  was  concerned,  Fleda  was 
again  inwardly  smihng  to  herself  at  the  oddity  and  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  chance  that  had  brought  those  three  together  in  such 
a  quiet  way,  after  all  the  weeks  she  had- been  seeing  Mr.  Oarleton 
at  a  distance.    And  she  cr.-^^'cd  the  conversation  too  ;  for  though 
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Dr.  Gregory  was  a  littlo  fond  of  his  hobby  it  was  still  con- 
vcrsatiou  worthy  the  name. 

"  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  in  the  matter  of  the  drives," 
Mr.  Carlcton  said,  when  he  was  about  to  take  leave  and  standing 
before  Fleda, — ^**that  I  am  half  afraid  to  mention  it  again." 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  both  those  times,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said 
Flcda  earnestly. 

**  Both  the  last  ?— or  both  the  first  ? "  said  he  smiling. 

"The  last?—"  said  Fleda. 

"  I  have  had  the  honour  of  making  such  an  attempt  twice 
within  the  last  ten  days to  my  disappointment." 

"  It  was  not  by  my  fault  then  either,  sir,"  Fleda  said  quietly. 

But  he  knew  very  well  from  the  expression  of  her  face  a 
moment  before  where  to  put  the  empiiasis  her  tongue  would  npt 
make. 

"  Dare  I  ask  ycu  to  go  with  me  to-morrow  ? " 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda  with  the  old  childish  sparkle  of 
her  eye, — "  but  if  you  ask  me,  sir,  I  will  go." 

He  sat  down  beside  her  immediately,  and  Fleda  knew  by  hia 
change  of  eye  that  her  former  thought  had  been  right. 

"  Shall  I  see  you  at  Mrs.  Decatur's  to-mowow  ? " 

«  No,  sir." 

"  I  thought  I  understood,"  said  he  in  an  explanatory  tone> 
" from  your  friends  the  Miss  Evelyns,  that  they  were  going." 

**  I  beUeve  they  are,  and  I  did  think  of  it ;  but  I  have  changed 
my  mind,  and  shall  stay  at  home  with  Mrs.  Evelyn." 

After  some  further  conversation  the  hour  for  the  drive  was 
appointed,  and  Mr.  Carleton  took  leave. 

"  Come  for  me  twice  and  Mi-s.  Evelyn  refused  without  con- 
sulting me  ! "  thought  Fleda.  "  What  could  make  her  do  so  1  — 
How  very  rude  he  must  have  thought  me  !  And  how  gkd  I  am 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  setting  that  right." 

So  quitting  Mrs.  Evelyn  her  thoughts  went  off  upon  a  long 
train  of  wandering  over  the  afternoon's  talk. 

**  Wake  up ! "  said  the  doctor,  laying  his  hand  kindly  upon  her 
shoulder, — **  you'll  want  something  fresh  again  presently.  What 
mine  of  profundity  are  you  digging  into  now  'i " 

Fleda  locked  up  and  came  back  from  her  profundity  with  a 
glance  and  smile  as  simple  as  a  child's. 

"  Dear  uncle  Orrin,  how  came  you  to  leave  me  alone  in  the 
hbrary  ? " 

"  Was  that  what  you  were  trying  to  discover  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  sir !  But  why  did  you,  uncle  Orrin  1  I  might  have 
been  left  utterly  alone." 

"  Why,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  was  going  out,  and  a  friend  that 
I  thought  I  could  confide  in  promised  to  take  care  of  you." 
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•  A  friend ! — Nobody  came  nearmxe^"  said  Fleda. 

^  Then  Til  never  trust  anybody  again,"  said  the  doctor.  ^  But 
what  were  you  hammering  at^  mentally,  just  now  ? — come,  you 
sban  tell  me." 

^  O  nothing,  uncle  Orrin,"  said  Fleda,  looking  grave  again 
however ; — "  I  was  thinking  that  I  had  been  talking  too  much 
to-day." 

"Talking  too  much? — why  whom  have  you  been  talking 
to?" 

"  O,  nobody  but  Mr.  Carleton." 

"  Mr.  Carleton !  why  you  didn't  say  six. and  a  quarter  words 
while  he  was  here." 

"  No,  but  I  mean  in  the  library,  and  walking  home.'* 

"  Talking  too  much !  I  guess  you  did,"  said  the  doctor ; — 
**  your  tongue  is  hke 

*  Tho  imitAo  of  the  splwrefl, 
60  loud  it  deafens  kiunau  ears.* 

How  came  you  to  talk  too  much  ?  I  thought  you  were  too  shy 
to  talk  at  aU  in  company." 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  not ; — I  am  not  at  all  shy  unless  people  frighten 
me.  It  takes  almost  nothing  to  do  that ;  but  I  am  very  bold  if 
I  am  not  frightened." 

**  "Were  you  frightened  this  afternoon  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Well,  if  you  weren't  frightened,  I  guess  nobody  else  was" 
eaid  the  doctor. 
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\nience  came  this  ? 

This  is  flome  token  from  a  newer  friead. 

Shahspeahe. 

The  snow-flakes  were  falling  softly  and  thick  when  Fleda  got  up 
the  next  morning. 

"  No  ride  for  me  to-day — ^but  how  very  gkd  I  am  that  I  had 
a  chance  of  setting  that  matter  right.  What  could  Mrs.  Evelyn 
have  been  thinking  of  ? — ^Very  false  kindness  ! — if  I  had  disliked 
to  go  ever  so  much  she  ought  to  have  made  me,  for  my  own 
sake,  rather  than  let  me  seem  so  rude — ^it  is  true  she  didn't 
know  Kofw  rude.  0  snow-flakes — ^how  much  purer  and,  prettier 
you  are  than  most  things  in  this  place  !" 

No  one  was  in  the  breakfast  parlour  when  Fleda  came  down, 
.fio  she  took  her  book  and  the  dormeuse  and  had  an  hour  of 
luxurious  quiet  before  anybody  appeared.  Not  a  foot-faU  in  the 
house  ;  nor  even  one  outside  to  be  heard,  for  the  soft  carpeting 
of  snow  which  was  laid  over  the  streets.  The  gentle  breathing 
of  the  fire,  the  only  sound  in  the  room ;  while  the  very  light 
came  subdued  through  the  falling  snow  and  the  thin  muslin 
curtains,  and  gave  an  air  of  softer  luxury  to  the  apartment. 
^*  Money  is  pleasant,'*  thought  Fleda,  as  she  took  a  httle  com- 
placent review  of  all  this  before  opening  her  book. — ''^  And  yet 
how  unspeakably  happier  one  may  be  without  it  than  anotner 
with  it.  Happiness  never  was  locked  up  in  a  purse  yet.  I  am 
sure  Hugh  and  I, — ^They  must  want  me  at  home ! — " 

There  was  a  little  sober  consideration  of  the  lumps  of  coal 
and  the  contented-looking  blaze  in  the  grate,  a  most  essentially 
home-like  thing, — and  then  Fleda  went  to  her  book  and  for 
the  space  of  an  hour  turned  over  her  pages  without  inter- 
ruption. At  the  end  of  the  hour  "•  the  fowling-piece,"  certainly 
the  noisiest  of  his  kind,  put  his  head  in,  but  seeing  none  of  his 
ladies  took  it  and  himself  aw^y  again  and  left  Fleda  in  peace  for 
another  half-hour.  Then  appeared  Mrs.  Evelyn  in  her  morning 
^rxs^per,  and  only  stopping  at  the  bellrbandle,  came  up  to  the 
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dormeuse  and  stoopiog  down  kissed  Fleda*s  forebead,  with  so 
much  tenderness  tlmt  it  won  a  look  of  most  affectionate  grati- 
tude in  i-eply. 

**  Fleda  my  dear,  we  set  you  a  sad  example.  But  you  won't 
copy  it.    Joe,  breakfast.    Has  Mr.  Evelyn  gone  down  town  1 " 

**  Yes,  ma'am,  two  hours  ago." 

"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Fleda  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
I  breaking  the  lumps  of  coal  with  the  poker  in  a  very  leisurely 
■''  satisfied  kind  of  a  way, — **  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  rejoice 
that  you  were  not  born  a  business  man  ?    What  a  life ! — ^*' 

**  I  wonder  how  it  compares  with  that  of  a  business  woman," 
said  Fleda  laughing.  ^  There  is  an  uncompromising  old  pro- 
verb which  says, 

•  Man's  work  in  from  sun  to  sun- 
But  a  womau's  work  is  never  dono/* 

A*"saying  which  she  instantly  reflected  was  entirely  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  person*  to  whose  consideration  she  had 
offered  it. 

And  then  came  in  Florence,  rubbing  her  hands  and  knitting 
her  eyebiows. 

"  Why  you  don't  look  as  bright  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  this 
morning,^  said  Fleda. 

"  What  a  wretched  storm  !" 

'*  Wretched  !  This  beautiful  si:ow !  Here  have  I  been  en- 
joying it  for  this  hour." 

But  Florence  rubbed  her  hands  and  looked  as  if  Fleda  wero 
no  rule  for  other  people. 

**  How  horrid  it  will  make  the  going  out  to-night,  if  it  snows 
aUday!" 

**  Then  you  can  stay  at  home,"  said  her  mother  composedly. 

"  Indeed  I  shall  not,  mamma  ! " 

"  Mamma ! "  said  Constance,  now  coming  in  with  Edith,— 
** isn't  breakfast  ready?  It  strikes  me  that  the  fowling-piece 
wants  pohshingup.  I  have  an  indistinct  impression  that  the  sua 
would  DC  upon  the  meridian  if  he  was  anywhere." 

"  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,"  said  Fleda  smiling ; — "it  is  only 
an  hour  and  a  half  since  I  came  down-stairs." 

*'  You  horrid  Uttle  creature ! — Mamma,  I  consider  it  an  act 
of  inhospitality  to  permit  studious  habits  on  the  part  of  your 
guests.  And  I  am  surprised  your  ordinary  sagacity  has  not 
discovered  that  it  is  the  gieatest  impolicy  towards  the  objects  of 
your  maternal  care.  We  are  labouring  under  growing  disadvan- 
tages ;  for  when  we  have  brought  the  enemy  to  at  long  shot  there 
is  a  mean  little  craft  that  comes  in  and  unmans  him  in  a  doae 
fight  before  we  can  get  our  speaking-trumpets  up." 
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** Constance! — Do  husb!"  said  her  sister.  <*You  are  too 
absurd." 

"  Fact,"  said  Constance  gravely.  "  Capt.  Lcwiston  was  tellinc 
me  the  other  night  how  the  thing  is  managed  ;  and  I  recognisca 
it  immediately  and  told  him  I  had  often  seen  it  done  ! " 

''  Hold  your  tongue,  Constance,'*  said  her  mother  smiling, — 
^  and  come  to  breakfast*' 

Half  and  but  half  of  the  mandate  the  young  lady  had  any  idea 
of  obeying. 

"  I  can't  imagine  what  you  are  talking  about,  Constance !"  sai  i 
Eiiith. 

"  And  then  being  a  friend,  you  see,"  pursued  Constanc?, 
*'  we  can  do  nothing  but  fire  a  salute,  instead  of  demolishing 
her." 

"  Can't  you  ? "  said  Flcda.  "  I  am  sure  many  a  time  I  ha\  3 
felt  as  if  you  had  left  me  nothing  but  my  colours." 

"  Except  your  prizes,  my  dear.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  about 
your  being  a  friend  cither,  for  I  have  observed  that  you  engage 
English  and  American  alike." 

**  She  is  getting  up  her  colours  now,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  in 
mock  gi-avity,  —  **  you  can  tell  what  she  is." 

"  Blood-red  ! "  said  Constance.  **  A  pirate ! — I  thought  so," 
she  exclaimed  with  an  ecstatic  gesture.  "  I  shall  make  it  my 
business  to  warn  everybody ! " 

"  0  Constance  ! "  said  Flcda,  burying  her  face  in  her  hand.'*. 
But  the}'  all  laughed. 

"  Fleda  my  dear,  I  would  box  her  cars,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyi 
commanding  herself.  "It  is  a  mere  envious  insinuation, —  £ 
have  always  miderstood  those  were  the  most  successful  coloui-ij 
can'icd." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Evelyn !— " 

"  My  dear  Fleda,  that  is  not  a  hot  roll— you  sha'n't  cat  it— 
Take  this.  Florence,  give  her  a  piece  of  the  bacon — Flcda  1117 
dear,  it  is  good  for  the  digestion — you  must  try  it.  Constance 
was  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  youra  were  those  obnoxiou« 
ooloui-s — there  is  too  much  white  with  the  red — it  is  more  Hk  3 
a  very  different  fla:^." 

"  Like  what  then,  mamma  1 "  said  Constance ; — "  a  good 
American  would  have  blue  in  it." 

"  You  may  kcei)  the  American  yourself,"  said  her  mother. 

"  Only,"  said  Fleda  trying  to  recover  herself,  "  there  is  a 
slight  irregularity — with  you  the  stars  are  blue  and  the  grOv:r  J 
white." 

"  My  dear  little  Fleda ! "  exclaimed  Constance  jumping  v*i> 
and  capering  round  the  table  to  kiss  her,  "you  are  too  doi^- 
cious  for  anything;    and  in  future  I  will  be  blind  to  yoi.r 
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oobtm ;  widA  is  a  piece  of  self-denial  I  am  sure  nobody  else 
urill  practise." 

" Mamma,**  said  Edith,  ''what  care  you  all  talking  about? 
Can't  Gonstance  sit  down  and  let  Floda  eat  her  break&st  ?  " 

**  Sit  down,  Constance,  and  eat  your  breakfast !  '* 

*'  I  will  do  it,  mamma,  out  of  consideration  for  the  bacons- 
Nothing  else  would  move  me." 

"^  Are  you  going  to  Mrs.  Decatur's  to-night,  Eleda  1" 

«  No,  Edith,  I  believe  not." 

^  I'm  very  glad ;  then  therell  be  somebody  at  homep  fiat 
why  don't  you  1 " 

^  I  think  on  the  whole  I  had  rather  not" 

"  l^iamma,"  said  Constance,  *^  you  have  done  very  wrong  in 
permitting  such  a  thing.  I  know  just  how  it  will  be.  Mr.  Thorn 
and  Mr.  Stadqpole  will  make  indefinite  voyages  of  discovery  round 
l^trs.  Decatiir's  rooms,  and  then  having  a  gummering  perception 
that  the  light  of  Miss  Binge's  eyes  is  in  another  direction  they 
will  sheer  of;  and  you  will  presently  see  them  come  aaOing 
blandly  in,  one  after  the  other,  and  cast  anchor  for  the  evening ; 
when  to  your  extreme  delight  Mr.  Stackpole  and  Miss  Binggan 
will  immediately  commence  fighting.  I  shall  stay  at  home  to  see !  ** 
^claimed  Constance,  with  little  bounds  of  ddight  up  and  down 
upon  her  chair  which  this  time  afibrded  her  the  additional  elaa» 
ticity  of  springs,  — ''I  wiU  not  go.  I  am  persoaded  how  it  will 
be,  and  I  would  not  miss  it  for  anything." 

''Dear  Constance!"  said  ^eda,  unable  to  hdp  laughing 
through  all  her  vexation,—*"  pUase  do  not  talk  so !  Tou  know 
very  well  Mr.  Stackpole  only  comes  to  see  your  mother." 

"  He  was  here  last  mgbt,"  tuid  Constance  in  an  extreme  state 
of  delight, — "  with  all  the  rest  of  your  admirers — ranged  in  the 
hall,  with  their  hats  in  a  pile  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  as  a 
token  of  their  determination  not  to  go  till  you  came  home ;  and 
as  they  could  not  be  induced  to  come  up  to  the  drawing-room 
Mr.  Evelyn  was  obliged  to  go  down,  and  with  some  difficulty  per- 
suaded them  to  disperse." 

Fleda  was  by  this  time  in  a  state  of  indecision  betwixt  crying 
and  laughing,  assiduously  attentive  to  her  breakfast 

''  Mr.  Carleton  asked  me  if  you  would  go  to  ride  with  him 
again  the  other  day,  Fleda,"  said  lirs,  Evelyn,  with  her  face  of 
delighted  mischief — '*  and  I  excused  you ;  for  I  thought  you 
TBTOiud  thank  me  for  it." 

"Mamma,"  said  Constance,  ''the  mention  of  that  name 
rouses  all  the  bitter  feelings  I  am  capable  of!  My  dear  Eleda 
—we  have  been  &iends — but  if  I  see  you  abstractin£;  my  English 
rose—" 

"Look  at  those  roses  behind  you!"  said  Fleda. 
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The  young  lady  turned  and  i^rang  «t  the  ^rord^  fdlowed  by 
both  her  sisters ;  and  for  some  mom^ts  nothing  but  a  hubbub  of 
6zclaniations  filled  the  air. 

"  Joe,  you  are  enchanting !  —  But  did  you  ever  -  see  sxxsh. 
flowers  ? — Oh  those  rose-buds ! — ** 

"And  these  camellias,"  said  /fdith,-*-'' look,  Florence,  how 
they  are  cut — with  such  splendid  long  stems." 

"  And  the  roses  too— all  of  them— see,  mamma,  just  cut  from 
the  bushes  with  the  buds  all  left  on,  and  immensely  long  stems*— 
Mamma,  these  must  have  cost  an  immensity  ! — ^* 

^  That  is  what  I  call  a  bouquet,"  said  Fleda,  fain  to  leave  the 
table  too  and  draw  near  thetemptiiig  show  in  Florence's  hand. 

"This is  the  handsomest  yoa  have  had  aH  winter,  Florence^'* 
said  Edith. 

"  Handsomest !  — ^I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  I  shall  wear 
some  of  these  to-night,  mamma." 

"  You  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  appropri«rf^  it,"  said  Constance, 
— "  how  do  you  know  but  it  is  mine  1" 

"  Which  of  us  is  it  for,  Joe  1" 

"  Say  it  is  mine,  Joe,  and  I  will  vote  you — the  best  article  of 
your  kind !"  said  Constance,  with  an  ine:q>ressible  ^ance  at 
Fleda. 

"  Who  brought  it,  Joe  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  Yes,  Joe,  who  brought  it  %  where  did  it  come  from^  Joe?** 

Joe  had  hardly  a  chance  to  answer. 

"  I  really  couldn't  saj^l&a&  Florence, — the  man  wasn't  known 
to  me." 

"  But  did  he  say  it  was  for  Florence  or  for  me  T* 

"  No,  ma'am — he — ^" 

«  Which  did  he  say  it  was  for  ?" 

^  He  didn't  say  it  was  either  for  Miss  Florence  at  iotjo^  Mis» 
CJonstanoe;  he — ^" 

"  But  didn't  he  say  who  sent  it  1"  \ 

«  No,  ma'am.    It's—" 

"  Mamma,  here  is  a  white  moss  that  is  beyond  everything  I  ' 
with  two  of  the  most  lovely  l»ids. — Oh!"  said  Constance  clasping- 
her  hands  and  whirling  about  the  room  in  comic  eestasy— ^"I 
sha'n't  survive  if  I  cannot  find  out  where  it  is  from !  — ^"  i 

"  How  delicious  the  scent  of  these  tea-roses  is!"  said  Fleda.. 
"You  ought  not  to  mind  the  snow-storm  to-day  after  this^. 
Florence.    I  should  think  you  would  be  perfectly  happy."  • 

"  I  shall  be,  if  I  can  contrive  to  keep  them  fresh  to  wear  Uk^i 
night.    Mamma,  how  sweetly  they  would  dress  me." 

"  They're  a  great  deal  too  good  to  be  wasted  so,"  said  Mrs«^ 
Evelyn ;  "  I  sha'n't  let  you  do  it" 

"  Mamma ! — it  womdn't  take  any  of  them  at  all  for  mj  hair 
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and  the  bouquet  de  corsage  too — there'd  be  thousands  left — ^Wcll, 
Joe, — ^what  are  you  waiting  lor  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  say,"  said  Joe,  looking  a  good  deal  blank  r.nd  a  little 
afraid, — "  I  should  have  said— that  the  bouquet — is — " 

"What  is  it?" 

**  It  is — ^I  belieye,  ma'am, — the  man  said  it  was  lor  Miaa 
Binggan.** 

**  For  me ! "  exclaimed  Fleda,  her  cheeks  forming  instantly  the 
most  exquisite  commentary  on  the  gift  that  the  giver  could  have 
desired.  She  took  in  her  hand  the  superb  bimch  ol  flowers  from 
which  the  fingers  ol  Florence  unclosed  as  it  it  had  been  an  icicle. 

"Why  di&'t  you  say  so  beiore?"  she  inquired  sharply,  but 
the  "  fowling-piece"  had  wisely  disappeared. 

"  I  am  very  glad ! "  exclaimed  Edith.  "  They  have  had 
plenty  all  winter,  and  you  haven't  had  one — ^I  am  very  glad  it 
is  yours,  Fleda." 

But  such  a  shadow  had  come  upon  every  other  face  that 
Fleda's  pleasure  was  completely  overclouded.  She  smelled  at  her 
roses,  just  ready  to  burst  into  tears,  and  wishing  sincerely  that 
they  had  never  come. 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Fleda,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  quietly  going 
on  with  her  brcaklast,— "that  tfc^  in  *  thorn  somewhere  among 
those  flowers." 

Fleda  was  too  sure  of  it.  But  not  hf  thj  means  the  one  Mrs. 
Evelyn  intended. 

"  He  never  could  have  got  half  those  from  his  own  tgi^een- 
house,  mamma,"  said  Florence, — "if  he  had  cut  eyeiy  rose  that 
was  in  it ;  and  he  isn't  very  Iree  With  his  knife  either." 

"  I  said  nothing  about  anybody's  green-howsc^-'  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn, — "  though  I  don't  suppose  there  is  morj5  thSHi  one  Lot  in 
the  city  they  could  have  come  from."  '      ' 

"  Well,"  said  Constance  settling  herself  back  in  her  chair  and 

closing  her  eyes, — "  I  feel  extinguished! Mijmma,  do  you 

suppose  it  possible  that  a  hot  cup  of  tea  might  r^ve  me  ?  I  am 
suffering  from  a  universal  sense  of  unappreciated  merit ! — ^and 
nobody  can  tell  what  the  pain  is  that  hasn't  felt  it." 

"  I  think  you  are  extremely  foohsh,  Constance,"  said  Edith. 
**  Fleda  hasn't  had  a  single  flower  sent  her  since  she  has  been 
here  and  you  have  had  them  every,  other  day.  I  think  Florence 
is  the  only  one  that  has  a  right  to  be  disappointed." 

"  Dear  Florence,"  said  Fleda  earnestly, — ^**  you  shall  have  as 
many  of  them  as  you  please  to  dress  yourself, — and  welcome ! " 

"  Oh  no— of  course  not ! — "  Florence  said, — "  it's  of  no  sort  of 
consequence — I  don't  want  them  in  the  least,  my  dear.  I  wonder 
what  somebody  would  think  to  see  his  flowers  in  my  head ! " 

Fleda  secretly  had  mooted  the  same  question  and  was  very 
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well  pleased  not  to  have  it  put  to  the  proof.  She  took  the  flowers 
up-stairs  after  breakfast^  resolving  that  they  should  not  be  ah 
eye-sore  to  her  friends^  placed  them  in  water  and  sat  down  to 
enjoy  and  muse  over  them  in  a  very  sorrowful  mood.  She  again 
thought  she  would  take  the  iii*st  opportunity  of  going  home. 
How  strange — out  ot  their  abundance  of  tributary  flowers  to 
gi*udge  her  this  one  bunch !  To  be  sure  it  was  a  magnificent  one. 
The  flowers  were  mostly  roses,  of  the  rarer  kinds,  with  a  very  few 
fine  camellias ;  all  of  them  cut  with  a  freedom  that  evidently  had 
known  no  constraint  but  that  of  taste,  and  put  together  with  an 
exquisite  skill  that  Fleda  felt  sure  was  never  possessed  by  any 
gardener.  She  knew  that  only  one  hand  had  had  anything  to  do 
with  them,  and  that  the  hand  that  had  bought^  not  the  one  that 
had  sold;  and  "How  very  kind!" — ^presently  quite  supplanted 
^How  very  strange!" — "How  exactly  like  him, — and  how  sin- 
gular that  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  her  daughters  should  have  supposed 
they  could  have  come  from  Mr.  'mom.'*  It  was  a  moral  im- 
possibility that  Ae  should  have  put  such  a  bunch  of  flowers 
together ;  while  to  Fleda*s  eye  they  so  bore  the  impress  of  another 
person's  character  that  she  had  absolutely  been  glad  to  get  them 
out  of  sight  for  fear  they  might  betray  him.  She  hung  over  theil 
varied  loveliness,  tasted  and  studied  it,  till  the  soft  breath  of  the 
roses  had  wafted  away  every  cloud  of  disagreeable  feeling  and  she 
was  drinking  in  pure  and  strong  pleasure  from  each  leaf  and  bud. 
What  a  very  apt  emblem  of  kindness  and  friendship  she  thought 
them ;  when  their  gentle  preaching  and  silent  sympathy  could 
alone  so  nearly  do  friendship's  work ;  for  to  Fleda  there  was  both 
counsel  and  consolation  in  flowers.  So  she  found  it  this  morning. 
An  hour's  talk  with  them  had  done  her  a  great  deal  of  ^ood,  and 
when  she  dressed  herself  and  went  down  to  the  drawing-room 
her  grave  little  face  was  not  less  placid  than  the  roses  she  had 
left ;  she  would  not  wear  even  one  of  them  down  to  be  a  dis- 
agreeable reminder.  And  she  thought  that  still  snowy  day  was 
one  of  the  very  pleasantest  she  had  had  in  New  York. 

Florence  went  to  Mrs.  Decatur's ;  but  Constance  according 
to  her  avowed  detextnination  remained  at  home  to  see  the  fun. 
Fleda  hoped  most  sincerely  there  would  be  none  for  her  to  see. 

But,  a  good  deal  to  her  astonishment,  early  in  the  evening 
Mr.  Carleton  walked  in,  followed  very  soon  by  Mr.  Thorn.  Con- 
stance and  Mrs.  Evelyn  were  forthwith  in  a  perfect  effervescence 
of  delight,  which  as  they  could  not  very  well  give  it  full  play 
promised  to  last  the  evening ;  and  Fleda,  all  her  nei'vous  trem- 
Dliug  awakened  again,  took  her  work  to  the  table  and  endeavoured 
to  bury  herself  in  it.  But  ears  could  not  be  fastened  as  well  as 
eyes;  and  the  mere  sound  of  Mrs.  Evelyn's  voice  sometimes 
ccst  a  tbriD  over  her. 
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'^  Mr.  Thorn,*"  sedd  the  lady,  in  bsr  amoothesif  msam&r, — '*  are 
jou  a  lover  of  floriculture,  sir  ?  '* 

"  Can't  say  ih»^  ^  ^m,  Mrs.  £velyn,— except  as  practised  by 
others." 

''  Then  you  are  not  a  connoisseur  in  roses  1 — Miss  Ringgan's 
ha]^y  Ii0t---«6nt  her  a  most  exquisite  collection  this  morning,  and 
she  has  been  wanting  to  apply  to  somebody  who  could  tell  her 
what  they  are — ^I  thought  you  might  know. — Oh,  they  are  not 
here,*'  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  as  she  noticed  the  gentleman's  look 
round  the  room; — ''  Miss  Binggan  judges  them  too  precious  for  . 
«ny  eyes  but  her  own,  Fleda  my  dear,  won't  you  bring  down  •! 
your  roses  to  let  Mr.  Thom  tell  us  their  names  ? " 

''  I  am  sure  Mrv  Thom  will  excuse  me,  Mrs.  £velyn — ^I  believe 
he  would. find  it  a  puzzling  task." 

"The  surest  way,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  would  be  to  apply  at  the 
fountain-head  for  information,"  said  Thorn  diyly. 

"  If  I  could  get  at  it,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  (Fleda  knew  with 
quivering  lips,) — ^  but  it  seems  to  me  I. might  as  well  try  to  find 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Carleton  miglit  serve  your  purpose,"  said 
Thorn. 

T^t  gentleman  was  at  the  moment  talking  to  Constance. 

"  Mr.  Carleton — ^"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, — '^  are  you  a  judge,  sir  ?  " 

"  Of  what,  Mrs.  Evelyn  ? — I  beg  your  pardon." 

The  lady's  tone  somewhat  lowered. 

"  Are  you  a  judge  of  jroses,  Mr.  Carleton  ? ' 

"So  £ar  as  to  know  a  rose  when  I  see  it,"  he  answered 
smiling,  and  with  an  impertuibable  coolness  that  it  qiiieted  Fleda 
to  hear. 

"  Aye,  but  the  thing  is,"  said  Constance,  "  do  you  know 
'twenty  roses  when  you  see  them  1" 

"  Miss  Binggan,  Mr.  Carieton,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  "  has  tc- 
ceived  a  most  oeautiful  supply  this  morning ;  but  like  a  true 
woman  she  is  not  satisfied  to  enjoy  unless  she  can  enjoy  intdli-  | 
gently-"?they  are  strangers  to  us  all,  and  she  would  like  to  know 
what  name  to  give  them — Mr.  Thom  suggested  that  perhaps  you 
might  help  us  out  of  our  difficulty." 

"  With  great  pleasure,  so  far  as  I  am  abler— if  my  judmient 
maj  be  exercised  by  daylight.  I  cannot  answer  for  shades  of 
green  in  the  night-time." 

But  he  spoke  with  an  ease  and  simplicity  that  left  no  mortal 
•able  to  guess  whethw  he  had  ever  heard  of  a  particular  bunch  of 
roses  in  his  life  before. 

"  You  give  me  more  of  Eve  in  my  character,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  than 
I  think  belongs  to  me,"  said  Fleda,  from  her  work  at  the  &r  centre* 
table,  which  certainly  did  not  get  its  name  &om  its  place  in  the 
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room.  '*  My  enjoyment  to-day  has  not  been  in  the  least  troubled, 
by  curiosity." 

Which  none  of  the  rest  of  the  family  could  have  affirmed. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Constance,  "  that 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  shades  of  green  in  judging; 
ofi'oses?" 

"  It  is  necessary  to  make  shades  of  distinction  in  judging  off 
almost  anything,  Miss  Constance.  The  difference  between  varie- 
ties of  the  same  flower  is  often  extremely  nice." 

'•'  I  have  read  of  magicians,"  said  Thorn  softly,  bending  down 
towards  Fleda's  -work, — "who  did  not  need  to  see  things  to 
answer  questions  respecting  them." 

Meda  thought  that  was  a  kind  of  magic  remarkably  common 
in  the  world  ;  but  even  her  displeasure  could  not  give  her  cou- 
rage to  speak.  It  gave  her  courage  to  be  silent  however ;  and 
Mr.  Thorn's  best  efforts  in  a  conversation  of  some  length  could 
gain  nothing  but  very  uninterested  rejoinders.  A  sudden  pinch 
from  Constance  then  made  her  look  up  and  almost  destroyed  her 
seH-posscssion  as  she  saw  Mr.  Stackpole  make  his  way  into  the 
room. 

*'  I  hope  I  find  my  fair  enemy  in  a  mollified  humour,"  he  said 
approaching  them. 

**  I  suppose  you  have  repaired  damages,  'Mi,  Stackpole,"  said 
Constance, — "  since  you  venture  into  the  region  of  broken  win- 
dows again." 

"  Mr.  Stackpole  declared  there  were  none  to  repair,"  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn  from  the  sofa. 

**  More  than  I  knew  of,"  said  the  gentleman  laughing, — "  there 
were  more  than  I  knew  of;  but  you  see  I  court  the  danger, 
having  rashly  concluded  that  I  might  as  well  know  aU  my  weak 
points  at  once." 

"  Miss  Ringgan  will  break  nothing  to-night,  Mr.  Stackpole— 
she  promised  me  she  would  not." 

"  Not  even  her  silence  I"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  Is  she  always  so  desperately  industrious  ?"  said  Mr.  Thorn. 

"  Miss  Einggan,  Mr.  Stackpole,"  said  Constance,  "  is  subject 
to  occasional  fits  of  misanthropy,  in  which  cases  her  retreating 
with  her  work  to  the  solitude  of  the  centre-table  is  significant  of 
her  desire  to  avoid  conversation, — as  Mr.  Thorn  has  been  expo- 
riencing." 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  malady  is  not  catching.  Miss 
Constance." 

"  Mr.  Stackpole  !"  said  Constance,—"  I  am  in  a  morose  state 
of  mind! — Miss  Ringgan  this  morning  received  a  magnificent 
bouquet  of  roses  which  in  the  first  place  I  rashly  appropriated 
to  myodf ;  and  ever  sii;co  I  disccverod  my  mistake  I  have  bcca 
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meditating  the  renouncing  of  society — it  has  excited  more  bad 
feelings  than  I  thought  had  existence  in  my  nature." 

**  Mr.  Stackpole,  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  "  would  you  ever  have 
supposed  that  roses  could  be  a  cause  of  discord  V 

Mr.  Stackpole  looked  as  if  he  did  not  exactly  know  what  tho 
ladies  wei*o  driving  at. 

"  There  have  five  thousand  emigrants  arrived  at  this  port 
within  a  week  !"  said  he,  as  if  that  were  something  worth  talking 
about. 

"  Poor  creatures  !  where  will  they  all  go  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn 
<jomfortably. 

"  Country*s  large  enough,"  said  Tliom. 

"  Yes,  but  such  a  stream  of  immigmtion  will  reach  the  Pacific 
and  come  back  again  before  long  ;  and  then  there  will  be  a  meet- 
ing of  tho  waters !  This  tide  of  German  and  Irish  will  sweep 
'  over  everything." 

"  I  suppose  if  the  land  will  not  bear  both,  one  party  wiU  have 
to  seek  other  quarters,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  with  an  exquisite  .satis- 
faction which  Flcda  could  hear  in  her  voice.  "  You  remember 
the  story  of  Lot  and  Abraham,  Mr.  Stackpole, — when  a  quarrel 
arose  between  them  ? — not  about  roses." 

Mr.  Stackpole  lookgd  as  if  women  were — to  say  the  least — 
incomprehensible. 

"  Five  thousand  a-week  !"  he  repeated. 

"  I  wish  there  was  a  Dead  Sea  for  them  all  to  sheer  ofi"  into  !" 
said  Thorn. 

"  If  you  had  seen  the  look  of  grave  rebuke  that  speech  called 
foxih,  Mr.  Thorn,"  said  Constance,  "your  fecUngs  would  have 
been  penetrated — if  you  have  any." 

"  I  had  forgotten,"  he  said,  looking  round  with  a  bland  change 
of  manner, — "  what  gentle  charities  were  so  near  me." 

"  Mamma  ! "  said  Constance  with  a  most  comic  show  of  indigna- 
tion,— "  Mr.  Thom  thought  that  with  Miss  Ringgan  he  had  lorgot- 
ten  all  the  gentle  charities  in  the  room  ! — I  am  of  no  inrther  use  to 
society ! — I  will  trouble  you  to  ring  that  bell,  Mr.  Thorn,  if  you 
])lcase.  I  shall  request  candles  and  retire  to  the  privacy  of  my 
own  apartment  I " 

"  Not  till  you  have  permitted  me  to  expiate  my  fault ! "  said 
Mr.  Thorn  laughing. 

"  It  cannot  be  expiated  ! — lily  worth  will  be  known  at  some 
future  day. — Mr.  Carleton,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  sum- 
mon our  domestic  attendant  ?" 

"  If  you  will  permit  me  to  give  the  order,"  he  said  smiling, 
v.'ith  his  hand  on  the  belL  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  hardly  fit  to  bo 
trusted  alohe." 

"  Why  r 
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^*  May  I  delay  obeying  you  long  enough  to  give  my  reasons  1 " 

"  Because,'*  said  he  coming  up  to  her,  ^  when  people  turn  away 
from  the  world  in  disgust  they  generally  find  worse  company  in 
themselves." 

**  Mr.  Carleton! — I  would  not  sit  still  another  minute,  if 
curiosity  didn't  keep  me.  I  thought  solitude  was  said  to  be  such 
a  corrector  1" 

"  Like  a  clear  atmosphere — an  excellent  medium  if  your 
object  is  to  take  an  observation  of  your  position — worse  than  lost 
if  you  mean  to  shut  up  the  windows  and  bum  sickly  lights  of 
your  own.*' 

^  Then  according  to  that  one  shouldn't  seek  solitude  unless 
one  doesn't  want  it.' 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  with  that  eye  of  deep  meaning  to 
vhich  Constance  always  rendered  involuntary  homage, — "  every 
one  wants  it ; — if  we  do  not  daily  take  an  observation  to  find 
whore  we  are,  we  are  sailing  about  wildly  and  do  not  know 
whither  we  are  going." 

**  An  observation  ]"  said  Constance,  understanding  part  and 
impatient  of  not  catching  the  whole  of  his  meaning. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  with  a  smile  of  singular  fascination, — *I  mean, 
consulting  the  unerring  guides  of  the  way  to  know  where  we  are 
and  if  we  are  sailing  safely  and  happily  in  the  right  direction— 
otherwise  we  are  in  danger  of  striking  upon  some  rock  or  of  never 
making  the  harbour ;  and  in  either  case,  all  is  lost." 

The  power  of  eye  and  smile  was  too  much  for  Constance,  as 
it  had  happened  more  than  once  before ;  her  own  eyes  fell  and 
for  a  moment  she  wore  a  look  of  imwonted  sadness  and  sweet- 
ness, at  what  from  any  other  person  would  have  roused  her 
mockery. 

"  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  she,  trying  to  rally  herself  but  still  not 
daring  to  look  up,  knowing  that  would  put  it  out  of  her  power, 
— ^**  1  can't  understand  how  you  ever  came  to  be  such  a  grave 
person.** 

**  What  is  your  idea  of  gravity  ?"  said  he  smiling.  ''To  have  a 
mind  so  at  rest  about  the  future  as  to  be  able  to  enjoy  thoroughly 
all  that  is  worth  enjoying  in  the  present  ?" 

"  But  I  can't  imagine  how  i/ou  ever  came  to  take  up  such 
notions." 

"  May  I  ask  again,  why  not  II ** 

"  Oh,  you  know — ^you  have  so  much  to  make  you  othcrmse.** 

"  What  degree  of  present  contentment  ought  to  make  on© 
satisfied  to  leave  that  of  the  limitless  future  an  uncertain 
thing?"  s 

**  Do  you  think  it  can  be  made  certain  V 
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"Undoubtedly! — why  not?  the  tickets  are  free — tlie  only 
thing  is  to  make  sure  that  ours  has  the  true  signature.  Do  you 
think  the  possession  of  that  ticket  makes  life  a  sadder  thing  1 
The  very  handwriting  of  it  is  more  precious  to  me,  by  far,  M^ 
Constance,  than  everything  else  I  have.'* 

"  But  you  are  a  very  uncommon  instance,'*  ^eaid  Constance, 
stiU  unable  to  look  up,  and  speaking  without  any  of  her  usual 
attempt 


»mpt  at  jocularity. 
"  Noy  I  hope  npV'  be  said  quietly' 
**  I  mean,    said  Constance,  **  that  it  : 


is  very  uncommon  lan- 
guage to  hear  from  a  person  like  you.*' 

"  I  suppose  I  know  your  meaning,"  he  said  after  a  minute's 
pause  ; — ^*  but.  Miss  Constance,  there  ia  hardly  a  graver  thought 
to  me  than  that  power  and  responsibiUty  go  hand  in  hand." 

^'  it  don't  generaUy  work  so,"  said  Constance  xather  uneasily. 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  Constance  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evelyik 

**  Mr.  Carleton,  mamma,— ~  has  been  making^me  melancholy." 

"  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  "  I  am  going  to  petition 
that  you  will  turn  your  efforts  in  another  direction — I  have  fidt 
oi^ressed  all  the  afternoon  fiK>m  the  effects  of  that  funeral 
service  I  was  attending— I  am  only  just  getting  over  it.  The 
preacher  seemed  to  delight  in  putting  together  bJH  the  gloomy 
thoughts  he  could  think  of.'* 

^  Yes  1"  said  Mr.  Stackpole,  putting  his  hands  in  his  pocketa, 
*'  it  is  the  particular  enjoyment  of  some  of  them,  I  believe^  to  do 
their  best  to  make  other  people  miserable." 

■Mr.  Thorn  ssdd  nothing,  being  warned  by  the  impatient  little 
hammering  of  f  leda's  worsted  needle  upon  the  marble,  while  her 
eye  was  no  longer  considering  her  work,  and  h&p  &ce  rested 
anxiously  upon  her  hand. 

"There  wasn't  a  thing,"  the  lady  went  on, — ^^'in  anything  he 
£aid,  in  his  prayer  or  his  speech, — there  wasn't  a  single  dieering 
or  elevating  consideration,-— all  he  talked  and  prayed  for  was  that 
the  people  there  might  be  filled  with  a  sense  of  their  wicked- 


"it's  their  trade,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole, — "it's  their 
trade  !  I  wonder  if  it  ever  occurs  to  them  to  include  themselves 
in  that  petition." 

"  There,  wasn't  the  slightest  effort  made  in  anything  he  said  or 
prayed  for, — ^and  one  would  have  thought  that  would  have  been  as 
natural  !-T-there  was  not  the  least  endeavour  to  do  away  with  that 
superstitious  fear  of  death  which  is  so  common — and  one  would 
.thmk  it  was  the  very  occasion  to  do  it ; — he  never  once  asked  that 
we  might  be  led  to  look  upon  it  rationally  and  calmly. — It's  so 
unreasonable,  Mr.  Stackpole, — it  is  so  dissonant  with  our  views  oi 
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a  benevolent  Supreme  Being — as  if  it  could  be  according  to  his 
will  that  his  creatures  should  lire  lives  of  tormenting  themselves 
— it  so  shows  a  want  of  trust  in  his  goodness  !" 

**  It's  a  relic  of  barbarism,  ma'am,**  said  Mr.  Stackpole  ; — "it's 
a  popular  delusion — and  it  is  like  to  be,  till  you  can  get  men  to 
embrace  wider  and  more  hberal  views  of  things." 

.   "  What  do  you  suppose  it  proceeds  from  1    said  Mr.  Carletofi, 
as  if  the  question  had  just  occurred  to  him. 

"  I  suppose,  from  false  notions  received  from  education, 
sir." 

"  Hardly,"  said  Hr.  Carleton ; — "  it  is  too  universal.  You  find 
it  everywhere ;  and  to  ascribe  it  everywhere  to  education  would 
bo  but  shifting  the  question  back  one  generation." 

"  It  is  a  root  of,  barbarous  ages,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole, — "  a 
piece  of  superstition  handed  down  from  father  and  son— a  set  of 
false  ideas  which  men  are  bred  up  and  almost  bom  with,  acid 
that  they  can  hardly  get  rid  of." 

**  How  can  that  be  a  root  of  barbarism,  which  the  utmost 
degree  of  intelligence  and  cultivation  has  no  power  to  do  away, 
nor  even  to  lessen,  however  it  may  afford  motive  to  control  ? 
'Men  may  often  put  a  brave  face  upon  it  and  show  none  of  their 
thoughts  to  the  world  ;  but  I  think  no  one  capable  of  reflection 
has  not  at  times  felt  the  influence  of  that  dread."        • 

"  Men  have  often  sought  death,  of  purpose  and  choice,"  said 
Mr.  Stackpole  diyly  and  rubbing  his  chin. 

"  Not  from  the  absence  of  this  feeling,  but  from  the  greater 
momentary  pfiressure  of  some  other." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole,  rubbing  his  chin  still, — 
**  there  is  a  natural  love  of  life — the  world  could  not  get  on  if 
there  was  not." 

"  If  the  love  of  life  is  natural,  the  fear  of  death  must  be  so,  by 
the  same  reason." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  "it  is  natural — ^it  is  part  of 
the  constitution  of  our  nature." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole,  settling  himself  again  in  his  chair 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  — "  it  is  not  unnatural  I  suppose, — 
but  then  that  is  the  first  view  of  the  subject — it  is  the  business  of 
reason  to  correct  many  impressions  and  prejudices  that  are,  as 
we  say,  natural." 

"  -Aiid  there  was  where  my  clergyman  of  to-day  failed  utteriy/' 
said  Mrs.  Evelyn ; — "  he  aimed  at  strengthening  that  feeling  and 
driving  it  down  as  hard  as  he  could  into  everybody's  mind — not 
a  single  lisp  of  anything  to  do  it  away  or  lessen  the  gloom  with 
which  we  are,  naturafly  as  you  say,  disposed  to  invest  tHe 
subject." 
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*  I  dare  say  he  lias  hold  it  up  as  a  bugbear  till  it  has  become 
one  to  himself,**  said  lilr.  Staekpole. 

"  Is  it  nothing  more  than  the  mere  natural  dread  of  dis- 
solution ?"  said  Mr.  Carlcton. 

"  I  think  it  is  that,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, — "  I  think  that  is  the 
principal  thing." 

"  Is  there  not  besides  an  undefined  fear  of  what  lies  beyond — 
an  uneasy  misgiving  that  there  may  be  issues  which  the  spii-it  is 
not  prepared  to  meet  1" 
•  "  I  suppose  there  is,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, — "but,  sir — " 

**  Why  that  is  the  very  thing,"  said  Mr.  Staekpole, — "that  is 
the  mischief  of  education  I  was  speaking  of — men  are  brought  up 
to  it." 

**  Yon  cannot  dispose  of  it  so,  sir,  for  this  feeling  is  quite  as 
universal  as  the  other ;  and  so  strong  that  men  have  not  only 
been  willing  to  render  life  miserable  but  even  to  endure  deati 
itself  with  all  the  aggra\'ation  of  torture,  to  smooth  their  way  in 
that  unknown  region  beyond." 

"  It  is  one  ot  the  maladies  of  human  nature,**  said  Mr.  Stack- 
pole, — **  that  it  reniains  for  the  progress  of  cuHghtened  reason  to 
dispel." 

"  What  is  the  cure   for  the  malady  ? "  said  Mr.  Carlcton 


hy,  sir  ! — ^the  looking  upon  death  as  a  necessary  step  in 
the  course  of  our  existence  which  simply  introduces  us  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  sphere, — from  a  comparatively  narrow  to  a 
wider  and  nobler  range  of  feeling  and  intellect.'* 

"  Ay — but  how  shaU  we  be  sure  that  it  is  so  ?** 

"  Why,  Mr.  Carleton,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, — **  do  you  doubt 
that  1  Do  you  suppose  it  possible  tor  a  moment  that  a  benevolent 
Being  would  make  creatures  to  be  anything  but  happy  ? " 

"  You  believe  the  Bible,  Mrs.  Evelyn  1 "  he  said  smiling 
slightly. 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  but^  Mr.  Carleton,  the  Bible  I  am  sure  holds 
out  the  same  views  of  the  goodness  and  glory  of  the  Creator  ; 
you  cannot  open  it  but  you  find  them  on  every  page.  If  I  could 
take  such  views  of  things  as  some  people  have,"  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  getting  up  to  punch  the  fire  in  her  extremity, — ^"  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do ! — ^Mr.  Carleton,  I  think  I  would  rather 
never  have  been  born,  sir !  ** 

"  Evciy  one  runs  to  the  Bible !  '*  said  Mr.  Staekpole.  "  It  is 
the  general  armoury,  and  all  pai-ties  draw  from  it  to  fight  each 
other." 

"  True,'*  said  Mr.  Carleton,  "but  only  while  they  draw  par- 
tially. No  man  can  fight  the  battle  of  truth  but  in  the  whole 
panoply ;  and  no  man  so  armed  can  fight  any  other.'* 
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"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  mcaii  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  riddle,  neither  inconsistent 
with  itself ;  but  if  yon  take  off  one  leg  of  a  pair  of  compasses  the 
measuring  power  is  gone.** 

**  But,  Mr.  Carlcton,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, — "do  you  think 
that  reading  the  Bible  is  <silculated  to  give  one  gloomy  ideas  of 
^e  futiu'c  I" 

"  By  no  means,*'  ho  said  with  one  of  those  meaning-fraught 
smiles, — "  but  is  it  safe,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  in  such  a  matter  to  venture 
St  single  gi*asp  of  hope  without  the  direct  warrant  of  God's 
word?" 

"Well,  sir?" 

"  AVcll,  ma'am, — ^that  says,  *the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.*^  ** 

"  That  disjwscs  of  the  whole  matter  comfortably  at  once,"  said 
Mr.  Stackpole. 

"  But.  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, — ^**that  doesn't  stand  alone — the 
Bible  cvcry^'hcre  speaks  of  the  fulness  and  frocness  of  Christ's 
salvation  ? " 

**  Full  and  free  as  it  can  possibly  be,"  he  ansT\'cred  with  some- 
thing ol  a  sad  expression  of  countenance ; — ^**  but,  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
fiever  ofered  but  with  conditiwisJ^ 

'*  What  conditions  1"  said  Mr.  Stackpole  hastily. 

"  I  recommend  you  to  look  tor  them,  sir,"  answered  Mr. 
Carlcton,  gravely ;  "  they  should  not  be  imknown  to  a  wise  man." 

**  Then  you  would  leave  mankind  ridden  by  this  nightmare  of 
fear  ? — or  v/hat  is  your  remedy  ? " 

"  There  is  a  remedy,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Carlcton,  with  that  dilating 
and  darkening  eye  which  showed  him  deeply  engaged  in  what  he 
was  thinking  about ; — "  it  is  not  mine.  When  men  feel  themselves 
lost  and  are  willing  to  be  saved  in  God's  way,  then  the  breach  is 
made  up — ^then  hope  can  look  across  the  gap  and  see  its  best 
home  and  its  best  Friend  on  the  other  side — then  fiiith  lays  hold 
on  forgiveness  and  trembling  is  done — ^thcn,  sin  being  pardoned, 
the  sting  of  death  is  taken  away,  and  the  fear  of  death  is  no 
more,  for  it  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  But  men  will  not  apply 
to  a  physician  while  they  think  themselves  well ;  and  people  will 
not  seek  the  sweet  way  of  safety  by  Christ  till  they  know  there  is 
no  other ;  and  so,  do  you  see,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  that  when  the  gentle- 
man you  were  speaking  of  sought  to-day  to  perauado  his  hearers 
that  they  were  poorer  than  they  thought  they  were,  he  was  but 
taking  the  surest  way  to  bring  them  to  be  made  richer  than  they 
ever  dreamed." 

There  was  a  power  of  gentle  earnestness  in  his  eye  that  Mrs. 
Evelyn  could  not  answer ;  her  look  tell  as  that  of  Constance  had 
done,  and  there  was  a  moment's  silence. 

Thorn  had  kept  quiet,  for  two  reasons — that  he  might  not 
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displease  Fleda,  and  tbat  he  might  watch  her;  She  had  left  her 
work,  and  turning  half  round  from  the  table  had  listened  intently 
to  the  conversation,  towards  the  last  very  forgetfid  that  there 
might  be  anybody  to  observe  her, — with  eyes  fixed,  and  cheeks 
fh:5ting,  and  the  comers  of  the  mouth  just  indicating  delight, — 
till  the  silmtice  fell ;  and  then  she  turned  round  to  the  table  and 
took  up  her  worsted-work.  But  the  lips  were  quite  grave  now, 
and  Thorn's  keen  eyes  discerned  that  upon  one  or  two  of  the 
artificial  roses  there  la^  two  or  three  very  natural  drops. 

^  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Edith,  ^  what  makes  you  talk  such  sober 
things  1 — you  have  set  Miss  Ringgan  to  crying." 

"  Mr.  Carleton  could  not  beDetterpleased  than  at  such  a 
tHbute  to  his  eloquence,**  said  Mr.  Triom  with  a  saturnine 
expression. 

**  Smiles  are  common  things,"  said  Mr.  Stackpolo  a  little 
malidously ;  ^but  any  man  may  be  flattered  to  find  his  words 
drop  diamonds." 

"  Fleda  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  with  that  trembling  tofne 
of  concealed  ecstasy  which  always  set  every  one  of  Fleda's  nerves 
a  jarring, — "  you  may  tell  the  gentlemen  that  they  do  not  always 
know  when  they  are  making  an  unfelicitous  compliment — I 
never  read  what  poets  say  about  *  briny  drops '  and  *salt  tears  * 
withoirt  imagining  the  heroine  immediately  to  be  something  like 
Lot's  wife." 

^Nobody  said  anything  about  briny  drops,  mamma,"  said 
Edith.    «  Why  there's  Florence  !  -— " 

Her  entrance  made  a  little  bustle,  which  Fleda  was  veacj  glad 
of.  Unkind ! — She  was  trembling  again  in  every  fing^.  She 
bent  down  over  her  canvass  and  worked  away  as  hanl  as  e^e 
could.  That  did  not  hinder  her  becoming  aware  presently  that 
Mr.  Carleton  was  standing  dose  beside  her. 

"  Are  you  not  trying  your  eyes  1 "  said  ha 

The  words  were  nothins,  but  the  tone  was  a  great  deal ;  there 
was  a  kind  of  quiet  intemgence  in  it.  Fleda  looked  up,  and 
something  in  the  clear  steady  self-reliant  eye  she  met  wrought  an 
instant  change  in  her  feeling.  She  met  it  a  moment  and  then 
looked  at  her  work  again,  with  nerves  quieted. 

"  Cannot  I  persuade  them  to  bo  of  my  mind  1 "  said  Mr. 
Carleton,  bending  down  a  little  nearer  to  their  sphere  of  action. 

*^  Mr.  Carleton  is  unreasonable,  to  require  more  testimony  of' 
that  this  evening,"  said  Mr.  Thorn ; — "  his  own  must  have  been 
ill  employed." 

Fleda  did  npt  look  up,  but  the  absolute  quietness  of  Mr.  Carle- 
ton's  manner  could  be  felt ;  she  felt  it,  almost  with  sympathetic 
pain«    Thorn  immediately  left  them  and  took  leave. 
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*  What  are  you  searcbing  for  in  the  papers,  Mr.  Carleton  ? " 
tmd  Mrs.  Ev^yn  presently  coming  np  to  them. 

"  I  was  looking  for  the  steamers,  Mrs.  Evelyn." 

"  How  soon  do  you  think  of  bidding  us  good-bye  ?  '* 

**  I  do  not  know,  ma'am,"  he  answered  coolly — "  I  expect  mf 
mother." 

Mrs.  Evelyo  walked  back  to  her  sofa. 

But  in  the  space  of  two  minutes  she  came  over  to  the  centre- 
table  again,  with  an  open  magazine  in  her  hand. 

*'Mr.  Carleton,"  said  the  lady,  "you  must  read  this  forme 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it,  will  you,  sir  ?  I  have  been 
showing  it  to  Mr.  Stackpole  and  he  can't  see  any  beauty  in  it,  and 
I  tell  him  it  is  his  i^ult  and  there  is  some  serious  want  in  his 
composition.    Now  I  want  to  know  what  you  win  say  to  it." 

"  An  arbiter,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  should  be  chosen  by  both  parties." 

"  Bead  it  and  teU  me  what  "you  think ! "  repeated  the  lady, 
walking  away  to  leave  him  opporttmity.  .  Mr.  Carleton  looked  it 
over. 

"  That  is  something  pretty,**  he  said  putting  it  before  Heda. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  was  still  at  a  distance. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  print  for  trying  the  eyes  ? "  said 
Fleda  laughing  as  she  took  it.  But  he  noticed  that  her  colour 
rose  a  Httle. 

"How  do  you  like  it  ?** 

*  I  like  it,-r-pretty  well,^  said  Meda  rather  hesitatingly. 
"  You  have  seen  it  before  1 " 

**  Why  ]"  Fleda  said  with  a  look  up  at  him  at  once  a  little 
startled  and  a  little  curious  ; — "what  makes  you  say  so  ? " 

"  Because — par<!on  me — you  did  not  read  it." 

"  Oh,"  said  Fleda  laughing,  but  colouring  at  the  same  time 
very  frankly,  "  I  can  teU  how  I  like  some  things  without  reading 
them  very  carefully." 

Mr.  Carleton  looked  at  her,  and  then  took  the  magazine  again. 

**  What  have  you  there,  Mr.  Carleton  1"  said  Florence. 

"  A  piece  of  English  on  which  I  was  asking  this  lady's  opinion, ! 
Miss  Evelyn."  1 

"  Now,  Mr.  Carleton !"  exclaimed  Constance  jumping  up, — "  I  i 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  decide  a  quarrel  between  Fleda  and  me 
about  a  point  of  Enghsh — '* 

"  Hush,  Constance  I"  said  her  mother, — "I  want  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Carleton — Mr.  Carleton,  how  do  you  like  it  1" 

"  like  what,  mamma  1"  said  Florence. 

"  A  piece  I  gave  Mr.  Carleton  to  read.  Mr,  Carleton,  tell  me 
how  you  like  it,  sir  1 " 

"  But  what  is  it,  mamma  ?** 
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•  •  A  piece  of  poetiy  in  an  old  Excelsior—*  The  Spirit  of  the 
Preside.*  Mr.  Carleton,  won^t  you  read  it  aloud,  and  let  us  al^ 
liear? — but  tell  me  first  what  you  think  of  it." 

"  It  has  pleased  me  particularly,  Mrs.  Evelyn." 
,    "  Mr.  Stackpole  says  he  does  not  understand  it,  sir.** 

"  Fancifiil,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole, — "  it's  a  little  fanciful — and  J 
€an*t  quite  make  out  what  the  fancy  is.** 

*  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  many  good  things  before  not 
to  be  prized,  Mr.  Stackpole,"  said  the  lady  futmily. 

**  True,  ma*am,"  said  that  gentleman  rubbing  his  chin — '^  and 
the  converse  is  also  true  unfortunately, — and  with  a  much  wider 
application." 

"  There  is  a  peculiarity  of  mental  developement  or  training,** 
said  Mr.  Carlcton,  ^  which  must  fail  of  pleasing  many  mincUt 
l)ecausc  of  their  wanting  the  corrcspondmg  key  of  nature  or 
experience.  Some  literature  has  a  nidden  freemasonry  of  its 
own." 

"  Very  hidden  indeed  !"  said  Mr.  Stackpole  ; — **  the  cloud  i» 
so  thick  that  I  can't  see  the  electricity  !" 

"  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  laughing,  "  I  take  tha* 
remark  as  a  compliment,  sir — I  have  always  appreciated  that 
writer^s  pieces — I  enjoy  them  very  much." 

"  Well  won't  you  please  read  it,  Mr.  Carleton  1"  said  Florence, 
"  and  let  us  know  what  we  are  talking  about." 

Mr.  Carleton  obeyed,  standing  where  he  was  by  the  oentre" 
table.  ' 

•*  By  the  old  benrthstnne  a  Spirit  dwclL^ 
The  child  oi  bygone  yo:«-a. — 
He  lieth  hid  tho  stones  ivinid. 
And  iireth  ou  smiles  and  tears. 

**  But  when  the  niirht  is  drawinqr  on. 
And  the  fire  burns  dotir  and  bright 
He  comoth  out  and  walketh  abou^ 
In  tho  pleasant  grave  twilight. 

**  He  goeth  round  on  tiptoe  soft, 
Aud  tcaimeth  close  eitch  faoo  : 
II  one  hi  tho  room  bo  vunk  in  gloom. 
By  him  he  taketh  his  plaoe. 

••  And  then  with  finp^crs  cool  and  soft, 
(Their  touch  who  d«)es  not  know) 
"With  water  broujfht  !i*ora  the  well  of  Thoi'^L^ 
Tliat  was  dug  long  yours  ago. 

••  Ho  kyoth  his  hand  on  the  weary  cyosy— 
Tliey  arc  closed  and  quiet  now  ; — 
And  he  wipcth  away  the  dust  ol  the  day 
Which  had  settled  ou  thebnnr. 
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**  Asd  gently  tben  he  walketh  away 
Aiid  siU  in  the  comer  diair ; 
And  the  closed  eyes  swim — ^it  seemcth  to  Kim 
The  form  that  once  sat  there. 

*'  And  whispered  words  of  comfort  and  lore 

Fall  sweet  on  the  ear  of  sorrow ; — 
•  "Why  wecpest  thou  ?— thou  art  troubled  now. 
But  there  cometh  a  bright  to-morrow. 

••  •  We,  too,  have  passed  over  life's  wild  stream 
In  a  flrail  and  shattered  boat. 
But  the  pilot  was  sure— and  we  sailed  secure 
When  we  seemed  but  scarce  afloat. 

**  *  Though  tossed  by  the  rage  of  waves  and  wind. 
The  bark  held  together  stUU— 
One  arm  was  strong— it  bore  us  along; 
And  has  saved  from  every  ilL' 

**  The  Spirit  returns  to  his  hidhig-place; 
But  his  words  have  been  like  balm. 
The  big  tears  start— but  the  fluttering  heart 
Is  soothed  and  softened  and  caloL" 

**  I  remember  that,"  said  Florence ; — **  it  is  beautiful" 
**  Who's  the  writer  1'*  said  Mr.  Stackpole. 
**  I  don't  know,*'  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, — "  it  is  signed  *Hugh'— 
there  have  been  a  good  many  of  his  pieces  in  the  Excelsior  for  a 
nd  all  of  them  pretty." 
■  *  exclaimed  Emth  springine  forward, — *^  that's  the 
:ote  the  'Chestnuts!' — fleda,  won't  you  read  Mr. 
:      •     .       ,.    'Chestnutsl'" 

hy  no,  Edith,  I  think  not." 
"  '..1)1  I  like  it  so  much,  and  I  want  him  to  hear  it, — and 
' » ;  ■ '    \  V     ^ . .  amma  says  they're  all  pretty.    Won't  you  ? " 
.*viy  .:  r  Edith,  you  have  heam  it  once  already  to-day.** 
A'ant  you  to  read  it  for  me  again." 
*  ^  t  .1  "  have  it.  Miss  Edith,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling, — **  I 
Mji  rt.i.l  '*'  '  or  you." 

-* .  \  h.  '1 .   it  would  be  twice  as  good  if  you  could  hear  her  read 
it.  * . ;.  .1 1 '.  .h,  fluttering  over  the  leaves  of  the  magazine, — "  she 
f\\  t^  it  N  •  eU.    It's  so  fvumy — about  the  coffee  and  buckwheat 
c-^,ki  .'* 

V.  .      s  that,  Edith  1"  said  her  mother. 
'-  i^:(>)       Jng  llir.  Carleton  is  going  to  read  for  me,  mamma." 

:)<u  t  ;'ou  trouble  Mr.  Carleton." 
'*  J '   v'  I't  trouble  him,  mamma — he  promised  of  his  own 

'  Let  ra  all  have  the  benefit  of  it,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  the 
lajy. 

It  i;>  worthy  of  remark  that  Fleda's  politeness  utterly  deserted 
1  29 
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her  during  the  reading  of  both  Hm^  pieee  and  the  last    She 
near  as  possible  turned  her  back  upon  ike  reader. 

"  Merrily  mug  the  crickets  forth 
One  folr  October  nigbfe ;— • 
And  the  stars  looked  down,  and  tiw  northern  crown 
Gave  its  strange  lantastlo  light. 

\  "  A  nipping  frost  was  in  the  air. 

On  flowers  and  grass  it  fell : 
And  the  leaves  were  still  on  the  esstott  hSSk 
As  il  touched  by  a  Mry  apeXU 

**  To  the  very  top  of  the  tall  nut-trees 
The  frost  king  seexnedto  ride ; 
With  his  wand  he  sfcirB  the  chostnnt  hart% 
And  straight  they  are  opened  wide. 

"  And  squirrels  and  children  together  dream 
0(  the  coming' winter^-hosra; 
And  many,  I  ween,  are  the  diestoats  seoi 
In  hole  or  in  gvnet  stored. 

*'  The  children  are  sleeping  in  feather-beds— i 
Poor  Bun  hi  his  moisv  nest,^ 
He  courts  reposo  with  his  tail  on  his  noie^ 
On  tho  others  wann  bhuokets  rest 

'*  Late  in  ths  morning  tiie  sun  gets  uii 
Prom  behind  the  villitge  spu» ; 
And  the  children  dream,  that  the  first  red  gloam 
Is  the  chestnut^tx«e»  on  fixe  I. 

•*  The  squirrel  had  on  when  he  first  awoke 
All  the  clothing  he  could  command ! 
And  his  breakfast  was  light^he  just  took  a  bUA 
Of  an  acorn  that  lay  at  hand ; 

«*  And  then  he  was  off  to  the  ttem  to  work  ;— 
While  tlie  children  some  time  it  takes 
To  drass  :md  to  eat  what  tliey  thinUfineet 
Of  coffee  and  buckwheat  cakes. 

^  The  sparkling  frost  when  they  first  go  out, 
ties  thick  upon  all  around ; 
And  earth  and  grass,  as  they  onward  pasa^ 
Give  a  pleasant  crackling  sound. 

••  *  O  there  is,  a  heap  of  chestnuts,  see  I  • 
Cried  the  youngest  of  the  tmin ; 
For  they  came  to  a  stone  where  the  squirrel  had  biutiisn 
What  ha  meant  to  pick  up  again. 

*•  And  two  bright  eyes  from  the  tree'o'exhead. 
Looked  down  at  the  open  bag 
Where  the  nuts  wont  in — and  so  to  begin. 
Almost  made  his  courage  flag. 

•  Away  on  the  hill,  outside  the  wood, 

Three  giaut  trees  there  stand  ; 

'     '    '      '  ....  tthat'- 


^  And  tlie  chestuiftts  bright  tnat  hiag  in  flight. 
Are  eyed  by  the  youthful  baii'.L 
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It  **  Xnd  one  of  their  number  dimba  the  tree. 

And  passM  from  bough  to  bough,— 
And  the  children  ran — for  with  pelting  f^a 
Thi  nuts  iikU  thickly  new.. 

••  Smne  of  the  burrs  are  ttSSX  dLUttight,— ' 
Some-open  with  cheetnute  three, — 
And  some  nuts  fall  with  no  burrs  at  all-- 
Smooth,  shiny,  m  nuts  should  be. 

*  ■*' 
**  O  who  can  tell  what  ftm  it  was 

To  see  the  prickly  shower  I  * 

To  fed  what  a  whack  on  head  or  bade; 

*  Was  withiA  &  cb«staut'«  poweip  !-> 

'  •*To  run  beneath  the  shakins^tiee. 

And  then  to  scamper  away ;  < 

And  with  laughing  shout  to  dance  about 
The  grass  where  the  chestnuts  lay, 

**  With  flowing  dremes,  and  blowing  hsu; 
And  eyes  that  no  shadow  knew, — 
Like  the  growing  light  of  ik  morning  bright— 
The  dawn  of  the  summer  blue ! 

*•  The  work  was  ended— the  trees  were  stripped— 
The  children  ^ere  *  tired  of  play,  * 
And  they  forgot  (but  the  squirrel  did  not) 
The  wrong  they  had  done  that  day.** 

Whether  it  was  from  the  reader's  enjoyment  or  good  giving  of 
these  lines,  or  from  Edith's  delight  in  them,  he  was  frequently 
interrupted  with  bursts  of  laughter.  , 

'<  I  can  understand  tJkap  said  Mr.  StackpoH  ^  without  any 
difficiUty." 

^  You  are  not  lost  in  the  mysteries  of  chestnuting  in  open 
daylight,"  said.  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Edith,  "  wouldn't  you  have  takeax  the 
squirrel's  chestnuts  ?'V 

"  I  believe  I  should.  Miss  Edith^if  I  had  not  been  hindered." 
I        "  But  what  would  have  hihderedryou  ?  don't  you  thinJc  it  was 
Bight  1" 

"  Ask  your  friend  Miss  Einggan  what  she  thinks  of  it,"  said 
ho  smiling. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Carleton,*'  said  Constance  as  he  thr^w  down  the 
magazine,  "  will  you  decide  that  point  of  English  between  Miss 
Einggan  and  me  1" 

"  I  shoidd  like  to  hear  the  pleadings  on  both  sides,  Miss 
f  Constance." 

L  "  Well,  Fleda,  will  you  agree  to  submit  it  to  Mr.  Carleton  ?" 

'  "  I  must  know  by  what  standards  Mr.  Carleton  will  be  guided 

i  before  I  agree  to  any  such  thing,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Standards !  but  aren't  you  going  to  trust  anybody  in  any- 
^.^^     ..."Hiing  without  knowing  what  standards  they  goby?" 
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"  Would  that  be  a  safe  rule  to  follow  in  general  1**  said  Fled* 
smiling.  i 

"  You  won't  be  a  true  woman  if  you  don't  follow  it,  sooner  ot' 
later,  my  dear  Meda,"  said  Mrs.  Erelyn.    "  Every  woman  must.*' 

"  The  later  the  better,  ma*am,  I  cannot  help  thinking." 

"  You  will  change  your  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  complacentlj;. 

"  Mamma's  notions,  Mr.  Stackpole,  would  satisfy  any  man**, 
pride,  when  she  is  expatiating  upon  the  subject  of  woman',^ 
dependence,"  said  Florence. 

"  The  dependence  of  affection,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn.  "  Of  courst ' 
It's  their  lot.  Affection  always  leads  a  true  woman  to  merge  htJ 
separate  judgment,  on  anjrthing,  in  the  judgment  of  the  belovt' 
object." 

**  Ay,"  said  Fleda  laughing, — "  suppose  her  affection  is  wastf> 
on  an  object  that  has  none  ?" 

"  My  dear  Fleda !"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  with  a  funny  expressid 
— "  that  can  never  be,  you  know — don't  you  remember  wb.  . 
your  favourite  Longfellow  says — *afiection  never  is  wasted  ?V- 
Florence,  my  love,  just  hand  me  'Evangeline'  there — I  want  yffu 
to  listen  to  it,  Mr.  Stadcpole — here  it  is— 

*  Talk  not  of  wasted  affection ;  affection  never  was  wasted  ; 
If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  w*\tei"8  returning  ' 

Back  to  their  springs  shall  fill  them  tull  oi  refrushment. 
lliat  which  the  wuntuin  sends  forth  returns  again  to  the  fountain.'  * 

"How  very  plain  it  is  that  was  written  by  a  man!"  stiid 
Fleda.  -^^ 

"  Why  1"  said  Mr.  Carleton  laughing. 

•*  I  always  thought  it  was  so  exquisite!"  said  Florence. 

*  /was  so  struck  with  it,"  said  Constance,  "  that  I  have  bc^:. 
looking  ever  since  for  an  object  to  waste  my  affections  upon."     • 

"Hush,  Constance!"  said  her  mother.  "Don't  you  like  i:. 
Mr.  Carleton  1" 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  Miss  Ringgan's  commentary,"  said  Y.c 
Stackpole  ; — "  I  can't  anticipate  it.  I  should  have  said  the  sd 
timent  was  quite  soft  and  tender  enough  for  a  woman." 

"Don't  you  agree  with  it^  Mr.  Carleton T*  repeated  Mj> 
Evelyn.  l^ 

"  I  beg  leave  to  second  Mr.  Stackpole's  motion,"  he  s^'i 
smiling. 

"  lieda  my  dear,  you  must  explain  yourself, — the  gentlemc-  ^ 
are  at  a  stand."  ]. 

"  I  believe,  Mrs.  Evelyn,"  said  Fleda  smiling  and  blushinri  — 
"  I  am  of  the  mind  ot  the  old  woman  who  couldn't  bear  to  fc- 
anything  wasted." 

"  But  the  assertion  is  that  it  iitCt  wasted,"  said  Mr.  Stackpi^lt 
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"  *  That  whicli  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns  again  to  th^ 
.fountain,' "  said  Mia,  Evelyn. 

"  Yes,  to  flood  and  lay  waste  the  fair  growth  of  nature,"  said 
JFleda  with  a  little  energy,  though  her  colour  rose  and  rose  higher. 
"  Did  it  never  occur  to  you,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  that  the  streams  which 
fertilise  as  they  flow  do  but  desolate  if  their  course  be  checked  V* 

"  But  your  objection  lies  only  against  the  autbor's  figure,"  said 
Mr.  Stackpole ; — *Vcome  to  the  fact." 

"  I  was  speaking  as  he  did,  sir,  of  the  fact  under  the  figure — 
I  did  not  mean  to  separate  them.*' 

Both  the  gentlemen  were  smiling,  though  with  very  difiercnt 
expression. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  "  the  writer  was  fWnking  of  a 
gentler  and  more  diff*usive  flow  of  kind  feeling,  which  however  it 
-may  meet  with  barren  ground  and  raise  no  fruit  there,  is  sure  in 
due  time  to  come  back,  heaven-refined,  to  refresh  and  replenish 
its  source." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Fleda  with  a  very  pleased  answering  look, 
**  I  do  not  recollect  how  it  is  brought  in — I  may  have  answered 
rather  Mrs.  Evelyn  than  Mr.  Longfellow." 

"  But  granting  that  it  is  an  error,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole,  "  as  you 
understood  it, — ^what  shows  it  to  have  been  made  by  a  man  V* 

"  Its  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject,  sir." 

"  You  think  they  never  waste  their  affections  ?"  said  he. 

"  By  no  means !  but  I  think  they  rarely  waste  so  much  in  any 
one  direction  as  to  leave  them  quite  impoverished." 

"  Mr.  Carleton,  how  do  you  bear  that,  sir  ]"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 
^  Will  you  let  such  an  assertion  pass  unchecked  ?" 

"  I  would  not  if  I  could  help  it,  Mrs.  Evelyn." 

"  That  isn!t  saying  much  for  yourself,"  said  Constance  ; — "  but, 
Eleda  my  dear,  where  did  you  get  such  an  experience  of  waste  and 
desolation  1" 

"  Oh,  *  man  is  a  microcosm,'  you  know,"  said  Fleda  lightly. 

"  But  you  make  it  out  that  only  one-half  of  mankind  can  ap- 
propriate that  axiom,"  said  Mr.  Stackpole.  "  How  can  a  woman 
know  men* 8  hearts  so  well  ?" 

"  On  the  principle  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  parti" 
said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling. 

"  ril  sleep  upon  that  before  I  give  my  opinion,"  said  Mr. 
Stackpole.    "  Mrs.  Evelyn,  good  evening ! — 

"Well, Mr. Carleton  I"  said  Constance,  "you  have  said  a  great 
deal  for  women's  minds." 

"  Some  women's  minds,"  he  said  with  a  sraiJe. 

"And  some  men's  minds,"  said  Fleda.  "  I  was  speaking  only 
in  the  general" 

Her  eye  half  imconsciously  reiterated  her  meaning  as  she 
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shook  hands  with  'Mr,  CarletoiL  And  without  spealdog  a  word 
for  other  people  to  hear,  his  look  and  smile  in  return  were  niOTe 
than  an  answer.  Tleda  sat  for  some  time  after  he  was  gone  tiy- 
ing  to  think  what  it  was  in  eje  and  lip  whidi  had  given  her  so 
much  pleasure.  She  could  not  make  out  anything  but  approba- 
tion,— the  look  of  loving  approbation  that  one  gives  to  a  good 
child ;  but  she  thought  it  had  also  something  of  that  quiet  intel- 
ligence—a silent  communication  of  £fympathy  which  the  others  in 
company  could  not  share. 

she  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by  Mrs.  Evdyn.  \ 

"  Eleda  my  dear,  I  am  writing  to  your  aunt  Luqr—- have  you  • 
any  meaBaae  to  send  ?*' 

"  No,  Mrs.  Evelyn— I  wrote  n^^self  to-day.** 

And  she  went  back  to  her  musings. 

"  I  am  writing  about  you,  Reda,"  said  Mips.  Evelyn  again  in  a 
few  minutes. 

<<  Giving  a  good  account,  I  hope,  ma*am,**  said  Fleda  smiHne: 

"  I  shaU  tell  her  I  thiok  sea-breezes  have  an  imfavourable 
effect  upon  you,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  ; — ^  that  I  am  afraid. you  are 
growing  pale ;  and  that  you  have  clearly  expressed  yourself  in 
&vour  of  a  garden  at  Queechy  rather  than  any  lot  in  the  city 
—or  anywhere  else; — so  she  had  better  send  for  you  home 
immediately." 

Fleda  tried  to  find  out  what  the  lady  realDy  meant ;  but  Mrs. 
Evelyn*s  delighted  amusement  did  not  consist  with  making  the 
matter  very  plain.  Fleda*s  questions  did  nothing  but  aggravate 
the  cause  of  them,  to  her  own  annoyance ;  so  she  was  faxa  at  last 
to  take  her  light  and  go  to  her  own  room. 

She  looked  at  her  flowers  again  with  a  renewal  of  the  first 
pleasure  and  of  the  quieting  influence  the  giver  of  them  had 
exercised  over  her  that  evening  ;  thought  again  how  very  kind  it 
was  of  him  to  send  them,  and  to  choose  them  so ;  how  strikingly 
he  differed  from  other  people ;  how  glad  she  was  to  have  seen 
him  again,  and  how  more  than  glad  that  he  was  so  happily 
chang^  from  his  old  self.  And  then  from  that  change  and  the 
cause  of  it,  to  those  higher,  more  tranquillisin^,  and  sweetening 
influences  that  own  no  kindred  with  earth's  dust  and  descend 
like  the  dew  of  heaven  to  lay  and  fertilise  it.  And  when  she  laid 
herself  down  to  sleep  it  was  with  a  spirit  grave,  but  simply 
happy;  every  annoyance  and  unkindness  as  unfelt  now  as  ever 
the  pardiing  heat  of  a  few  hours  before  when  the  stars  are 
abroad. 
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A  snoke  bedded  himaeU  imder  the  threshold  of  a  coustiy  hovm. 


To  Fleda's  yeiy  gresit  sattsfoction  Mr.  Thorn  ^stob  not  seen  again 
for  several  days.  It  would  have  been  to  her  very  great  comfort 
too  if  he  could  have  been  permitted  to  die  out  of  mind  as  well  as 
out  of  sight ;  but  he  was  brought  up  before  her  "lots  of  times," 
till  poor  Fleda  almost  felt  as  if  she  was  really  in  the  moral  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Dead  Sea,  everjr  natural  growth  of  pleasure  was 
so  withered  under  the  barren  spirit  of  raillery.  Sea-breezes  were 
never  so  disagreeable  since  winds  blew ;  and  nervous  and  fidgety 
again  whenever  Mr.  Oarleton  was  present,  Eleda  retreated  to  her 
work  and  the  table  and  withdrew  herself  as  much  as  she  could 
from  notice  and  conversation;  feeling  humbled, — feeling  sorry 
and  vexed  and  ashamed,  that  such  ideas  should  have  b^  put 
into  her  head,  the  absurdity  of  which,  she  Uiought,  was  only 
equalled  by  their  needlessness.  "As  much  as  she  coidd"  she 
withdrew ;  but  that  was  not  entirely ;  now  and  then  interest 
made  her  forget  herself,  and  quitting  her  needle  she  would  give 
eyes  and  attention  to  the  principal  speaker  as  frankly  as  he  could 
have  desired.  Bad  weather  and  bad  roads  for  those  days  put 
riding  out  of  the  question. 

One  morning  she  was  called  down  to  see  a  gentleman,  and 
came  eschewing  in  advance  ihe  eatpected  image  of  Mr.  Thorn.  It 
was  a  very  different  person. 

"  Charlton  Rossitur !  My  dear  Charlton,  how  do  you  do  ^ 
"Where  did  you  come  fipom  V* 

"  You  had  better  ask  me  what  I  have  come  for,**  he  said 
laughing  as  he  shook  hands  with  her. 

"  What  have  you  come  for  1" 

"  To  carry  you  home." 

"Home!  "said  Fleda. 

"  I  am  going  up  there  for  a  day  or  two,  and  mamma  wrote  me 
I  had  better  act  as  your  escort,  which  of  course  I  am  most  willing 
to  do.    See  what  mamma  says  to  you." 
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**  When  are  you  going,  Charlton  1**  said  Meda  as  she  broke 
the  seal  of  the  note  he  gaye  her. 

"  To-morrow  morning." 

"That  is  too  sudden  a  notice,  Capt.  Rossitur,"  said  Jifrs. 
Evelyn.  "  Fleda  will  hurry  herself  out  of  her  colour,  and  then 
your  mother  will  say  there  is  something  in  sea-breezes  that  isn't 
good  for  her ;  and  then  she  will  never  trust  her  within  reach  of 
them  again, — which  I  am  sure  Miss  Binggan  would  be  sorry 
for." 

Fleda  took  her  note  to  the  window,  half  angry  witn  herself 
that  a  kind  of  banter  in  which  certainly  there  was  very  little  wit 
should  have  power  enough  to  disturb  her.  But  though  the  shaft 
might  be  a  slight  one  it  was  winged  with  a  will ;  the  intensity  of 
Mrs.  Evelyn's  enjoyment  in  her  own  mischief  gave  it  all  the  force 
that  was  wanting,  ileda^s  head  was  in  confusion  ;  she  read  her 
aunt*s  note  three  times  over  before  she  had  made  up  her  mind  on 
any  point  respecting  it. 

^Mt  Dearest  j^ileda, 

"Charlton  is  coming  home  for  a  day  or  two— hadn't  you  better 
take  the  opportunity  to  return  with  lum  1  I  feel  as  if  you  had 
been  long  away,  my  dear  child— don't  you  feel  so  too  ?  Your 
imcle  is  veir  desirous  of  seeing  you ;  and  as  for  Hugh  and  me  w6 
are  but  half  ourselves.  I  would  not  still  say  a  word  about  your 
coming  home  if  it  were  for  your  good  to  stay ;  but  I  fancy  from 
something  in  Mrs.  Evelyn's  letter  that  Queechy  air  will  by  this 
time  do  you  good  again;  and  opportunities  of  making  the 
journey  are  very  uncertain.  My  heart  has  grown  lighter  since  I 
gave  it  leave  to  expect  you.    Yours,  my  darhng;  L.  R 

"  P.S.  I  will  write  to  Mrs.  E.  soon." 

"  What  string  has  pulled  these  wires  that  are  twitching  me 
home  ?"  thought  Fleda,  as  her  eyes  went  over  and  over  the  words 
which  the  feehng  of  the  lines  of  her  face  would  alone  have  told 
her  were  unwelcome.  And  why  xmwelcome  ? — "  One  likes  to  be 
moved  by  fair  means  and  not  by  foul,"  was  the  immediate  answer. 
"And  besides,  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  be  taken  by  surprise. 
Whenever,  in  any  matter  of  my  staying  or  going,  did  aunt  Lucy 
have  any  wish  but  my  pleasure  V*  Fleda  mused  a  little  while ; 
and  then  with  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  maclunery  that  had 
been  at  work,  though  an  extremely  vague  and  repulsed  notion  of 
the  spring  that  had  moved  it,  she  came  quiedy  out  from  her 
window  and  told  Charlton  she  would  go  with  him. 

"But  not  to-morrow?"  said  Mrs. Evelyn  composedly.  "You 
will  not  hmry  her  off  so  soon  as  that,  Capt.  Bossitur  1" 

"Furloughs  are  the  stubbomest  things  in  the  world,  Mra. 
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Evelyn ;  there  is  no  spirit  of  accommodation  abont  them.  Mine 
lies  between  to-morrow  morning  and  one  other  morning  some  two 
days  thereafter  \  and  you  might  as  soon  persuade  Atlas  to  change 
his  place.    Will  you  oe  ready,  coz  1" 

"  I  wiU  be  ready,**  said  Fleda ;  and  her  cousin  departed. 

"Now,  my  dear  Fleda,'*  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  but  it  was  with  that 
funny  face,  as  she  saw  Fleda  standing  thoughtfully  before  the 
fire, — "  you  must  be  very  careful  in  getting  your  things  together — ?* 

"Why,  Mrs.  Evelyn?" 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  leave  something  behind  you,  my  love.*' 

"I  will  take  care  of  that,  ma'am,  and  that  I  may  I  will  go  and 
see  about  it  at  once.** 

Very  busy  till  dinner-time  ;  she  would  not  let  herself  stop  to 
think  about  anything.  At  dinner  Mr.  Evelyn  openly  expressed 
his  regrets  for  her  going  and  his  earnest  wishes  that  she  would 
at  least  stay  till  the  holidays  were  over. 

**Don*t  you  know  Fleda  better,  papa,'*  said  Florence,  "than  to 
try  to  make  her  alter  her  mind?  When  she  says  a  thing  is 
determined  upon,  I  know  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit, 
with  as  ^ood  a  grace  as  you  can." 

"  I  tried  to  make  Capt.  Rossitur  leave  her  a  little  longer,**  said 
Mrs.  Evelyn ;  "  but  he  says  furloughs  are  immoveable,  and  his 
begins  to-morrow  morning — so  he  was  immoveable  too.  I  should 
keep  her  notwithstanding,  though,  if  her  aunt  Lucy  hadn't  sent 
for  lier." 

"  Well  SCO  what  she  wants,  and  come  back  ajjain,"  said  ISIr. 
Evelyn. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Fleda  smiling  gratefully, — "I  think  not 
this  winter.' 

"  There  are  two  or  three  of  my  friends  that  will  be  con- 
foundedly taken  aback,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  carefully  helping  himself 
to  gravy. 

"  1  expect  that  an  immediate  depopulation  of  New  York  will 
commence,"  said  Constance, — "  and  go  on  till  the  heights  about 
Queechy  are  all  thickly  settled  with  elegant  country-seate, — which 
is  the  conventional  term  for  a  species  of  mouse-trap  ! " 

"  Hush,  you  baggage  !"  said  her  father.  "  Fleda,  I  wish  you 
could  spare  her  a  little  of  your  common-sense,  to  go  through  the 
world  with." 

"  Papa  thinks,  you  see,  my  dear,  that  you  have  more  than 
€7iouffh  —  which  is  not  perhaps  precisely  the  complinient  ho 
intended." 

"  I  take  the  full  benefit  of  his  and  yours,"  said  Fleda  smiling. 

After  dinner  she  had  just  time  to  inin  down  to  the  library  to 
bid  Dr.  Gregory  good-bye ;  her  last  walk  in  the  city.  It  wasn't  a 
fcalk  she  enjoyed  much. 
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^  Going  tcKmonow/*  said  he.  ^  Why  I  am  going  to  Boston  in 
a  week — you  had  better  sta^  and  go  mik  me  " 

**  I  can^t  now,  unde  Omn — I  am  disbdgcd — and  you  luiow 
there  is  nothing  to  do  then  bizt  to  go.** 

**  Come  and  stay  with  me  till  next  week" 

But  Fleda  said  it  was  best  not^  and  went  home  to  i&nish  her 
preparations. 

She  had  no  chance  till  late,  for  several  gentlemen  spent  the 
evening  with  them.  Mr.  Carleton  was  there  part  of  the  time,  but 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  go  ;  and  Fleda  could  not  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  that  she  should  not  see  him  again.  Her  timidity 
would  not  allow  her  to  make  one.    But  it  grieved  her. 

At  last  she  escaped  to  her  own  room,  where  most  of  her  pack- 
ing was  still  to  do.  By  the  the  time  half  the  floor  and  all  the  bed 
was  strewn  with  neat-looking  piles  of  things,  the  varieties  of  her 
modest  wardrobe,  Florence  and  Constance  came  in  to  see  and  talk 
with  her,  and  sot  down  on  the  floor  too ;  partly  perhaps  because 
the  chairs  were  all  bespoken  in  the  service  oi  bo^es  and  baskets, 
and  partly  to  ioUow  what  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  style  of 
things. 

^  What  do  you  suppose  has  become  of  Mr.  Thorn  V'  said  Con- 
stance. ^  I  have  a  presentiment  that  you  will  find  him  cracking 
nuts  sociably  with  Mr.  Bossitur  or  drinking  one  of  aunt  Lucy^s 
excellent  cups  of  cofifee— in  comfortable  expectation  of  your 
return." 

"  If  I  thought  that  I  should  stay  here,"  said  Fleda.  "My 
dear,  those  were  wy  cups  ot  coffee !'' 

''  I  wish  I  could  make  you  think  it,  then,"  said  Constance. 

"  But  you  are  glad  to  go  home,  aren't  you,  Fleda  ?"  said  Flo- 
rence. 

"  She  isn V'  said  her  sister.  "  She  knows  mamma  cont-emplates 
making  a  gi*and  entertainment  ot  all  the  Jews  as  soon  as  she  is 
gone.  What  does  mamma  mean  by  that,  Fleda  ? — I  observe  you 
comprehend  her  with  most  invariable  quickness." 

"  I  should  be  puzzled  to  explain  all  that  your  mother  means," 
said  Fleda  gently,  as  she  went  on  bestowing  her  things  in  the 
trunk.  "No— I  am  not  particularly  glad  to  go  home  —  but  I 
fancy  it  is  time.  I  am  afraid  I  have  grown  too  accustomed  to 
your  luxury  of  life  and  want  knocking  about  to  harden  me  a 
Httle." 

" Harden  you!"  said  Constance.  "My  dear  Fleda,  you  are 
imder  a  delusion.  Whv  should  any  one  go  through  an  induratixig 
process  1 — will  you  inform  me  ?" 

"  1  don't  say  that  every  one  should,"  said  Fleda,--" but  isn't 
it  well  for  those  whose  lot  does  not  lie  among  soft  things  V^ 

There  was  extreme  sweetness  and  a  touchmg  insinuation  inher 
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after,  iratchins  somewixat  wiatftJIy  the  gentle  liands  and  face  that 

woe  so  <n2ie%  bi^jr ;  tOl  the  room  was  cleared  again  and  looked 

remarkabbr  emp^nr  with  !Fleda*fi  truidc  standing  in  .the  middle  of  it. 

Juod  then  xemmcu^g  them  that  she  wanted  some  sleep  to  fit  her 

far  liie  liardeniQg  proeess  and  must  therefore  send  tnem  away, 

shewBsJeftaUmiS. 

One  thii^Fleda  had  put  off  till  then-*the  care  of  her  hunch 
of  flowers.  They  were  b&iutiful  stiH  They  had  eiven  her  a  very 
great  deal  of  pleasure ;  and  she  was  detominea  th^  should  ^be 
left  to  no  servant's  hands  to  lye  flung  into  the  street.  If  it  had 
been  summer  she  was  sore  she  could  have  got  buds  from  them ; 
as  it  was,  perhaps  she  might  strike  some  cuttings ;  at  aH  events 
they  should  go  home  with  her.  60  car^ully  taking  Uiem  out  of 
the  water  and  wrapping  the  ends  in  some  fresh  earth  she  had  got 
that  veiy  afternoon  from  her  unde^s  garden,  Fleda  bestowed 
them  in  the  corner  of  her  tnmk  that  she  had  left  for  them,  and 
went  to  bed,  feeling  weary  in  body,  and  in  mind  to  the  last 
degree  ouiet 

In  the  same  mind  and  mood  she  reached  Queechy  the  next 
afternoon.  It  was  a  little  before  January-— just  the  same  time 
that  she  had  come  home  last  year.  As  then,  it  was  a  bright  day, 
and  the  countrr  was  again  covered  thick  with  the  unspotted 
snow ;  but  FlecUi  forgot  to  think  how  bright  and  fresh  it  was. 
Somehow  she  did  not  feel  this  time  quite  so  glad  to  find  herself 
there.  It  had  never  occuired  to  her  so  strongly  before  that 
Queechy  could  want  ai^hing. 

This  feeling  flew  away  bSbre  the  first  glimpse  of  her  aunt's 
smile,  and  for  half-an-hour  after  Fleda  would  have  certified  that 
Queechy  wanted  nothing.  At  the  end  of  that  time  came  in  Mr. 
Kossitur.  His  greeting  of  Charlton  was  sufficiently  unmarked  ; 
but  eye  and  lip  wakened  when  he  turned  to  Fleda. 

^  My  dear  duld,"  he  said,  holding  her  face  in  both  his  hands, 
— **  how  lovely  you  have  grown  ! " 

"That's  only  because  you  have  forgotten  her,  father,"  said 
Hugh  laughing. 

It  was  a  very  lovely  face  iust  then.  Mr.  Eossitur  gazed  into 
it  a  moment  and  again  kissed  first  one  cheek  and  then  the  other, 
and  then  suddenly  withdrew  his  hands  and  turned  away,  with  an 
air — Fleda  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it — ^an  air  that  struck 
her  with  an  immediate  feeling  of  pain ;  somewhat  as  if  for  somo 
cause  or  other  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  or  her  loveliness. 
And  she  needed  not  to  see  him  walk  the  room  for  three  minutes 
to  know  that  Michigan  agencies  had  done  nothing  to  lighten  his 
brow  or  uncloud  his  character.  If  this  had  wanted  confirma- 
tion Fleda  would  haye  found  it  in  her  aunt's  fa^se.    She  soon  dis- 
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covered,  even  in  the  course  of  the  pleasant  talkative  hours  before 
supper,  that  it  was  not  brightened  as  she  had  expected  to  find  it 
by  her  uncle's  coming  home  ;  and  her  ears  now  caught  painfully 
the  occasional  long  breath,  but  half  smothered,  which  told  of  a 
burden  upon  the  heart  but  half  concealed.  Fleda  supposed  that 
Mr.  Hossitur's  business  afi^drs  at  the  West  must  have  disap- 
pointed him  ;  and  resolved  not  to  remember  that  Michigan  was 
m  the  map  of  North  America. 

Still  they  talked  on,  through  the  afternoon  and  evening,  all 
of  them  except  him ;  he  was  moody  and  silent.  Fleda  felt  the 
cloud  overshadow  sadly  her  own  gaiety ;  but  Mrs.  Rossitur  and  '. 
Hugh  were  accustomed  to  it,  and  Charlton  was  much  too  tall  a 
light  to  come  under  any  external  obscuration  whatever.  He  was 
descanting  brilliantly  upon  the  doings  and  prospects  at  Fort 
Hamilton,  where  he  was  stationed,  much  to  the  entertainment  of 
his  mother  and  brother.  Fleda  could  not  listen  to  him  while  his 
father  was  sitting  lost  in  something  not  half  so  pleasant  as  sleep, 
in  the  corner  of  the  sofa.  Her  eyes  watched  him  stealthily  tul 
she  could  not  b€«r  it  any  longer.  She  resolved  to  bring  the 
power  of  her  sunbeam  to  bear,  and  going  round  seated  herself  on 
the  sofa  close  by  him  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  He  felt  it 
immediately.  The  arm  was  instantly  drawn  away  to  be  put  round 
her  and  Fleda  was  pressed  nearer  to  his  side,  while  the  other 
hand  took  hers ;  and  his  lips  were  again  on  her  forehead. 

"  And  how  do  you  hke  me  for  a  farmer,  xmcle  Rolf?"  she 
said,  looking  up  at  nim  laughingly,  and  then  fearing  immediately 
that  she  had  chosen  her  subject  ill.  Not  from  any  change  in 
his  countenance,  however, — ^that  decidedly  brightened  up.  Ho 
did  not  answer  at  once. 

"  My  child — ^you  make  me  ashamed  of  mankind !  '* 

"Of  the  dominant  half  of  them,  sir,  do  you  mean?"  said 
Charlton, — ^"  or  is  your  observation  a  sweeping  one  ? " 

"  It  would  sweep  the  greatest  part  ot  the  world  into  the  back-  ^ 
ground,  sir,"  answered  ms  father  dryly,  "  if  its  sense  were  the 
general  rule." 

"  And  what  has  Fleda  done  to  be  such  a  besom  of  desola- 
tion?" 

Fleda's  laugh  set  everybody  else  agoing,  and  there  was  imme- 
diately more  life  and  common  feeUng  in  the  society  than  had 
been  all  day.  They  all  seemed  willing  to  shake  off  a  weight,  and 
even  Fleda,  in  the  endeavour  to  chase  the  gloom  that  hung  over 
others,  as  it  had  often  happened,  lost  half  of  her  own. 

"  But  still  I  am  not  answered,"  said  Charlton  when  they  were 
grave  again.  "What  has  Fleda  done  to  put  such  a  libel  upon 
mankind  ? " 

"  You  should  call  it  a  labd,  as  Dr.  Quackenboss  does,"  said 
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Fleda  in  a  fresh  burst, — ^"he  says  he  n^iner  would  stand  being 
labeUed!"— 

**  But  come  back  to  the  point,"  said  Charlton,— "I  want  to 
know  what  is  the  labd  in  this  case,  that  Fleda's  doings  put  upon 
those  ot  other  people  1" 

"Insignificance,**  said  his  father  dryly. 

"I  should  like  to  know  how  bestowed,"  said  Charlton. 

^  Don*t  enlighten  him,  uncle  Bolf,"  said  Fleda  laughing, — ^'^ct 
my  doings  remain  in  safe  obscurity, — ^please  !'* 

**  I  stand  as  arepresentatiye  of  mankind,"  said  Charlton,  "and 
I  demand  an  explanation.'* 

"  Look  at  what  this  slight  frame  and  delicate  nerves  have  been 
found  equal  to,  and  then  tell  me  it  the  broad  shoulders  of  all  your 
mess  would  have  borne  half  the  burden  or  their  united  heads 
accomplished  a  quarter  the  results.** 

He  spoke  with  sufficient  depth  of  meaning,  though  now  with 
no  unpleasant  expression.  But  Charlton  notwithstanding  rather 
gathered  himself  up. 

"0  imcle  Rolf,"  said  Fleda  gently, — "nerves  and  muscles 
haven't  much  to  do  with  it — ^after  all  you  know  I  have  just 
served  the  place  of  a  mouth-piece.  Seth  was  the  head,  and  good 
Earl  Douglass  the  hand." 

^'I  am  ashamed  of  myself  and  of  mankind,"  Mr.  Rossitur 
repeated,  "when  I  see  what  mere  weakness  can  do,  and  how 
proudly  valueless  strength  is  contented  to  be.  You  are  looking, 
Capt.  Rossitur, — but  after  all  a  cap  and  plume  really  makes  a  man 
taller  only  to  the  eye." 

"  When  I  have  flung  my  plume  in  anybody's  face,  sir,"  said 
Charlton  rather  hotly,  "it  will  be  time  onqugh  to  throw  it  back 
again." 

Mrs  Rossitur  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  looked  her 
remonstrance. 

"  Are  you  glad  to  be  home  again,  dear  Fleda  1"  she  said  turning 
to  her. 

But  Fleda  was  making  some  smiling  communications  to  her 
imcle  and  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

"  Fledar— -does  it  seem  pleasant  to  be  here  again  ? " 

"Very  pleasant,  dear  aunt  Lucy— though  I  have  had  a  very 
pleasant  visit  too." 

"  On  the  whole  jom  do  not  wirh  you  were  at  this  moment 
driving  out  of  town  m  Mr.  Thorn's  cabriolet  1"  said  her  cousin. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Fleda  coolly.  "  How  did  you  know  I 
ever  did  such  a  thing  1" 

"  I  wonder  what  should  bring  Mr.  Thorn  to  Qucechy  at  this 
time  of  year,"  said  Hugh. 

Fleda  started  at  this  confirmation  of  Constance's  words ;  and 
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irint  wtsB'^cty  odd,  Ab cooUiiaikgBtiid  oC  ihouBfntBtoo.  tflKl 
Mr.  Bonitor  had  stvted  toou    FeAapa  it  was  iify  her  o«a| 
iwrta^  bot  he  kad  coetemlj  lysBB  a«i7  ti»  ant  tint  WW  too^ 
bef^ 

''I  suppose  he  has  fiJknred  Miss  BtogBiiv"  and  Gbarita  I 
graTchr. 

''No,'*  Md  Hb^  ""he  has  bsaa  hs^aans  fittle  tfine.* 

""TheaheptflB^ed  bet;  I  aappoaa^toase  andgpttheaknghs  in 
Older.** 

""He  did  not  bww  I  WW  oaonsT  sad  Ikda. 

*»  Didn't  !" 

'^Ko-— I  hsfenot  aeen  him  finrseEvenl  days.* 

^'My  dearlittJeoooain,''  saidCharttott  knghiiig;— *^ypa  opp  not 
s  witclL  in  yoar  own  affina^  whabem  the  magr  be  in  IIiobb  of 
other  people." 

''Whj,  Chariton  r 

'^  Ton  are  no  adept  in  the  art  of  c 

^I  have  nothing  to  oonoeal/*  said  Eleda.  ''How  da  yoa  know 
he  is  here^  Ha|^  1** 

**  I  was  anTiowsIy  asked  the  other  day,**  said  Hngb  with  >alM^ 
smiky  ^whether  you  had  oome  home ;  and  iben  tM,  that  Mr. 
Thorn  was  in  Qn^hy.  There  is  no  mistake  aboot  i^  finr  my 
informant  had  actually  seen  hiniy  and  giren  him  the  directian  to 
Mr.  Flumfield'Sy  £or  which  he  was  inquixin^ 

''The  direction  to  Mr.  Hnmfield*s !"  said  Fledft. 

^W&i^  yoor  old  friend  M&Gadeton  doing  iaNew  Yoik?" 
said  Charlton. 

''IshetherestiUI''  said Mn. BoeaitiiE. 

'^  Large  as  life,"  ai^wered  her  son. 

"  Which,  though  you  might  not  suppose  it,  aunt  Lucjr,  is  about 
the  height  of  Capt.  Boasitur,  with-^I  ahouM  judge-r-a  trifle  less 
weight." 

'^  Your  eyes  are  observant ! "  said  Charlton. 

"  Of  a  good  many  things,"  said  Fleda  lightly. 

"  He  is  not  my  he^ht  by  half  an  inch,*^  said  Charlton ;— "  I 
am  just  six  feet  without  my  boots." 

"  An  excellent  hei^t !  '^  said  Fleda,— ** '  your  six  fj^  was  ever 
the  only  height.' " 

"  Who  said  that  ? "  said  Charlton. 

« Isn't  it  enough  that  I  say  it  ? " 

«  Wiiat*s  he  staying  here  for  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  really,"  said  ileda.  "  It's  ^ry  difficult  to  tell 
what  people  do  things  for.' 

"  Have  you  seen  much  of  him  1 "  said  Mrs.  Bossitur. 

"  Yes,  ma'am— a  good  deal — he  was  often  at  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn's." ^■ 

» 
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>to  insnT' ono  of  her  daughters  ?  ** 
/said  Flecm  smilingir-'^  he  isn't  thinking  of  such 
^not  in  Arnftiftftft. — T  (ion't  koow  what  ho  may  do  in 

N'^     *•  saiil- ChaarMJOn,— ^  I  siipposa  he  would  think  him- 
*^'  t^ininated  hj  matdung  with  anj  hlood  in  thia  hemi- 

•  t  do  him  injustice/'  said  Flcd%  colouring  ;«-'^  you  do  not 
•  irAiu  Charlton.'* 
vvado." 
'    ih  better  than,  that" 

I  he  is  not  one  of  the  most  touch-me-not  pieces  of 
oiith  and  wealth  that  eyer  stood  upon  their  own  dig- 

:,Tt  at  an!"  said  Keda,— ^'how  people  may  be  misun- 
U  :    H  J  I— he  ia  one  oi  the  most  gentle  aud  kind  peraona  I  ever 

""'  -^oyou?" 

'    :>>  everybody  that  deserves  it." 

'  lumph ! —And  not  proud  ] " 
"  V  >,  not  as  you  understand  it,"— «i4  »he  felt  it  was  very 
■i'<c:  ;t  to  make  him  understand  i1^  as  the  discovery  involved  a 
w./    .  nensive  implication ; — "  he  i&  too  fine  a  character  to  be 

;  ha,t  is  arguing  in  a  drcle  With  a  vengeance ! "  said  Charl- 

*  know  what  you  are  thinking  of,"  said  Fled%  <^and  I  sup- 
J 's.'  i  passes  for  pride  with  a  mat  many  people  who  cannot 
v" /.-srv,.hend  it — he  has  a  singular  power  of  quietly  rebuking 
V  -0?^.  and  keeping  impertinence  at  a  distance — where  Capt. 
'  >?  :  vir,  for  instance,  I  suppose,  would  throw  his  cap  in  a  man*s 
iv  ••  Mr.  Carleton's  mere  silence  would  make  the  oflfender  doflf  his 
J  '\^^k  pardon." 
*'     ;  .'iti  manner  in  which  this  was  said  precluded  all  taking 

''  Well,"  said  Charlton  shrugging  his  shoulders, — "  then  I  don't 
k.^'V.  what  nride  is — that's  all  T 

lake  care,  Capt.  Eossitur"  said  Plcda  laughing, — "  I  have 
L".'.;.  I  of  such  a  thii^g  as  American  pride  before  now." 

'  jJertainly!"  said  Charlton,  "and  I'm  quite  willing— but  it 
i.    ••     reaches  quite  such  a  towering  height  on  our  side  the 

'I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be,"  said  Fleda,  "  but 
^  -"  »jw  I  have  heard  a  lady,  an  enlightened,  gentle-tempered 
.vtiL  "ican  lady,  so  called, — I  have  Ijeard  her  talk  to  a  poor  Irisli- 
^  '  i  im  with  whom  she  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do,  in  a  stylo  ,, 
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that  moved  my  indignation — it  stin .  • ' 

•was  nothing  whatever  to  call  it  out.      .--'h  i'  ♦   ^ 

Howards,'  1  hope  would  not  have  dis^'  ji  :'  r  i  *  '^ 

"  What  busmess  have  you  to  *  hop"    .;,       '.^    ^,  ,••  i*  : 

*None — except  from  the  natural    i.  .  .'^'  ..  » .. 

a  right  to  look  tor.  But  indeed  I  wouldn't  take  tne  biooa  of  aii 
the  Howards  for  any  security — pride  as  well  as  high-breeding  is 
a  thing  of  natural  not  adventitious  growth — it  belongs  to  charac- 
ter, not  circumstance." 

"  Do  you  know  that  your  favourite  Mr.  Carleton  is  nearly 
connected  with  those  same  Howards,  and  quaitera  their  arms 
with  his  own?** 

**  I  have  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  dignity  implied  in  that 
expression  of  '  quaji;ering  arms,*  which  comes  so  roundly  out  of 
your  mouth,  Charlton,**  said  Fleda  laughing.  ^No,  I  didn't 
know  it.  But  in  general  I  am  apt  to  think  that  pride  is  a  thing 
which  reverses  the  usual  rules  of  architecture,  and  builds  highest 
on  the  narrowest  foxmdations.** 

**  What  do  you  mean  T* 

"  Never  mind,**  said  Fleda, — **  if  a  meaning  isn't  plain  it  isn't, 
worth  looking  after.  But  it  will  not  do  to  measure  pride  by  its 
supposed  materials.  It  docs  not  depend  on  them  out  on  the 
individual  You  everywhere  see  people  assert  that  most  of  which 
they  feel  least  sure,  and  then  it  is  easy  for  them  to  conclude  that 
where  there  is  so  much  more  of  the  reality  there  must  be  propor- 
tionably  more  of  the  assertion.  I  wish  some  of  our  gentlemen, 
and  lames,  who  talk  of  pride  where  they  see  and  can  see  nothing 
but  the  habit  of  wealth — I  wish  they  could  see  the  universid 
politeness  with  which  Mr.  Carleton  returns  the  salutes  of  his 
inferiors.  Not  more  respectfully  they  lift  their  hats  to  him  than 
he  lifts  his  to  them — unless  when  he  speaks.'* 

**  You  have  seen  it  2** 

«  Often.** 

«  Where  V 

"In England — at  his  own  place  —  amon^  his  own  servants 
and  dependants.  I  remember  very  well  —  it  struck  even  my 
childish  eyes.*' 

•*  Well,  after  all,  that  is  nothing  still  but  a  refined  kind  of 
haughtiness.**  ^ 

'^  It  is  a  kind  that  I  wish  some  of  our  Americans  would  copy, 
said  Fleda. 

«  But,  dear  Fleda,**  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  "  all  Americans  are  not 
like  that  kdy  you  were  talking  of— it  would  be  very  unfeir  to 
make  her  a  sample.  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  any  one  speak  so 
in  my  life — you  never  heard  me  speak  so.** 

**  Dear  afint  Lucy !  —  no,  —  I  was  only  giving  instance  for  m- 
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on  is  a  typo  of  Englishmen 
hink  it  is  the  very  people 
.  >  are  the  most  happy  to 
>  same  jealous  feeling  that 
f  on  the  other  " 
Charlton  stiiHy. 
th,  or  refinement,  or  name, 
lat  an  I^glishman  is  proud 
id  it  by  no  means  follows 
of  haughtiness  because  he 

.3  think  we  are  proud,**  said 

stead  of  steel." 

rks,  you  ought  to  say,"  said 

have  been  given  to  under- 

;  a  good  opinion  of  us  and 

jht ;  but  some  other  of  our 

country  friends  would  think  I  was  far  gone  in  uppishness  if  they 

knew  that  I  never  touch  fish  with  a  steel  knife  ;  and  it  wouldn't 

mend  the  matter  much  to  tell  them  that  the  combination  ol 

^vours  is  disagreeable  to  me — it  hardly  suits  the  doctrine  of 

liberty  and  equality  that  my  palate  slrould  be  so  much  nicer  than 

theirs." 

"  Absurd !"  said  Charlton. 

"  Very,"  said  Heda ;  *  but  on  which  side,  in  all  probability,  is 
the  pride  T 

•*  It  wasn't  for  liveried  servants  that  I  charged  Mr.  Carleton,** 
said  her  couSin.  ''How  do  the  Evelyns  like  this  paragon  of 
yours  ?"  ,, 

"  0  everybody  likes  him,"  said  Fleda  smiling,—"  except  you 
and  yoOT  friend  Mr.  Thorn." 
"^  '  **Thom  don't  like  him,  eh  1" 

« I  think  not" 

^'  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  reason  t"  said  Charlton  gravely. 

"  I  don't  tlunk  Mr.  Thorn  is  particularly  apt  to  like  anybody," 
said  Fleda,  who  knew  very  well  the  original  cause  of  both  excep-  i 
tions  but  did  not  like  to  advert  to  it. 

"  Apparently  you  don't  like  Mr.  Thorn  ?"  said  Mr.  Bossitur, 
speaking  for  the  first  time. 

"  I  don't  know  who  doe&  sir,  much, — except  his  mother." 

«Whatishe1" 

"  A  man  not  wanting  in  parts,  sir,  and  with  considerable  force 
of  charocter,— but  I  am  afraid  more  for  ill  than  for  good.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  trust  him  with  anything  dear  to  me." 

'^  How  long  were  you  in  forming  that  opinion  1"  said  Charlton 
looking  at  her  curiously. 
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"  It  was  formed, 
and  I  have  never  see 

The  several  meml 
muse,  with  the  single 
seemed  to  be  occupic 
then  requested  that 
o'clock. 

**  Six  o'clock  I''  e: 

"  I  have  to  take  & 
early  in  the  day." 

*'  When  will  you 

"  Not  before  nigh 

"  But  going  on  a? 
^  You  have  but  just  i 

**  Cannot  breakfa 

"Yes,uncle  Rolf 
him, — '^  ready  at  ha] 
fore,  you  know." 

He  clasped  her  t( 
face  so  very  grave  th 

Then  Charlton  w 
and  a  half  of  sleep  b 
day  and  the  one  befc 
resign  himself  to  goi, 
laugningly  promised 
time  a  cup  of  coffee 
with  whatever  substa 
of  possibility,  or  the 

"  I  will  pay  you  i 

"You  will  do  not 
— "  a  kiss  is  a  favo 
rant  what  you  have  « 

"You  make  acu 
Charlton,  half  in  jesf 

**  Hugh  is  my  bi 
"  and  that  is  an  hon< 

"  Come,  you  sha. 
kiss  that  Fleda  had : 

Half  laughing,  bi 
thing  else,  she  turne 
the  room  and  looked 
from  his  temples  wit 

**  You  are  just  as 
lips  that  seemed  too 

"  I  am  afraid  so 
T2op€cl  you  would  be. 
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"  Wliat  have  you  been  smiling  at  so  this  evening  1" 

"  I  was  thinking  how  well  you  talked." 

«  Why,  Hugh ! — ^You  should  have  helped  me — I  talked  too 
much." 

"  I  would  much  rather  listen,"  said  Hi^h.  "  Dear  Fleda,  what 
a  different  thing  the  house  is  with  you  in  it !" 

Fleda  said  nothing,  except  an  inexplicable  little  shake  of  her 
head  which  said  a  great  many  things ;  smd  then  she  and  her  aimt 
were  left  alone.  Sirs.  Rossitur  drew  her  to  her  bosom  with  a 
look  so  exceeding  fond  that  its  sadness  was  hardly  discernible.  It 
was  mingled  however  with  an  expression  of  some  doubt. 

"  What  has  made  you  keep  so  thin  ?" 

"  I  have  been  very  well,  aunt  Lucy, — ^thinness  agrees  with  me." 

"  Are  you  glad  to  be  home  again,  dear  Fleda  ?" 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  be  with  you,  4ear  aunt  Lucy  J" 

"  But  not  glad  to  be  home  ?" 

"Yes  I  am,"  said  Heda, — ^'^but  semehow'-l  don't  know— -I 
believe  I  have  got  a  little  spoiled — it  is  time  I  was  at  home  I  am 
sure.  I  shall  be  quite  glad  after  a  day  or  two,  when  I  have  got 
into  the  works  again.    I  am  glad  now,  aunt  Lucy." 

Mrs.  Bossitur  seemed  tmsatisfied,  «nd  stroked  the  hair  £rom 
Reda's  forehead  with  an  absent  look. 

"  What  was  there  in  New  York  iSiafc  you  were  so  sorry  to 
leave?" 

"  Nothing,  ma*am,  in  partacular,**  said  Fleda  brightly,—"  and 
I  am  not  sony,  aunt  Lucy — I  tell  you  I  am  a  little  spoiled  with 
company  and  easy  living — I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  again." 

Mrs.  Rossitur  was  silent. 

"  Don't  you  get  up  to  undo  Rolfs  breakfast  to-morrow,  aunt 
Lucy." 

"  Nor  you." 

"  I  sha'n't  unless  I  want  to— but  there^Ube  noifhing  for  you  to 
do,  and  you  must  just  lie  still.  We  will  all  hsrve  our  breakfast 
together  when  Cfharlton  has  his." 

"  You  are  the  veriest  sunbeam  that  ever  oaqie  into  a  house,'' 
said  her  aunt  kissing  her. 
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H7  flagging  soul  flies  vmder  her  own  pitch. 
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LEDA  mused  as  she  went  up-stairs  whether  the  sun  were  a 
iaminous  body  to  himself  or  no,  feeling  herself  at  that  moment 
dull  enough.  Bright^  was  she,  to  others  ?  nothing  seemed  bright 
to  her.  £yery  old  shadow  was  darker  than  ever.  Her  unde*s 
unchanged  gloom, — her  aunt's  unrested  face, — Hugh's  unaltered 
delicate  sweet  look,  which  always  to  her  fancy  seemed  to  write 
upon  his  face,  "  Passing  away  I" — and  the  thickening  prospects 
^ence  sprang  the  miasm  that  infected  the  whole  moral  atmo- 
sphere— alas,  yes ! — **  Money  is  a  good  thing,"  thought  Eleda  ;— 
**  and  i)0Yeri7  need  not  be  a  bad  tlung,  if  people  can  take  it  right ; 
— but  if  they  take  it  wrong ! — ^** 

With  a  very  drooping  heart  indeed  she  went  to  the  window. 
Her  old  childish  habit  had  never  been  forgotten  ;  whenever  the 
moon  or  the  stars  were  abroad  Meda  rarely  failed  to  have  a  talk 
with  them  firom  her  window.    She  stood  there  now,  looking  out 
into  title  cold  still  night,  with  eyes  just  dimmed  with  tears — not 
that  she  lacked  sadness  enough,  but  she  did  lack  Spirit  enough  to 
cry.    It  was  very  still ; — aixer  the  rattle  and  confusion  of  the     j 
city  streets,  that  extent  of  snow-covered  country  where  the  very     I 
shadows  were  motionless — the  entire  absence  of  soil  and  of  di&-     ^ 
turbance — the  rest  of  nature — the  breathlessness  of  the  very    J 
wind — all  preached  a  quaint  kind  of  sermon  to  Fleda.    !^y  the  ,«j 
force  of  contrast  they  told  her  what  should  be  ; — and  there  was 
more  yet, — she  thought  that  by  the  force  of  example  they  showed 
what  might  be.   Her  eyes  had  not  long  travelled  over  the  familiar  ' 
old  fields  and  fences  b^ore  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  'J 
was  home  in  good  time,—- ^e  thought  she  had  been  growing    i 
adfish,  or  in  duiger  of  it ;  and  she  made  up  her  mind  she  "was  :| 
glad  to  be  back  again  among  the  rough  things  of  Hfe,  where  she   { 
oould  do  so  much  to  smooth  them  for  others  and  her  own  spirit   I 
might  grow  to  a  polish  it  would  never  gain  in  the  regions  of  ease  1 
and  pleasure.    "  To  do  life's  work  I"— thought  Jleda  dasping  her  1 
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liandB)— ''  no  matter  where— and  mine  is  here.  I  am  glad  I  am 
in  my  place  again — I  was  forgetting  I  had  one.*' 

It  was  a  face  of  strange  purity  and  gravity  that  the  moon 
shone  upon,  with  no  power  to  brifl^ten  as  in  past  days ;  the 
shadows  of  life  were  upon  the  chud's  brow.  But  nothing  to 
brighten  it  from  within  f  One  sweet  strong  ray  of  other  neht 
suddenly  found  its  way  through  the  shadows  and  entered  her 
heart.  ^  The  Lord  reigneth !  let  the  earth  be  glad  !  ** — and  then 
the  moonbeams  pouring  down  with  equal  ray  upon  all  the  uneven* 
nesses  of  this  little  wond  seemed  to  say  the  same  thing  over  and 
over.  Even  so !  Not  less  equally  his  pxovidenoe  touches  aU,«- 
not  less  impartially  his  fiiithfulness  guides.  **  The  Lord  reigneth ! 
let  the  earth  be  glad  1"  There  was  brightness  in  the  moonbeams 
now  that  Fleda  could  read  this  in  them ;  she  went  to  sleep,  a  very 
child  again,  with  these  words  for  her  pillow. 

It  was  not  six,  and  darkness  yet  filled  the  world,  when  Mr. 
Bossitur  came  downstairs  and  sofdy  opened  the  sittmg-room 
door.  But  the  home  faiiy  had  been  at  work ;  he  was  greeted  with 
such  a  blaze  of  cheerfidness  as  seemed  to  say  what  a  daric  place 
the  world  was  eveirwhere  but  at  home ;  his  breakfast-table  was 
standing  readv,  well  set  and  well  supplied ;  and  even  as  he  en- 
tered by  one  aoor  Fleda  pushed  open  the  olher  and  came  in  from 
the  kitchen,  looking  as  if  she  had  some  strange  spirit-like  kindred 
with  the  cheery  hearty  glow  which  filled  both  rooms. 

"  Fleda  1 — you  up  at  this  hour ! " 

^  Yes,  uncle  Bol^"  she  said  coming  forward  to  put  her  hands 
upon  his, — ^"you  are  not  sorry  to  see  me,  I  hope.'* 

But  he  did  not  say  he  was  glad ;  and  he  cud  not  speak  at  all ; 
he  busied  himself  gravely  with  some  little  matters  of  preparation 
for  his  joumev.  Evidently  the  gloom  of  last  night  was  upon  hun 
yet.  But  Fleda  had  not  wrought  for  pndse,  and  could  work  with- 
out encouragement ;  neither  step  nor  hand  slackened,  till  all  she 
and  Barb^  hsd  made  ready  was  in  nice  order  on  the  table  and  she 
was  pouring  out  a  cup  of  smoking  coffee. 

"  You  are  not  fit  to  be  up,**  said  Mr.  Bossitur,  looking  at  her, 
— **  you  are  pale  now.  Put  yourself  in  that  aim-chair,  Fleda,  and 
go  to  sleep — I  will  do  this  for  myself.** 

"No,  indeed,  uncle  Rolf,**  she  answered  brightly,-— "I  have 
enjoyed  getting  breakfast  very  much  at  this  out-of-the-way  hour, 
and  now  I  am  going  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  eat  it. 
Suppose  you  were  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee  instead  of  my  shoulder." 

He  took  it  and  sat  down,  but  Fleda  found  that  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  was  to  be  a  very  qualified  thing.  He  ate  like  a  business 
man,  in  unbroken  silence  and  gravity ;  and  her  cheerful  words 
and  looks  got  no  return.  It  beoune  an  effort  at  length  to  keep 
•ither  bright.    Mr.  Rossitar^s  sole  remarks  during  breakfiuat  were 
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to  ask  ifOifldtan was  gomg  haclt  lihat  dajf^aiidif Fhjbletuswas 
getting  the  horse  ready. 

Mr.  Sldllcam  had  been  called  in  good  time  hy  BaiHby  at  Fleda's 
suggestion)  and  coming  down'- stairs  bad  opined  discontentedly 
that  "&  man  hadn't  no  nght  to  be  took  out  of  bed  in  the  morning 
afore  he  oooid  see  hknself/'  Buttius^asid  Bapby^sspirited  ueply, that 
^  there  was  no  chanoe  of  his  doing  thai  ait  any  time  of  day,  so  it 
-was  no  nae  to  wait)" — Sleda  did  not  repeali.  Qer  unple  was  in  no 
hmnonr  to  be  aooaund. 

She  expected;  almost  that  he  would  go  off  without  speaking  to 
her:    But  ne  came  up  kindly  to  wheoo  she  stood  watcdiing  him. 

^  You  must  bid  me  good*bye  for  all.  the  &mily>.U2iQLe  Bol^  as 
I  am  the  only  one  hero^"  i^e  said.laughixig. 

Bat  she  was  sniw  that  the  embmce  and  kiss  which  followed 
were  veiy  exclusively  for  her*  Thej  mado  her  lace  almost  v^ 
sober  as  nis  own* 

"  There  will  be  a  blessing  for  you,"  said  he, —  "if  there  is  & 
blessing  anywhme  !'^ 

^  If,  uncle  Enm"  said  Fleda^  her  heart  sw^dling  to  h^eyes. 

He  turned  anmry  without  answering  hen. 

Fleda  sat'  down  in  the  easy  chair  then  and  cried  But  that 
lasted  reiT  fSvw  minutes ;  she  soon  hB  cmng  for  herself  to  piaj& 
for  him,  tnathe  might  have  the  blessing*  no  did  not  know.  Thaf! 
did  not  stop  teazs.  She  rememberBd  the  poor  man.  sick  of  the 
palsy  who  was  brought  in  by  fiasnds  to  be  healed,  and  that 
"  Jesus  seeing  tJ^eir-  £a«bh,  said  unto  tba^  sick  of  the  palsy,  ^Son, 
thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.' "  It  was  a  handle' that  £stith  took  hold 
of  and  held  &str  while  lover  mftde  its  peMtion.  It  wa&  all  she 
c&told  do,  she  thought ;  she  never  coidd  venture  to  speak  to  her 
imde  on  the -subject. 

Weary  and  tired^.  teara  and  longing  at  length  lost  themselves 
in  sleep.  When  she  asraked  she  found  the  daylight  broadly  come, 
little  King  in  her  lap,  the  fire,  itistead  of  being  burnt  out,  in 

Eerfect  preservation,  and  Bacby  standing  before  it  and  looking  at 
er. 

^  You  ha?n?t  got  one  E^eck  o'  good  by  this  journey  to  !N'ew 
York,"  was  Miss  Bister's  vexed  salutation^ 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Meda  rousing  herself.    "  /  wouldn 
venture  to  s^  as  mnch  as  thab,  Barby." 

*'  If  you  na^e,  'tain't  in  your  cheeks^"  said  Barby  decidedly. 
'^  You  look  JKBt  as  if  you  was  made  of  anything  that  wouldn't 
stand  wear,  and  that  ian't  the  way  you  used  to  look." 

"  I  have  been  tip  a  good  while  without  breakfest-^my  cheeks 
wili  be  »  better  colbur  when  I  have<  had  that,  Barby*-^they  feel 
pale."    . 

The>seooiid  bnsak&st  was  a  cheerfoUer  things.    But  when  tlie 
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second  traveller  was  despatclied,  and  the  rest  fell  back  upon  their 
old  numbers,  fleda  this  very  quiet  again.  It  vexed  her  to  be  so, 
but  she  could  not  change  her  mood.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  been 
whirled  aloi^  in  a  dream,  and  was  now  just  opening  her  eyes  to 
daylight  and  reality.  And  reality — she  could  not  help  it — ^looked 
leather  dull  after  dreamland.  She  thought  it  was  very  well  she 
was  waked  up  ;  but  it  cost  her  some  effort  to  appear  so.  And 
then  she  charged  herself  with  ingratitude,  her  aimt  and  Hugh 
were  so  exceeding  happjr  in  her  company. 

"  Earl  Douglass  is  quite  delighted  with  the  clover  hay,  Fleda," 
said  Hugh,  as  the  three  sat  at  an  early  dinner. 

"  Is  he  r*  said  Meda. 

•*  Yes, — you  know  he  was  very  unwilHng  to  cure  it  in  your 
way,  and  he  thinks  there  never  was  anything  like  it,  now." 

"Did  you  ever  see  finer  ham,  Meda?"  inquired  her  aunt. 
**Mr.  Flumfield  says  it  could  not  be  better.** 

"  Veiy  good  ! "  said  Fleda,  whose  thoughts  had  somehow  got 
upon  Mr.  Carleton's  notions  about  female  education  and  were 
veiy  busy  with  them. 

"  I  expected  you  would  have  remarked  upon  our  potatoes 
before  now,"  said  Hugh.  **  These  are  the  Elephants — ^have  you 
seen  anything  like  them  in  New  York  1 " 

"  There  cannot  be  more  beautiful  potatoes,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 
**  We  had  not  tried  any  of  them  before  you  went  away,  Fleda, 
had  we?" 

"  I  don't  know,  aimt  Lucy ! — ^no,  I  think  not.** 

"  You  needn't  talk  to  Fleda,  mother,"  said  Hugh  laughing, — 
*'she  is  quite  beyond  attending  to  all  such  ordinary  matters— -her 
thoughts  have  learned  to  take  a  higher  flight  since  she  has  been 
in  New  York." 

"  It  is  time  they  were  brought  down  then,"  said  Fleda  smiling ; 
**  but  they  have  not  learned  to  fly  out  of  sight  of  home,  Hugh." 

"  Where  were  they,  dear  Fleda  ? "  said  her  aunt. 

"  I  was  thinking  a  minute  ago  of  something  I  heard  talked 
about  in  New  Yor^  aimt  Lucy  ;  and  afterwards  I  was  trying  to 
And  out  by  what  possible  or  imaginable  road  I  had  got  round 
to  it." 

•*  Could  70U  ten  r 

Fleda  said  no,  and  tried  to  bear  her  part  in  the  conversation. 
But  she  did  not  know  whether  to  blame  the  subject  which  had 
been  brought  forward,  or  herself,  for  her  utter  want  of  interest  in 
them.     She  went  into  the  kitchen  feeling  dissatisfied  with  both. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  potatoes  that  would  beat  them  Elephants  ?" 
said  Barby. 

"  Never,  certainly,"  said  Fleda  with  a  most  involuntary  smile. 

"  I  never  did,"  said  "^-^rby.    "  They  beat  all,  for  bigness  and 
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goodness  both.    I  can't  keep  'em  together.    Theresa  thousands  of 
'em,  and  I  mean  to  make  Fhiletus  eat  'em  for  supper — such 

Eotatoes  and  milk  is  good  enoueh  for  him,  or  anybody.    The  cow 
as  gained  on  her  milk  wondemil,  Fled%  since  she  begun  to  have, 
them  roots  fed  out  to  her,*' 

"  Which  cow  1 "  said  Fleda. 

"Which  cow  ? — ^why— the  blue  cow— there  ain't  none  of  the 
others  that's  giving  any,  to  speak  o^"  said  Barby  looking  at  her. 
"Don't  you  know, — ^the  cow  you  said  them  carrots  should  be 
kept  fori" 

Fleda  half  laughed,  as  there  began  to  rise  up  before  her  the 
various  magazines  of  vegetables,  grain,  hay,  and  fodder,  that  for 
many  weeks  had  been  deUciouslv  distant  from  her  imagination. 

"  I  made  butter  for  four  weeks,  I  guess,  after  you  went  away," 
Barby  went  on  ; — "just  come  in  here  and  see — ^and  the  carrots 
makes  it  as  yellow  and  sweet  as  Juno — I  churned  as  long  as  I  had 
anything  to  churn,  and  longer  ;  and  now  we  live  on  cream — ^you 
can  make  some  cheesecakes  just  as  soon  as  you're  a  mind  to, — see ! 
ain't  that  doing  pretty  well  l — and  fine  it  is, — ^put  your  nose  down 
to  it — " 

"  Bravely,  Barby — and  it  is  very  sweet." 

"  You  ha'n't  left  nothing  behind  you  in  New  York,  have  you  ?  '* 
said  Barby  when  they  returned  to  tne  kitchen. 

"  Left  anything !  no, — what  do  you  think  I  have  left  ?" 

"  I  didn't  know  but  you  might  have  forgotten  to  pack  up  your 
memorv,"  said  Barby  dryly. 

Fleda  laughed ;  and  then  in  walked  !Mi*.  Douglass. 

"  How  d'ye  do  ? "  said  he.  "  Got  back  again.  I  hcerd  you  was> 
hum,  and  so  I  thought  I'd  just  step  up  and  see.  Ljen  getting 
along  pretty  well  1 " 

Fleda  answered,  smiling  internally  at  the  wide  distance 
between  her  "  getting  along  "  and  his  idea  of  it. 

"  Well  the  h&fa  first-rate  ! "  said  Earl,  taking  off  his  hat  and 
sitting  down  in  the  nearest  chair;— "I've  been  feedin'  it  out, 
now,  for  a  good  spell,  and  I  know  what  to  think  about  it.  We've, 
been  feedin'  it  out  ever  since  some  time  this  side  o'  the  middle  o^ 
November ; — I  never  see  nothin*  sweeter,  and  I  don't  want  to 
see  nothin'  sweeter  than  it  is  !  and  the  cattle  eats  it  like  May 
roses — they  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  enough  for  it." 

"  To  thank  ^/ou,  Mr.  Douglass,"  said  Fleda  simling. 

"  No,"  said  he  in  a  decided  manner, — "  I  don't  want  no  thanks 
for  itj  and  I  don't  deserve  none  !  'Twa'n't  thanks  to  none  of  «i^ 
foresightedness  that  the  clover  wa'n't  served  the  old  way. 
didn't  like  new  notions— and  I  never  did  like  new  notions  !  and  L 
never  see  much  good  of 'em  ; — ^but  I  suppose  there's  some  on  'em 
that  ain't  moonshine — my  woman  says  there  is,  and  I  suppose 
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there  is,  and  after  thisclover  h&jTm  ^dllin'  to  allow  that  there  is ! 
It's  as  sweet  as  a  posie  if  you  smell  to  it> — and  all  of  it's  cured 
alike  ;  and  I  thinl^  Fled%  there's  a  quarter  more  weight  of  it  I 
ha'n't  proved  it  nor  weighed  it>  but  Tve  an  eye  and  a  hand  as  good 
as  most  folks',  and  Til  qualify  to  there  being  a  fourth  part  more 
weight  of  it ; — and  it's  a  beautiful  colour.  The  critters  is  as  fond 
of  it  as  you  and  I  be  of  strawberries." 

"  Well  that  is  satisfactory,  Mr.  Douglas^"  said  Heda.    "  How  .' 
is  Mrs.  Douglass  ?  and  Catherine  V* 

"I  ha'n't  heerd  'em  sayin'  nothin'  about  it,**  he  said, — "  and  if  , 
there  was  anythin'  the  matter  I  suppose  they'd  let  me  know,  i 
There  don't  much  go  wrong  in  a  man's  house  without  his  hearin' 
tell  of  it    So  I  tlmiL    Maybe  'tain't  the  same  in  other  men'a 
houses.    That's  the  way  it  is  in  mine." 

"Mrs.  Douglass  would  not  thank  you,"  said  Fleda>  wholly 
unable  to  keep  from  laughing.    Earl's  mouth  gave  way  a  very ' 
little,  and  then  he  went  on. 

"  How  be  you  ?"  he  said.  "  You  ha'n't  gained  mr.ch,  as  I  sec. 
I  don't  see  but  you're  as  poor  as  when  you  went  away." 

"  I  am  very  well,  Mr.  Douglass." 

"I  guess  New  York  ain't  the  place  to  grow  fat  Well,  Flcda, 
there  ha'n't  been  seen  in  the  hull  country,  or  by  any  man  in  it^ 
the  like  of  the  crop  of  com  we  took  off  that  'ere  twenty-acre  lot — 
they're  all  beat  to  hear  tell  of  it — they  won't  beheve  me — Seth 
Plumfield  ha'n't  showed  as  much  himself —-he  says  you're  the  best 
farmer  in  the  state." 

"  I  hope  he  gives  you  part  of  the  credit^  Mr.  Douglass ; — how 
much  was  there  1" 

"  I'll  take  my  share  of  credit  whenever  I  can  get  it,"  said  Earl, 
"  and  I  think  it's  right  to  take  it^  as  long  as  you  ha'n't  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of ;  but  I  won't  take  no  more  than  my  share  ;  and  I 
will  say  I  thought  we  was  agoin'  to  choke  the  com  to  death  when 
we  seeded  the  field  in  that  way. — Well,  there's  better  than  two 
thousand  bushel — more  or  less — and  as  handsome  com  as  I 
want  to  see  ; — there  never  was  handsomer  corn.  Would  you  lot 
it  go  for  five  shillings  ? — there's  a  man  I've  hccrd  of  wants  the 
hull  of  it." 

"  Is  that  a  good  price,  Mr.  Douglass  ?  Why  don't  you  ask 
Mr.Eossituri" 

"  Do  you  s'pose  Mr.  Rossitur  knows  much  about  it  1 "  inquired 
Earl,  with  a  curious  turn  of  feature,  between  sly  and  contemp- 
tuous. "  The  less  he  has  to  do  with  that  heap  of  com  the  bigger 
it'll  be— that's  my  idee.  /  ain't  agoin'  to  ajsk  hinCi  nothin' — ^you 
may  ask  him  what  you  like  to  ask  him — ^but  I  don't  think  he'U 
tell  you  much  that'll  make  you  and  me  wiser  in  the  matter  o* 
farmin*," 
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''  Bat  now  tliat  he  is  at  home,  Idr.  Douglass,  I  certoinlf  cannot 
decide  without  speaking  to  Mm." 

"  Very  good  !"  said  Eari  uneasily, — "  'tain*t  no  affiur  of  mine 
— ^&s  you  like  to  have  it  so  you'll  have  it— just  as  you  please  ! — 
But  now,  Meda,  there's  another  thing  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about — I  want  you  to  let  me  take  hold  of  that  'ere  piece  of  swamp 
land  and  bring  it  in.  I  knew  a  man  that  fixed  a  piece  of  land  ; 
like  that  and  cleared  nigh  a  thousand  dollars  off  it  the  first  year."  : 

«  Which  piece  ?"  said  ileda.  j 

**  Why  you  know  which  'tis— just  the  other  side  of  the  trees  | 
over  there — ^between  them  two  little  hills.    There's  six  or  seven   ' 
acres  of  it — ^nothin'  in  the  world  but  mud  and  briars — will  you 
let  me  tsJce  hold  of  it  ?    FH  do  the  huU  job  if  you'U  give  me  half 
the  profits  for  one  year. — Come  over  and  look  at  it)  and  I'll  tell 
you-— come  ! — the  walk  won't  hurt  you,  and  it  ain't  for." 

All  Fleda's  inclinations  said  no,  but  she  thought  it  was  not 
best  to  indulge  them.  She  put  on  her  hood  and  went  off  with 
him ;  and  was  treated  to  a  long  and  most  implicated  detail  o' 
ways  and  means,  from  which  she  at  length  disentangled  tLi 
rationale  of  the  matter,  and  gave  Mr.  Douglass  the  consent  L; 
asked  for,  promising  to  gain  that  of  her  unde. 

The  day  was  fieur  and  mild,  and  in  spite  of  weariness  of  body  ; 
certain  weariness  of  mind  prompted  Fleda  when  she  had  got  rii 
of  Earl  Douglass,  to  go  and  see  her  aunt  Miriam.  She  wei\ 
questioning  with  herself  all  the  way  for  her  want  of  good-will  to 
these  matters.  True,  they  were  not  pleasant  mind-work ;  but 
she  tried  to  school  herself  into  taking  them  patiently  as  good 
life-work.  She  had  had  too  much  pleasant  company  and  enioyed 
too  much  conversation,  she  said.  It  had  tmfitted  her  for  home 
duties. 

Mrs.  Flumfield,  she  knew,  was  no  better.  But  her  eye  found 
no  change  for  the  worse.  The  old  lady  was  very  glad  to  see  her, 
and  very  cheerful  and  kind  as  usual. 

"Well,  are  you  glad  to  be  home  again?"  said  aunt  Miriam, 
after  a  pause  in  the  conversation. 

"  Everybody  asks  me  that  question,"  said  Fleda,  smiling. 

"  Perhaps  for  the  same  reason  I  did — ^because  they  thought 
you  didn't  look  very  glad." 

"  I  am  glad, — "  said  Fleda, — "  but  I  believe  not  so  glad  as  I 
was  last  year." 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  suppose  I  had  a  pleasanter  time.  I  have  got  a  little  spoiled, 
I  believe,  aunt  Miriam,"  Fleda  said  with  glistening  eyes  and  an 
altering  voice, — **  I  don't  take  up  my  old  cares  and  duties  kindly 
at  firsi — T  shall  be  myself  again  m  a  few  days." 
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Aunt  Miriam  looked  at  her  ynth  that  fond,  wiistfiil,  benevolent 
look  which  made  Meda  turn  away. 

"  What  has  i^iled  you^  love  '<  '* 

"  Oh  I — easy  living  and  pleasure,  I  suppose—**  Fleda  said,  but 
said  with  difficulty. 

"  Pleasure  ? " — said  aunt  Miriam,  putting  one  arm  gently  round 
her.    Fleda  struggled  with  herself. 

^  It  is  so  pleasant^  aunt  Miriam,  to  fbrget  these  money  cares  ! 
— ^to  lift  one's  eyes  from  the  ground  and  feel  free  to  stretch  out 
one's  hand — not  to  be  obliged  to  think  about  spending  sixpences, 
and  to  have  one's  mind  at  liberty  for  a  great  many  things  that  I 
haven't  time  for  here.  And  Hugh — and  aunt  Lucy — ^somehow 
things  seem  sad  to  me — >" 

Nothing  could  be  more  sympathisingly  Mnd  than  the  way  in 
which  aunt  Miriam  brought  Fleda  closer  to  her  side  and  wrapped 
her  in  her  arms. 

"  I  am  very  foolish — ^  Fleda  whispered, — "  I  am  very  wrong 
-^I  shall  get  over  it — ^" 

^'  I  am  afridd,  dear  Fleda,''  Mrs.  Flumfield  said,  after  a  pause, 
— "  it  isn't  best  for  us  always  to  be  without  sad  things — ^though  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  your  dear  little  fece  look  sad— but  it  wouldn't 
fit  us  for  the  work  we  have  to  do— it  wouldn't  fit  us  to  stand 
where  I  stand  now  and  look  forward  hajppily."  > 

"  Where  you  stand  1 "  said  Fleda,  raising  her  head.  * 

"Yes,  and  I  would  not  be  without  a  sorrow  I  have  ever 
known.  They  are  bitter  now,  when  they  are  present, — but  the 
sweet  fruit  comes  after." 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  by  '  where  you  stand  T  '* 

«  On  the  edge  of  life." 

"  You  do  not  think  so,  aunt  Miriam  l**^  Fleda  said  with  a  terri- 
fied look.    "  You  are  not  worse  ? " 

**  I  don't  expect  ever  to  be  better,"  said  Mrs.  Humfield  with 
a  smile.  "  Nay,  my  love,"  she  said,  as  Fleda's  head  went  down 
on  her  bosom  again ;  "  not  so  I  I  do  not  wish  it  either,  Fleda. 
I  do  not  expect  to  leave  you  soon,  but  I  would  not  prolong  the 
time  by  a  day.  I  would  not  have  spoken  of  it  now  if  I  had  re- 
collected myself — but  I  am  so  aocustomad  to  think  and  speak  of 
it  that  it  came  out  before  I  knew  it.  My  darling  child,  it  is 
nothing  to  cry  for." 

'^  I  know  it^  aunt  Miriam." 

"Then  don't  ciy,"  whispered  aunt  Miriam,  when  she  had 
stroked  Fleda's  head  for  five  minutes. 

"  I  am  crying  for  myself  aunt  Miriam  "  said  Fleda.  "  I  shall 
be  left  alone." 

^  Alone,  my  dear  child  ?" 
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"  Yes — there  is  nobody  but  you  that  I  fed  I  can  talk  to." 

She  would  have  added  that  sue  dared  not  say  a  word  to  Hugh 
for  fear  of  troubling  him.  But  that  pain  at  her  heart  stopped  her, 
and  pressing  her  hands  together  she  burst  into  bitter  weeping. 

**  Nobody  to  talk  to  but  me  ?"  said  Mrs.  Plumfield  after  again 
soothing  her  for  some  time  ;  "  what  do  you  mean,  dear  V 

"  0^  I  can't  say  anything  to  them  at  home,**  said  Fleda,  with 
a  forced  eflfort  after  voice ;  "  and  you  are  the  only  one  I  can  look 
to  for  help.  Hugh  never  says  anything — almost  never — any- 
thing of  that  kind;  he  would  rather  others  should  coimsel 
him—" 

"  There  is  one  Friend  to  whom  you  may  always  tell  every- 
thing, with  no  fear  of  wearying  him, — of  whom  you  may  at  ail 
times  ask  counsel  without  any  danger  of  being  denied, — more 
dear,  more  precious,  more  rejoiced  in,  the  more  he  is  sought  imto. 
Tliou  mayest  lose  friend  after  frien4  and  gain  more  than  thou 
losest^ — ^in  that  one." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Fleda ; — "but,  dear  aunt  Miriam,  don't  you 
think  human  nature  longs  for  some  human  sympathy  and  nelp 
tool" 

"  My  sweet  blossom! — yes — ^"  said  Mrs.  Humfield,  caressingly 
stroking  her  bowed  head, — "but  let  him  do  what  he  will; — he 
hath  said,  *  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee.' " 

"  I  know  that  too,"  said  Fleda  weeping.  "  How  do  people 
bear  life  that  do  not  know  it !" 

"  Or  that  cannot  take  the  comfort  of  it.  Thou  art  not  i)oor 
nor  alone  while  thou  hast  him  to  go  to,  little  Fleda.  And  jovl 
are  not  losing  me  yet,  my  child ;  you  will  have  time,  I  think, 
to  grow  as  well  satisfied  as  I  with  the  prospect." 

"  Is  that  possible — for  ot/iers .?"  said  Fleda. 

The  mother  sighed,  as  her  son  entered  the  room. 

He  looked  uncommonly  grave,  Fleda  thought.  That  did  not 
surprise  her,  but  it  seemed  ^t  it  did  his  mother,  for  she  asked 
on  explanation.    Which  however  he  did  not  give. 

"  So  you've  got  back  from  New  York,"  said  he. 

"  Just  got  back,  yesterday,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Why  didn't  you  stay  longer  V* 

"  I  thought  my  friends  at  home  would  be  glad  to  sco  me,** 
said  Fleda.    "  Was  I  mistaken  ?" 

He  made  no  answer  for  a  minute,  and  then  said, 

"  Is  your  uncle  at  home  1" 

"  No,"  said  Fleda,  "  he  went  away  this  morning  on  business^ 
and  we  do  not  expect  him  home  before  night-fall.  Do  you  want 
to  see  him  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Seth,  very  decidedly,    "  I  wish  he  had  stayed  in 
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Sfichigan,  or  gone  fiurther  West^ — anywhere  that  Queechy'd  never 
have  heard  of  him." 

"  Why  what  has  he  done  ?"  said  Fleda,  looking  up  half 
laughing  and  half  amazed  at  her  cousin.  But  his  face  was  dis« 
agreeably  dark,  though  she  could  not  make  out  that  the  ex< 
pression  was  one  of  displeasure.  It  did  not  encourage  her  to 
talk 

"  Do  you  know  a  man  in  New  York  by  the  name  of  Ihom  1" 
he  said  after  standing  still  a  minute  or  two. 

**  I  know  two  men  of  that  name,*"  said  Heda^  colouring  and 
-wondering. 

"  Is  either  on  'em  a  firiend  of  your'n  1 " 

-No." 

"He  ain't  1"  said  Mr.  Plumfield,  giving  tjie forestick on  the 
-fire  an  energetic  kick  which  Fleda  could  not  i  help  thinking  was 
jnentally  aimed  at  the  said  New  Yorker. 

"  No  certainly.    What  makes  you  asl;  ? " 

«  Oh,"  said  Seth  dryly,  "  folks*  tongues  will  find  work  to  do  ;-- 
I  heerd  say  something  like  that— I  thought  you  must  take  to  him 
more  than  I  do." 

"  Why  what  do  you  know  of  him  ? " 

**  He's  been  here  a  spell  lately,"  said  Seth,—"  poking  roynd ; 
more  for  ill  than  for  good,  I  reckon." 

He  turned  and  quitted  the  room  abruptly ;  and  Fleda  bethought 
bsr  that  she  must  go  home  while  she  had  light  enough. 
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Nothicg  oould  bo  more  oblkfing  and  respectM  than  the  lion's  letter  waa»  in 
appearance;  but  there  was  death  in  the  true  intent. — L'£8TRANa£. 

The  landscape  had  grown  more  dark  since  Fleda  came  np  the 
hill, — or  else  the  eyes  that  looked  at  it.  Both  probably;.  It  was 
just  after  sundown,  and  that  is  a  very  sober  time  of  day  in  winter, 
especially  in  some  states  of  the  "weather.  The  sun  had  left  no 
largesses  behind  him ;  the  scenery  was  deserted  to  all  the  coming 
poverty  of  night  and  looked  grim  and  threadbaxe  already.  Ncrf; 
one  of  the  colours  of  prosperity  left.  The  land  was  in  mourning 
dress;  aU  the  ground  and  even  the  ice  on  the  little  mill-ponds  a 
uniform  spread  of  white,  while  the  hills  were  draperied  with 
black  stems,  here  ju^  veiling  the  snow,  and  there  on  aside  view 
making  a  thick  fold  of  black.  Every  little  unpainted  workshop 
or  mill  showed  uncompromisingly  all  its  forbidding  sharpness,  of 
angle  and  outline  darkening  against  the  twilight.  In  better 
days  perhaps  some  friendly  tree  had  hung  over  it,  shielding  part 
of  its  faults  and  redeeming  the  rest.  Now  nothing  but  the  gaunt 
skeleton  of  a  friend  stood  there, — doubtless  to  bud  forth  again  as 
fairly  as  ever  should  the  season  smile.  Still  and  quiet,  all  was,  as 
Heda's  spirit^  and  in  too  good  harmony  with  it ;  she  resolved  to 
choose  the  morning  to  go  out  in  future.  There  was  as  little  of  the 
light  of  spring  or  summer  in  her  own  mind  as  on  the  hills,  and  it 
was  desirable  to  catch  at  least  a  cheering  reflexion.  She  could  rouse 
herself  to  no  bright  thoughts,  try  as  she  would ;  the  happy  voices 
of  nature  that  used  to  speak  to  her  were  all  hushed, — or  her  ear 
was  deaf ;  and  her  eye  met  nothing  that  did  not  immediately  fall 
in  with  the  train  of  sad  images  that  were  passing  through  her 
mind  and  swell  the  procession.  She  was  fein  to  fall  back  and 
stay  herself  upon  these  words,  the  only  stand-by  she  could  lay 
hold  of:— 

"  To  THEM  WHO  BY  PATIENT  CONTINtrANCB  IN  WELL-DOING  SEEK 
FOR  GLORY,  AND  HONOUR,  AND  IMMORTALITY,  ETERNAL  LIFB  !** — 

They  toned  with  the  scene  and  with  her  spirit  exactly  ;  they 
suited  the  darkening  sky  and  the  coming  night ;  for  "  gtory, 
honour  and  immortjdity"  are  not  now.    They  filled  Heda's  mind, 
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%er  they  had  once  enisered,  aad  i^en  nakn^  Sj^Bipatliy  wtM 
rain  as  readily  given  ;  each  banen  stem-looking  hill  in  its  guise 
I  present  desolation  and  calm  ^qiectan<^  seemed  to  edio  softly, 
patient  continuance  in  well-^doing."  i^d  the  tearo  trembled 
len  in  Fleda's  eyes  ;  she  had  set  her  face^  as  the  old  Scotchman 
iys,  "in  the  right  airth."*  "How  sweet  is  the  wind  that 
loweth  ont  of  the  airth  where  Christ  is ! " 

"  Well,"  said  Hugh,  who  entered  the  kitchen  with  her,  "  yoa 
^ve  been  late  enough.  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  walk  ?  You  are 
ale,  Fleda !" 

"  Yes,  it  was  pkasant,"  said  Fleda,  with  one  of  her  winning 
miles, — ^  a  kind  of  pleasant.  But  have  you  looked  at  the  hills  1 
liey  are  exactly  as  if  they  had  put  on  mourning — nothing  but 
rhite  and  blaok^ — a  oraipe-like  dressing  of  black  tree-stems  upon 
lie  snowy  &ce  of  the  ground,  and  on  every  slope  and  edge  of  the 
ills  ihe  crape  lies  in  folds.  Do  look  at  it  when  you  go  out ! 
t  has  a  most  curious  effect." 

"  Not  pleasant,  I  should  tMnk,*'  said  Hugh. 
"You*U  see  it  is  just  as  I  have   desciibed  it.     No — not 
leasant  exactly — the  landscape  wants  the  sim  to  light  it  up  just 
ow — it  is  cold  and  wilderness-looking.    I  think  Pll  take  the 
aoming  in  future.    Whither  are  you  bound  1" 

"  I  must  go  over  to  Queechy  Eun  for  a  minute,  on  business— 
'11  be  home  before  supper — I  sho«ald  have  been  bfiick  by  this  time 
•ut  Philetus  has  gone  to  bed  with  a  headache  and  I  had  to  take 
are  of  the  cows." 

"  Three  times  and  out,"  said  Barby.  "  I  won'o  try  again.  I 
lidn't  know  as  anything  would  be  too  powerful  for  his  head  ;  but 
..find  as  sure  as  he  has  apple-dumplin  for  dinner  he  goes  to  bed 
or  his  supper  and  leaves  the  cows  without  none.  And  then 
lugh  has  to  take  it.  It  has  saved  so  many  Elephants— that's  ono 
;hing." 

.  Hugh  went  out  by  one  door  and  Meda  by  another  entered  the 
jreabBetst-room ;  the  one  generally  used  in  winter  for  all  pur- 
poses. Mrs.  Rossitur  sat  there  alone  in  an  easy-chair  ;  and  Fleda 
ao  sooner  caught  the  outline  of  her  figure  than  her  heart  sank  at 
3nce  to  an  unknown  depth, — unknown  before  and  unfathom- 
able now.  She  was  cowering  over  the  fire, — ^her  head  sunk  in  her 
bands,  so  crouching,  that  the  line  of  neck  and  shoulders  instantly 
3onveyed  to  Fleda  the  idea  of  fancied  or  felt  degradation — there 
was  no  escaping  it — how,  whence,  what,  was  all  wild  confusion. 
But  the  language  of  mere  attitude  was  so  unmistakeable,>— the 
expression  of  crushing  pain  was  so  strong,  that  after  Fleda  had 
fearfully  made  her  way  up  beside)  her  she  could  do  no  more.  She 
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Mood  there  tongae-tied,  spell-bouiid,  prasent  to  nothing  but  a 
namelese  chill  of  fear  and  heart^inking.  She  was  afraid  to 
speak — afraid  to  touch  her  aunt^  and  abode  motionless  in  the 
gnsf  of  that  dread  for  minutes.  But  Mrs.  Bossitur  did  not  stir 
A  haur,  and  the  terror  of  that  stillness  grew  to  be  less  endurable 
than  any  othw. 

Fleda  spoke  to  her, — it  did  not  win  the  shadow  of  a  rejjl}-, — 
again  and  again.  She  laid  her  hand  then  upon  Mrs.  Bossitur^s 
££ouldery  but  the  very  significant  answer  to  that  was  a  shrinking 
gesture  of  the  shoulder  and  neck,  away  from  the  hand,  fleda 
growing  desperate  then  implored  an  answer  in  words — prayed  for  ^ 
an  explanation — with  an  intensity  of  distress  in  voice  and  manner, 
that  no  one  whose  ears  were  not  stopped  with  a  stronger  feeling 
<ion\d  have  been  deaf  to  ;  but  Mrs.  Bossitur  would  not  raise  her 
head,  nor  slacken  in  the  least  the  clasp  of  the  fingers  that  sup- 
ported it^  that  of  themselves  in  their  relentless  tension  spoke 
wlait  no  words  could.  Fleda's  trembling  prayers  were  in  vain,  in 
vain.  Poor  nature  at  last  sought  a  woman's  relief  in  tears — but 
they  were  heart-breaking,  not  heart-relieving  tears — racking  both 
mind  and  body  more  than  they  ought  to  bear,  but  bringing  no 
cure.  Mrs.  Bossitur  seemed  as  imconscious  of  her  niece*s  mute 
agony  as  she  had  been  of  her  agony  of  words ;  and  it  was  from 
Fleda's  own  self-recoUection  alone  that  she  fought  off  pain 
and  roused  herself  above  weakness  to  do  what  the  time  called 
for. 

"  Aunt  Lucy,**  she  said  laying  her  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
and  this  time  the  voice  was  steady  and  the  hand  would  not  be 
shcJcen  off, — "  Aunt  Lucv,  —  Hugh  wiU  be  in  presently — hadn't 
you  better  rouse  yourself  and  ^o  up -stairs — for  a  while  ? — till 
you  are  better  ? — and  not  let  him  see  you  so  1 — " 

How  the  voice  was  broken  and  quivering  before  it  got 
through! 

The  answer  this  time  was  a  low  long-drawn  moan,  so  exceed- 
ing plaintive  and  full  of  pain  that  it  made  Fleda  shake  like  an 
aspen.  But  after  a  moment  she  spoke  i^ain,  bearing  more  heavily 
with  her  hand  to  mark  her  words.  i 

\    ^  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  in  presently — ^he  ought  not  to  see  you  ' 
now — ^Aunt  Lucy,  I  am  a&aid  it  might  do  him  an  injuiy  he  might 
not  get  over — " 

She  spoke  with  the  strength  of  desperation  ;  her  nerves  were 
unstrung  by  fear,  and  every  joint  weakened  so  that  she  could 
hardly  support  herself.  She  had  not  however  spoken  in  vain  ; 
one  or  two  oonvulsive  shudders  passed  over  her  aunt,  and  then 
Mrs.  Bossitur  suddenly  rose  turning  her  face  from  Fleda ;  neither 
would  she  permit  her  to  follow  her.    But  Fleda  thought  she  had 
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seen  that  one  or  two  unfolded  letters  or  papers  of  some  kind, 
they  looked  like  letters,  were  in  her  lap  when  she  raised  her 
head. 

Left  alone,  Fleda  sat  down  on  the  floor  by  the  easy  chair  and 
rested  her  head  there ;  waiting, — she  could  do  nothing  el«e, — till 
her  extreme  excitement  of  body  and  mind  should  have  quieted 
itself.  She  had  a  kind  of  vague  hope  that  time  would  do  some- 
thing for  her  before  Hugh  came  in.  Perhaps  it  did  ;  for  though 
she  lay  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  and  was  conscious  of  no  change  what- 
ever, she  was  able  when  she  heard  him  coming  to  get  up  and  sit 
in  the  chair  in  an  ordinary  attitude.  But  she  looked  like  the 
wraith  of  herself  an  hour  ago. 

"Meda!"  Hugh  exclaimed  as  soon  as  he  looked  from  the 
fire  to  her  face,  —  "what  is  the  matter?  —  what  is  the  matter 
with  you]" 

"I  am  not  very  well — I  don't  feel  very  well,"  said  Fleda 
speaking  almost  mechanically, — "  I  shall  have  a  headache  to- 
morrow— ^" 

^  Headache  !  But  you  look  shockingly  !  what  has  happened 
to  you  1  what  is  the  matter,  Fleda  ?" 

"  I  am  not  ill — I  shall  be  better  by-and-by.  There  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  me  that  need  trouble  you,  dear  Hugh."' 

"  Nothing  the  matter  with  you  !"  said  he,  —  and  Fleda  might 
see  how  she  looked  in  the  reflexion  of  his  fiace,  —  "  where*s 
mother  ]" 

"  She  is  up-stairs — you  mustn't  go  to  her,  Hugh !"  said  Fleda 
laying  a  detaining  hand  upon  him  with  more  strength  than  she 
thought  she  had,  —  "I  doirt  want  anything." 

"  Why  mustn't  I  go  to  her  1" 

"  I  don't  think  she  wants  to  be  disturbed  — " 

"  I  must  disturb  her — ^" 

"  You  mustn't ! — I  know  she  don't — she  is  isn't  well — some- 
thing has  happened  to  trouble  her — ^" 

«Whatr 

« I  don't  know." 

*'  And  is  that  what  has  troubled  you  too  1"  said  Hugh,  his 
countenance  changing  as  he  gained  more  light  on  the  subject ;  — 
*<  what  is  it,  dear  Fleda  1" 

"  I  don't  know,"  repeated  Fleda,  bursting  into  tears.  Hugh 
was  quiet  enough  now,  and  sat  down  beside  her,  subdued  and 
still,  without  even  desiring  to  ask  a  question.  Fleda's  tears 
flowed  violently,  for  a  minute, — then  she  checked  them  for  his 
sake  ;  and  they  sat  motionless,  without  speaking  to  one  another, 
looking  into  the  fire  and  letting  it  die  out  before  them  into 
embers  and  ashes,  neither  stirring  to  put  a  hand  to  it.    As  the 
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fire  died  tlie  laooiiliglit  streamed  in, — how  Yssrj  dismal  tlia  xoooi 
looked! 

"  What  do  you  think  about  having  tea  1"  said  Barby  opening 
the  door  of  the  kitchen. 

Neither  felt  it  possible  to  answer  her. 

^  Mr.  Bossttur  ain't  come  home,  is  he  V 

^'  No/*  said  Fieda,  shuddering. 

**  So  I  thought  wi^i  »o  I  told  Seth  Plumfield  just  now — ^he  was 
asking  for  him — My  stars !  ha'n't  you  no  lire  here  \  what  did  you 
let  it  go  out  for?*' 

Barby  came  in  and  began  to  build  it  up. 

"  It's  growing  cold  I  can  tell  you,  so  you  may  as  well  have 
something  in  the  chimney  to  look  at.  You'll  want  it  shortly  if 
you  don't  now." 

"  Was  Mr.  Plumfield  here,  did  you  say,  Barby  ?" 

*Yes." 

«  Why  didn't  he  come  in  1" 

^  I  s'pose  he  hadn't  a  mind  to,**  said  Barby.  '*  'Twa'n't  for  want 
of  being  asked.  I  did  the  civil  thing  by  him  if  he  didn't  by  me  ; 
— but  he  said  he  didn't  want  to  see  anybody  but  Mr.  Rossitur." 

Did  not  want  to  see  anybody  but  ]Mr.  Bossitur,  when  ho  had 
distinctly  said  he  did  not  wish  to  see  him  ?  Fleda  felt  sick, 
merely  from  the  mysterious  dread  which  could  fasten  upon 
nothing,  and  therefore  took  in  everything, 

"  Well,  what  about  tea  1"  concluded  Barby,  when  the  fire  was 
^oing  according  to  her  wishes.  '^  Will  you  have  it,  or  will  you 
wait  longer  ?" 

"No — we  won't  wait — we  will  have  it  now,  Barby,"  said 
rieda,  forcing  herself  to  make  the  exertion ;  and  she  went  to  the 
window  to  put  down  the  hangings. 

The  moonlight  was  very  bri^t,  and  Heda's  eye  was  caught  in 
the  very  act  of  letting  down  the  curtain,  by  a  figure  in  the  road 
slowly  passing  before  the  courtyard  fence.  It  paused  a  moment 
by  the  horse-gate,  and  turning  paced  slowly  back  till  it  was  hid 
behind  the  rose-acacias.  There  was  a  clump  of  shrubbery  in  that 
corner  thick  enough  even  in  winter  to  serve  for  a  screen.  Fleda 
stood  with  the  curtain  in  her  hand,  half  let  down,  unable  to  move^ 
and  feeling  almost  as  if  the  very  ciurents  of  life  within  her  were 
standing  still  too.  She  though^  she  was  almost  sure,  she  knew 
the  figure  ;  it  was  on  her  tongue  to  ask  Hugh  to  come  and  look, 
but  she  checked  that.  The  foim  appeared  again  from  behind  the 
acacias,  moving  with  the  same  leisurely  pace  tho  other  way 
towards  the  horse-gate.  Fleda  let  down  the  curtain,  then  the 
other  two  quietly,  and  then  left  the  room  and  stole  noiselessly 
out  at  the  front  door,  leaving  it  open  that  the  soimd  of  it  might 
not  warn  Hugh  what  she  was  about,  and  stepping  like  a  cat  down 
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over  the  snow  to  the  courtyard  gate, 
the  cold,  but  not  feeling  it  for  the  cold 
n  she  was  watching  stood  still  a  few 
B  and  came  again  with  leisurely  steps 

dd  Fleda,  almost  as  much  frightened  at 
3  as  he  was.  He  stopped  immediately, 
to  the  little  gate  behmd  which  she  was 
standing.    But  said  nothing. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?** 

''You  oughtn't  to  be  out  without  anything  on,"  said  he, — 
**  you're  fixing  to  take  your  death." 

He  had  good  reason  to  say  so.  But  she  gave  him  no  more 
hoed  than  ^e  wind. 

"  What  are  you  waiting  here  for  ?    What  do  you  want  1** 

**!  have  nothing  better  to  do  mth  my  time,"  said  he  ;— "I 
thought  I'd  walk  up  and  down  here  a  little.    You  go  in  !  " 

**  Are  you  waiting  to  see  uncle  Eolf?**  she  said,  with  teeth 
chattering. 

"  You  mustn't  stay  out  here,"  said  he  earnestly — **  you're  like 
nothing  but  a  spook  this  minute — I'd  rather  see  one^  or  a  hull 
army  of  'em.    Go  in,  go  in  1" 

"  Tell  me  if  you  want  to  see  him,  Seth." 

«  No  I  don't— I  told  you  I  didn't." 

**  Then  why  are  you  waiting  for  him  ?  ** 

"  I  thought  rd  see  if  he  was  coming  home  to-night — I  had  a 
word  to  say  if  I  could  catch  him  before  he  got  into  the  house." 

"  /*  he  coming  home  to-nieht  ?"  said  Fleda. 

''I  don't  know!"  said  he  looking  at  her.    "Do  you?" 

Fleda  burst  open  the  gate  between  them  and  putting  her 
hands  on  his  implored  him  to  tell  her  what  was  the  matter.  Ho 
looked  singularly  disturbed  ;  his  fine  eye  twinkled  with  compas- 
sion ;  but  his  face,  never  a  weak  one,  showed  no  signs  of  yielding 
now. 

"  The  matter  is,"  said  he  pressing  hard  both  her  hands,  "  that 
you  are  fixing  to  be  down  sick  in  your  bed  by  to-morrow.  You 
mustn't  stay  another  second." 

"  Come  in  then." 

«  No— not  tohuight." 

«  You  won't  tell  mo  !— * 

"  There  is  nothing  I  can  tell  you — Maybe  there'll  be  nothing 
to  tell — ^Rim  in,  run  in,  and  keep  quiet." 

Fleda  hurried  back  to  the  house,  feeling  that  she  had  gone 
to  the  limit  of  risk  already.  Not  daring  to  show  herself  to 
Hugh  in  her  chilled  state  of  body  and  mind  she  went  into  the 
kitchen. 
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'^  Why  what  on  earih*scomo  over  you!"  was  .BA];]i»j*a  tepified 

ejaculation  when  she  saw  her.  '    '  ^  "  ' 

"  I  have  been  out  and  got  mjself  cold — "  "  ^^'^' 

"  Cold !"  said  Barby,—**  you're  looking  dreadful ! 
earth  ails  you,  ileda  1" 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Barby,"  said  Fleda,  hiding  her  face  V 
hands  and  shivering,—**!  made  myself  very  cold  just  no%ir^ 
Aunt  Lucy  doesn't  feel  very  well  and  I  got  fnghtened^"  she  i 
presently. 

**  What's  the  matter  with  her  V 

**  I  don't  know — if  you'll  make  me  a  cup  of  tea  Pll  take  it  up 
to  her,  Barby." 

**  You  put  yourself  down  there,"  said  Barby,  placing  her  with 
gentle  force  in  a  chair, — "you  11  do  no  such  a  thmg  till  I  see  you 
look  as  if  there  was  some  blood  in  you.    Til  take  it  up  myself." 

But  Fleda  held  her,  though  with  a  hand  much  too  feeble  in- 
deed for  any  but  moral  suasion.  It  was  enough.  Barby  stood 
silently  and  very  anxiously  watching  her,  till  the  fire  had  removed 
the  outward  chill  at  least.  But  even  that  took  long  to  do,  and 
before  it  was  well  done  Fleda  again  asked  for  the  cup  of  tea. 
Barby  made  it  without  a  word,  and  Fleda  went  to  her  aunt  with 
it,  taJdng  her  strength  from  the  sheer  emergency.  Her  knees 
trembled  under  her  as  she  mounted  the  stairs,  and  once  a  glimpse 
of  those  words  flitted  across  her  mind, — "patient  continuance  in 
well-doing."  It  was  like  a  lightning  flash  in  a  dark  night,  showing 
the  way  one  must  go.  She  could  lay  hold  of  no  other  stay.  Her 
mind  was  full  of  one  intense  purpose — to  end  the  suspense. 

She  gently  tried  the  door  of  her  aunt's  room ;  it  was  un- 
fastened, and  she  went  in.  Mrs.  Rossitur  was  lying  on  the  bed ; 
but  her  first  mood  had  changed,  for  at  Fleda's  soft  word  and 
touch  she  half  rose  up,  and  putting  both  arms  round  her  waist 
laid  her  face  against  her.  There  were  no  tears  still,  only  a  suc- 
cession of  low  moans,  so  ittO-xpressibly  weak  and  plaintive  that 
Fleda's  nature  could  hardly  bear  them  without  giving  way.  A 
more  fragile  support*  was  never  clung  to.  Yet  her  trembling 
fingers,  in  their  agony,  moved  caressingly  among  her  aunt's  hair 
and  over  her  brow  as  she  begged  her — when  she  could,  she  was 
not  able  at  first, — to  let  her  know  the  cause  that  was  grieving 
her.  The  straitened  clasp  of  Mrs.  Rossitur's  arms  and  her  in- 
creased moaning  gave  only  an  answer  of  pain.  But  Fleda  repeated 
the  question.  Mrs.  Rossitur,  still  neglecting  it,  then  made  her  sit 
down  upon  the  bed,  so  that  she  could  lay  her  head  higher,  on 
Fleda's  bosom ;  where  she  hid  it,  with  a  mingling  of  fondness 
given  and  asked,  a  poor  seeking  for  comfort  and  rest,  that  wrung 
her  niece's  heart* 
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3  time ;  Fleda  hoping  that  her  aunt 

he  point  herself.    The  tea  stood  cool- 

flered  ;  not  wanted  there. 

ter  if  you  told  me,  dear  aunt  Lucy  ?' 

been  for  a  little  while  perfectly  still. 

id. 

lomel"  whispered  Mrs.  Rossitur,  but 

half  catch  the  words. 


"  I  don't  know — not  early — it  must  be  noar  eight. — TVhy  1" 

**  You  have  not  heard  anything  of  him  ?*' 

"  No— nothing." 

There  was  silence  again  for  a  little,  and  then  Mrs.  Rossitur 
said  in  a  low  fearful  whisper, 

"  Have  you  seen  anybody  round  the  house  1" 

Fleda's  thoughts  flew  to  Seth,  with  that  nameless  fear  to 
which  she  could  give  neither  shape  nor  direction,  and  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  she  said, 

"  What  do  you  mean  V* 

"  Have  you  ?"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  with  more  energy. 

"  Seth  Plumfield  was  here  a  little  while  ago." 

Her  aunt  had  the  clue  that  she  had  not,  for  with  a  half  scream, 
half  exclamation,  she  quitted  Fleda's  arms  and  fell  back  upon  the 
pillows,  turning  from  her  and  hiding  her  face  there.  Fleda  prayed 
again  for  her  confidence,  as  well  as  the  weakness  and  the  strength 
of  fear  could  do ;  and  Mrs.  Rossitur  presently  grasping  a  paper 
that  lay  on  the  bed  held  it  out  to  her,  saying  only  as  Fleda  was 
about  quitting  the  room,  "Bring  me  a  light." 

Fleda  left  the  letter  there  and  went  down  to  fetch  one.  She 
commanded  herself  imder  the  excitement  and  necessity  of  the 
moment, — all  but  her  face ;  that  terrified  Barby  exceedingly. 
Bit  she  spoke  with  a  strange  degree  of  calmness  ;  told  her  Mrs. 
Rossitur  was  not  alarmingly  ill ;  that  she  did  not  need  Barb/s 
semces  and  wished  to  see  nobody  but  herself  and  didn't 
want  a  fire.  As  she  was  passing  through  the  hall  again  Hugh 
came  out  of  the  sitting-room  to  ask  after  his  mother.  Fleda 
kept  the  light  from  her  face. 

"She  does  not  want  to  be  disturbed — ^I  hope  she  will  be 
better  to-morrow." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Fleda  T 

«  I  don't  know  yet." 

**  And  you  are  ill  yourself,  Fleda  ! — you  are  ill ! — *  ' 

"No — I  shall  do  very  well — never  mind  me.  Hugh,  take 
some  tea — I  will  be  down  by-and-by." 
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He  went  back,  and  Fleda  went  up-stairs.  Mrs.  Bossitor  had 
not  moved.  Fleda  set  down  the  light  and  herself  beside  h,  with 
the  paper  her  aunt  had  given  her.    It  waa  a  letter  :     .. 

"  QuEECHTy  Tliurfday, 

**  It  gives  me  great  concern,  my  dear  madam,  to  be  the  means 
of  bringing  to  you  a  piece  of  painful  information — but  it  cannot 
be  long  kept  from  your  knowledge  and  you  ma^  perhaps  learn  it 
better  from  me  than  by  any  other  channel.  May  I  entreat  you 
not  to  be  too  much  alarmed,  since  I  am  confid^it  the  cause  will 
be  of  short  duration, 

"  Pardon  me  for  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

"  There  are  proceedings  entered  into  against  Mr.  Eossitur — 
there  are  writs  out  against  him — on  the  charge  of  having,  some 
years  ago,  endorsed  mv  father's  name  upon  a  note  of  his  own 
giving.  Why  it  has  lain  so  long  I  cannot  explain*  There  is 
unhappily  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 

"I  was  in  Queechy  some  days  ago,  on  business  of  my  own, 
when  I  became  aware  that  this  was  going  on — my  £ekther  had 
made  no  mention  of  it  to  me.  I  immediately  took  strict  measures^ 
i  am  happy  to  say  I  believe  wiUi  comi^ete  success, — to  hav«  the 
matter  kept  a  profound  secret.  I  then  made  m^  way  as  fast  as 
possible  to  New  York  to  confer  on  the  sutpect  with  fee  original 
mover  of  it — imfortunately  I  was  disappointed.  My  fisither  had 
left  for  a  neighbouring  city,  to  be  absent  several  days.  Finding 
myself  too  late  to  prevent,  as  I  had  hoped  to  do,  any  open  steps 
from  being  taken  at  Queechy,  I  returned  hither  immediately  to 
enforce  secrecy  of  proceedings  and  to  assure  you,  madam,  that 
my  utmost  exertions  shall  not  be  wanting  to  bring  the  whole 
matter  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  termination.  I  entertain  no 
doubt  of  being  able  to  succeed  entirely — even  to  the  point  of 
ixaving  the  whole  transaction  remain  unknown  and  unsuspected 
t»y  the  world.  It  is  so  entirely  as  yet^  with  the  exception  <rf  one 
or  two  law-officers  whose  silence  I  have  means  of  procuring, 

"  ^lay  I  confess  that  I  am  not  entirely  disinterested  i  May 
^e  selfishness  of  human  nature  ask  its  reward,  and  own  ii» 
moving  spring  ?  May  I  own  that  my  zeal  in  this  cause  is  quick- 
lined  by  the  unspeakable  excellencies  of  Mr.  Rossitur's  lovely 
niece — which  I  have  learned  to  appreciate  with  my  whole  heart 
—and  be  forgiven  ?  And  may  I  hope  for  the  kind  offices  and 
intercession  of  the  lady  I  have  the  honour  of  addi'essing,  with 
her  niece  Miss  Einggan,  that  my  reward — the  single  word  of 
encouragement  I  ask  foR — ^may  be  given  me  1  Having  that^  I 
will  promise  anything— -X  will  guarantee  the  success  of  any  enter* 
prise,  however  difficult,  to  which  she  may  impel  me, — ^and  I  will 
undertake  that  the  matter  which  larnishes  the  painful  theme  of 
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this  letter  shall  never  more  be  spoken  at  thought  o^  by  the 
woxldi  or  my  lathery  or  by  Mrs.  Bossitur^s 

obliged,  grateful,  and 

fELithful  servant^ 

Lbwis  ThobstJ* 

Fleda  felt  as  she  read  as  if  icicles  ^ere  gathering  about  her 
heart.  The  whirlwind  of  fear  and  distress  of  a  little  while  ago, 
which  could  take  no  definite  direction,  seemed  to  have  died  away 
and  given  place  to  a  dead  £ro8t — the  steady  bearing  down  of  dis- 
grace and  miseiy,  inevitable,  unmitigable^  unchangeable  ;  no 
lessening,  no  softening  of  that  blasting  power^  no,  nor  ever  any 
rising  up  from  under  it ;  the  landscape  could  never  be  made  to 
smile  again.  It  was  the  fjall  of  a  bright  star  firom  their  home 
coxjistellation,  but  alas  1  the  star  was  Mien  long  ago,  and  the 
feilure  of  light  which  they  had  deplored  was  all  too  easily 
accounted  for ;  yet  now  they  knew  that  no  restoration  was  to  be 
hoped.  And  the  mother  and  son — what  would  become  of  them  ? 
And  the  father — what  would  become  of  him  ?  whai  further  dis- 
tress was  in  store  1 — FtMic  disgrace  ? — ^and  Fleda  bowed  her 
head  forward  on  her  clas^d  hands  with  the  mechanical  vain 
endeavour  to  seek  rest  or  shelter  from  thought.  She  made 
nothing  of  Mr,  Thorn's  professions ;  she  took  only  the  £Bbcta  of 
his  letter ;  the  rest  her  eye  had  glanced  over  as  if  she  ^had  nd 
concern  with  it^  and  it  hardly  occurred  to  her  that  she  had  any. 
But  the  sense  of  his  words  she  had  taken  in,  and  knew,  better 
perhaps  than  her  aunt^  that  there  was  nothing  to  look  for  from 
his  kind  offices.  The  weight  on  h^  heeyt  was  too  great  just  then 
for  her  to  suspect  as  she  did  afterwards  that  he  was  the  sole 
mover  of  the  whole  afifair. 

As  the  first  confusion  of  thought  cleared  away,  two  images  of 
distress  loomed  up  and  filled  the  view — her  aunt,  broken  imder 
the  news,  and  Hugh  still  unknowing  to  them  ;  her  own  separate 
existence  Fleda  was  hardly  conscious  of.  Hugh  especially, — how 
was  he  to  be  told,  and  how  could  he  bear  to  hear  1  with  his  most 
sensitive  conformation  of  both  physical  and  mond  nature.  And 
if  an  arrest  should  take  place  there  that  night ! — ^Fleda  shud^ 
dered,  and  unable  to  go  on  thinking,  rose  up  and  went  to  her 
aunt's  bedside.  It  had  not  entered  ner  mind  tiU  the  moment 
she  read  Mr.  Thorn's  letter  that  Seth  Plum^eld  was  sheriff  for  the 
county.  She  was  shaking  again  from  head  to  foot  with  fear 
She  could  not  say  anything — ^the  touch  of  her  lips  to  the  throb- 
bing temples,  soft  and  tender  as  sympathy  itself,  was  all  she 
ventured. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  of  him  1 "  Mr*.  Roasitur  whis- 
pered. 
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«  No— I  doubt  if  we  do  at  aQ  to-night." 

There  was  a  hali-breathed  "  Oh  ! — "  of  indescribable  pain  and 
longing ;  and  with  a  restless  change  of  position  Mrs.  Eossitur 
gathered  herself  up  on  the  bed  and  sat  with  her  head  leaning 
on  her  knees.  Fleda  brought  a  large  cloak  and  put  it  round 
her. 

"  I  am  in  no  danger,"  she  said, — "  I  wish  I  were  !  *• 

Again  Fleda's  lips  softly,  tremblingly,  touched  her  cheek. 

Mrs.  Rossitur  put  her  arm  round  her  and  drew  her  down  to 
her  side,  upon  the  bed  ;  and  wrapped  half  of  the  big  cloak  about 
her  ;  and  they  sat  there  still  in  each  other's  arms  without  speak- 
ing  or  weeping,  while  quarter  after  quarter  of  an  hour  passed 
away, — ^nobody  knew  how  many.  And  the  cold  bright  moonlight 
streamed  in  on  the  floor,  mocMng  them. 

"  Go ! "  whispered  Mrs.  Rossitur  at  last, — "  go  down-stairs, 
and  take  care  of  yourself — and  Hugh." 

«  Won't  you  come  ?" 

Mrs.  Rossitur  shook  her  head. 

"  Mayn't  I  bring  you  something? — do  let  me  !  ** 

But  Mrs.  Rossitur*s  shake  of  the  head  was  decisive.  Fleda 
crawled  off  the  bed,  feeling  as  if  a  month's  illness  had  been 
making  its  ravages  upon  her  frame  and  strength.  She  stood  a 
moment  to  collect  her  thoughts  ;  but,  alas,  thinking  was  impos- 
sible ;  there  was  a  palsy  upon  her  mind.  She  went  into  her  own 
room,  and  for  a  minute  kneeled  down, — ^not  to  form  a  petition  in 
words,  she  was  as  much  beyond  that ;  it  was  only  the  mute  atti- 
tude of  appeal,  the  pitiful  outward  token  of  the  mind's  bearing, 
that  could  not  be  iorborne,  a  silent  uttering  of  the  plea  she  had 
made  her  own  in  happy  days.  There  was  something  of  comfort 
in  the  mere  feehng  of  doing  it ;  and  there  was  more  in  one  or 
two  words  that  even  in  that  blank  came  to  her  mind , — "  Like  as 
a  father  pitieth  his  chUdreUy  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear 
him;^'  and  she  again  recollected  that  "Irovidence  runneth  not 
upon  broken  wheels."  Nothing  could  be  darker  than  the  pros- 
pect before  her,  and  these  things  did  not  bring  light ;  but  they 
gave  her  a  sure  stay  to  hold  on  by  and  keep  her  feet ;  a  bit  of 
strength  to  preserve  from  utterly  fainting.  Ah  !  the  storehouse 
must  be  filled,  and  the  mind  well  familiarised  with  what  is  stored 
in  it  while  yet  the  days  are  bright,  or  it  wiU  never  be  able  to  find 
what  it  wants  in  the  dark. 

Fleda  first  went  into  the  kitchen  to  tell  Barby  to  fasten  the 
doors  and  not  sit  up. 

**  I  don't  beHeve  uncle  Rolf  will  be  home  to-night ;  but  if  he 
comes  I  will  let  him  in." 

Barby  looked  at  her  with  absolutely  a  face  of  distress ;  but 
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not  daring  to  ask  and  not  knowing  how  to  propose  anything,  she 
looked  in  silence. 

*•  It  must  be  nine  o'clock  now/'  Fleda  went  on, 

**  And  how  long  be  you  going  to  sit  up  V*  said  Barby. 

"  I  don't  know — a  while  yet." 

"  You  look  proper  for  it !"  said  Barby  half  sorrowfully  and 
half  indignantly ; — ^  you  look  as  if  a  straw  would  knock  you  down 
this  minute.  There's  sense  into  everything.  You  catch  me  a 
going  to  bed  and  leaving  you  up !  It  won't  do  me  no  hurt  to  sit 
here  the  hull  night ;  and  Pm  the  only  one  in  the  house  that's  fit 
for  it,  with  the  exception  of  Philetus,  and  the  little  wit  he  has  by 
day  seems  to  forsake  him  at  night.  All  the  light  that  ever  gets 
into  his  head,  /  believe,  comes  from  the  outside  ;  as  soon  as  ever 
that's  gone  he  shuts  up  his  shutters.  He's  been  snoozing  a'ready 
now  this  hour  and  a  half.  Go  yourself  off  to  bfd,  Fleda^"  she 
added  with  a  mixture  of  reproach  and  kindness,  ^'  and  leave  me 
alone  to  take  care  of  myself  and  the  house  too." 

Fleda  did  not  remonstrate,  for  Barby  was  aa  determined  in 
her  way  as  it  was  possible  for  anything  to  be.  She  went  into 
the  other  room  without  a  particle  of  notion  what  she  should  say 
or  do. 

Hugh  was  walking  up  and  down  the  floor— a  most  unusual 
sign  of  perturbation  with  him.  He  met  and  stopped  her  as  she 
came  in. 

"  Fleda,  I  cannot  bear  it.  What  is  the  matter  1 — Do  you 
know  ?"  he  said  as  her  eyes  felL 

«  Yes. " 

"What  is  it  r 

She  was  silent  and  tried  to  pass  on  f^  llie  flro.  But  he 
stayed  her. 

"  What  is  it  1"  he  repeated. 

"  Oh  I  wish  I  could  keep  it  from  ycu  !"  said  Fleda  bursting 
into  tears. 

He  was  still  a  moment,  and  then  bringing  her  to  the  arm- 
chair made  her  sit  down,  and  stood  himself  before  her,  silently 
waiting,  perhaps  because  he  could  not  speak,  perhaps  from  the 
accustomed  gentle  endurance  ol  his  nature.  But  Fleda  was 
speechless  too. 

^  You  are  keeping  me  in  distress,"  he  said  at  length. 

"  I  cannot  end  the  distress,  dear  Hugh,"  said  Fleda. 

She  saw  him  change  colour  and  he  stood  motionless  stilL 

"  Do  you  remember,*'  said  Fleda,  trembling  even  to  her  voioe^ 
—"what  Rutherford  says  about  Providence  *not  nmning  on 
broken  wheels  1'" 

He  gave  her  no  answer  but  the  intent  look  of  expectation.  Its 
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ixit«ntne88  paralysed  Fleda.  She  did  not  know  hiow  to  go  on. 
She  rose  from  her  chair  and  hung  upon  his  shoulder. 

^^  Believe  it  now,  if  you  can,-»for  oh,  dear  Hugh ! — we  have 
something  to  tiy  it,** 

**  It  is  strange  my  &ther  don't  oome  homey"  said  he,  support- 
ing her  with  tenderness  which  had  veiy  little  strength  to  help  it^ 
— **  we  want  him  very  much.** 

Whether  or  not  any  unaclcnowledged  feeling  prompted  this 
remark,  some  slight  involuntary  movement  of  Meda*s  mode  him 
ask  suddenly, 

''Iflitabouthimr 

He  had  grown  deadly  pale,  and  Fleda  answered  eagerly, 

"  Nothing  that  has  nappened  to^y— it  is  not  anything  that 
has  happened  to-day — he  is  perfectly  well,  I  trust  and  believe." 

«  But  it  is  about  him  r* 

Fleda*s  head  sank,  and  she  burst  into  such  an  agony  oi  teazs 
that  Hugh's  distress  was  for  a  time  divided. 

"  When  did  it  happen,  Fleda  1*' 

*  Years  ago.** 

"And  what?" 

Fleda  hesitated  still,  and  then  said, 

"  It  was  something  he  did,  Hugh  V* 

"What?** 

"  He  put  another  person's  name  on  the  back  of  a  note  he 
gave." 

She  did  not  look  up,  and  Hugh  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

"Mr.  Thorn  wrote  it  to  aunt  Lucy — it  was  Mr.  Thorn's 
father.** 

Hugh  sat  down  and  leaned  his  head  on  the  table.  A  long, 
long  time  passed, — unmeasured  by  the  wild  coursing  of  thought 
to  and  fro.  Then  Fleda  come  and  knelt  down  at  the  table  beside 
him,  and  put  her  arm  round  his  neck. 

^  Dear  Hugh,"  she  said — and  if  ever  love  and  tenderness  and 
sympathy  could  be  distilled  in  tones,  such  drops  were  those  that 
fell  upon  the  mind's  ear, — "  can't  you  look  up  at  me  ? " 

He  did  then,  but  he  did  not  give  her  a  chance  to  look  at  him. 
He  locked  his  arms  about  her,  bringing  her  close  to  his  breast ; 
and  for  a  few  minutes,  in  utter  silence,  they  knew  what  strange 
sweetness  pure  affection  can  mingle  even  in  the  communion  oi 
sorrow,  lliere  were  tears  shed  in  those  minutes  that^  bitter  as 
they  seemed  at  the  time,  Memoiy  know  had  been  kigely  qualified 
with  another  admixture. 

"  Dear  Hugh,"  said  Fleda, -^"  let  us  keep  what  we  can — won't 
you  go  to  bed  and  rest  ? " 

He  looked  dreadfully  as  if  he  needed  it.  But  the  usual  calm- 
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ness  and  sweeiaess  of  his  &q6  was  not  tliee^  ;^-ii  was  only 
deepened  to  very  great  sadness.  Mentally,  Fleda  thoughty  he  had 
borne  the  shock  better  than  his  mother;  for  the  bodily  fitune  she 
trembled.    Hie  had  not  answered  and  she  spoks  agjttn. 

'^  You  need  it  worse  than  I,  poor  Fleda.^ 

*'  I  will  go  too  presently — I  do  not  think  anybody  will  be  hero 
to-night" 

'^Is — Are  there-— Is  this  what  has  takm  him  away?"  said 
Ilagh. 

Her  silence  and  her  look  told  him,  and  then  laying  her  ch^ek 
again  alongside  of  his  she  whispered,  how  unsteadily,  "  We  have 
only  one  help,  dear  Hugh  " 

They  were  still  and  quiet  again  for  minutes,  counting  the 
pulses  of  pain  ;  till  Fleda  came  back  to  her  poor  wish  "  to  keep 
what  they  coidd."  She  mixed  a  restorative  of  wine  and  water, 
which  however  little  desired,  she  felt  was  necessary  for  both  of 
them,  and  Hugh  went  up-stairs.  She  stayed  a  few  minutes  to 
prepare  another  glass  with  particular  care  for  her  aunt.  It  was 
just  finished,  and  taking  her  candle  she  had  bid  Barby  good-night, 
when  there  came  a  loud  rap  at  the  front  door.  Fleda  set  down 
candle  and  glass,  from  the  quick  inability  to  hold  them  as  well  as 
for  other  reasons ;  and  she  and  Barby  stood  and  looked  at  each 
other,  in  such  a  confusion  of  doubt  and  dread  that  some  little 
time  had  passed  before  either  stirred  even  her  eyes.  Barby  then 
threw  down  the  tongs  with  which  she  had  begun  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  covering  up  the  fire,  and  set  oflf  to  the  front. 

"  You  mustn't  open  the  door,  Barby,"  cried  Fleda,  follow- 
ing her.  *  Come  in  here  and  let  us  look  out  of  one  of  the 
windows." 

Before  this  could  be  reached  however,  there  was  another 
prolonged  repetition  of  the  first  thundering  burst.  It  went 
through  Media's  heart,  because  of  the  two  up-stairs  who  must 
hear  it. 

Barby  threw  up  the  sash. 

"  Who's  there  1 " 

"  Is  this  Mr.  Rossitm^'s  place  ] "  inquired  a  gruff  voice, 

«  Yes,  it  is." 

**  Well  will  you  come  round  and  open  the  door  1 " 

"  Who  wants  it  open  ?  " 

"  A  lady  wants  it  open." 

«  A  lady  !— what  lady  1"  ^ 

**  Down  yonder  in  the  carriage.** 

"  What  lady?  who  is  she  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  who  she  is — she  wanted  to  come  to  Mr.  Eos- 
situr's  place — will  you  open  the  door  for  her  ? " 

Baroy  and  Fleda  both  now  saw  a  carria£:e  standing  in  the  road. 
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"  We  mnst  see  who  it  is  first,"  whispered  Pleda. 

"  When  the  lady  comes  I'll  open  the  door,"  was  Barb/s  ulti- 
matum. 

The  man  withdrew  to  the  carriage ;  and  after  a  few  moments 
of  intense  watching  Fleda  and  Barby  certainly  saw  something  in 
female  apparel  enter  the  little  gate  of  the  coui't-yard  and  come 
up  over  the  bright  moonlit  snow  towards  the  house,  accompanied 
by  a  child  ;  while  the  man  witti  whom  they  had  had  the  inter- 
view came  behind  transiormed  into  an  unmistukcable  baggage 
oanier. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

ftal  was  tlie  spring  whence  flowed  her  hardimcnt 


Faistaz. 


Barbt  undid  bolt  and  lock  and  Fleda  met  the  traveller  in  tho 
hall.  She  was  a  lady ;  her  air  and  dress  showed  that,  though  the 
latter  was  very  plain, 

"  Does  Mr.  Kossitur  live  here  ?"  was  her  first  word. 

Fleda  answered  it,  and  brought  her  visitor  into  the  sitting- 
room.  But  the  light  falling  upon  a  form  and  face  that  had  seen 
more  wear  and  t^  than  time,  gave  her  no  clue  as  to  the  who  or 
what  of  the  person  before  her.  The  stranger's  hurried  look  round 
the  room  seemed  to  expect  something. 

"  Are  they  all  gone  to  bed  V* 

«  All  but  me,"  said  Meda. 

"We  have  been  delayed — we  took  a  wrong  road — we've  been 
riding  for  hoiuns  to  find  the  place — hadn't  the  right  direction.'' — 
Then  looking  keenly  at  Fleda,  from  whose  vision  an  electric  spark 
of  intelligence  had  scattered  the  clouds,  she  said, 

"  I  am  Marion  Rossitur.*' 

"  I  knew  it  !*'  said  Fleda,  with  lips  and  eyes  that  gave  her 
already  a  sister's  welcome  ;  and  they  were  folded  in  each  other's 
arms  almost  as  tenderly  and  afiectionately,  on  the  part  of  one  at 
least,  as  if  there  had  really  been  the  relationship  between  them. 
But  more  than  surprise  and  affection  struck  Fleda's  heart. 

«  And  where  are  they  all,  Fleda  ?    Can't  I  see  them  V" 

"  You  must  wait  till  I  have  prepared  them — Hugh  and  aunt 
Lucy  are  not  very  well.  I  don't  know  that  it  will  do  for  you  to 
see  them  at  aU  to-night,  Marion." 

«  Not  to-night !    They  are  not  ill  ?" 

"  No— only  enough  to  be  taken  care  of— not  ilL  But  it  would 
be  better  to  wait." 

"And  my  father?" 

"  He  is  not  at  home.** 

Marlon  exclaimed  in  sorrow,  and  Fleda  to  hide  the  look  that 
she  felt  was  on  her  face  stooped  down  to  kiss  the  child.  He  wad 
a  remarkably  fine-looking  manly  boy. 
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*  That  is  your  cousin  Fleda^"  said  his  mother. 

"  No— awTi^  ileda,"  said  the  person  thus  introduced—"  don*t 
put  me  off  into  cousindom,  Marion.  I  am  uncle  Hugh's  sister — 
and  so  I  am  your  aunt  Fleda.    Who  are  you  ?" 

"  Rolf  Rossitur  Schwiden." 

Alas  how  wide  are  the  ramifications  of  evil !  How  was  what 
might  have  been  very  pure  pleasure  utterly  poisoned  and  turned 
into  bitterness.  It  went  through  Medals  heart  with  a  keen  pang 
when  she  heard  that  name  and  looked  on  the  very  feir  brow  that 
owned  it,  and  thought  of  the  ine&ceable  stain  that  had  come 
upon  both.  She  dared  look  at  nobody  but  the  child.  He  already 
understood  the  melting  eyes  that  were  making  acquaintance  with 
his^  and  half  felt  the  pain  that  gave  so  much  tenderness  to  her 
kissy  and  looked  at  her  with  a  grave  face  of  awakening  wonder 
and  sympathy.  Fleda  was  glad  to  have  business  to  call  her  into 
the  kitchen. 

"  Who  is  it  T"  was  BarbVa  immediate  question, 

"Aunt  Lucy's  daughter.* 

"  She  don't  look  much  like  her !"  B£ud  Barby  intelligently. 

**  They  will  want  something  to  eat^  Barby." 

"  rn  put  the  kettle  oiu  It'll  boil  directly.  Til  go  in  there 
and  fix  up  the  fire." 

A  word  or  two  more,  and  then  Fleda  ran  up  to  speak  to  her 
aunt  and  Hugh. 

Her  aunt  she  found  in  a  state  of  agitation  that  was  frightfuL 
Even  Fleda's  assurances^  with  all  the  soothing  arts  she  could  bring 
to  bear  were  some  minutes  belore  they  could  in  axxy  measure  tran« 
quillise  her.  Fleda's  own  nerves  were  in  no  condition  to  stand 
another  shock  when  she  left  her  and  went  to  Hugh's  door.  But 
she  could  get  no  answer  from  him  though  she  spoke  repeatedly. 

She  did  not  return  to  her  aunt's  room.  She  went  down-stairs 
and  brought  up  Barby  and  a  light  from  thence. 

Hufh  was  lying  senseless  and  white ;  not  whiter  than  his 
adopted  sister  as  she  stood  hy  his  side.  Her  eye  went  to  her 
companion. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !"  said  Barby—*'  he's  in  nothing  but  a  faint — 
just  run  down-stairs  and  get  the  vinegar-bottle,  Fleda — the  pep- 
"per  vinegar. — Is  there  any  water  here  ?— " 

Fleda  obeyed ;  and  watched,  she  could  little  more,  the  efforts 
of  Barby,  who  indeed  needed  no  help,  with  the  cold  water,  the 
vinegar,  and  rubbing  of  the  limbs.  They  were  for  some  time 
unsuccessful ;  the  fit  was  a  severe  one ;  and  Fleda  was  exceed- 
ingly terrified  before  any  signs  of  returning  life  came  to  reassure 
her, 

"  Now  you  go  down-stairs  and  keep  quiet  ?"  said  Barby,  when 
Hugh  was  fairly  restored  and  had  smiled  a  faint  answer  to  Fleda's 
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IdsB  and  expkiiatkniSy-*<^Go,  Fleda !  you  ain't  fit  to  BtamL  Go 
and  sit  down  some  place,  and  Til  be  along  directly,  and  see  how 
the  fire  bomaL  Doa*t  yoa  s'poee  Mis*  Bossitor  could  come  in  and 
flit  in  ibis  easy  chair  a  ^ell  without  hnrting  herself?" 

It  occorred  to  Fleda  immediately  that  it  might  do  dmuv  good 
than  harm  to  her  aunt  if  her  attnition  wore  diverted  eyen  by 
another  cause  of  anxiety.  She  gmtly  summoned  her,  telling  her 
no  more  than  was  necessary  to  fit  her  for  beioff  Hugh's  nurse ; 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  she  axKi  Barby  were  at  liberty  to  attend 
to  other  ckims  upon  them.  But  it  sank  into  her  heart,  ''Hugh 
will  not  get  over  this  ! " — and  when  she  entered  the  sitting-room, 
what  Mr.  Carleton  years  before  had  said  of  the  wood-flower  was 
eome  true  in  its  fullest  extent — ''a  storm-wind  had  beaten  it  to 
the  groimA" 

She  was  able  literally  io  do  no  more  than  Barby  had  said,  sit 
down  and  keep  herself  quiet.  Miss  Elster  was  in  her  briskest 
mood ;  flew  in  and  out ;  made  up  the  fire  in  the  sitting-room, 
and  put  on  the  kettle  in  the  kitdien,  which  she  had  been  just 
about  doing  when  called  to  see  Hugh.  The  much-needed  sup- 
per of  the  travellers  must  be  still  waited  for  ;  but  the  fire  was 
burning  now,  the  room  was  cosHy  warm  and  bright^  and  Marion 
drew  up  her  chair  with  a  look  of  thoughtfid  contentment.  Fleda 
felt  as  if  some  conjuror  had  been  at  work  there  for  the  last  few 
hours — the  room  looked  so  like  and  felt  so  unlike  itsell 

*^  Are  you  ^oing  to  be  ill  too^  Fleda  V*  said  Marion  suddenly. 
^  You  are  lookmg — very  far  from  well !  '* 

^  I  shall  have  a  headache  icnnonow,"  said  Fleda  quietly.  ^  I 
generally  know  the  day  beforehand." 

"  Does  it  always  make  you  look  so  ?" 

"  Not  always — I  am  somewhat  tired." 

**  Where  is  my  father  gone  V* 

*  I  don't  know. — Rolf,  dear,"  said  Fleda  bending  forward  to 
the  little  fellow  who  was  giving  expression  to  some  very  fidgety 
impatience, — "  what  is  the  matter  ?  what  do  you  want  V* 

The  child's  voice  fell  a  little  from  its  quenilousness  towards 
the  sweet  key  in  which  the  questions  had  been  put,  but  he  gave 
utterance  to  a  very  decided  wish  for  ''bread  and  butter." 

"  Come  here,"  said  Fleda,  reaching  out  a  hand  and  drawing 
him,  certainly  with  no  force  but  that  of  attraction,  towards  her 
«asy  chair, — "  come  here  and  rest  yourself  in  this  nice  place  by 
me — see,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  you ; — and  you  shall  have 
bread  and  butter  and  tea,  and  something  else  too,  I  guess,  just  as 
soon  as  Barby  can  get  it  ready." 

"  Who  is  Barby  1"  was  the  next  question,  in  a  most  uncom* 
promising  tone  of  voice. 

"  You  saw  the  woman  that  came  in  to  put  wood  on  the  fire 
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— that  was  Barby^she  is  very  good  and  kind  and  will  do  anj- 
thing  for  you  if  you  behave  yoursell" 

Ine  child  muttered,  but  so  low  as  to  show  some  imwiUingness 
that  his  words  should  reach  the  ears  that  were  nearest  him,  that 
^  he  wasn't  going  to  behave  himself.'* 

fleda  did  not  choose  to  hear  ;  and  went  on  composing  observ- 
ations till  the  fair  little  tace  she  had  drawn  to  h^  side  was  as 
bright  as  the  sun  and  returned  her  smile  with  interest. 

^You  have  an  admirable  talent  at  moral  stiasiony  "EledaL,^ 
said  the  mother,  halt  smiling ; — "I  wish  I  had  it " 

^  You  don't  need  it  so  much  here." 

«  Why  not  r 

*^  It  may  do  very  well  for  me,  but  I  thinlc,  not  so  well  for 
you." 

"  Why  1 — what  do  you  mean  1  I  think  it  is  the  only  way  in 
the  world  to  bring  up  children — ^the  only  way  fit  for  rational  beings 
to  be  guided." 

Fleda  smiled,  though  tho  faintest  indication  that  lips  could 
give,  and  shook  her  head, — ever  so  little. 

"  Why  do  you  do  that  ?— tell  me." 

*^  Because  m  my  limited  experience,"  said  Fleda  as  she  passed 
her  fingers  through  the  boy's  dark  locks  of  hair. — "  in  every  house- 
hold where  ^  moral  suasion '  has  been  the  law,  the  children  have 
been  the  administrators  of  it.    Where  is  your  husband  1 " 

"  I  have  lost  him — years  ago—"  said  Marion  with  a  quick  ex- 
pressive glance  towards  the  child.  **  I  never  lost  what  I  at  first 
thought  I  had,  for  I  never  had  it.    Do  you  understand  1 " 

Fleda's  eyes  gave  a  sufficient  answer. 

"I  am  a  widow — these  five  years — in  all  but  what  the  law 
would  require,"  Marion  went  on.  "  I  have  been  alone  since  then 
—except  my  child.  He  was  two  years  old  then ;  and  since  then 
I  have  Hved  such  a  life,  Fleda ! — "  , 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  home  ? " 

•  Couldn't — ^the  most  absolute  reason  in  the  world.  TI\ink  of 
it ! — Come  home  !    It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  stay  there ! " 

Those  sympathising  eyes  were  enough  to  make  her  go  on, 

"  I  have  wanted  everything — except  trouble.  I  have  done 
everything — except  ask  alms.  I  liavd  learned,  Fleda,  that  death 
is  not  the  worst  form  in  which  distress  can  come." 

Fleda  felt  stung,  and  bent  down  her  head  to  touch  her  lips  to 
the  brow  of  little  fiolf. 

"  Death  would  have  been  a  trifle  ! "  said  Marion.  "  I  mean, — 
not  that  /should  have  wished  to  leave  Bolf  alone  in  the  world ; 
but  if  I  had  been  left — ^I  mean  I  would  rather  wear  outside  than 
inside  mourning." 

Fleda  looked  up  again,  and  at  her. 
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*  O I  was  BO  mistaken,  Fleda ! "  she  said  clasping  her  hands, — 
"so  mistaken! — in  everything; — so  disappointed — ^in  all  my 
hopes.    And  the  loss  of  my  fortune  was  the  cause  of  it  all.** 

Nay  verily  I  thought  Fleda ;  but  she  said  nothing ;  she  hung 
her  head  again  ;  and  Marion  after  a  pause  went  on  to  question 
her  about  an  endless  string  oi  matters  concerning  themselves  and 
other  people,  past  doings  and  present  prospecte,  till  little  Bolf 
soothed  by  the  uninter^ting  soft  murmur  of  voices  fairly  forgot 
bread  and  butter  and  himself  in  a  sound  sleep,  his  head  resting 
upon  Fleda. 

**  Here  is  one  comfort  for  you,  Marion,"  she  said  looking  down 
at  the  dark  eyelashes  which  lay  on  a  cheek  rosy  and  healthy  as 
ever  seven  years  old  knew ; — ^  he  is  a  beautiful  child,  and  I  am 
sure  a  fine  one.*' 

^  It  is  thanks  to  his  beauty  that  I  have  ever  seen  home  again," 
said  his  mother. 

Fleda  had  no  heart  this  evening  to  speak  words  that  were  not 
necessary ;  her  eyes  asked  Marion  to  explain  herself. 

"  He  was  in  Hyde  Park  one  day — ^I  had  a  miserable  lodging 
not  far  from  it,  and  I  used  to  let  him  go  in  there,  because  he  must 
go  somewhere,  you  know, — I  couldn*t  go  with  him — ^ 

«  Why  not?" 

"Couldn't! — O  Fleda! — I  have  seen  changes! — He  was 
there  one  afternoon,  alone,  and  had  got  into  difficulty  with  some 
bigger  boys — a  little  fellow,  you  l^ow, — ^he  stood  his  ground 
manfully  but  his  strength  wasn't  equal  to  his  spirit,  and  they 
were  tyrannising  over  him  after  the  fashion  of  boys,  who  are  I  do 
think  the  ugliest  creatures  in  creation  !  *'  said  Mme.  Schwiden, 
not  apparently  reckoning  her  own  to  be  of  the  same  gender, — 
"and  a  gentleman  who  was  riding  by  stopped  and  interfered  and 
took  him  out  of  their  hands,  and  then  asked  him  his  name, — 
struck  I  suppose  with  his  appearance.  Very  kind,  wasn't  it? 
men  so  seldom  bother  themselves  about  what  becomes  of 
children.  I  suppose  there  were  thousands  of  others  riding  by  at 
the  same  time." 

"  Very  kind,"  Fleda  said. 

"  When  he  heard  what  his  name  was  ho  gave  his  horse  to  his 
servant  and  walked  home  with  Bolf ;  and  the  next  day  he  sent 
me  a  note  speaking  of  having  known  my  father  and  mother  and 
asking  permission  to  call  upon  me. — ^I  never  was  so  mortified,  I 
think,  in  my  life,"  said  Manon  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  Why  ?"  said  Fleda,  not  a  Uttle  at  a  loss  to  follow  out  the 
chain  of  her  cousin's  reasoning. 

"  Why  I  was  in  such  a  sort  of  a  place— you  don't  know,  Fleda; 
I  was  working  then  for  a  fancy  store-keeper,  to  support  myself — 
living  in  a  miserable  little  two  rooms. — If  it  had  been  a  stranger 

32 
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I  wouldn't  have  cared  so  mudi,  but  somebody  that  bad  known  us 
in  different  times — I  hadn't  a  thing  in  the  world  to  aoBWW  tho 
note  upon  but  a  half  sheet  of  letter  paper.** 

Flcda^s  lips  sought  Rolf's  Ibrehead  again,  with  a  eurious  rush 
of  tears  and  smiles  at  once.  Perhaps  Marion  had  caught  the 
expression  of  her  countenanoe,  for  riie  added  with  a  little 
energy, 

"  it  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at — you  would  have  felt  just 
the  same ;  for  I  knew  by  his  note,  the  whole  style  of  it^  what  s(»rt 
of  a  person  it  must  be." 

''My  prido  has  been  a  good  deal  chastened,"  Fleda  said 
gently. 

"  I  nerer  want  mine  to  be^  beyond  minding  everything"  said 
Marion  ;  "  and  I  don't  believe  yours  is.  I  don't  know  why  in  the 
world  I  did  not  refuse  to  see  Mm — I  had  fifty  minds  to — but  ho 
had  won  Kolf  s  heart,  and  I  was  a  little  curious,  and  it  was  some- 
thing strange  to  see  the  fyce  of  a  friend,  any  better  one  ihsax  my 
old  landlady,  so  I  let  him  come." 

**  Was  she  a  friend  ?"  said  Fleda. 

**  If  she  hadn't  been  I  should  not  hare  lived  to  be  here— -the 
best  soul  that  ever  was;  but  still,  you  know,  sho  could  de 
nothing  for  me  but  be  as  kind  as  she  could  live  ; — ^this  was  some- 
thing different.    So  I  hi  him  come,  and  he  came  the  noxt  day." 

Meda  was  silent,  a  little  wondering  that  Marion  should  be  so 
asxik  with  her,  beyond  what  she  had  ever  been  in  former  years  ; 
but  as  she  guessed,  liime.  Schwiden's  heart  was  a  little  opened  bty^ 
the  joy  of  finding  herself  at  home  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
talking  to  somebody ;  and  there  was  a  further  reason  whicdi  fleda 
could  not  judge  of,  in  her  own  fSbce  and  manner.  Marion  needed 
no  questions  and  went  on  again  after  stoppii^  a  moment. 

**  I  was  so  glad  in  five  minutes, — I  can't  tell  you,  Fleda, — ^that 
I  had  let  him  come.  I  forgot  entirely  about  how  I  looked  and 
the  wretched  place  I  was  in.  He  was  all  that  I  had  supposed^ 
and  a  great  deal  more,  but  somehow  he  hadn't  been  in  the  roonx 
three  minutes  before  I  didn't  care  at  all  for  aU  the  things  I  had 
thought  would  trouble  me.  Isn't  it  strange  what  a  witchery 
some  people  have  to  make  you  forgot  eveiyfching  but  them- 
selves !" 

"  The  reason  is,  I  think,  because  that  is  the  only  thing  they 
foi^get,"  said  Fleda,  whose  imagination  however  was  entirely  busy 
with  the  singular  number. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  him,"  said  Marion.  **  He  was  very  kind 
to  me — I  cannot  tell  how  kind — though  I  never  realised  it  lill 
afterwards  ;  at  the  time  it  al'R-ays  seemed  only  a  sort  of  elegant 
pohteness  which  he  could  not  "help.  I  never  saw  so  elegant  a 
person.    He  came  two  or  three  times  to  see  me  and  he  took  Rolf 
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out  with  him  I  don't  know  how  ofteti^  to  dme ;  imd  he  seat  me 
fruit-^such  fruit  I — aoui  game,  and  flowers ;  a^  I  had  uol  had 
anything  of  the  kind,  not  even  seen  it,  for  so  long — I  can't  tell 
you  what  it  was  to  me.  He  said  he  had  known  my  father  and 
mother  well  when  ihey  were  abroad." 

**  What  was  his  name  ?"  said  HedA  quickly. 

^  I  don't  know — he  never  told  me — and  I  never  could  aide 
him.  Don't  you  know  there  are  some  people  you  can't  do  any^ 
thing  with  but  just  what  they  please  ?  There  wasn't  the  least 
thing  lake  stiffness —you  never  saw  anybody  less  stiff, — but  I 
never  dreamed  of  asking  him  questions  except  when  he  was  out 
of  sight.    Why,  do  you  know  him  ?"  she  said  suddenly. 

"  When  you  tell  me  who  he  was  Fll  teil  you,"  said  Fleda 


ave  you  ever  heard  this  story  before  1" 

«  Certainly  not !" 

**  He  is  somebody  that  knows  us  very  well,"  said  Marion^  "  for 
he  asked  after  every  one  of  the  family  in  particuhir." 

**  But  what  had  all  this  to  do  with  your  getting  home  1*^ 

**  I  don't  wonder  you  ask.  The  day  after  his  kst  visit  came  a 
note  saying  that  he  owed  a  debt  in  my  fietmily  which  it  had  n^ver 
been  in  his  power  to  repay  ;  that  he  could  not  give  the  enclosure 
to  my  father  who  would  not  recognise  the  obligation  ;  and  that  if 
I  would  permit  him  to  place  it  in  my  hands  I  should  confer  ai 
singular  favour  upon  him." 

''  And  what  was  the  enclosure  1  ** 

"  Five  hundred  pounds." 

Fleda's  head  went  down  again  and  tears  dropped  fast  upon 
little  Rolfs  shoulder. 

^  I  suppose  my  pride  has  been  a  little  broken  too,"  Marionj 
went  on,  "  or  I  shouldn't  have  kept  it.  But  then  if  you  saw  the' 
person,  and  the  whole  manner  of  it-^I  don't  know  how  I  could 
ever  have  sent  it  back.  Literally  I  couldn't,  though,  for  I  hadn't^ 
the  least  clue.    I  never  saw  or  heard  from  him  afterwards  " 

"  When  was  this,  Marion  ? " 

"  Last  spring." 

"  Last  spring  I — then  what  kept  you  so  long  ?  *• 

"  Because  of  the  arrival  of  eyes  that  I  was  ^raid  of.  I  dared 
not  make  the  least  move  that  would  show  I  could  move.  I  came 
off  the  very  first  packet  after  I  was  free." 

*'  How  glad  you  must  be  I "  said  Fleda. 

"  Glad !— " 

"Glad  of  what,  mammal"  said  Rolf,  whose  dreams  the 
entrance  of  Barby  had  probably  disturbed. 

"  Glad  of  bread  and  butter,"  said  his  mother ;  "  wake  up— • 
here  it  is." 
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The  young  gentlemftu  declared,  rabbing  bis  eyes,  tbat  be  did 
liot  want  it  now ;  but  however  Fleda  contrived  to  dispel  tbat 
illusion,  and  bread  and  butter  was  found  to  have  the  same 
duldfyine  properties  at  Qneechy  that  it  owns  in  all  the  rest  of 
^e  world.  Little  Rolf  was  completely  mollified  after  a  hearty 
meal  and  was  put  with  his  mother  to  enjoy  most  unbroken 
dumbers  in  Fleda*s  room.  Fleda  herself  after  a  look  at  Kugh^ 
crept  to  her  aunt*s  bed ;  whither  Barby  very  soon  despatched 
Mrs.  Rossitur,  taking  in  her  place  the  arm-chair  and  the  watch 
with  most  invincible  good-will  and  determination  ;  and  sleep  at 
last  took  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  that  disturbed  household  into 
its  kind  custody. 

Fleda  was  the  first  one  awake,  and  was  thinking  how  she 
should  break  the  last  news  to  her  aunt,  when  Mrs.  Eossitur  put 
her  arms  round  her  and  after  a  most  affectionate  look  and  ^ss, 
spoke  to  what  she  supposed  had  been  her  niece's  purpose. 

^  You  want  taking  care  of  more  than  I  do,  poor  Fleda !" 

"  It  was  not  for  that  I  came,"  said  Fleda  ; — *^  I  had  to  give  np 
my  room  to  the  travellers." 

«  Travellers !— " 

A  very  few  words  more  brought  out  the  whole,  and  Mrs. 
Rossitur  sprang  out  of  bed  and  rushed  to  her  daughter's  room. 

Fleda  hid  her  face  in  the  bed  to  cry — for  a  moment's  pas- 
sionate indulgence  in  weeping  while  no  one  could  see.  But  a 
moment  was  all.  There  was  work  to  do  and  she  must  not  disable 
herself.  She  slowly  got  up,  feeling  thankfiil  that  her  headache 
did  not  announce  itself  with  the  dawn,  and  that  she  would  be 
able  to  attend  to  the  morning  afiairs  and  the  breakfast,  which  was 
something  more  of  a  circumstance  now  with  the  new  additions  to 
the  fiimily.  More  than  that  she  knew  from  sure  signs  she  would 
not  be  able  to  accomplish. 

It  was  all  done  and  done  well,  though  with  what  secret  flag- 
ging of  mind  and  body  nobody  knew  or  suspected.  The  business 
of  the  day  was  arranged,  Barby's  course  made  clear,  Hugh  visited 
and  smiled  upon  ;  and  then  Fleda  set  herself  down  in  the  break- 
fast-room to  wear  out  the  rest  of  the  day  in  patient  suffering. 
Her  little  spaniel,  who  seemed  to  understand  her  languid  step 
and  faint  tones  and  know  what  was  coming,  crept  into  her  lap 
and  looked  up  at  her  with  a  face  of  equal  truth  and  affection  ;  and 
after  a  few  gentle  acknowledging  touches  from  the  loved  hand, 
laid  his  head  on  her  knees,  and  silently  avowed  his  determination 
of  abiding  her  fortunes  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

They  had  been  there  for  some  houra.  Mrs.  Rossitur  and  her 
Saughter  were  gathered  in  Hugh's  room  ;  whither  Rolf  also  after 
•undry  expressions  of  sympathy  for  Fleda's  headache,  finding  it  a 
dull  companion,  had  departed.    Pain  of  body  rising  above  pain 
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of  mind  bid  obliged  83  far  as  possible  even  thought  to  be  still ; 
when  a  loud  rap  at  the  front  door  brought  the  blood  in  a  sudden 
flush  of  pain  to  Fleda's  £a.ce.  She  knew  instinctively  what  it 
meant 

She  heard  Barby's  distinct  accents  saying  that  somebody  was 
''not  weU."  The  other  voice  was  more  smothered.  But  in  a 
moment  the  door  of  the  breakfast-room  opened  and  Mr.  Thorn 
I  walked  in. 

The  intensity  of  the  pain  she  was  suffering  effectually  pre> 
eluded  Fleda  from  discovering  emotion  of  any  kind.  She  could 
not  move.  Only  King  lifted  up  his  head  and  looked  at  the 
intruder,  who  seemed  shocked,  and  well  he  might.  Fleda  was  in 
her  old  headache  position ;  bolt  upright  on  the  sofa,  her  feet  on 
the  rung  of  a  chair,  while  her  hands  supported  her  by  their  gi*asp 
upon  the  back  of  it.  The  flush  had  passed  away,  leaving  the 
deadly  paleness  of  paio,  which  the  dark  rings  under  her  eyes 
showed  to  be  well  seated. 

**  Miss  Ringgan  !"  said  the  gentleman,  coming  up  softly  as  to 
something  that  frightened  him, — "my  dear  iliss  Fleda ! — I  am 
distressed! — You  are  very  ill — can  nothing  be  done  to  relieve 
you?" 

Fleda's  lips  rather  than  her  voice  said,  "  Nothing.]* 

"  I  would  not  have  come  in  on  any  account  to  disturb  you  if 
I  had  known — I  did  not  understand  you  were  more  than  a  trifle 
ill—" 

Fleda  wished  he  would  mend  his  mistake,  as  his  understanding 
certainly  by  this  time  was  mended.  But  that  did  not  seem  to  be 
his  conclusion  of  the  best  thing  to  do. 

"  Since  I  am  here, — can  you  bear  to  hear  me  say  three  words  1 
idthout  too  much  pain  ?  — I  do  not  ask  you  to  speak — " 

A  fidnt  whispered  "  yes"  gave  him  leave  to  go  on.  She  had 
never  looked  at  him.  She  sat  like  a  statue ;  to  answer  by  a 
motion  of  her  head  was  more  than  could  be  risked. 

He  drew  up  a  chair  and  sat  down,  while  King  looked  at  him 
with  eyes  of  suspicious  indignation. 

*^  I  am  not  surprised,"  he  said  gently,  *^  to  And  you  suffering. 
I  knew  how  your  sensibilities  must  feel  the  shock  of  yesterday — 
I  would  fain  have  spared  it  you — ^I  will  spare  you  all  fuHher  pain 
on  the  same  score,  if  possible — ^Dear  Miss  lUnggan,  since  I  am 
here,  and  time  is  precious,  may  I  say  one  worn  before  I  cease 
troubling  you— I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  my  letter  to  Mrs.  Rossitur  1 — ^with 
all  the  contents  1 — ^were  you  1 " 

Again  Fleda's  lips  almost  voicelessly  gave  the  answer. 

**  Will  you  give  me  what  I  ventured  to  ask  for  1  "  said  he 
gently, — "  me  permission  to  work  for  you  f    Do  not  trouble  those 
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predouB  Hps  io  speak—- the  answer  of  these  fingers  wiU  be  as  acre 
a  warrant  to  me  as  all  words  that  could  be  spoken  that  you  do 
not  deny  my  request" 

He  had  taken  one  of  her  hands  in  his  own.  But  the  fingen 
lay  with  unanswering  ooldness  and  lifelessness  for  a  aeoond  in 
his  cla^  and  then  were  drawn  awav  and  took  determinate  hold 
of  the  ohair-baek.  Again  the  fiusn  came  to  Fleda'a  obeeka, 
brought  by  a  sharp  fjain, — oh,  bodily  and  mental  too  ! — and  after 
a  moment's  pause,  with  a  distinotneea  of  utteranoe  that  let  him 
know  every  word  she  said,— 

^  A  generous  man  would  not  ask  it,  sir.** 

Thorn  sprang  up^  and  several  times  paced  Ibe  length  of  the 
room,  up  and  down,  before  he  said  anything  more.  He  looked 
at  Fleda,  but  the  flush  was  gone  again,  and  nothing  could  seem 
less  conscious  of  his  presence.  Pam  and  patience  were  in  erveiy 
line  of  her  fiice,  but  he  could  read  nothing  mora,  except  a 
calmness  as  unmistakeably  written.  Thorn  gave  that  face 
repeated  glances  as  he  wajked,  then  stood  still  and  read  it  at 
leisure.  Then  he  came  to  her  side  again  and  spoke  in  a  difTerent 
voice. 

"  You  are  so  unlike  anybody  else,"*  he  said,  ^that  you  abaiU, 
make  me  unlike  mysell  I  will  do  fk^ely  what  I  hoped  to  do  with 
the  light  of  your  smile  before  me.  You  shall  hear  no  more  of 
this  a£hir,  neither  you  nor  the  world — ^I  have  the  matter  per- 
fectly in  my  own  lumds — ^it  shall  never  raise  a  whisper  again.  I 
will  move  neaven  and  earth  rather  than  fidl — ^but  there  is  no 
danger  of  my  failing.  I  will  try  to  prove  myself  worthy  of 
your  esteem,  even  where  a  man  is  most  excusable  for  being 
selfish." 

He  took  one  of  her  cold  hands  again, — ^Fleda  could  not  help 
it  without  more  force  than  she  cared  to  use^  and  indeed  pain 
would  by  this  time  almost  have  swallowed  up  other  sensation  if 
every  word  and  touch  had  not  sent  it  in  a  stronger  throb  to  her 
very  finger-ends.  Thorn  bent  his  lips  to  her  hand,  twice  kissed 
it  fervently,  and  then  left  her ;  much  to  Kin^s  satis&ddon,  who 
thereupon  resigned  himself  to  quiet  slumbers. 

His  mistress  knew  no  such  relief.  Excitement  had  dreadfiillv 
aggravated  her  disorder,  at  a  time  when  it  was  needful  to  banisn 
even  thought  as  far  as  possible.  Fain  effectually  banished  it  now, 
and  Barby  coming  in  a  little^  after  Mr.  Thorn  had  gone  foimd  her 
quite  unable  to  speak  and  scarce  able  to  breathe,  frosn  agony. 
Barb/s  energies  and  fiiinting  r^nedies  were  again  put  in  use ; 
but  pain  reigned  triumphant  for  hours,  and  when  its  hard  rule 
was  at  last  abated  Fleda  was  able  to  do  nothing  but  fleep  like  a 
child  for  hours  more. 
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*IV>WBrd9  » Ittte  tea-tiine  ake  was  at  last  awake,  and  carrying  on 
a  veiy  one-ftided  oonveraatiou  with  Bol^  her  own  lips  being  called 
upon  for  little  more  IJian  a  smile  now  and  then.  King,  not  able 
to  be  in  hw  lap,  had  curled  himself  up  upon  a  piece  of  his  mis- 
tress's dress  and  as  close  within  the  circle  of  her  arms  as  possible, 
where  Fleda's  hand  and  his  head  were  on  terms  of  mutual  satis- 
£»otion. 

"  I  thought  you  wouldn't  permit  a  dog  to  lie  in  your  lap,"  stdd 
Marion. 

•*  Do  you  remember  that  ?"  said  Fleda  with  a  smile.  "  Ah,  I 
have  grown  tender-hearted,  Marion,  since  I  have  known  what  it 
was  to  want  comfdrt  m^lf.  I  have  oome  to  the  o<»iclusion  that 
it  is  best  to  let  everything  have  all  the  enjoyment  it  can  in  the 
circumstances.  King  crawled  into  my  lap  one  day  when  I  had 
not  spirits  enough  to  torn  him  out^  and  he  has  kept  the  place  ever 
since. — Little  King  !*' 

In  answer  to  which  word  of  inteUigenoe  King  looked  in  her 
iBuoe  and  wagged  his  tail  and  then  eam^^y  endeavoured  to  lick  all 
her  fingers.  Which  however  was  a  piece  of  comfort  she  would  not 
give  him. 

"  ileda,"  said  Barby  putting  her  head  in,  "I  wish  you'd  just 
step  out  here  and  tell  me  which  cheese  you'd  like  to  have 
cut." 

**  What  a  fool !"  said  Marion.  "Let  her  cut  them  all  if  she 
likes." 

"She  is  no  fool,'*  «aid  Fleda.  She  thought  Barb/s  punc- 
tiliousness however  a  little  ill-timed,  as  she  rose  from  her  sora  and 
went  into  the  kitchen. 

"  Well  yw  do  look  as  if  you  wa'n't  good  for  nothing  but  to  be 
taken  care  ot  !"  said  Barby.  "I  woul^'t  have  riz  you  up  if  it 
hadn't  been  just  tea-time,  and  I  knowed  you  couldn't  stay  quiet 
much  loxiger ;" — and  with  a  look  which  expkined  her  tactics  she 
put  into  Keda's  hand  a  letter  directed  to  her  aunt. 

**  Philetus  gix'e  it  to  me,"  she  saad,  without  a  glance  at  Floda's 
face, — "  he  said  it  was  give  to  him  by  a  spry  little  shaver  who 
wa'n't  a  mind  to  tell  nothin'  about  himself." 

"  Thank  vou,  Barby !"  was  ileda's  most  grateful  return  ;  and 
summoning  ner  aunt  up-stairs  she  took  her  into  her  own  room  and 
locked  the  door  before  she  gave  her  the  letter  whidi  Barb/s 
shrewdness  and  delicacy  had  taken  such  care  should  not  reach  its 
owner  in  a  wrong  way.  Fleda  watched  her  as  her  eye  ran  over 
the  paper  and  caught  it  as  it  fell  from  her  fingers. 

"MtbeabWifs, 

"  That  villain  Thorn  has  got  a  handle  of  me  which  he  will  not 
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fell  to  use  —  you  know  it  all  I  suppose,  by  this  time — It  is  true 
that  in  an  evil  hour,  long  a^o,  when  greatly  pressed,  I  did  what  I 
thought  I  should  surely  undo  in  a  few  days — The  time  never  came 
— I  don*t  know  why  he  has  let  it  lie  so  long,  but  he  has  taken  it 
up  now,  and  he  will  push  it  to  the  extreme — ^There  is  but  one 
thing  left  for  me — I  snail  not  see  you  again.  The  rascal  would 
never  let  me  rest,  I  know,  in  any  spot  that  calls  itself  American 
g  round. 

"  You  will  do  better  without  me  than  with  me. 

Fleda  mused  over  the  letter  for  several  minutes,  and  then 
touched  her  aunt  who  had  fellen  on  a  chair  with  her  head  sunk  m 
her  hands. 

"  What  does  he  mean  1"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur,  lookiiig  up  with  a 
perfectly  colourless  face. 

"  To  leave  the  country." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  is  that  it  1**  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  rising  and 
looking  over  the  words  again ; — ^**He  would  do  anything,  Fleda — ^ 

"  That  is  what  he  means,  aunt  Lucy  ;  —  don't  you  see  he  says 
he  could  not  be  safe  anywhere  in  America  1" 

Mi-s.  Eossitur  stood  eyeing  with  intense  eagerness  for  a  minute 
or  two  the  note  in  her  niece's  hand. 

"  Then  he  is  gone !  now  that  it  is  all  settled ! — And  we  don't 
know  where — and  we  can't  get  word  to  him — *' 

Her  cheek  which  had  a  little  brightened  became  perfectly 
white  again. 

**  He  isn't  gone  yet  —  he  can't  be  —  he  cannot  have  left 
Queechy  till  to-3ay — he  will  be  in  New  York  for  several  days  yet 
pi-obably." 

"  New  York  !  —  it  may  be  Boston  ?" 

**  No,  he  would  be  more  likely  to  go  to  New  York — I  am  sure 
he  would — he  is  accustomed  to  it." 

"  We  might  write  to  both  places,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Rossitur. 
"  I  will  do  it  and  send  them  off  at  once." 

"  But  he  might  not  get  the  letters,"  said  Fleda  thoughtfully,-— 
**  he  might  not  dare  to  ask  at  the  post-office." 

His  wife  looked  at  that  possibility,  and  then  wrung  her  hands. 

"  Oh  why  didn't  he  give  us  a  clue  1 " 

Fleda  put  an  arm  round  her  affectionately  and  stood  thinking ; 
stood  trembling  might  as  well  be  said,  for  she  was  too  weak  to  be 
standing  at  all. 

"  What  can  we  do,  dear  Fleda  ?"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  in  great  dis- 
tress. "  Once  out  of  New  York  and  we  can  get  nothing  to  him  ? 
If  he  only  knew  that  there  is  no  need,  and  that  it  is  all  over .' — ** 
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"  We  must  do  everything,  aunt  Lucy,"  said  Fleda  thought- 
fully, "  and  I  hope  we  shall  suooeed  yet.  We  will  write,  but  I 
think  the  most  hopeful  other  thing  we  co\ild  do  would  be  to  put 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers — he  would  be  very  likely  to 
see  them." 

*•  Advertisements  !  —  But  you  couldn't  —  what  would  you 
^  put  in  r 

)        "  Something  that  would  catch  his  eye  and  nobody's  else  — 
that  is  easy,  aimt  Lucy." 

"  But  there  is  nobody  to  put  them  in,  Fleda,— you  said  uncle 
Orrin  was  going  to  Boston  — ^" 

"  He  wasn't  going  there  till  next  week,  but  he  was  to  be  in 
Philadelphia  a  l^w  daj^  before  that — the  letter  might  miss 
him." 

"  Mr.  Humfield  !  —  Couldn't  he  r 

But  Fleda  shook  her  head. 

**  Wouldn't  do,  aunt  Lucy — he  would  do  all  he  could,  but  he 
don't  know  New  York  nor  the  papers — he  wouldn't  know  how  to 
manage  it — he  don't  know  uncle  Bolf — I  shouldn't  like  to  trust 
it  to  him." 

"  Who  then  ?  —  there  isn't  a  creature  we  could  ask—** 

Fleda  laid  her  cheek  to  her  poor  aunt's  and  said, 

«  ru  do  it" 

"  But  you  must  be  in  New  York  to  do  it,  dear  Fleda^ — you 
can't  do  it  here." 

"  I  will  go  to  New  York." 

"When?" 

"  To-morrow  morning." 

"  But,  dear  Fleda,  you  can't  go  alone  ?  I  can't  let  you  ;  and 
you  re  not  fit  to  go  at  all,  my  poor  child  !  — ''  and  between  con- 
flicting feelings  Mrs.  Rossitur  sat  down  and  wept  without  mea- 
sure. 

"  Listen,  aunt  Lucy,"  said  Fleda,  pressing  a  hand  on  her 
shoulder, — "  listen,  and  don't  cry  so ! — I'll  go  and  make  all  right, 
'  if  efforts  can  do  it.  I  am  not  going  alone  —  I'll  get  Seth  to  go 
'  with  me ;  and  I  can  sleep  in  the  cars  and  rest  nicelv  in  the 
steamboat — I  shall  feel  happy  and  well  when  I  know  that  I  am 
leaving  you  easier  and  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  bring  uncle 
Rolf  home.  Leave  me  to  manage,  and  don't  say  anything  to 
ilarion,— it  is  one  blessed  thing  that  she  need  not  know  anything 
about  all  this.  I  shall  feel  better  than  if  I  were  at  home  and  had 
trusted  this  business  to  any  other  hands." 

"  Fou  are  the  blessing  of  my  life,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur. 

"  Cheer  up,  and  come  down  and  let  us  have  some  tea,"  said 
Fleda  kissing  her ;— •''  I  feel  as  if  that  would  make  me  up  a  little ; 
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and  then  Fll  write  the  letters.    I  aha*n^  tnint  bat  very  little 
bagsa^e ;  th«re*ll  be  nothing  to  padc  up." 

Fluletus  was  sent  up  tbe  hill  with  a  note  to  Seth  Fluinfidk], 
and  brought  home  a  fiivourable  answer.  ELeda  thought  as  she 
went  to  rest  that  it  was  well  the  mind's  stren^h  could  aosoe- 
times  act  independentlj  of  its  servant  the  body,  hecB  felt  so  jfoj 
shatteied  and  unsubstantiaL 
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ItlumkToafbrTOuroonipflay;  butgood.&Hib,  I  had  as  Bof  baro  boea myself 
•lone.— ul<  You  like  It. 

The  first  thing  next  monung  Seth  Flumfield  came  down  to  say 
that  he  had  seen  Dr.  Quaokenboss  the  night  before,  and  had 
ehanoed  to  find  out  that  he  was  going  to  New  York  too,  this  very 
4ay ;  and  knowing  that  the  doctor  would  be  just  as  safe  an  escort 
as  himself  Beth  had  made  over  the  charge  of  his  cousin  to  him  ; 
'^  calculating/'  he  eaid^  ^  that  it  would  make  no  difference  to  Fleda 
and  tii&t  he  had  better  stay  at  home  with  his  mother." 

Fleda  said  nothing  and  looked  as  little  as  possible  of  her 
disappointment,  and  her  cousin  went  away  wholly  unsuspecting 
of  it. 

"  Seth  Humfield  haVt  done  a  smarter  thing  than  that  in  a 
good  while,"  Barby  remarked  satuically  as  he  was  shutting  the 
door.    ''I  should  think  he'd  ha' hurt  hunsel£*' 

"  I  dare  say  the  doctor  will  take  good  oare  of  me,**  said  Fleda ; 
"<— ^  as  good  as  he  knows  how." 

""  Men  beat  aU !  '*  said  Barby  impatiently.— '<  The  little  sense 
there  is  into  them !  — '" 

Fleda*s  sinking  heart  was  almost  ready  to  echo  the  sentiment ; 
but  nobody  knew  it. 

Coffee  was  swallowed,  her  Httle  travelling-bag  and  bonnet  on 
the  sofa ;  all  ready.    Then  came  the  doctor. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Binggan  ! — I  am  most  bappy  of  this  delightful 
opportunity — I  had  supposed  you  were  located  at  hcone  for  the 
winter.    This  is  a  sudden  start." 

"  Is  it  sudden  to  you.  Dr.  Quackenboss  ? "  said  Fleda. 

"  Why — a — not  disagreeably  so,"  said  the  doctor  smiling  ;— 
^nothing  could  be  that  in  the  present  circumstances, — but  I 
— a — I  hadn^t  calculated  upon  it  for  mudi  of  a  spell  befbre- 
faand" 

Fleda  was  vexed,  and  looked, — only  unconversable. 

**  I  suppose,"  said  the  doctor  after  a  pause,  —  ^  that  we  have 
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not  much  time  to  waste — a — in  idle  moments.  Which  route  do 
you  intend  to  travel  1 " 

"  I  was  thinking  to  go  by  the  North  River,  sir." 

«  But  the  ice  has  coUected, — I  am  afraid, — " 

"  At  Albany,  I  know  ;  but  when  I  came  up  there  was  a  boat 
every  other  day,  and  we  could  get  there  in  time  by  the  stage-— 
t-hia  is  her  day," 

*^  But  we  have  had  some  pretty  tiffht  weather  since,  if  you 
remember,"  said  the  doctor ;  '*  and  vie  boats  have  ceased  to 
connect  with  the  stage.  We  shall  have  to  go  to  Greenfield 
to  take  the  Housatdnic  which  will  land  us  at  Bridgeport  on  the 
Sound." 

"  Have  we  time  to  reach  Greenfield  this  morning  ?* 

^Oceans  of  time!"  said  the  doctor  delightedly;  ^Fve  got 
my  team  here  and  they're  jumping  out  of  their  skins  with 
having  nothing  to  do  and  the  weather — they'll  carry  us  there 
as  spry  as  grasshoppers — now,  if  you*re  ready,  my  dear  Miss 
Binggan  ! " — 

There  was  nothing  more  but  to  give  and  receive  those  speech- 
less lip-messages  that  are  out  of  the  reach  of  words,  and  Mrs. 
Bossitur's  hall-spoken  last  charge,  to  take  care  of  kernif;  and  with 
these  seals  upon  her  mission  Fleda  set  forth  and  joined  the 
doctor ;  thankful  for  one  foil  to  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  veil 
and  only  wishing  that  there  were  »iy  invented  screen  that  she 
could  place  between  her  and  hearing. 

'^  I  hope  your  attire  is  of  a  very  warm  description,"  said  the 
doctor  as  he  helped  her  into  the  waggon ! — ^'^  it  friz  pretty  hard 
last  night  and  1  don't  think  it  has  got  out  of  the  notion  yet.  If 
I  had  been  consulted  in  any  other — a — form,  than  that  of  a 
friend,  I  should  have  disapprobated,  if  you'll  excuse  me.  Miss 
Binggan's  travelling  again  before  her  'Bose  of  Cassius'  there  was 
in  blow.  I  hope  you  have  heard  no  evil  tidings?  Dr. — a— 
?  Gregory,  I  hope,  is  not  taken  ill  %  " 

"  I  hope  not,  sir,"  said  Fleda. 

"  He  didn't  look  like  it.  A  very  hearty  old  gentleman.  Not 
very  old  either,  I  should  judge.  Was  he  the  brother  of  your 
mother  or  your  father  ? " 

«  Neither,  sir." 

"Ah  ! — I  misunderstood — ^I  thought,  but  of  course  I  was  mis- 
taken,— ^I  thought  I  heard  you  speak  to  him  under  the  title  of 
uncle.  But  that  is  a  title  we  sometimes  give  to  elderly  people  as 
a  term  of  familiarity — ^there  is  an  old  fellow  that  works  for  me, — 
he  has  been  a  long  time  in  our  fiunily,  and  we  always  call  him 
*  uncle  Jenk.' " 

Fleda  was  ready  to  lau-'h,  cry,  and  be  angry,  in  a  breath.  She 
looked  straight  before  her  and  was  mum. 
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•  That  *  Rose  of  Cassius*  is  a  most  exquiate  thing  !*•  said  the 
ioctor,  recurring  to  the  cluster  of  bare  bushj  stems  in  the  corner 
of  the  garden.  *'  Did  Mr.  Bossitur  bring  it  with  him  when  he  came 
to  his  present  residence  V* 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Bossitur  now  ?" 

Fleda  replied,  with  a  jump  of  her  hearty  that  business  aflBiira 
had  obliged  him  to  be  away  for  a  few  days. 

"  And  when  does  he  expect  to  return  V*  said  the  doctor. 

*^  I  hope  he  will  be  home  as  soon  as  I  am,"  said  Fleda. 

'*Then  you  do  not  expect  to  remain  long  in  the  city  this 
time  r 

"  I  shall  not  have  much  of  a  winter  at  home  if  I  do,"  said 
Fleda.    **  We  are  almost  at  January." 

"  Because,"  said  the  doctor,  "  in  that  case  I  should  haye  no 
higher  gratification  than  in  attending  upon  your  motions.  I — a 
— beg  you  to  believe,  my  dear  Miss  Bingcan,  that  it  would  afford 
me  the — a — most  particular — It  would  be  most  paiiicularly 
grateful  to  me  to  wait  upon  you  to— a — the  confines  of  the 
world." 

Fleda  hastened  to  assure  her  officious  friend  that  the  time  of 
her  return  was  altogether  imcertain  ;  resolving  rather  to  abide  a 
guest  with  Mrs.  Pritchard  than  to  have  Dr.  Quackenboss  hanging 
upon  her  motions  every  d^  of  her  being  there.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  doctor  got  upon  Oapt.  BossituPs  subject ;  then  came  to 
Mr.  Thorn  ;  and  then  wanted  to  know  the  exact  nature  of  Mr. 
Bossitur's  business  affairs  in  Michigan  ;  through  all  which  matters 
poor  Fleda  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  questions,  interspersed  with 
gracious  speeches  which  she  could  bear  even  less  well.  She  was 
extremely  glad  to  reach  the  cars  and  take  refuge  in  seeming  sleep 
from  the  mongrel  attentions,  which  if  for  the  most  part  prompted 
by  admiration  owned  so  large  a  share  of  curiosity.  Her  weaiy 
head  and  heai-t  would  fain  have  courted  the  reality  of  sleep,  as  a 
refuse  from  more  painful  thoughts  and  a  feeling  of  exhaustion 
that  could  scarcely  support  itself;  but  the  restless  roar  and 
jumble  of  the  rail-cars  put  it  beyond  her  power.  How  long  the 
hours  were— how  hwrd  to  wear  out,  with  no  possibility  of  a  change 
of  position  that  would  dve  rest ;  Fleda  would  not  even  raise  her 
head  when  they  stopped,  for  fear  of  being  talked  to  ;  how  trying 
that  endless  noise  to  her  racked  nen^es.  It  came  to  an  end  at 
last,  though  Fleda  would  not  move  for  fear  they  might  be  only 
taking  in  wood  and  water. 

"  Miss  Binggan  !"  said  the  doctor  in  her  ear, — "  my  dear  Miss 
Ringgan ! — we  are  here  ! — " 

"  Are  we  1"  said  Fleda  looking  up  ; — "  what  other  name  has 
the  place,  doctor  ?" 
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"  WliY  Bridgeport,"  said  the  doctor, — "we're  at  Bridgeport— 
now  we  nave  leave  to  exchange  conveyances.  A  man  feels  con- 
strained after  a  prolonged  length  of  time  in  a  place.  How  have 
yon  enjoyed  the  ride  ?" 

"  Not  very  well — it  has  seemed  long.  I  am  glad  we  are  at  the 
end  of  it!" 

But  as  she  rose  and  threw  back  her  veil  the  doctor  looked 
startled. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Ringgan  ! — are  you  fiiint  1" 

«  Ko,  sir.* 

"You  are  not  well,  indeed  ! — I  am  very  sorry — the  ride  ha-s 
been — Take  my  arm ! — Ma'am,"  said  the  doctor  touching  a  black 
satin  cloak  wluch  filled  the  passage-way,—"  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  give  this  lady  a  passport  ?** 

But  the  black  satin  cloak  preferred  a  straightforward  manner 
of  doing  this,  so  their  egress  was  somewhat  delayed.  Happily 
fieuntness  was  not  the  matter. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Ringgan !"  said  the  doctor  as  they  reached 
the  ground  and  the  outer  air, — "  what  was  it  ?--the  stove  too 
powerful  ?  You  are  looking—you  are  of  a  dreadftilly  delicate 
appearance !" 

*  I  had  a  headache  yesterday,"  said  Fleda ;  "  it  always  leave* 
me  with  a  disagreeable  reminder  the  next  day.    I  am  not  ill." 

But  he  looked  frightened,  and  hurried  her,  as  fast  as  he 
dared,  to  the  steamboat ;  and  there  proposed  half-a-dozen 
restoratives  ;  the  simplest  of  Thich  Fleda  took,  and  then  sought 
delicious  rest  from  him  and  from  herself  on  the  cushions  of  a 
settee.  Delicious ! — though  she  was  alone,  in  the  cabin  of  & 
steamboat^  with  strange  forms  and  noisy  tongues  around  her,  the 
closed  eyelids  shut  it  out  all ;  and  she  had  time  but  for  one 
resting  thought  of  "  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,"  and  one 
happy  heart-look  up  to  Him  who  has  said  that  he  cares  for  his 
children,  a  look  that  laid  her  anxieties  down  there, — when  past 
misery  and  ftiture  difficulty  feded  away  before  a  sleep  that  lasted 
till  the  vessel  reached  her  moorings  and  was  made  fast. 

She  was  too  weary  and  faint  even  to  think  during  the  long 
drive  up  to  Bleecker  St.  She  was  fain  to  let  it  all  go — the 
work  she  had  to  do  and  the  way  she  must  set  about  it,  and  rest  itt 
the  assurance  that  nothing  coidd  be  done  that  night.  She  did 
not  so  much  as  hear  Dr.  Quackenboss's  observations,  though  she 
answered  a  few  of  them,  till,  at  the  door,  she  was  conscious  of  his 
promising  to  see  her  to-morrow  and  of  her  instant  conclusion  to 
take  measures  to  see  nobody. 

How  strange  everything  seemed.  She  walked  through  the 
familiar  hall,  feeling  as  if  her  acquaintance  with  every  old  thing 
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was  broken.  There  was  no  light  in  the  back  parlour,  but  a  com- 
fortable fire. 

"  Is  my — ^is  Dr.  Gregory  at  home  ?*•  she  asked  of  the  girl  who 
had  let  her  in. 

"  No,  ma'am ;  he  hasn't  got  back  from  Philadelphia." 

^'  Tell  Mrs.  I^tchard  a  lady  wants  to  see  her." 

Good  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  much  more  frightened  than  Dr. 
Quackenboss  had  been  when  she  came  into  the  back  parlour  to 
see  "a  lady  "  and  found  Fleda  in  the  great  arm-chair  taking  oft' 
her  things.  She  pom^d  out  questions,  wonderings  and  lament- 
ings^  not  "  in  a  breath"  but  in  a  great  many  ;  quite  forgot  to  be 
glad  to  see  her,  she  looked  so  dreadfully  ;  and  ^  what  had  been 
the  matter  ? "  Fleda  answered  her, — ^told  of  yesterday's  illnesa 
and  to-da/s  joomey  ;  and  met  all  her  shocked  inquiries  with  so 
composed  a  face  and  such  a  cahn  smile  and  beanng,  that  Mrs. 
Pritchard  was  almost  persuaded  not  to  believe  her  eyes. 

"  My  unole  is  not  at  home  1" 

"  0  no,  Miss  Fleda !  I  suppose  he's  in  Philadclphy — ^but  his 
motions  is  so  little  to  be  depended  on  that  I  never  Imow  when 
I  have  him  ;  maybe  he'll  stop  going  through  to  Boston,  and  maybe 
no,  and  I  don't  know  when ;  so  anyhow  I  had  to  have  a  ftre 
made  and  this  room  all  ready ;  and  ain't  it  lucky  it  was  ready  for 
you  to-night! — and  now  he  ain't  here  you  can  have  the  great 
chair  all  te  yourself  and  make  yourself  comfortable— we  can  keep 
warmer  here,  I  guess,  than  you  can  in  the  country,"  said  the  good 
housekeeper  giving  some  slolful  admonishing  touches  to  the  fire  ; 
— "and  you  must  juat  sit  there  and  read  and  rest,  and  see  if  you 
can't  get  back  your  old  looks  again.  If  I  thought  it  was  that  you 
came  for  I'd  be  happy.  I  never  did  see  such  a  change  in  any  one 
in  five  days ! '* 

She  stood  looking  down  at  her  guest  with  afece  of  very  serious 
concern,  evidently  thinking  much  more  than  she  chose  to  give 
utterance  to. 

"  I  am  tired,  Mrs.  Pritchard,"  said  Fleda  smiling  up  at  her. 

"  I  wish  you  had  somebody  to  take  care  of  you.  Miss  Fleda,  that 
wouldn't  let  you  tire  yourself.  It's  a  sin  to  throw  your  strength 
away  so— and  you  don't  care  for  looks  nor  nothing  else  when  it's 
for  other  people.  You're  looking  just  as  handsome,  too,  for  all," 
she  said,  her  mouth  giving  way  a  little,  as  she  stooped  down  to 
take  off  Fleda's  overshoes,  "but  that's  only  because  you  can't  help 
it.  Now  what  is  there  you'd  like  to  have  for  supper  ? — ^just  say 
and  you  shall  have  it — whatever  would  seem  best — because  i 
mightn't  hit  the  right  thing  ?" 

Fleda  dedared  her  indifference  to  everything  but  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  her  hostess  bustled  away  to  get  that  and  tax  her  own  in- 
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genuitj  and  kindness  for  tho  rest.  And  leaning  her  wearj  head 
back  in  the  lounge  Fleda  tried  to  think, — ^but  it  was  not  time  yet ; 
she  could  only  feel ;  feel  what  a  sad  change  had  come  over  her 
since  she  had  sat  there  lost ;  shut  her  eyes  and  wish  she  could 
sleep  again. 

But  Mrs.  Pritchard's  hospitality  must  be  gone  through  with 
firsi 

Tho  nicest  of  suppers  was  served  in  the  bright  little  parlour 
and  her  hostess  was  a  compound  of  care  and  good-will ;  nothing 
was  wanting  to  the  feast  but  a  merry  heart.  Fleda  could  not 
bring  that,  so  her  performance  was  unsatisfactory  and  Mrs. 
Pritchard  was  distressed.  Meda  went  to  her  own  room  promise 
ing  better  doings  to-morrow. 

She  awoke  in  the  morning  to  the  full  burden  of  care  and 
sorrow  which  sheer  weakness  and  weariness  the  day  before  had  in 
part  laid  down  ;  to  a  quicker  sense  of  the  state  of  things  than  she 
had  had  yet.  The  blasting  evil  that  had  fallen  upon  them, — 
Fleda  writhed  on  her  bed  when  she  thought  of  it.  The  sternest, 
cruellest,  most  inflexible,  grasp  of  distress.  Poverty  may  be 
borne,  death  may  be  sweetened,  even  to  the  survivors  ;  but  dis- 
grace— Fleda  hid  her  head,  as  if  she  would  shut  the  idea  out  with 
the  light.  And  the  ruin  it  had  wrought.  Affection  killed  at  the 
root,— her  aunt's  happiness  withered  for  this  world, — Hugh's 
life  threatened, — the  &ir  name  of  his  family  eone, — the  wear  and 
weariness  of  her  own  spirit, — but  that  had  hardly  a  thought. 
Himself  1 — oh  no  one  could  tell  what  a  possible  wreck,  now  that 
self-respect  and  the  esteem  of  others,  tnose  two  safe-guards  of 
chai*acter,  were  lost  to  him.  "  So  much  security  has  any  woman 
in  man  without  religion ;"  she  remembered  those  woros  of  her 
aunt  Miriam  now ;  and  she  thought  if  Mr.  Thorn  had  sought 
an  ill  wind  to  blow  upon  his  pretensions  he  could  not  have  pitched 
them  better.  What  fairer  promise,  without  religion,  could  be 
than  her  uncle  had  given  ?  Keproach  had  never  breathed  against 
his  name,  and  no  one  less  than  those  who  knew  him  best  could 
£a.ncy  that  he  had  ever  given  it  occasion.  And  who  could  have 
more  at  stake  ? — and  the  stake  was  lost — that  was  the  summing 
up  thought. 

No,  it  was  not, — for  Fleda's  mind  presently  sprang  beyond, — 
to  the  remedy ;  and  after  a  little  swift  and  earnest  flitting  about 
of  thought  over  feasibilities  and  contingencies,  she  jumped  up 
and  dressed  herself  with  a  prompt  energy  which  showed  a  mind 
made  up  to  its  course.  And  yet  when  she  came  down  to  the 
parlour,  though  bending  herself  with  nervous  intentness  to  the 
work  she  had  to  do,  her  fingers  and  her  heart  were  only  stayed  in 
their  trembling  by  some  of  the  happy  assurances  she  had  been 
fleeing  to ; — 
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"  Commit  thy  works  unto  the  Lord,  and  all  tht  thoughts 

ffWATT.  BE  ESTABLISHED.'' — 

**  In  all  THY  WATS  ACKNOWLEDGE  HIM  :  HE  SHALL  DIRECT  THT 
PATHS." — 

— Assurances,  not  indeed  that  her  plans  should  meet  with 
success,  but  that  they  should  have  the  issue  best  for  them. 

She  was  early,  but  the  room  was  warm  and  in  order  and  the 
servant  had  left  it.  Meda  sought  out  paper  and  pencil  and  sat 
down  to  fashion  the  form  of  an  advertisement, — the  first  thing  to 
be  done.  She  had  no  notion  how  difficult  a  thing  tiU  she  came 
to  do  it  ^ 

"  ^R.  is  entreated  to  communicate  vnth  his  niec$  at  the  old 
place  in  Bleecker  JStreet,  on  business  of  the  greatest  importance?* 

**  It  wiU  not  do,"  said  Fleda  to  herself  as  she  sat  and  looked 
at  it, — "there  is  not  enough  to  catch  his  eye ;  and  there  is  toO' 
muck  if  it  caught  anybody  else's  eye  ; — *R.  R.,'  and  *his  niece* 
and  'Bleecker  Street,' — that  would  tell  plain  enough." 

*  Dear  uncU,  F.  hasfoUowedyou  here  on  business  of  the  seat- 
ed importance.    Fray  Ut  her  we  you'^she  is  at  the  old  place,** 

*  It  will  not  do,"  thought  Fleda  again, — "there  is  still  less  to 
catch  his  eye — I  cannot  trust  it.  And  if  I  were  to  put  *  Queechy* 
over  it,  that  would  give  the  due  to  the  Evelyns  and  everybody. 
But  I  had  better  risk  an3^thing  rather  than  his  not  seeing  it  — " 

The  miserable  needlessness  of  the  whole  thing,  the  pitiful 
weighing  of  sorrow  against  sorrow,  and  shame  against  shame, 
overcame  her  for  a  little  ;  and  then  dashing  away  the  tears  she* 
had  no  time  for  and  locking  up  the  strong  box  of  her  hearty  she 
took  her  pencil  again. 

*  Queechy, 

*  Let  me  see  you  at  the  eld  place,  I  have  come  here  on  urgent 
business  for  you.    Do  not  deny  me^for  H—*s  sake  /" 

Witii  a  trifle  of  alteration  she  thought  this  would  do ;  and 
went  on  to  make  a  number  of  fair  copies  of  it  for  so  many  papers. 
This  was  done  and  all  traces  of  it  out  of  the  way  bemre  Mrs. 
Pritchard  came  in  and  the  breakfast ;  and  i^r  bracing  herself 
with  coffee,  though  the  good  housekeeper  was  still  sadly  dissatis- 
fied with  her  indifference  to  some  more  substantial  bra6e  in  the 
shape  of  chickens  and  bam,  Fleda  prepared  herself  inwardly  and 
outwardly  to  brave  the  wind  and  the  newspaper  offices,  and  aet 
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forth.  It  was  a  bright  keen  day ;  she  was  sorry ;  she  would  it 
had  been  cloudy.  It  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  hope  to  escape 
some  eyes  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

She  went  to  the  library  mrst,  and  there  requested  the  librarian^ 
whom  she  knew,  to  bring  her  from  the  reading'^room  the  files  of 
morning  and  evening  papers.  They  were  many  more  than  she 
had  supposed ;  i^  had  not  near  advertisements  enoush.  Baper 
and  ink  were  at  hand  however,. and  making'  carefully  ner  list  of 
the  various  offices,  morning  and  evening  separate,  she  wrote  out 
a  copv  of  the  notice  for  each  of  them. 

The  morning  was  well  on  by  the  time  she  could  leave  the 
Hbraiy.  It  was  ^t  fiir  from,  the  fiishionable  hour,  however,  and 
sedulously  shunning  the  recognition  of  anybody,  in  hopes  that  it 
would  be  one  step  towards  her  escaping  theirs,  she  made  her  way 
down  the  bright  thoroughfieu:e  as  fieur  as  the  City  Hall,  and  then 
dossed  over  the  fsirk  and  plunged  into  a  region  where  it  was 
rery  little  likely  she  would  see  a  &ce  that  she  knew.  She  saw 
nothing  else  eitker  that  she  knew  ;  in  spite  of  having  studied  ihe 
map  of  the  city  in  the  library  she  was  forced  several  times  to 
ask  her  way,  as  she  visited  ofi^ce  after  office,  of  the  evemng 
papers  firsts  tiU  she  had  placed  her  notice  with  each  one  of 
them.  Her  courage  almost  failed  her,  her  heart  did  quite, 
after  two  or  three.  It  was  a  tiial  from  which  hev  whole  nature 
shrank,  to  go  among  the  people,  to  face  the  eyes,.,  to  exchange 
talk  with  the  lips,  that  were  at  home  in  those  piurlieHS  ;  look  at 
ihem  she  did  not.  Making  her  slow  way  through  the  choked 
narrow  streets^  where  the  mere  coi^Eusion  of  business  was  bewil- 
dering— very,  to  any  one  come  from  Queechy ;  among  orowda, 
of  what  mixed  and  doubtful  oharacter,  hunying  along  and 
brushing  with  little  ceremony  past  her;  edging  by  loitering 
groups  that  filled  the  whole  sidewalk,  or  perhaps  edging  through 
them,  groups  whose  general  type  of  character  was  sufficiently 
plain  and  unmixed ;  entering  into  parley  with  clerk  after  clerk 
who  looked  at  such  a  visitor  as  an  anomaly, — poor  Fleda  almost 
thought  so  too,  «nd  shrank  witiiin  herself;  venturing  hardly 
her  eyes  beyond  her  thick  veil,  and  shutting  her  ears  resolutely 
as  far  as  possible  to  all  the  dissonant  rough  voices  that  helped 
to  assure  her  she  was  where  she  ought  not  to  be.  Sometimes 
she  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  on  and  finish  her  task ;  but  a 
thought  or  two  nerved  her  again  to  plunge  into  another  untried 
quarter  or  make  good  her  entrance  to  some  new  offiojB  through  a 
host  of  loungers  and  waiting  news-boys  collected  rouhd  the  door. 
Sometimes  in  utter  discouragement  she  went  on  and  walked  to  a 
distance  and  came  back,  in  the  hope  of  a  better  opportunity.  It 
W£U3  a  long  business  ;  and  she  oft^  had  to  wait.  The  end  of  her 
list  was  reached  at  last^  and  the  paper  was  thrown  away ;  but 
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she  did  not  draw  ^ee  breath  till  she  had  got  to  the  west  side  of 
Broadway  again,  and  turned  her  back  upon  them  all. 

It  was  late  then,  and  the  street  was  thinned  of  a  part  of  its 
gay  throng.    Completely  worn,  in  body  as  well  as  mind,  with 
slow  faltering  steps,  Fleda  moved  on  among  those  still  left; 
looking  upon  them  with  a  cfurious  eye  as  if  they  and  she  belonged 
to  ditierent  classes  of  beings;   so  very  &r  her  sobered  and  ^' 
saddened  spirit  seemed  to  herself  firom  their  stir  of  business  and   ^ 
gaiety  ;  if  they  had  been  a  train  of  lady-flies  or  black  ants  Fleda    ' 
would  hardly  have  felt  that  she  had  less  in  common  with  them. 
It  was  a  weaiy  long  way  up  to  Meecker  Street^&s  she  was  forced 
to  travel  it. 

The  relief  was  unspeakable  to  fiiid  hwself  within  her  uncle's 
door  with  the  sense  that  her  dreaded  duty  was  done,  and  well 
and  thoroughly.  Now  her  part  was  to  be  still  and  Wait*  But 
with  the  relief  came  also  a  reaction  &om  the  strain  of  the 
morning.  Before  her  wearjr  feet  had  well  mounted  the  stairs  her 
heart  gave  up  its  control ;  and  she  locked  herself  in  her  room  to 
yield  to  a  helpless  outpouring  of  tears  which  ^e  was  utterly 
unable  to  restrain,  though  conscious  that  long  time  could  not 
pass  before  she  would  be  called  to  dinner.    Dinner  had  to  wait. 

'  *'  Miss  Fleda,"  said  the  housekeeper  in  a  vexed  tone  when  the 
meal  was  half  over,— "I  didn^  know  you  ever  did  anything 
wrong.** 

"  You  were  sadly  mistaken,  Mrs.  Pritohajrd,"  said  Fleda>  half 
ligh%,  half  sadly. 

"  You're  looking  not  a  bit  better  than  last  nighty  and  if  any- 
thing rather  worse,"  Mrs.  Pritchaitl  WMit  on.  "  It  isn't  right, 
Miss  Fleda.  You  oughtn't  to  ha'  set  the  first  step  out  ^  doors,  I 
know  you  oughtn't,  this  blessed  day ;  Mid  you've  been  on  vour 
feet  these  seven  hoursf, — and  you  show  it !  You're  just- ready  to 
drop." 

**  I  will  rest  to-morrow,"  said  Fleda,— ^**  or  tiy  to." 

**  You're  fit  for  nothing  but  bed,"  said  the  housekeeper, — "  and 
you've  been  using  yourself.  Miss  Fleda>  as  if  you  had  the  strength  * 
of  an  elephant.    Now  do  you  think  you've  been  doing  right  ? " 

Fleda  would  have  made  some  cheerful  answer,  but  she  was 
not  equal  to  it  She  had  lost  all  Commiand  of  herself  and  i^e 
dropped  knife  and  fork  to  burst  into  a  flood  of  exceeding  team. 
Mrs.Prrtchard  equally  astonished  and  mystified,  hurried  questions, 
apologies,  and  consolations  one  upon  another ;  and  made  up  her 
mind  that  there  was  something  mysterious  on  foot  about  which 
she  had  better  ask  no  questions.  Neither  did  she,  from  that  time. 
She  sealed  up  her  mouth,  and  contented  herself  with  taking  the 
best  care  of  her  guest  that  she  possibly  could.  Needed  enough, 
but  all  of  little  avail 
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The  reaction  did  not  cease  with  that  day.  The  next,  Sunday^ 
was  spent  on  the  sofa,  in  a  state  of  utter  prostration.  With  the 
necessity  for  exertion  the  power  had  died.  Fleda  could  only  lie 
upon  the  cushions  and  sleep  helplessly,  while  Mrs.  Pritchard  sat 
by,  anxiously  watching  her  ;  curiosity  really  swallowed  up  in  kind 
feeling.  Monday  was  little  better,  but  towards  the  after  part  of 
the  day  the  stimulant  of  anxieiy  began  to  work  again,  and  Fleda 
sat  up  to  watch  for  a  word  from  her  unde.  But  none  came,  and 
Tuesday  morning  distressed  Mrs.  Pritchard  with  its  want  of 
amendment  It  was  not  to  be  hoped  for,  Fleda  knew,  while  this 
fearfdl  watching  lasted.  Her  uncle  might  not  have  seen  the 
advertisement — he  might  not  have  got  her  letter — he  might  be 
even  then  setting  sail  to  quit  home  for  ever.  And  she  could  do 
nothing  but  wait.  Her  nerves  were  alive  to  every  stir ;  every 
touch  of  the  bell  made  her  tremble  ;  it  was  impossible  to  read, 
to  lie  down,  to  be  quiet  or  still  anywhere.  She  had  set  the  glass 
of  expectancy  for  one  thing  in  the  distance  ;  and  all  things  else 
were  a  blur  or  a  blank. 

They  had  sat  down  to  dinner  that  Tuesday,  when  a  ring  at 
the  door  which  had  made  her  heart  jump  was  followed — ^yes  it 
was, — by  the  entrance  of  the  maid-servant  holding  a  folded  bit  of 
paper  in  her  hand.  Fleda  did  not  wait  to  ask  whose  it  was  ;  she 
seized  it  and  saw ;  and  sprang  away  up-stairs.  It  was  a  sealed 
scrap  of  paper,  that  had  been  the  back  of  a  letter,  containing  two 
lines  without  signature. 

**  I  will  meet  you  at  Dinah's — if  you  come  there  alone  about 
sundown." 

Enough  !  Dinah  was  an  old  black  woman  who  once  had  been 
a  very  attached  servant  in  Mr.  Eossitur's  family,  and  having 
married  and  become  a  widow  years  ago,  had  set  up  for  herself  in 
the  trade  of  a  washerwoman,  occupying  an  obscure  little  tenement 
out  towards  Chelsea.  Reda  had  rather  a  shadowy  idea  of  the 
locality,  though  remembennff  veiy  well  sundry  journeys  of  kind- 
ness she  and  Hugh  had  made  to  it  in  days  gone  by.  But  she 
recollected  it  was  in  Sloman  Street  and  she  knew  she  could  find 
it ;  and  dropping  upon  her  knees  poured  out  thanks  too  deep  to 
be  uttered  and  too  strong  to  be  even  thought  without  a  convulsion 
of  tears.  Her  dinner  after  that  was  but  a  mental  thanksgiving ; 
she  was  hardly  conscious  of  anything  beside ;  and  a  thankful 
rejoicing  for  all  her  weary  labours.  Their  weariness  was  sweet  to 
her  now.    Let  her  but  see  bim  -f^Hie  rest  was  sure. 
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How  well  appaid  she  was  her  bird  to  find ! 

.  SlBXXT. 

Fleda  counted  the  minutes  till  it  wanted  an  hour  of  sundown 
and  then  avoiding  Mrs.  Pritchard  made  her  escape  out  of  the 
house.  A  long  walk  was  before  her,  and  the  latter  part  of  it 
through  a  region  which  she  wished  to  pass  while  the  light  was 
^ood.  And  she  was  utterly  unable  to  travel  at  any  but  a  veiy 
gentle  rate.    So  she  gave  herself  plenty  of  time. 

It  was  a  very  bright  afternoon  and  all  the  world  was  astir. 
Fleda  shielded  herself  with  a  thick  veil  and  went  up  one  of  the 
narrow  streetS;  not  daring  to  venture  into  Broadway  ;  and  passing 
Waverly  Place,  which  was  almost  as  bright,  turned  down  Eighth 
Street.  A  few  blocks  now  and  she  would  be  out  of  all  dianger  of 
meeting  any  one  that  knew  her.  She  drew  her  veil  close  and 
hurried  on.  But  the  proverb  saith  "  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile," 
and  with  reason  ;  for  if  fate  wills  the  chances  make  nothing.  As 
Pleda  set  her  foot  down  to  cross  Fifth  Avenue  she  saw  Mr.  Car- 
leton  on  the  other  side  coming  up  from  Waverly  Place.  She 
went  as  slowly  as  she  dared,  hoping  that  he  would  pass  without 
looking  her  way,  or  be  unable  to  recognise  her  through  her  thick 
wrapper.  In  vain, — she  soon  saw  that  she  was  known  ;  he  was 
-waiting  for  her,  and  she  must  put  up  her  veil  and  speak  to  him. 

"  Why  I  thought  you  had  left  New  York,"  said  he  ; — "  I  was 
told  80." 

"  I  had  left  it — T  have  left  it,  sir,"  said  Fleda  ; — "  I  have  only 
come  back  for  a  day  or  two — ** 

"  Have  you  been  ill  ?"  he  said  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone, 
the  light  in  his  eye  and  smile  giving  pkce  to  a  very  marked 
gi-avity. 

Fleda  would  have  answered  with  a  half  smile,  but  such  a  sick- 
ness of  heart  came  over  her  that  speech  failed  and  she  was  very 
near  bursting  into  tears.  Mr.  Carleton  looked  at  her  earnestly  a 
moment,  and  then  put  the  hand  which  Fleda  had  forgotten  he 
Btill  held,  upon  his  arm  and  began  to  walk  forward  gently  with 
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her.  Something  in  the  ^ve  tenderness  with  which  this  was 
done  reminded  Fleda  irresistibly  of  the  times  when  she  had  been 
a  child  under  his  care  ;  and  somehow  her  thoughts  went  off  on 
a  tangent  back  to  the  fdrther  days  of  her  mother  and  father  and 
gran<&ather,  the  other  friends  from  whom  she  had  had  the  same 
gentle  protection,  which  now  there  was  no  one  in  the  world  to 
give  her.  And  their  images  did  never  seem  more  winning  fair 
than  just  then, — ^when  their  place  was  left  most  especially  empty. 
Her  imcle  she  had  never  looked  up  to  in  the  same  wav,  and 
whatever  stay  he  had  been  was  cut  down.  Her  aunt  leaned  upon 
her,  and  Hugh  had  always  been  more  of  a  younger  than  an  elder 
brother.  The  quick  coniarast  of  those  old  happy  childish  days  was 
too  strong;  ihe  glance  back  at  what  she  had  had,  made  her  feel  the 
want.  Fleda  blamed  herself,  reasoned  and  fought  with  herself  j 
— ^but  she  was  weak  in  mind  and  body,  her  nerves  were  unsteady 
yet,  her  spirits  unprepared  for  any  encounter  or  reminder  of 
pleasure ;  and  though  vexed  and  ashamed  she  covld  not  hold 
her  head  up,  and  she  could  not  prevent  tear  after  tear  from 
falling  as  they  went  along ;  she  could  only  hope  that  nobody  smw 
them. 

Nobody  spoke  of  them.  But  then  nobody  said  anvthing  ; 
and  the  silence  at  last  frightened  her  into  rousing  herseu.  She 
checked  her  tears  and  raised  her  head ;  she  ventured  no  more  ; 
she  dared  not  turn  her  face  towards  her  companion.  He  looked 
at  her  once  or  twice,  as  if  in  doubt  whether  to  speak  or 
not. 

"  Are  you  not  going  beyond  your  strength  1 "  he  said  at  length 
gently. 

Fleda  said  no,  although  in  a  tone  that  half  confessed  his  sus- 
picion. He  was  silent  again,  however,  and  she  cast  about  in 
vain  for  something  to  speak  of ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  all  subjects 
of  conversation  in  general  had  been  packed  up  for  exportution  ; 
neither  eye  nor  memory  could  hght  upon  a  single  one.  Block 
after  block  was  passed,  the  pace  at  which  he  walked,  and  the 
manner  of  his  care  for  her,  alone  showing  that  he  knew  what  & 
very  light  hand  was  resting  upon  his  arm. 

"  How  pretty  the  curl  of  blue  smoke  is  from  that  chimney,"  he 
said. 

It  was  said  with  a  tone  so  carelessly  easy  that  Fleda's  heart 
jumped  for  one  instant  in  the  pei-suasion  that  he  had  seen  and 
noticed  nothing  peculiar  about  her. 

"  I  know  it,"  she  said  eagerly, — "I  have  often  thought  of  it— 
esi^ecially  here  in  the  city — " 

"  Why  is  it  %  what  is  it  ?  — " 

Fleda's  eye  gave  one  of  its  exploratory  looks  at  his,  such  as  he 
remembered  from  years  ago,  before  she  spoke. 
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'^  Isn't  it  contrast  ?  —  or  at  least  I  think  that  helps  the  effect 
here/* 

*'  What  do  you  mate  the  contrast  ]"  he  said  quietly. 

"  Isn't  it,**  said  Fleda  with  another  glance,  "the  contrast  of 
something  pure  and  free  and  upward-tenddng,  with  what  is  below 
it  1  I  did  not  mean  the  mere  painter's  contrast.  In  the  country 
smoke  is  more  picturesque,  but  in  the  city  I  think  it  has  more 
character.** 

**  To  how  many  people  do  you  suppose  it  ever  occurred  that 
smoke  had  a  character  1"  said  he  smiUng. 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me,  Mr.  Carleton  ?  perhaps  I  deserve  it" 

"  You  do  not  think  that,*'  said  he  with  a  look  that  forbade  her 
to  think  it.  **  But  I  see  you  are  of  Lavatefs  mind,  that  everytiiing 
has  a  physiognomy  ?'* 

"  I  think  he  was  perfectly  right,"  said  Fleda.  "Don't  you,  Mr. 
Oarletonr 

"  To  some  people,  yes ! — But  the  expression  is  so  subtle  that 
only  very  nice  sensibifities,  with  fine  training,  can  hope  to  catch 
it ;  therefore  to  the  mass  of  the  world  Lavater  would  talk  non- 
sense.** 

"  That  is  a  gentle  hint  to  me.  But  if  I  talk  nonsense  I  wish 
you  would  set  me  rights  Mr.  Carleton  ;-^  I  am  very  apt  to  amuse 
myself  with  tracing  out  fancied  analogies  in  almost  everything, 
and  I  may  carry  it  too  far — too  far  to  be  spoken  of  wisely.  I 
think  it  enlai-ges  one's  field  of  pleasure  very  much.  Where  one 
eye  is  stopped,  another  is  but  invited  on.'* 

"  So,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  "while  that  puff  of  smoke  would  lead 
one  person's  imagination  only  down  the  chimney  to  the  kitchen 

fire,  it  would  take  another's ^where  did  yours  gol"  said  ho 

suddenly  turning  round  upon  her. 

Meda  met  lus  eye  agam,  without  speaking ;  but  her  look  had 
perhaps  more  than  half  revealed  her  thought^  for  she  was  answered 
with  a  smile  so  intelligent  and  sympathetic  that  she  was  abashed. 

"  How  very  much  religion  heightens  the  enjoyments  of  life,* 
Mr.  Carleton  said  after  a  while. 

Fleda's  heart  throbbed  an  answer ;  she  did  not  speak. 

*  Both  in  its  direct  and  indirect  action.  The  mind  is  set  free 
from  influences  that  narrowed  its  range  and  dimmed  its  vision ; 
and  refined  to  a  keener  sensibility,  a  juster  perception,  a  higher 
power  of  appreciation,  by  far,  than  it  had  before.  And  then,  to 
say  nothing  of  religion's  own  peculiar  sphere  of  enjoyment,  tech- 
nically religious, — ^what  a  field  of  pleasure  it  opens  to  its  possessor 
in  the  world  of  moral  beauty,  most  partially  known  to  an^  other^ 
— «md  the  fine  but  exquisite  analogies  of  things  material  with 
things  spiritual, — those  harmonies  of  Ncxture,  to  which,  talk  as 
they  will,  all  other  ears  are  deaf!" 
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"  You  know,"  said  Fleda  with  full  eyes  that  she  dared  not 
show,  "  how  Henry  Martyn  said  that  he  found  he  enjoyed  painting 
and  music  so  much  more  after  he  became  a  Christian/* 

**  I  remember.  It  is  the  substituting  a  just  medium  for  a 
false  one — ^it  is  putting  nature  within  and  nature  without  in  tune 
with  each  other,  so  tlmt  the  chords  are  perfect  now  which  were 
jarring  before." 

"  And  yet  how  far  people  would  be  from  believing  you,  Mr. 
Carleton." 

**  Yes— they  are  possessed  with  the  contrary  notion.  But  in 
all  the  creation  nothing  has  a  one-sided  usefulness ; — what  a 
reflection  it  would  be  upon  the  wisdom  of  its  Author  if  godliness 
alone  were  the  exception — ^ifit  were  not  'profitable  for  the  life 
that  now  is,  as  well  for  that  which  is  to  come  !  * '' 

"  They  make  that  work  the  other  way,  don't  they  ?**  said 
Fleda. — "  Not  being  able  to  see  how  thorough  religion  should  be 
for  anybody's  happiness,  they  make  use  of  your  argument  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  not  what  the  Bible  requires.  How  I  have  heard 
that  urged — that  Gfod  intended  his  creatures  to  be  happy — as  a 
reason  why  they  should  disobey  him.  They  lay  hold  on  the 
wrong  end  of  the  argument  and  work  backwards." 

"  Precisely. 

**  *  God  intended  his  creatures  to  be  happy. 
"  *  Strict  obedience  would  make  them  unhappy. 
"  *  Therefore,  he  does  not  intend  them  to  obev.* " 

"  They  never  put  it  before  them  quite  so  clearly,^*  said  Fleda. 

<<  They  would  startle  at  it  a  little.  But  so  they  would  at  the 
right  stating  of  the  case." 

"  And  how  would  that  be,  Mr.  Carleton  ?  " 

"  It  might  be  somewhat  after  this  fashion — 

*^ '  God  requires  nothing  that  is  not  for  the  happiness  of  his 
people — 

"  *  He  requires  perfect  obedience — 

" '  Therefore,  perfect  obedience  is  for  their  happiness.' 

"  But  unbelief  will  not  understand  that  Did  it  ever  strike 
you  how  much  there  is  in  those  words  *Come  and  see  ?' — All 
that  argument  can  do,  after  all,  is  but  to  persuade  to  that.  Only 
faith  will  submit  to  terms  and  enter  the  narrow  gate  ;  and  only 
obedience  knows  what  the  prospect  is  on  the  other  side." 

^  But  isn't  it  true,  Mr.  Carleton,  that  the  world  have  some  cause 
for  their  opinion  1 — judging  as  they  do  by  the  outside  1  The 
peculiar  pleasures  of  rehgion,  as  you  say,  are  out  of  sight,  and  they 
do  not  afwa^  find  in  religious  people  tnat  enlai^gement  and  refine- 
ment of  which  you  were  speaking. 

"  Because  they  make  unequal  comparisons.  Recollect  that, 
Is  God  has  declared,  the  ranl^  of  relis^on  are  not  for  the  most 
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part  filled  from  the  wise  and  the  great.  In  making  your  estimate 
you  must  measure  tilings  equal  in  other  r^ects.  Compare  the 
tsame  man  with  himself  before  he  was  a  Cnristian  or  with  his 
unchristianised  fellows, — and  you  will  find  invariably  the  refining, 
dignifying,  ennobling,  influence  of  true  religion;  the  enlarged 
intelligence  and  the  greater  power  of  enjoyment." 

"  And  besides  those  causes  of  pleasure-giving  that  you  men- 
tioned," said  Fleda, — "  there  is  a  mind  at  ease ;  and  how  much 
that  is  alone.  If  I  may  judge  others  by  myself, — the  mere  fact 
of  being  unpoised — unresting — disables  the  mind  from  a  thou- 
sand things  that  are  joyfully  relished  by  one  entirely  at  ease." 

"  Yes,"  said  he, — "  do  you  remember  that  word — *The  stones 
of  the  field  shall  be  at  peace  with  thee  ? ' " 

^  I  am  afraid  people  would  imderstand  you  as  little  as  they 
would  me,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Fleda  laughing. 

He  smiled,  rather  a  prolonged  smile,  the  expression  of  which 
Fleda  could  not  make  out ;  she  felt  that  she  did  not  quite  under- 
stand him. 

"  I  have  thought,"  said  he  after  a  pause,  "  that  much  of  the 
beauty  we  find  in  many  things  is  owing  to  a  hidden  analogy — 
the  harmony  they  make  with  some  unknown  string  of  the  mind's 
harp  which  they  have  set  a  vibrating.  But  the  music  of  that  is 
so  low  and  soft  that  one  must  listen  very  closely  to  find  out  what 
it  is." 

"  Why  that  is  the  very  theory  of  which  I  gave  you  a  smoky 
illustration  a  little  while  ago,"  said  Fleda.  "  I  thought  I  was  on 
safe  ground,  after  what  you  said  about  the  characters  of  flowers, 
for  that  was  a  little— " 

"  Fanciful  ? "  said  he  smiling. 

"  What  you  please,"  said  Fleda  colouring  a  little, — "  I  am 
sure  it  is  true.  The  theory,  I  mean.  I  have  many  a  time  felt  it, 
thoud^  I. never  put  it  in  words.    I  shall  think  of  that." 

"Did  you  ever  happen  to  see  the  very  early  dawn  of  a  winter's 
morning  1 "  said  he. 

But  he  laughed  the  next  instant  at  the  comical  expression  of 
Fleda*s  face  as  it  was  turned  to  him. 

"  Forgive  me  for  supposing  you  as  ignorant  as  mysel£  I  have 
seen  it — once." 

"  Appreciated  it,  I  hope,  that  time  ? "  said  Fleda. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  it." 

"  And  it  never  wrought  in  you  a  desire  to  see  it  again  1 " 

"  I  might  see  many  a  dawn,"  said  he  smiling,  "  without  what 
I  saw  then.  It  was  very  early — and  a  cloudy  morning,  so  that 
night  had  still  almost  undisturbed  possession  of  earth  and  sky ; 
but  in  the  south-eastern  quarter,  between  two  clouds,  there  was 
a  space  of  fiair  white  promise,  hardly  making  any  impression  upon 
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the  darkness  but  only  set  off  by  il  And  up(m  ihk  one  bri^t 
spot  in  earth  or  heaven,  rode  the  planet  of  the  maraing — tbe 
sun's  forerunner-^bright  upon  the  brightneas.  All  else  wbb 
dusky — axcept  where  OTorhead  the  douds  had  parted  again  and 
showed  a  faint  old  moon,  glimmering  down  upon  the  night  it 
could  no  longer  be  said  to  *  rule,' " 

<<  Beautiful  !*'  said  Fleda.  "^  There  is  hardly  any  time  I  like 
so  well  as  the  dawn  of  a  winter  morning  with  an  old  moon  in 
the  sky.  Summer  weather  has  no  beauty  like  it — in  scone 
things." 

<^  Once,"  continued  Mr.  Carleton,  ^  I  should  have  seen  no  more 
than  I  have  told  you — the  beauty  that  every  cultivated  eye  must 
take  in.  But  now,  methought  I  saw  the  daygpring  that  has  come 
upon  a  longer  night — and  from  out  of  the  nudst  of  it  there  was 
the  feir  face  of  the  morning-star  lookins  at  me  with  its  sweet 
reminder  and  invitation -^looking  over  the  world  with  its  aspect 
of  triumphant  expectancy ;  -^  there  was  its  cahn  assurance  of  the 
coming  day,  —  its  promise  that  the  star  of  hope  which  now  there 
were  only  a  few  watching  eyes  to  see,  should  presently  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  full  beams  of  tne  Sun  of  righteousness  making  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  his  own.— Your  memory  may  bring  to  you 
the  words  that  came  to  mine,  — the  promise  'to  him  tliAt  over- 
cometh,*  and  the  beauty  of  the  lips  that  made  it — the  encourage* 
ment  to  'patient  continuance  in  well-doing,'  'till  the  day  break 
and  the  shadows  flee  away.*— And  there  on  the  other  hand  was 
the  substituted  light  of  earth's  wisdom  and  inventions,  dominant 
yet,  but  waning  and  soon  to  be  put  out  for  ever." 

Fleda  was  crying  again,  and  perhaps  that  was  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Carleton  was  silent  for  some  time.  She  was  very  sorry  to 
show  herself  so  weak,  but  she  could  not  help  it ;  part  of  his 
words  had  come  too  close.  And  when  she  had  recovered  again 
she  was  absolutely  silent  too,  for  they  were  nearing  Sloman  Street 
^  and  she  could  not  take  him  there  with  her.  She  did  not  know 
what  to  say,  nor  what  he  would  think ;  and  she  said  not  another 
word  till  they  came  to  the  comer.  There  she  must  stop  and 
speak. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Carleton,"  she  said 
drawing  her  hand  from  his  arm,  "for  taking  care  of  me  all  this 
disagreeable  way — I  will  not  give  you  any  more  trouble." 

*'  You  are  not  going  to  dismiss  me  1"  said  he,  looking  at  her 
with  a  countenance  of  serious  anxiety. 

"  I  must,"  said  Fleda,  ingenuously,  —  "I  have  business  to 
attend  to  here — ^" 

"  But  you  will  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  for  you  ?" 

"  O  no,"  said  Fleda  hesitating  and  flushing, — ^^  bhank  you,  Mr» 
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1m  detained," 

He  bowed,  she  thought  gravely,  and  turned  away,  and  she 
entered  the  little  wxetohed  street ;  with  a  strange  feeling  of  pain 
that  she  could  not  analyse.  She  did  not  know  where  it  came 
from,  but  she  thought  if  there  only  had  been  a  hiding-place  for 
her  she  could  have  sat  down  and  wept  a  whole  hearth.  The 
feeliDg  must  be  kept  back  now,  and  it  was  soon  forgotten  in  the 
throboing  of  her  heart  at  another  thought  whioh  took  entire 
possession. 

The  sun  was  not  down,  there  was  time  enough,  but  it  was 
with  a  step  and  eye  of  hurried  anxiety  that  Meda  passed  along 
the  Httle  street,  for  fear  of  miFwing  her  quest  or  lest  Dinah  should 
have  dianged  her  domicile.  Yet  would  her  uncle  have  named  it 
for  their  meeting  if  he  had  not  been  sure  of  it  ?  It  was  veiy  odd 
he  should  have  appointed  that  place  at  all,  and  Fleda  was  inclined 
to  think  he  must  have  seen  Dinah  by  some  chance,  or  .it  never 
would  have  oome  into  his  head.  Still  her  eye  passed  unheeding 
over  all  the  varieties  of  dinginess  and  misery  in  her  way,  intent 
only  upon  finding  that  particular  dingy  cellar-way  which  used  to 
admit  her  to  Dinah's  premises.  It  was  found  at  kst^  and  she 
went  in. 

The  old  woman,  herself  most  unchanged,  did  not  know  the 
yoimg  lady,  but  well  remembered  the  little  ^rl  whom  Fleda 
brought  to  her  mind  And  then  she  was  overjoyed  to  see  her, 
and  asked  a  multitude  of  questions,  and  told  a  long  stoiy  of  her 
having  met  Mr.  Eossitur  in  the  street  the  other  day  "  in  the  last 
place  where  she'd  have  looked  to  see  him ;"  and  how  old  he  had 
grown,  and  how  surprised  she  had  been  to  see  the  grey  hairs  in  his 
head.  Fleda  at  last  gave  her  to  understand  that  she  expected  him 
to  meet  her  there  and  would  like  to  see  him  alone  ;  and  the  good 
woman  immediately  took  her  work  into  another  apartment,  made 
up  the  fire  and  set  up  the  chairs,  and  leaving  her  assured  Fleda 
she  would  look  up  the  doors  "  and  not  let  no  one  come  through." 

It  was  sundown,  and  later,  Fleda  thought,  and  she  felt  as  if 
every  pulse  was  doing  double  duty.  No  matter — if  she  were 
shattered  and  the  work  done.  But  what  work ! — Oh  the  need- 
lessness,  the  cruelty,  the  folly  of  it !  And  how  much  of  the  ill 
consequences  she  might  be  unable  after  all  to  ward  off.  She  took 
off  her  hat,  to  relieve  a  nervous  smothered  feeling  ;  and  walked, 
and  sat  down ;  and  then  sat  stiU,  from  trembling  inability  to  do 
anything  else.  Dinah's  poor  litlde  room,  dean  though  it  was, 
looked  to  her  the  most  dismal  place  in  the  world  from  its  associa- 
tion with  her  errand ;  she  hid  her  fauoe  on  her  knees  that  she 
might  have  no  disagreeableness  to  contend  with  but  that  which 
GOidd  not  be  shut  out. 
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It  had  lain  there  some  time,  till  a  sudden  feeling  of  terror  at 
the  growing  lateness  made  her  raise  it  to  look  at  the  window.  Mr. 
'Rossitur  was  standing  still  before  her,  he  must  have  come  in  very 
softly, — and  looking, — oh  Fleda  had  not  imagined  him  looking  so 
changed.  All  was  forgotten, — ^the  wrong,  and  the  needlessnessy 
«nd  the  indignation  with  which  she  had  sometimes  thought  of  it ; 
Fleda  remembered  nothing  but  love  and  pity,  and  threw  herself 
upon  his  neck  with  such  tears  of  tenderness  and  sympathy,  such 
kisses  of  foigiyeness  and  comfort-speaking,  as  might  have  broken 
a  stouter  heart  than  Mr.  Rossitui's.  He  held  her  in  his  arms  for 
a  few  minutes,  passively  suffering  her  caresses,  and  then  gentl 
unloosing  her  hold  placed  her  on  a  seat ;  sat  down  a  littte  wa 
off,  covered  his  face  and  groaned  aloud. 

Fleda  could  not  recover  herself  at  once.  Then  shaking  off  he 
ftgitation  she  came  and  knelt  down  by  his  side  and  putting  one 
arm  over  his  shoulders  laid  her  cheek  against  his  forehead. 
Words  were  beyond  reach,  but  his  forehead  was  wet  with  her 
tears  ;  and  kisses,  of  soft  entreaty,  of  winning  assurance,  said  all 
she  could  say. 

"  What  (fid  you  come  here  for,  Fleda  ?"  said  Mr.  Bossitur  at 
length,  without  changing  his  position. 

**  To  bring  you  home,  uncle  Rolf." 

'^  Home !''  said  he,  with  an  accent  between  bitterness  and 
despair. 

"  Yes,  for  it's  aH  over,  it*s  all  forgotten — there  is  no  more  to 
be  said  about  it  at  all,"  said  Fleda,  getting  her  words  out  she 
didn't  know  how. 

"  What  is  forgotten  ?"  said  he  harshly. 

"AU  that  you  would  wish,  sir,"  replied  Fleda  softly  and 
gently ; — "there  is  no  more  to  be  done  about  it ;  and  I  came  to 
tell  you  if  possible  before  it  was  too  late.  Oh  Tmi  so  glad  ! — " 
and  her  arms  and  her  cheek  pressed  closer  as  fresh  tears  stopped 
her  voice. 

"  How  do  you  know,  Fleda  ? "  said  Mr.  Rossitur  raising  his 
head  and  bringing  hers  to  his  shoulder,  while  his  arms  in  turn 
enclosed  her. 

Fleda  whispered,  "  He  told  me  00  himself." 

"Who?" 

"  Mr.  Thorn." 

The  words  were  but  just  spoken  above  her  breath.  Mr. 
Rossitur  was  silent  for  some  time. 

**  Are  you  sure  you  understood  him  ? " 

*  Yes,  sir  ;  it  could  not  have  been  spoken  plainer.'* 

**  Are  you  quite  sure  he  meant  what  he  said,  Fleda  ?  * 
'  ^  Perfectly  sure,  uncle  Rolf  I  I  know  he  did." 
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"  What  stipulation  did  he  make  beforehand  V* 

"  He  did  it  without  any  stipulation,  sir." 

*^  What  was  his  inducement  then  1  If  I  know  him  he  is  not  a 
man  to  act  without  any/* 

Fleda's  cheek  was  dyed,  but  except  that  she  gave  no  other 
answer. 

"  Why  has  it  been  left  so  long  1 "  said  her  imde  presently. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir — he  said  nothing  about  that.  He  pro- 
mised that  neither  we  nor  the  world  should  hear  anything  more 
of  it." 

"  The  world  1— "  said  Mr.  Eossitur. 

^*  No,  sir,  he  said  that  only  one  or  two  persons  had  any  notion 
of  it  and  that  their  secrecy  he  had  the  means  of  securing.'' 

"  Did  he  teU  you  anything  more  ?" 

^  Only  that  he  had  the  matter  entirely  under  his  control 
and  that  never  a  whisper  of  it  should  be  heard  again.  No  promise 
could  be  given  more  fully  and  absolutely." 

Mr.  Bossitur  drew  a  long  breath,  speaking  to  Fleda's  ear  very 
great  relief,  and  was  silent. 

''And  what  reward  is  he  to  have  for  this,  Heda  ?"  he  said 
after  some  musing. 

''  All  that  my  hearty  thanks  and  gratitude  can  give,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  sir." 

"  Is  that  what  he  expects,  Fleda  t" 

^  I  cannot  help  what  he  expects,"  said  Meda,  in  some  distress* 

"What  have  you  engaged  yourself  to,  my  child  ?" 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,  unde  Rolf !"  said  Fleda  earnestly — 
"  nothing  in  the  world.  I  haven't  engaged  myself  to  anything. 
The  promise  was  made  freely,  without  any  sort  of  stipulation." 

Mr.  Bossitur  looked  thoughtful  and  disquieted.  Fleda's  tears 
were  pouring  again. 

"  I  will  not  trust  him,"  he  said, — "  I  will  not  stay  in  the 
country!" 

"  But  you  will  come  home,  uncle  ?"  said  Fleda,  terrified. 

"Yes,  my  dear  child--ye8,  my  dear  child !"  he  said  tenderly, 
putting  his  arms  roimd  Fleda  again  and  kissing,  with  an  earnest- 
ness of  acknowledgment  that  went  to  her  heart,  her  lips  and 
brow, — "you  shall  do  what  you  will  with  me  ;  and  when  I  go,  we 
will  all  go  together." 

From  Queechy !  From  America  !— But  she  had  no  time  for 
that  thought  now. 

"  You  said  '  for  Hugh's  sake,' "  Mr.  Bossitur  observed  after  a 
pause,  and  with  some  apparent  difficulty  ; — "  what  of  him  ?" 

"  He  is  not  well,  uncle  Bolf,"  said  Fleda,-—"  and  I  think  the 
best  medicine  will  be  the  sight  of  you  again." 
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Mr.  BoBsitar  looked  palo  and  was  sUant  a  momeol 

"And  my  wife  ?"  lie  said. 

His  &ce,  and  fhe  thought  of  those  fiioes  at  home,  were  too 
much  for  Fleda ;  she  could  not  help  it ;  '^  Oh,  unde  Bol^"  she 
said,  hiding  her  face,  **  they  only  want  to  see  you  again  now !" 

Mr.  Bossitur  leaned  his  head  in  his  hands  and  groaned  ;  and 
Fleda  could  but  cry ;  she  felt  there  was  nothing  to  say. 

"  It  was  for  Mfuion,**  he  said  at  length  ; — *^  it  was  when  I  was 
hard  pressed  and  I  was  fearful  if  it  were  known  that  it  might  ruin 
her  prospects — I  wanted  that  miserable  sum — oulyfour  thousand 
dollars — ^that  fellow  Schwiden  asked  to  IxMnow  it  of  me  for  a  few 
days,  and  to  reAise  would  have  been  to  confess  alL  I  dared  not 
±rf  my  credit,  and  I  just  madly  took  that  step  that  proved  irre- 
tnevable — ^I  coimted  at  the  moment  upon  foads  that  were  coming 
to  me  only  the  next  week,  sure,  I  thought^  as  possible, — bat  the 
man  cheated  me,  and  our  embarrassments  thicloened  from  that 
time ;  that  thing  has  been  a  weight — oh  a  weight  of  deadening 
power  1 — ^round  my  neck  ever  since.  I  have  died  a  living  death 
these  six  years ! — ^' 

**  I  know  it>  dear  uncle— I  know  it  all !"  said  Fled%  bringing 
the  sympathising  touch  of  her  cheek  to  his  again. 

**  The  good  that  it  did  has  been  unspeakably  ovesbdanoed  by 
the  evil — even  long  ago  I  knew  that." 

^  The  good  that  it  did' !  It  was  no  time  then^  to  m<»ulise,  but 
he  must  kaow  that  Marion  was  at  home,  or  he  might  incautiously 
reveal  to  her  what  happily  there  was  no  necessity  for  her  ever 
knowing.  And  the  story  must  give  him  great  and  fi^sh 
pain 

"  Dear  uncle  Eolf !"  said  Fleda  pressing  doser  to  him, — *  we 
may  be  happier  than  we  have  been  in  a  long  time,  if  you  will 
•only  take  it  so.  The  cloud  upon  you  has  heeia  a  doud  upon 
us." 

"  I  know  it !"  he  exclaimed, — "  a  cloud  that  served  to  show 
me  that  my  jewels  were  diamonds !" 

"You  have  an  accession  to  your  jewels,  uncle  Roll*' 

**  What  do  you  mean  1" 

^'  I  mean,"  said  Fleda  trembling,  ^'that  there  are  two  more  at 
tome." 

He  held  her  back  to  look  at  her. 

"  Can't  you  guess  who  ?" 

«  No  !"  said  he.    «  What  do  you  mean  ?*' 

"  I  must  tell  you,  because  they  know  nolMng,  and  needn't 
knoWjOf  all  this  matter." 

**  What  are  you  talking  about  V* 

"  Marion  is  there " 
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^'Mkiion!**  excltdmed  Mr.  Eossitur,  with  quick  changes  of 
expression, — ^  Marion  I — AA  Queechy:!  uid  her  husband  1^ 

"No,  Mr,— adfear  UttliB  child." 

^^  Marion  ! — and  her  huBb«aid-«*wliere  is  he  ?" 

Fieda  hesitated. 

"I  don't  Imow— I  don't  know  whether  she  knows —'* 

« Is  he  dead' 1" 
\         «  No,  sir--" 

1  Mr.  Eossitur  put  her  away  and  got  up  and  wsdked,  or  strode, 
,  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  the  little  apartment.  Fleda  dared 
'  not  look  at  him,  even  by  the  faint  ghmmer  that  came  from  the 
i    chimney. 

But  abroad  it  was  perfectly  dark — the  stars  were  shining,  the 
only  lamps  that  illumined  the  poor  little  street,  and  for  a  long 
time  there  had  been  no  light  in  the  room  but  that  of  the  tiny 
wood  fire.  Dinah  never  could  be  persuaded  of  the  superior 
cheapness  of  coal.  Fleda  came  at  last  to  her  imcle's  side  and 
putting  her  arm  within  his  said, 

"  How  soon  will  you  set  off  for  home,  uncle  Holf  1" 

"  To-morrow  morning." 

"  You  must  take  the  boat  to  Bridgeport  now — you  know  the 
river  is  fsist." 

«  Yes  I  know '' 

"  Then  I  will  meet  you  at  the  wharf,  uncle  Rolf, — at  what 
o'clock  r 

"My  dear  child,"  said  he  stopping  and  passing  his  hand 
tenderly  over  her  cheek,  "  are  you  fit  for  it  to-morrow  1  You 
had  better  stay  where  you  are  quietly  for  a  few  days — you  want 
rest." 

"  No,  I  will  go  home  with  you,"  said  Fleda>  "  and  rest  there. 
But  hadn't  we  better  let  Dinah  in  and  bid  her  good-bye  1  for  I 
ought  to  be  somewhere  else  to  get  ready." 

Dinah  was  called,  and  a  few  kind  words  spoken,  and  with  a 
more  substantial  remembrance,  or  reward,  from  Fleda's  hand, 
they  left  her. 

Fleda  had  the  support  of  her  uncle's  arm  till  they  came  within 
flight  of  the  house,  and  then  he  stood  and  watched  her  while  she 
went  the  rest  of  the  way  alone. 

Anything  more  white  and  spirit-looking,  and  more  spirit-like, 
in  its  purity  and  peacefulness,  surely  did  not  wsdk  that  night. 
There  was  music  in  her  ear,  and  abroad  in  the  starlight,  more 
ethereal  than  Ariel's,  but  she  knew  where  it  came  from  ;  it  was 
the  chimes  of  her  heart  that  were  ringing  ;  and  never  a  happier 
peal,  nor  never  had  the  mental  atmosphere  been  more  clear  for 
their  sounding.    Thankfulness,— that  was  the  oftenest  note,— 
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swelling  fhankfolnefis  for  her  sacoeas,— -joy,  for  herself  and  for  the 
dear  ones  at  home, — generous  delist  at  having  been  the  instru- 
ment of  their  relief, — the  harmonies  of  pure  affections,  without 
any  grating  now, — the  hope,  well  grounded  she  thought^  of  im- 
provement in  her  unde  and  better  times  for  them  all, — a  child- 
like  peace  that  was  at  rest  with  itself  and  the  world, — these  were 
mingling  and  interchanging  their  music,  and  again  and  again  in 
the  midst  of  it  all,  iaith  rang  the  last  chime  in  heaveo. 
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As  Bomo  lone  bird  at  day's  departing  hour 
Sings  in  the  sunbeam  of  tlio  transient  shower, 
Foi"getful  though  its  wings  are  wot  the  while. 

BovfiJEa. 

HArPiLT  possessed  with  the  notion  that  there  was  some  hidden 
mystery  m  Fleda*s  movements,  JMrs.  Pritchard  said  not  a  word 
about  her  having  gone  out,  and  only  spoke  in  looks  her  pain  at 
the  imprudence  of  which  she  had  been  guilty.  But  when  Fleda 
asked  to  have  a  carriage  ordered  to  take  her  to  the  boat  in  the 
morning,  the  good  housekeeper  could  not  hold  any  longer. 

"Miss  Fleda,"  said  she  with  a  look  of  very  serious  remon- 
strance,—" I  don't  kncf^^  what  you're  thinking  of,  but  /  know 
you're  fixing  to  kill  yourself.  You  are  no  more  fit  to  go  to 
Queechy  to-mon^ow  than  you  were  to  be  out  till  seven  o'clock 
this  evening  ;  and  if  you  saw  yourself  you  wouldn't  want  me  to 
say  any  more.  There  is  not  the  least  morsel  of  colour  in  your 
face,  and  you  look  as  if  yon  had  a  mind  to  get  rid  of  your  body 
tdtogether  as  fast  as  you  can !  You  want  to  be  in  bed  for  two 
days  running,  now  tms  minute." 

**  Thank  you,  dear  Mrs.  Pritchard,"  said  Fleda  smiling  ; — "  you 
are  very  careful  of  me  ;  but  I  must  go  home  to-morrow,  and  go 
to  bed  afterwards." 

The  housekeeper  looked  at  her  a  minute  in  silence,  and  then 
said,  "Don't,  dear  Miss  Fleda !" — with  an  energy  of  entreaty 
which  brought  the  tears  into  Fleda's  eyes.  But  she  persisted  in 
desiring  the  carriage  ;  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  silenced,  observing 
however  that  she  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  wasn't  able  to  go  after 
all.  Fleda  herself  was  not  without  a  doubt  on  the  subject  before 
the  evening  was  over.  The  reaction,  complete  now,  began  to 
make  itself  felt ;  and  morning  settled  the  question.  She  was  not 
able  even  to  rise  from  her  bed. 

The  housekeeper  was,  in  a  sort,  delighted,  and  Fleda  was  in 
too  passive  a  mood  of  body  and  mind  to  have  any  care  on  the 
subject.    The  agitation  of  the  past  days  had  given  way  to  an 
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absolute  quiet  that  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  ever  ruffle  it 
again,  and  this  feeling  was  seconded  by  the  extreme  prostration 
of  body.  She  was  a  mere  child  in  the  hands  of  her  nurse,  and 
had,  Mrs.  Pritchard  said,  "  if  she  wouldn't  mind  her  telling, — the 
sweetest  baby-face  that  ever  had  so  much  sense  belonging  to  it." 

The  morning  was  half  spent  in  dozing  slumbers,  when  Fleda 
heard  a  rush  of  footsteps,  much  lighter  and  sprightlier  than  good 
Mrs.  Pritchard's,  coming  up  the  stairs  and  pattering  along  the 
entry  to  her  room ;  and  with  little  ceremony  in  rushed  Florence 
and  Constance  Evelyn.  They  almost  smothered  Fleda  with  their 
delighted  caresses,  and  ran  so  hard  their  questions  about  her 
looks  and  her  illness,  that  she  was  weU-nigh  spared  the  trouble 
of  answering. 

"You horrid  little  creature!"  said  Constance, — "why  didn't 
you  come  straight  to  our  house  ?  just  think  of  the  injurious 
suspicions  you  have  exposed  us  to  ! — to  say  nothing  of  the  extent 
of  fiction  we  have  found  ourselves  obliged  to  execute.  I  didn't 
expect  it  of  you,  little  Queechy." 

Fleda  kept  her  pale  face  quiet  on  the  pillow,  and  only  smiled 
her  incredulous  curiosity. 

"  But  when  did  you  come  back,  Fleda  ?•'  said  Miss  Evelyn. 

"  We  should  never  have  known  a  breath  about  your  being; 
here,"  Constance  went  on.  "  We  were  sitting  last  night  in 
peaceful  unconsciousness  of  there  being  any  neglected  calls  upon 
our  friendship  in  the  vicinity,  when  Mr.  Carleton  came  in  and 
asked  for  you.  Imagine  our  horror ! — we  said  you  had  gone  out 
early  in  the  afternoon  and  had  not  returned." 

"  You  didn't  say  that !"  said  Fleda  colouring. 

"  And  he  remarked  at  some  length,"  said  Constance,  "  upon 
the  importance  of  yoimg  ladies  having  some  attendance  when 
they  are  out  late  in  the  ^ening,  and  that  you  in  particular  were 
s>ne  of  those  persons — he  didn't  say,  but  he  intimated,  of  a 
jlightly  volatile  disposition — whom  their  friends  ought  not  to 
jOse  sight  o£" 

"  But  what  brought  you  to  town  again,  Fleda  ?"  said  the  elder 
aster. 

"  What  makes  ypu  talk  so,  Constance  1 "  said  Fleda. 

"  I  haven't  told  you  the  half ! "  said  Constance  demurely. 
•  ^-  .And  then  mamma  excused  herself  as  well  as  she  could,  and  Mr. 
sJarleton  said  very  seriously  that  he  knew  there  was  a  great 
element  of  headstrongness  in  your  character — ^he  had  remarked 
it,  he  said,  when  you  were  arguing  with  Mr.  Stackpole." 

*•  Constance,  be  quiet ! "  said  her  sister.  "  WUl  you  tell  me^ 
Fleda,  what  you  have  come  to  town  for?  lam  dying  miih 
curiosity." 
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^  Then  it's  inordinate  curiosity,  and  ought  to  be  cheeked,  lao^ 
dear,*'  said  Fleda  smiling^ 

"TeUmeP 

"  I  came  to  take  care  of  some  business  that  could  not  veiy 
well  be  attended  to  at  a  distance/' 

"  Who  did  you  come  with  ? " 

"  One  of  our  Queecbj  neighbours  that  I  heard  was  coming  to 
New  York.** 

**  Wasn't  your  uncle  at  home  ? " 

^  Of  course  not.  If  he  had  been  there  would  have  been  no 
seed  of  my  stirring." 

"  But  was  there  nobody  else  to  do  it  but  you  1  ** 

**  Uncle  Orrin  away,  yon  know ;  and  dLarlton  down  at  his 
post — Fort  Hamilton,  is  HI — I  foiget  which  fort — he  is  fast 
fliere?" 

"  He  is  not  so  very  fast>"  said  Constance,  "  for  I  see  him  every 
now  and  then  in  Broadway  shouldering  Mr.  Thorn  instead  of  a 
musket ;  and  he  has  taken  \xp  the  disti^sssing  idea  that  it  is  part 
of  his  duty  to  oversee  the  progress  of  Florence's  worsted-work'— 
(Tve  made  over  that  horrid  thing  to  her,  Fleda)— or  else  his  pre- 
cision has  been  struck  with  the  anomaly  of  blue  stars  on  a  white 
ground,  and  he  is  studying  that,— I  don't  know  which, — and  sa 
every  few  nights  he  rushes  over  from  Governor's  Island,  or  some- 
where, to  prosecute  inquiries.  Mamma  is.  quite  concerned  about 
him — she  says  he  is  wearing  himself  out." 

The  mixture  of  amusement,  admiration,  and  affection,  with 
which  the  other  sister  lookedat  her  and  laughed  with  her  was  a 
pretty  thing  to  se& 

**  But  where  is  your  other  cousLo, — ^Hugh  1 "  said  Florence. 

"  He  was  not  w^ll." 

**  Where  is  yoiu*  uncle  I  *• 

**  He  win  be  at  home  toniay  I  expect;  and  so  should  I  have 
been — I  meant  to  be  there  as  soon  as  he  was, — ^but  I  found  this 
naoming  that  I  was  not  well  enough, — to  my  sorrow." 

"  You  were  not  going  alone ! " 

^  O  no — a  firiend  of  ours  was  goi^g  to-day." 

"  I  never  saw  anybody  with  so  many  friends! "  said  Florence. 
^  But  you  are  coming  to  us,  now,  Fleda.  How  soon  are  you  going 
to  get  up?" 

"  O  by  to-morrow,**  said  Fleda  smiling  ; — "but  I  had  better 
stay  where  I  am  the  little  while  I  shall  be  here— I  must  go  home 
the  first  minute  I  can  find  an  opportunity." 

"  But  you  sha'n't  find  an  opportunity  till  we've  had  you,"  said 
Constance.  "  Pm  going  to  bring  a  carriage  for  you  this  afternoon. 
I  could  bear  the  loss  of  yomr  friendship,  my  dear,  but  not  the 
peril  of  my  own  reputation.    Mr.  Carleton  is  under  the  impression 
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that  jovL  are  suffering  from  a  momentary  sucoession  of  funting 
fits,  and  if  we  were  to  leave  you  here  in  an  empty  house  to  como 
out  of  them  at  your  leisiure,  what  would  he  think  of  us  ?  ** 

What  would  he  think  l—Oh  world  !    Is  this  it  ? 

But  Fleda  was  not  able  to  be  moyed  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  it 
soon  appeared  that  nature  would  take  more  revenge  than  a  day^s 
sleep  for  the  rough  handling  she  had  had  the  x>ast  week.  Pleda 
could  not  rise  from  her  bed  the  next  morning ;  and  instead  of 
that  a  kind  of  nondescript  nervous  fever  set  in ;  nowise  dangerous 
but  very  wearying.  She  was  nevertheless  extremely  glad  of  it, 
for  it  would  serve  to  explain  to  all  her  friends  the  change  of  look 
which  had  astonished  them.  They  would  make  it  now  the  token 
of  coming,  not  of  past  eviL  The  rest  she  took  with  her  accus- 
^med  patience  and  quietness,  thankful  for  everything  after  the 
anxiety  and  the  relief  she  had  just  before  known. 

Dr.  Gregory  came  home  from  Philadelphia  in  the  height  of  her 
-attack,  and  aggravated  it  for  a  day  or  two  with  the  fear  of  his 
questioning.  But  Fleda  was  surprised  at  his  want  of  curiosity. 
He  asked  her  indeed  what  she  had  come  to  town  for,  "but  her 
whispered  answer  of  "  Business,"  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  for  he 
did  not  inquire  what  the  business  was.  He  did  ask  her  further- 
more what  had  made  her  get  sick  ;  but  this  time  he  was  satisfied 
more  easily  still  with  a  veiy  curious  sweet  smile  which  was  the 
utmost  reply  Fleda*s  wits  at  the  moment  could  froxne,  "  Well, 
get  well,"  said  he,  kissing  her  heartily  once  or  twice,  "and  I  won't 
-quarrel  with  you  about  it." 

The  getting  well  however  promised  to  be  a  leisurely  afiair. 
Dr.  Gregory  stayed  two  or  three  days,  and  then  went  on  to  Boston, 
leaving  Eleda  in  no  want  of  him. 

Mrs.  Pritchard  was  the  tenderest  and  carefuUest  of  nurses. 
The  Evelyns  did  everything  but  nurse  her.  They  sat  by  her, 
ialked  to  her,  made  her  laugh,  and  not  seldom  made  her  look 
sober  too,  with  their  wild  tales  of  the  world  and  the  world's 
doings.  But  they  were  indeed  very  afiectionate  and  kind,  and 
Fleda  loved  them  for  it.  If  they  wearied  her  sometimes  with 
their  talk,  it  was  a  change  from  the  weariness  of  fever  and  silence 
that  on  the  whole  was  useful. 

She  was  quieting  herself  one  morning,  as  well  as  she  could,  in 
the  midst  of  both,  lying  with  shut  eyes  against  her  pillow,  and 
trying  to  fix  her  mind  on  pleasant  things,  when  she  heard  Mrs. 
Pntchard  open  the  door  and  come  in.  She  knew  it  was  Mrs. 
Pritchard  so  she  didn't  move  nor  look.  But  in  a  moment^  the 
knowledge  that  Mrs.  Pritchard's  feet  had  stopped  just  by  the  bed, 
and  a  strange  sensation  of  something  delicious  saluting  her,  made 
her  open  her  eyes ;  when  they  lighted  upon  a  huge  bunch  of 
violets,  just  before  them,  and  in  most  friendly  neighbourhood 
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to  hep  nose.  Fleda  started  up,  and  her  "  Oh  ! "  fidrly  made  th» 
housekeeper  laugh  ;  it  was  the  veiy  quiatessenoe  of  gratification. 

"  Where  did  you  get  them  1 " 

*^  I  didn't  get  them  indeed.  Miss  Fleda,"  said  the  house- 
keeper gravely,  with  an  inmiense  amount  of  delighted  satis- 
fEiction. 

"  Delicious ! — Where  did  they  come  from  ? " 

"  Well  they  must  have  come  from  a  greenhouse,  or  hothouse, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  Miss  Fled% — these  things  don't  grow 
nowhere  out  o'  doors  at  this  time." 

Mrs.  Pritchard  guessed  Fleda  had  got  the  clue,  from  her  quick 
change  of  colour  and  falling  eye.  There  was  a  quick  little  smile 
too ;  and  **  How  kind  ! "  was  upon  the  end  of  Fleda's  tongue,  but 
it  never  got  any  further.  Her  eneraes,  so  far  as  expression  wa& 
concerned,  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  the  act  of  smelling.  Mrs. 
Pritchard  stood  by. 

**  They  must  be  put  in  water,"  said  Fleda^ — "  I  must  have  a. 
dish  for  them — Dear  Mrs.  Pritchard,  will  you  get  me  one  ? " 

The  housekeeper  went,  smiling  to  herse&.  The  dish  was- 
brought^  the  violets  placed  in  it,  and  a  little  table  at  Fleda's 
request  was  set  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  close  to  her  pillow,  for 
them  to  stand  upon.  And  Fleda  lay  on  her  pillow,  and  looked  at 
them. 

There  never  were  purer-breathed  flowers  than  those.  All  the 
pleasant  associations  of  Fleda's  life  seemed  to  hang  about  them, 
from  the  time  when  her  childish  eyes  had  first  made  acquaintance 
with  violets,  to  the  conversation  in  the  library  a  few  days  ago ; 
and  painful  things  stood  aloof ;  they  had  no  part.  The  freshness 
of  youth,  and  the  sweetness  of  spring-time,  and  all  the  kindly 
influences  which  had  ever  joined  with  both  to  bless  her,  came 
back  with  their  blessing  in  the  violets'  reminding  breath.  Fleda 
shut  her  eyes  and  she  felt  it ;  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  the 
little  double  blue  tl^ngs  smiled  at  her  good-humouredly,  and 
said,  "  Here  we  are — you  may  shut  them  again."  And  it  was 
curious  how  often  Flecui  gave  them  a  smile  back  as  she  did  so. 

Mrs.  Pritchard  thought  Fleda  lived  upon  the  violets  that  day 
rather  than  upon  food  and  medicine ;  or  at  least  she  said,  they 
agreed  remarkably  well  together.  And  the  next  day  it  was  much 
the  same. 

"  What  will  you  do  when  they  are  withered  1 "  she  said  that 
evening.    "  I  shall  have  to  see  and  get  some  more  for  you." 

"  0  they  will  last  a  great  while,"  said  Fleda  smiling. 

But  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Pritchard  came  into  her  room  with 
a  great  bunch  of  roses,  we  very  like  of  the  one  Fleda  had  had  at 
the  Evelyns'.  She  delivered  them  with  a  sort  of  silent  triumph, 
and  then  as  before  stood  by  to  enjoy  Fleda  and  the  flowers 
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together.  But  the  degree  of  Fleda's  wonderment,  pleasure,  and 
gratitude,  made  her  reception  of  them,  outwardly  at  least,  this 
time  rather  grave. 

"  You  may  throw  the  others  away  now,  Miss  Fleda,"  said  the 
housekeeper  smiling. 

«  Indeed  I  shaU  not !— " 

**  The  violets,  I  suppose,  is  all  gone,"  Mrs.  Pritchard  went  on ; 
*^  but  I  never  did  see  such  a  bunch  of  roses  as  that  since  I  lived 
anywhere. — They  have  made  a  rose  of  you,  Miss  Fleda." 

**  How  beautiful !— "  was  Fleda's  answer. 

"  Somebody— he  didn't  say  who— desired  to  know  particalarly 
how  Miss  Ringgan  was  to-day.'* 

"  Somebody  is  very  kind ! "  said  Fleda  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart    ^  But,  dear  Mrs.  Pritchard,  I  shall  want  another  dish.'' 

Somebody  was  kind,  she  thought  more  and  more  ;  for  there 
came  every  day  or  two  the  most  delicious  bouquetfi^  eveiy  day 
different  They  were  at  least  equal  in  their  soothmg  and  refresh- 
ing influences  to  all  the  efforts  of  all  the  Evelyns  and  Mrs. 
Pritchard  put  together.  There  never  came  any  name  with  them, 
and  there  never  was  any  need.  Those  bunches  of  flowers  certainly 
had  a  phyedognomy ;  and  to  fleda  were  (not  the  flowers  but  the 
choosing,  cutting,  and  putting  of  them  together)  the  embodiment 
of  an  amount  of  grace,  refln^  feeling,  generosity,  and  kindness, 
that  her  imagination  never  thought  of  in  connexion  with  but  one 
person.  And  his  kindness  was  answered,  perhaps  Mrs.  Pritchard 
better  than  Fleda  guessed  how  weD,  from  the  delighted*colour 
and  sparkle  of  the  eye  with  which  every  fr'esh  arrival  was  greeted 
as  it  wjJked  into  her  room.  By  Meda's  order  the  bouquets  were 
invariablv  put  out  of  sight  before  the  Evelyns  made  their  first 
visit  in  the  morning,  and  not  brought  out  again  tiU  all  danger  of 
seeing  them  any  more  for  the  day  was  past  The  regular  coming 
of  these  floral  messengers  confirmed  Mrs.  Pritchard  in  her  myste- 
rious surmises  about  fleda,  which  were  still  farther  strengthened 
by  this  incomprehensible  order ;  and  at  last  she  got  so  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing  that  if  she  heard  an  untimely  ring  at  the  door 
sne  would  catch  up  a  glass  of  flowers  and  run  as  if  they  had  been 
contraband,  without  a  word  from  anybody. 

The  Evelyns  wrote  to  Mrs.  Rossitur,  by  Fleda's  desire,  so  as 
not  to  alarm  her ;  merely  saying  that  Fleda  was  not  c[uite  well, 
and  that  they  meant  to  keep  her  a  little  while  to  recruit  herself ; 
and  that  Mrs.  Rossitur  must  send  her  some  clothes.  Tins  last 
clause  was  the  particular  addition  of  Constance. 

The  fever  lasted  a  fortnight,  and  then  went  off  by  degrees, 
leaving  her  with  a  very  smaU  portion  of  her  ordinary  strength. 
Fleda  was  to  go  to  the  Evelyns  as  soon  as  she  could  bear  it ;  at 
present  she  was  only  able  to  come  down  to  the  httle  back  parlour 
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and  sit  in  tHe  docior^s  arm-chaiif,  and  eat  jelly,  and  sleep,  «tnd 
look  at  Constance^  and  when  Con&tance  was  not  there  look  at 
her  flowers.  She  could  hardly  bear  a  book  ^  yet.  She  hadn*t  a 
bit  of  colour  in  her  face,  Mrs.  Pritchard  said,  but  she  looked 
better  than  when  she  came  to  town ;  and  to  herself  the  good 
housekeeper  added,  that  she  looked  happier  too.  No  doubt  that 
was  true.  Medals  principal  feeling,  ever  since  she  lay  down  in 
her  bed,  had  been  thankfulness ;  and  now  that  the  ease  of  re- 
turning health  was  joined  to  this  feeling,  her  face  with  all  its  ; 
subdued  gravity  was  as  untroubled  in  its  expression  as  the  faces  | 
of  her  flowers.  ft 

She  was  disagreeably  surprised  one  day,  after  she  had  been 
two  or  three  days  downnstairs,  by  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Thorn.  In 
her  well-grounded  dread  of  seeing  one  person  Fleda  had  given 
strict  orders  that  no  gentleman  should  be  admitted;  she  had 
not  counted  upon  this  invasion.  Mrs.  Thorn  had  always  been 
extremely  kind  to  her,  but  though  Fleda  gave  her  credit  for 
thorough  good-heartedness,  and  a  true  liking  for  herself,  she  could 
not  disconnect  her  attentions  from  another  thought,  and  there- 
fore always  wished  them  away ;  and  never  had  her  kind  i^e 
been  more  thoroughly  disagreeable  to  Fleda  than  when  it  made 
its  appearance  in  the  doctor's  httle  back  parlour  on  this  occisision. 
With  even  more  than  her  usual  fondness,  or  Fleda*s  excited 
imagination  fancied  so,  Mrs.  Thorn  lavished  caresses  upon  her, 
and  finallv  besought  her  to  go  out  and  take  the  air  in  her  car- 
nage. Fleda  tried  most  earnestly  to  get  rid  of  this  invitation, 
and  was  gently  unpersuadable,  till  the  Lady  at  last  was  brought  to 
promise  that  she  should  see  no  oreature  during  the  drive  but 
^ersel£  An  ominous  promise!  but  Fleda  did  not  know  any 
longer  how  to  refuse  without  hurting  a  person  for  whom  she  had 
really  a  grateful  regard.  So  she  went.  And  doubted  afterwards 
exceedingly  whether  she  had  done  well. 

She  took  special  good  care  to  see  nobody  again  till  she  went  : 
to  the  £velyns.  But  then  precautions  were  at  an  end.  It  was  no  « 
longer  possible  to  keep  herself  shut  up.  She  had  cause,  poor  . 
child,  the  very  flrst  night  of  her  coming,  to  wish  herself  back  again.    ' 

"Biis  first  evening  she  would  fain  have  pleaded  weakness  as 
her  excuse  and  gone  to  her  room,  but  Constance  laid  violent        ^ 
hands  on  her  and  insisted  that  she  should  stay  at  least  a  little 
while  with  them.    And  she  seemed  fated  to  see  all  her  friends  in       « 
a  bevy.    First  came  Charlton ;  then  foDowed  the  Decaturs,  whom      \ 
she  knew  and  liked  very  well,  and  engrossed  her,  happily  before 
her  cousin  had  time  to  make  any  inquiries ;  then  came  mr.  Carle- 
ton;  then  Mr.  Stackpole.    Then  Mr.  Thorn,  in  expectation  of 
whom  Fleda's  breath  had  been  coming  and  going  painfully  all  the 
evening.    She  oould  not  meet  him  without  a  strange  mixture  of 
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embarrassment  and  confusion  with  the  gratitude  she  wished  to 
express,  an  embarrassment  not  at  all  lessened  by  the  air  of  h&ppy 
oonfidence  with  which  he  came  forward  to  her.  It  carried  an  in- 
timation that  almost  took  awa^  the  little  strength  she  had.  And 
if  anvtiiing  could  have  made  his  presence  more  intolerable,  it  was 
the  feeling  she  could  not  get  rid  of  that  it  was  the  cause  why  Mr. 
Oarleton  did  not  come  near  her  again ;  though  she  prolonged  her 
stay  in  the  drawing-room  in  the  hope  that  he  would.  It  proved 
to  be  for  Mr.  Thorn's  benefit  alone. 

'^  Well,  you  stayed  all  the  evening  after  aU,"  said  Constance  as 
they  were  going  up-stairs. 

"  Yes — I  wish  1  hadn't^"  said  Fleda.  "  I  wonder  when  I  shall 
be  likely  to  find  a  chance  of  getting  back  to  Queechy." 

"  You're  not  fit  yet,  so  you  needn't  trouble  yourself  about  it^" 
said  Constance.    **  We'll  find  you  plenty  of  choices." 

Fleda  could  not  think  of  Mr.  Thorn  without  trembling.  His 
manner  meant — so  much  more  than  it  had  any  right,  or  than  she 
had  counted  upon.  He  seemed — she  pressed  her  hands  upon  her 
face  to  get  rid  of  the  impression—he  seemed  to  take  for  granted 
precisely  that  which  she  had  refused  to  admit ;  he  seemed  to 
reckon  as  paid  for  that  which  she  had  declined  to  set  a  price  upon. 
Her  uncle's  words  and  manner  came  up  in  her  memory.  She 
coidd  see  nothing  best  to  do  but  to  get  home  as  fast  as  possible. 
She  had  no  one  here  to  fall  back  upon.  Again  that  vision  of 
father  and  mother  and  grandfather  fiitted  across  her  fancy ;  and 
though  Fleda's  heart  ended  by  resting  down  on  that  foundation  to 
which  it  always  recurred,  it  rested  with  a  great  many  tears. 

For  several  days  she  denied  hei-self  absolutely  to  morning 
visitors  of  every  kind.    But  she  could  not  entirely  absent  herself^ 
from  the  drawing-room  in  the  evening  ;  and  whenever  the  family 
were  at  home  there  was  a  regular  levee.    Mr.  Thorn  could  not  be 
V.   avoided  then.    He  was  always  there,  and  always  with  that  same 
L'   look  and  manner  of  satisfied  confidence.    Fleda  was  as  grave,  as 
*    silent,  as  reserved,  as  she  could  possibly  be  and  not  be  rude ;  but 
]    he  seemed  to  take  it  in  excellent  good  part,  as  being  half  indis- 
position and  half  timidity.    Fleda  set  her  face  earnestly  towards 
home,  and  pressed  Mrs.  Evelyn  to  find  her  an  opportimity,  weak 
or  strong,  of  going  there ;  but  for  those  days  as  yet  none  pre- 
sented itself. 

Mr.  Carleton  was  at  the  house  almost  as  often  as  Mr.  Thorn, 
seldom  staying  so  long  however,  and  never  having  anymore  to  do 
with  Fleda  than  he  had  that  first  evening.  Whenever  he  did 
come  in  contact  with  her,  he  was,  she  thougbt,  as  grave  as  he  was 
graceful  That  was  to  be  sure  his  common  manner  in  company, 
yet  she  could  not  help  thinking  theie  was  some  difference  since 
the  walk  they  had  taken  together,  smd  it  grieved  her. 
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i  CHAPTER  XMV. 

"^  fbe  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men 

Gang  aft  agley. 

BVBMt. 

AXTER  a  few  days  Charlton  verified  what  Constance  had  said 
about  his  not  being  YQxjfast  at  Fort  Hamilton,  by  coming  again 
to  see  them  one  morning.  Fleda  asked  him  if  he  could  not  get 
another  furlough  to  go  with  her  home,  but  he  declared  he  was 
just  spending  one  wmch  was  near  out ;  and  he  could  not  hope  for 
a  third  in  some  time  ;  he  must  be  back  at  his  post  by  the  day 
after  to-morrow. 

"  When  do  you  want  to  go,  coz  V* 

"  I  would  to-morrow,  if  I  had  anybody  to  go  with  me,"  said 
Fleda  sighing. 

"  No  you  wouldn't^"  said  Constance, — ^**you  are  well  enough  to 
go  out  now,  and  you  forget  we  are  all  to  make  Mrs.  Thorn  happy 
to-morrow  night." 

"  I  am  not "  said  Fleda. 

"Not?  you  can't  help  yourself;  you  must;  you  said  you 
would." 

"  I  did  not  indeed." 

"  Well  then  I  said  it  for  you,  and  that  will  do  just  as  well. 
.  Why,  my  dear,  if  you  don't— just  think  I — ^the  Thorns  will  be  in  a 
:  state — I  should  prefer  to  go  through  a  hedge  of  any  description 
!  rather  than  meet  the  trying  demonstrations  which  will  encounter 
!  me  on  every  side." 

"  I  am  going  to  Mrs.  Decatur's,"  said  Fleda ;— "she  invited  me 
first,  and  I  owe  it  to  her,  i^e  has  asked  me  so  often  and  so 
kindly." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  you'd  enjoy  yourself  there,"  said  Florence ; 
"  they  don't  talk  a  bit  of  Engli^  these  nights.  If  I  was  going, 
my  dear,  I  would  act  as  your  interpreter,  but  my  destiny  lies  in 
another  direction." 

"  If  I  cannot  make  anybody  understand  my  French  I  will  get 
somebody  to  condescend  to  my  English,"  said  Fleda. 
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^'Whj  do  you  talk  French  V*  was  the  instant  question  from 
both  mouths. 

"  Unless  she  has  forgotten  herself  strangely,"  said  Charlton. 
"  Talk !  she  will  talk  to  anybody's  satisfaction — that  happens  to 
differ  from  her ;  and  I  think  her  tongue  cares  very  little  which 
language  it  wags  in.  There  is  no  danger  about  Fleda*s  enjoying 
herself,  where  people  are  talking." 

Fleda  laughed  at  him,  and  the  Evelyns  rather  stared  at  them 
both. 

"  But  we  are  aU  going  to  Mrs.  Thorn's  ?  you  can't  go  alone  ?" 

"  I  will  make  Charlton  take  me,"  said  Fleda, — "  or  rather  I 
will  take  him,  if  he  will  let  me.  Will  you,  Charlton  ?  will  you 
take  care  of  me  to  Mrs.  Decatur  s  to-morrow  night  ?" 

^  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  my  dear  coz,  but  I  have  another 
engagement  in  the  course  of  the  evening." 

**  O  that  is  nothing,"  said  Fleda  ; — ^**  if  you  will  only  go  with 
me,  that  is  all  I  care  for.  You  needn't  stay  but  ten  minutes.  And 
you  can  call  for  me,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  Evdyns,-^''  as  you 
come  back  from  Mrs.  Thorn's." 

To  this  no  objection  oould  be  made,  and  the  ensuing  raillery 
Fleda  bore  with  steadiness  at  least  if  not  with  coolness ;  for 
Charlton  heard  it,  and  she  waS  distressed. 

She  went  to  Mrs.  Decatur^s  the  next  evening  in  greater  elation 
of  spirits  than  she  had  known  since  she  left  her  uncle's ;  de- 
lighted to  be  missing  from  the  party  at  Mrs.  Thorn's,  and  hoping 
tmit  Mr.  Lewis  would  be  satisfied  with  this  very  plain  hint  of  her 
mind.  A  little  pleased  too  to  feel  quite  free,  alone  from  too 
friendly  eyes  and  ears  that  had  too  lively  a  concern  in  her  say- 
ings and  aoings.  She  did  not  in  the  least  care  about  going  to 
Mrs.  Decatur's  ;  her  joy  was  that  she  was  not  at  the  other  place. 
But  there  never  was  elation  so  outwardly  quiet.  Nobody  would 
have  suspected  its  existence. 

The  evening  was  near  half  over  when  Mr.  Carleton  came 
in.  Fleda  had  half  hoped  he  would  be  there,  and  now  imme- 
diately hoped  she  might  have  a  chance  to  see  him  alone  and  to 
thank  him  for  his  flowers ;  she  had  not  been  able  to  do  thai 
yet.  He  presently  came  up  to  speak  to  her,  just  as  Charlton, 
who  had  found  attraction  enough  to  keep  him  so  long,  came  to  tell 
her  he  was  going. 

"  You  are  looking  better,"  said  the  former,  as  gravely  as  ever, 
but  with  an  eye  of  serious  interest  that  made  the  words 
something. 

"  I  am  better,"  said  Fleda  gratefully. 
fe-     "  So  much  better  that  she  is  in  a  hurry  to  make  herself  worse 
yets'nher  cousin.    "  Mr.  Carleton,  you  are  a  professor  of  medicine 
the  waLr^), — ^I  have  an  indistinct  impression  of  your  having  on# 
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prescribed  a  ride  on  horseback  for  somebody; — wouldn't  you 
recommend  some  measure  of  prudence  to  her  consideration  2 '' 

"  In  general,"  Mr.  Carleton  answered  gravely  ;  "  but  in  the 
present  case  I  could  not  venture  upon  any  special  prescription, 
Capt.  Bossitur." 

"  As  for  instance,  that  she  should  remain  in  New  York  till 
she  is  fit  to  leave  it  ? — By  the  way,  what  brought  you  here  again 
in  such  a  hurry,  Tleda  ?    I  haven't  heard  that  yei'^ 

The  question  was  rather  sudden.  Heda  was  a  little  tskezx 
by  surprise  ;  her  face  showed  some  pain  and  confusion  both.  Mr. 
Carleton  prevented  her  answer,  she  could  not  tell  whether  with 


"  What  imprudence  do  you  chaige  your  cousin  with,  Capt. 
Bsssitur?" 

"  Why  she  is  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  back  to  Queechy,  before 
she  is  able  to  go  anywhere— begging  me  to  find  an  escort  for  her. 
It  is  lucky  I  can't.  I  didn't  know  I  ever  should  be  glad  to  be 
*  posted  up '  in  this  fashion,  but  I  am." 

"You  have  not  sought  very  far,  Capt.  Bossitur,"  said  the 
voice  of  Thorn  behind  him.  "  Here  is  one  that  will  be  very  happy 
to  attend  Miss  Fleda^  whenever  she  pleases." 

Fleda's  shocked  start  and  change  of  countenance  was  seen  by 
more  eyes  thim  one  pair.  Thorn's  fcU,  and  a  shade  crossed  his 
countenance  too,  for  an  instant,  that  ileda's  vision  was  too 
dazzled  to  see.    Mr.  Carleton  moved  away. 

"  Why  are  tfou  going  to  Queechy  ? "  said  Charlton  astonished. 

His  fnend  was  ^ent  a  moment,  perhaps  for  want  of  power 
to  speak.    Fleda  dared  not  look  at  him. 

"  It  is  not  impossible, — unless  this  lady  forbid  me.  I  am  not 
a  fixture." 

"  But  what  brought  you  here,  man,  to  oflfer  your  services  1 " 
said  Charlton; — "most  ungallantly  leaving  so  many  pairs  of 
bright  eyes  to  shine  upon  your  absence." 

"  Mr.  Thorn  will  not  find  himself  in  darkness  here,  Capt. 
Bossitur,"  said  Mrs.  Decatur. 

"  It's  my  opinion  he  ought,  ma'am,"  said  Charlton. 

"It  is  my  opinion  every  man  ought,  who  makes  his  de- 
pendence on  gleams  of  sunshine,"  said  Mr.  Thorn  rather  cynically. 
**  I  cannot  say  I  was  thinking  of  brightness  before  or  behind  me." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Charlton  ; — "  you  don't  look  as  if 
you  had  seen  any  in  a  good  while." 

"  A  light  goes  out  every  now  and  then,"  said  Thorn,  "  and  it 
takes  one's  eyes  some  time  to  get  accustomed  to  it.  What  a  sin- 
gular world  we  live  in,  Mrs.  Decatur  ! " 

"  That  is  so  new  an  idea,"  said  the  lady  laughing, "  that  I  must 
request  an  explanation." 
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"  What  new  ezpenence  of  its  singularity  has  your  wisdom 
made  ?  '*  said  his  fnend.  "  I  thought  you  and  the  world  knew 
each  other's  &ces  pretty  well  before.*' 

"  Then  you  have  not  heard  the  news  1 " 

«  What  news  ?" 

^  Hum — ^I  suppose  it  is  not  about  yeV'  said  Thorn  composedly. 
**  No— you  haven't  heard  it." 

**  But  what,  man  ]"  said  Charlton, — "  let's  hear  your  news,  for 
I  must  be  o£" 

"  Why — ^but  it  is  no  more  than  rumour  yet— but  it  is  said 
''hat  strange  things  are  coming  to  light  about  a  name  that  used 
to  be  held  in  very  high  respect." 

« In  this  city  r' 

"  In  this  city  ?  —  yes  —  it  is  said  proceedings  are  afoot 
against  one  of  our  olaest  citizens,  on  charge  of  a  very  grave 
offence." 

**  Who  ? — and  what  offence  ?  what  do  you  mean  1 " 

*'  Is  it  a  secret,  Mr.  Thorn  ? "  said  Mrs.  Decatur. 

"  If  you  have  not  heard,  perhaps  it  is  as  well  not  to  mention 
names  too  soon  ; — if  it  comes  out  it  will  be  all  over  directly  ; 
possibly  the  family  may  hush  it  up,  and  in  that  case  the  less  said 
the  better ;  but  those  have  it  in  hand  that  will  not  let  it  slip 
through  their  jBingers." 

Mre.  Decatur  turned  away,  saying  "  How  shocking  such  things 
were ;"  and  Thorn  with  a  smile  which  did  not  however  light 
up  his  face,  said, 

"  You  may  be  off,  Charlton,  with  no  concern  for  the  bright 
eyes  you  leave  behind  you — I  will  endeavour  to  atone  for  my 
negligence  elsewhere  by  my  mindfulness  of  them." 

"Don't  excuse  you,"  said  Charlton  ; — ^but  his  eye  catching  at 

the  moment  another  attraction  opposite  in  the  form  of  man  or 

woman,  instead  of  quitting  the  room  he  leisurely  crossed  it  to 

%  speak  to  the  new-comer ;  and  Thorn  with  an  entire  change  of 

j   look  and  manner  pressed  forward  and  offered  his  arm  to  Fled  a, 

I   who  was  looking  perfectly  White.    If  his  words  had  needed  any 

?   commentary  it  was  given  by  his  eye  as  it  met  hers  in  speaking 

the  last  sentence  to  Mrs.  Decatur.    No  one  was  near  whom  she 

knew  and  Mr.  Thorn  led  her  out  to  a  little  back  room  whore  the 

gentlemen  had  thrown  off  their  cloaks,  where  the  air  was  fresher, 

and  placing  her  on  a  seat  stood  waiting  before,  her  till  she  could 

speak  to  him. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Thorn  1"  Fleda  looked  as  much  as 
said,  when  she  could  meet  his  face. 

"  I  may  rather  ask  you  what  you  mean,  Miss  Fleda,**  he 
answered  gravely. 

Fleda  drew  breath  painfully. 
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*  I  mean  notMng,"  she  said  lowering  her  head  again,—"  I 
haye  done  nothing — '' 

"  Did  YOU  think  I  meant  nothing  when  I  agreed  to  do  all  you 
wished  r 

^  I  thought  you  said  you  would  do  it  freely,'*  she  said,  with  a 
tone  of  voice  that  might  have  touched  anybody,  there  was  such 
a  sinking  of  heart  in  it. 

**  Didn't  you  understand  me  1" 

"  And  is  it  all  over  now  1"  said  Fleda  after  a  pause. 

"  Not  yet — but  it  soon  may  be.  A  weak  hand  may  stop  it 
now, — ^it  will  soon  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  strongest.** 

"  And  what  becomes  of  your  promise  that  it  should  no  more 
be  heard  of  ?**  said  Fleda,  looking  up  at  him  with  a  colourless 
face,  but  eyes  that  put  the  question  forcibly  nevertheless. 

"  Is  any  promise  bound  to  stand  without  its  conditions  V* 

•"  I  made  no  conditions,**  said  Fleda  quickly. 

"Forgive  me, — but  did  you  not  permit  me  to  understand 
them  r* 

"  No !— or  if  I  did  I  could  not  help  it.** 

"  Did  you  say  that  you  wished  to  help  it  ?**  said  he  gently. 

"  I  must  say  so  now,  then,  Mr.  Thorn,**  said  Fleda,  with- 
drawing the  hand  he  had  taken ; — "  I  did  not  mean  or  wish  you 
to  think  so,  but  I  was  too  ill  to  speak — ahnost  to  know  what  I 
did — It  was  not  my  fault — ^** 

"  You  do  not  make  it  mine,  that  I  chose  such  a  time,  selfishly, 
I  grant,  to  draw  from  your  hps  the  words  that  are  more  to  mo 
than  life  1** 

"Cannot  you  be  generous?'*— /or  once,  she  was  very  near 
saying. 

"  Where  you  are  concerned,  I  do  not  know  how.'* 

Fleda  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  bowed  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

"  May  I  not  ask  that  question  of  you  ?**  said  he,  bending 
down  and  endeavouring  to  remove  them  ;  —  "  will  you  not  say— 
or  look— that  word  that  will  make  others  happy  beside  me  ?** 

"  I  cannot,  sir.** 

"  Not  for  their  sakes  ?**  he  said  calmly. 

"  Can  you  ask  me  to  do  for  theirs  what  I  would  not  for  my 
own?** 

"  Yes — for  mine,'*  he  said,  with  a  meaning  deliberatencss. 

Fleda  was  silent,  with  a  face  of  white  deteimination. 

"  It  will  be  beyond  eluding^  as  beyond  recall,  the  second  time. 
I  may  seem  selfish — I  am  selfish — but,  dear  Miss  Ringgan,  you 
do  not  see  all, — you  who  make  me  so  can  make  me  anything 
else  with  a  touch  of  your  hand — it  is  selfishness  that  would  be 
bound  to  your  happiness,  if  you  did  but  intrust  it  to  me." 
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Fleda  neither  spoke  nor  looked  at  liim  and  rose  up  from  her 
chair. 

"  Is  this  yowr  generosity  1"  he  said,  pointedly  though  gently. 

**  That  is  not  the  question  now,  sir,"  saia  Meda^  who  was 
trembling  painfully.    **  I  cannot  do  evil  that  good  may  come." 

"  But  eviir^  said  he  detaining  her, — ^^'what  evil  do  I  ask  of 
you  1 — to  remove  evil,  I  do.** 

Fleda  clasped  her  hands,  but  answered  cahnlv^ 

**  I  cannot  make  any  pretences,  sir;— I  cannot  promiso  to  give 
what  is  not  in  my  power." 

**  In  whose  ^wer  then  1"  said  he  quickly. 

A  feeling  of  indignation  came  to  Fleda's  aid,  and  she  turned 
away.    But  he  stopped  her  stilL 

"  Do  you  think  I  do  not  understand  ?"  he  said  with  a  covert 
sneer  that  had  the  keenness  and  hardness^  and  the  brightness,  of 
steel. 

"  /do  not,  sir,"  said  Fleda. 

"Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  whom  you  came  here  to 
meet  ?" 

Fleda's  glance  of  reproach  was  a  most  innocent  one,  but  it  did 
not  check  him. 

"  Haa  that  fellow  renewed  his  old  admiration  of  you  1"  he 
went  on  in  the  same  tone. 

"  Do  not  make  me  desire  his  old  protection,"  said  Fleda,  her 
gentle  face  roused  to  a  flush  of  displeasure. 

"Protection!"  said  Charlton  coming  in, — "who  wants  pro- 
tection? here  it  is  —  protection  from  what?  my  old  friend 
Lewis?  what  the  deuce  does  this  lady  want  of  protection^ 
Mr.  Thorn  ?" 

It  was  plain  enough  that  Fleda  wanted  i1^  from  the  way  she 
was  drooping  upon  his  arm. 

"  You  may  ask  the  lady  herself,"  said  Thorn,  in  the  same  tone 
he  had  before  used ; — ^^  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  her  spokes- 
man." 

"  She  don't  need  one,"  said  Charlton, — ^"I  addressed  myself  to 
you — speak  for  yourself,  man." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  her  pleasure  I  should,"  said 
Thorn.  "  Shall  I  tell  this  gentleman,  MiIbs  Kinggan,  who  needs 
protection,  and  from  what  ? — ^" 

Fleda  raised  her  head,  and  putting  her  hand  on  his  arm  looked 
a  concentration  of  entreaty — lips  were  sealed. 

"  WiU  you  give  me,"  said  he  gently  taking  the  hand  in  his 
own,  "  your  sign-manual  for  Capt.  Kossitur's  security  ?  It  is  not 
too  late. — ^Ask  it  of  her,  sir !" 

"What  does  this  mean?"  said  Charlton  looking  from  his 
cousin  to  his  friend. 
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''  You  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  sir,  just  so  soon  as 
I  find  it  conveni^it," 

"  I  will  have  a  few  words  with  you  on  this  subject,  my  fine 
fellow/'  said  Capt.  Rossitur,  as  the  other  was  preparing  to  leave 
the  room. 

"  You  had  better  speak  to  somebody  else,"  said  Thorn.  '*  But 
I  am  ready." 

Charlton  muttered  an  imprecation  upon  his  absurdity,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  Fleda,  who  needed  it.  And  yet  desired 
anything  else.  For  a  moment  she  had  an  excuse  for  not  answer- 
ing his  questions  in  her  inability ;  and  then  opportunely  Mrs. 
Decatur  came  in  to  look  after  her  ;  and  she  was  followed  by  her 
daughter.  Fleda  roused  all  her  powers  to  conceal  and  command 
her  feelings  ;  rallied  herself;  said  she  had  been  a  little  weak  and 
faint ;  dra^  water,  and  declared  herself  able  to  go  back  into  the 
drawing-room.  To  go  home  would  have  been  her  utmost  desire, 
but  at  the  instant  her  energies  were  all  bent  to  the  one  point  of 

Eutting  back  thought  and  keeping  off  suspicion.  And  in  the  first 
urry  and  bewilderment  of  distress  the  dread  of  finding  herself 
alone  with  Charlton  till  she  had  had  time  to  collect  her  thoughts 
would  of  itself  have  been  enough  to  prevent  her  accepting  the 
proposal 

She  entered  the  drawing-room  again  on  Mrs.  Decatur's  arm, 
and  had  stood  a  few  minutes  talking  or  listening,  with  that  same 
concentration  of  all  her  faculties  upon  the  efibrt  to  bear  up  out- 
wardly, when  Charlton  came  up  to  ask  if  he  should  leave  her. 
Fleda  made  no  objection,  and  he  was  out  of  her  sight,  far  enough 
to  be  beyond  reach  or  recall,  when  it  suddenly  struck  her  that 
she  ought  not  to  have  let  him  go  without  speaking  to  him, — 
without  entreating  him  to  see  her  in  the  morning  before  he  saw 
Thorn.    The  sickness  of  this  new  apprehension  was  too  much  for 
poor  Fleda's  power  of  keeping  up.    She  quietly  drew  her  arm 
from  Mrs.  Decatur's,  saying  that  she  would  sit  down ;  and  sought 
out  a  place  for  herself  apart  from  the  rest  by  an  engraving  stand ;  » 
where  for  a  little  while,  not  to  seem  unoccupied,  she  turned  over  ; 
print  after  print  that  she  did  not  see.    Even  that  effort  failed  at  i 
last ;  and  she  sat  gazing  at  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  bright-   j 
faced  children,  and  feelmg  as  if  in  herself  the  tides  of  life  were 
setting  back  upon  their  fountain  preparatory  to  being  still  for 
ever.    She  became  sensible  that  some  one  was  standing  beside 
the  engravings,  and  looked  up  at  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  Are  you  ill  ]"  he  said,  very  gently  and  tenderly. 
The  answer  was  a  quick  motion  of  Fleda's  hand  to  her  head, 
speaking  sudden  pain,  and  perhaps  sudden  difficulty  of  self-com- 
mand.     She  did  not  speak 
"  Will  you  have  anything?*' 
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A  whispered  "no." 

"Woultt  you  like  to  return  to  Mrs.  Evelyn's? — I  have  a 
carriage  here. 

With  a  look  of  relief  that  seemed  to  welcome  him  as  her  good 
angel,  Fleda  instantly  rose  up,  and  took  the  arm  he  offered  her. 
She  would  have  hastened  from  the  room  then,  but  he  gentiy 
checked  her  pace ;  and  Fleda  was  immediately  grateful  for  the 
quiet  and  perfect  shielding  from  observation  that  his  maimer 
secured  her.  He  went  with  her  up  the  stairs,  and  to  the  very  door 
of  the  dressinff-room.  There  Fleda  hurried  on  her  shoes  and  muf- 
flers in  tremming  fear  that  some  one  might  come  and  find  her ; 
gained  Mr.  Carleton's  arm  again,  and  was  placed  in  the  carriage. 

The  drive  was  in  perfect  silence,  and  Fleda's  agony  deepened 
and  strengthened  with  every  minute.  She  had  freedom  to  think, 
and  thought  did  but  carry  a  torch  into  chamber  after  chamber  of 
misery.  There  seemed  nothing  to  be  done.  She  could  not  get 
hold  of  Charlton;  and  if  she  could?  — Nothing  could  be  less 
amenable  than  his  passions  to  her  gentle  restraints.  Mr.  Thorn 
was  still  less  approachable  or  manageable,  except  in  one  way, 
that  she  did  not  even  think  of.  His  insinuations  about  ^Ir. 
Carleton  did  not  leave  even  a  tinge  of  embarrassment  upon  her 
mind,  they  were  cast  from  her  as  insulting  absurdities,  which  she 
could  not  think  of  a  second  time  without  shame. 

The  carnage  rolled  on  with  them  a  long  time  without  a  word 
being  said.  Mr.  Carleton  knew  that  she  was  not  weeping  nor 
faint.  But  as  the  light  of  the  lamps  was  now  and  then  cast 
within  the  carriage  he  saw  that  her  face  looked  ghastly  ;  and  he 
saw  too  that  its  expression  was  not  of  a  quiet  sinking  under  sor- 
row, nor  of  an  endeavour  to  bear  up  against  it,  but  a  wild  search- 
ing gaze  into  the  darkness  of  pombilities.  They  had  near  reached 
Mrs.  Evelyn's. 

''  I  cannot  see  you  so,"  he  said,  gently  touching  the  hand 
which  lay  listlessly  beside  him.    "  You  are  ill !" 

Again  the  same  motion  of  the  other  hand  to  her  face,  the 
quick  token  of  great  pain  suddenly  stirred. 

"  For  the  s^e  of  old  times,  let  me  ask,"  said  he, "  can  nothing 
be  done  ?" 

Those  very  gentle  and  delicate  tones  of  sympathy  and  kindness 
were  too  much  to  bear.  The  hand  was  snatched  away  to  be 
pressed  to  her  face.  Oh  that  those  old  times  were  back  again, 
and  she  a  child  that  could  ask  his  protection !  — No  one  to  give  it 
now. 

He  was  silent  a  moment.  Fleda's  head  bowed  beneath  the 
mental  pressure. 

"  Has  Dr.  Gregory  returned  1" 

The  negative  answer  was  followed  by  a  half-uttered  exclanui- 
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tion  of  longing, — cbcckad  midway,  but  sufficient!/ expressive  or 
her  want. 

"  Do  you  trust  me  1"  he  said  after  another  second  of  pausing. 

"  Perfectly  V*  said  Fleda  amidst  her  tears,  too  much  excited 
to  know  what  she  was  saying,  and  in  her  simplicity  hall*  forget- 
ting that  she  was  not  a  child  still ; — "  more  than  any  one  in  the 
world!" 

The  few  words  he  had  spoken,  and  the  manner  of  them,  had 
curiously  borne  her  back  years  in  a  minute ;  she  seemed  to  be 
under  his  care  more  than  for  the  drive  home.  He  did  not  speak 
again  for  a  minute ;  when  he  did  his  tone  was  very  quiet  and 
lower  than  before. 

"  Give  me  what  a  friend  can  have  in  charge  to  do  for  you,  and 
it  shall  be  done." 

Fleda  raised  her  head  and  looked  out  of  the  window  in  a 
silence  of  doubt.    The  carriage  stopped  at  Mra.  Evelyn's. 

i'  l^'^t  now,"  said  Mx.  Carleton,  as  the  servant  was  about  to 
open  the  door ;— «  drive  roun  J  tLC  q^aro-tiU  I  «feak  toyou." 

Fleda  was  motionless  and  almost  breathless  Witn  uuJC.  J!}^^7* 
If  Charlton  could  be  hindered  from  meeting  Mr.  Thorn  —  But 
how  could  Mr.  Carleton  effect  it  ? — But  there  was  that  in  him  or 
in  his  manner  which  invariably  created  confidence  in  his  ability, 
or  fear  of  it,  even  in  strangers ;  and  how  much  more  in  her  who 
had  a  childish  but  very  clear  recollection  of  several  points  in  his 
character  which  confirmed  the  feelin|^.  And  might  not  something 
be  done,  through  his  means,  to  facihtate  her  \mcle*3  escape  ?  of 
whom  she  sAmed  to  herself  now  the  betrayer. — But  to  tell  him 
the  story ! — a  person  of  his  high  nice  notions  of  character — ^what 
a  distance  it  would  put  even  between  his  friendship  and  her,— • 
but  that  thought  was  banished  instantly,  with  one  glance  at  Mr. 
Thom*s  impu^tion  of  ungenerousness.  To  sacrifice  herself  to 
htm  would  not  have  been  generosity,  —  to  lower  herself  in  the 
esteem  of  a  different  character,  she  felt,  called  for  it.  There  was 
time  even  then  too  for  one  swift  thought  of  the  needlessness  and 
bitter  fruits  of  wrong-doing.  But  here  they  were ; — should  she 
jnake  them  known  ? — and  trouble  Mr.  Carleton,  friend  though  he 
were,  with  these  miserable  matters  in  which  he  had  no  concern  ? 
— She  62t  with  a  beating  heart  and  a  very  troubled  brow,  but  a 
brow  as  easy  to  rf^d  as  a  cli?ld*s.  It  was  the  trouble  of  ansious 
questioning.  Mr.  Carleton  watchod  it  for  a  little  whOe, — ^undecided 
as  ever,  and  more  pained. 

"  You  said  you  trusted  me,"  he  said  quietly,  taking  her  hand 
again. 

"  But — I  don't  know  what  you  could  do,  Mr.  Carleton,"  Fledf 
said  with  a  trembling  voice. 

^  Will  you  let  me  be  the  judge  of  that  V 
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"  I  cannot  bear  to  trouble  you  with  these  miserable  things—** 

"  You  cannot "  said  he  with  that  same  quiet  tone,  "  but  by 
thinking  and  saymg  so.  I  can  have  no  greater  pleasure  th^i  to 
take  pains  for  you? 

Fleda  heard  these  words  precisely  and  with  the  same  simpli- 
city as  a  child  would  have  heard  them,  and  answered  with  a  very 
fmnk  burst  of  tears, — soon,  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  her 
custom,  driven  back ;  though  even  in  the  act  of  quieting  herself 
they  broke  forth  again  as  uncontrollablv  as  at  first.  But  Mr. 
Carleton  had  not  long  to  wait.  She  raised  her  head  again  after  a 
short  struggle,  with  tke  wonted  look  of  patience  sitting  upon  her 
brow,  and  wiping  away  her  tears  paused  merely  for  breatili  and 
voice.    He  was  perfectly  silent. 

"  Mr.  Carleton,  I  will  tell  you,"  she  began ; — "I  hardly  know 
whether  I  ought  or  ought  not, — *'  and  her  hand  went  to  her  fore- 
head for  a  moment, — "  but  I  cannot  think  to-night — and  I  have 
not  a  friend  to  apply  to  — ^ 

She  hesitated  ;  and  then  went  on,  with  a  'rniAa.ti^a+^+^j^^^^^ 
and  (juavered  aadlv  "  ^"^ 

*•'  Mr.  Thorn  has  a  secret —  of  my  uncle's — in  his  power — 
which  he  promised — without  conditions  —  to  keep  faithfully; 
and  now  insists  that  he  will  not — but  upon  concfitions — ** 
"  And  cftnnot  the  conditions  be  met  1 " 
"  No — and — 0 1  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once ! "  said  Fleda  in 
bitter  sorrow, — "  it  is  a  crime  that  he  committed — ^" 
«  Mr.  Thorn  V 

"  No — oh  no !"  said  Fleda  weeping  bitterly, — "«ot  he  — ** 
Her  agitation  was  excessive  for  a  moment ;  then  she  threw  it 
off,  and  spoke  more  cfoilectedly,  though  with  exceeding  depression 
of  manner. 

"  It  was  long  ago — when  he  was  in  trouble  —  he  put  Mr 
..   Thorn's  name  to  a  note,  and  never  was  able  to  takd  it  up  ;  — 
I   and  nothing  was  ever  heard  about  it  till  lately ;  and  last  week  he 
was  going  to  leave  the  country,  and  Mr.  lliom  promised  that 
'i   the  proceedings  should  be  entirely  given  up ;  and  that  was  why  I 
^    came  to  town,  to  find  uncle  Bolf  and  brin^  him  home ;  and  I  aid| 
and  he  is  gone ;  and  now  Mr.  Thorn  says  it  is  all  going  on  agai:> 
and  tltf  t  he  will  not  escape  this  time ; — and  I  have  don^  it  i-^^" 
Fleda  writhed  again  in  distress. 
Ij       "  T'4<?Tn  Win^^  mtb^ut  COn/Stions  1" 
*•       '^  Certahuy — he  prOfioised  freely — and  now  he  insists  upon 
them  ;  and  you  se^  trnde  Rolf  wotdd  have  been  safe  out  of  the 
country  now,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me  — " 

"  I  think  I  can  undo  this  snarl,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  calmly. 
«  But  that  is  not  all,"  said  Fleda,  a  little  quieted ;— "  Charlton 
•me  in  this  evening  when  we  were  talking,  and  he  was  surprised 
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to  find  me  so,  and  Mr.  Thorn  was  in  a  very  ill  humour,  and  some 
wonjs  passed  between  them ;  and  Charlton  threatened  to  see  him 
again  ;  and  oh,  if  he  does  !'*  said  poor  Fleda,  —  "that  will  finish 
our  difiiculties !  —  lor  Charlton  is  very  hot,  and  I  know  how  it 
will  end — how  it  must  end — * 

"  Where  is  your  cousin  to  be  found  1" 

"  I  don't  know  where  he  lodges  when  he  is  in  town." 

"  You  did  not  leave  him  at  Mrs.  Decatur's.  Do  you  know 
wnere  he  is  this  evening  V 

"  Yes !"  said  Fleda,  wondeidng  that  she  should  have  heard  and 
remembered,  —  "he  said  h©  was  goii^  to  meet  a  party  of  his 
Drother  ofl&cers  at  Mme.  Fouche's — a  sister-in-law  of  his  colonel,  I 
believe." 

"  I  know  her.  This  note — was  in  the  name  of  the  young  Mr. 
Thorn,  or  of  his  father  that  was  used  ?** 

"Of  his  father!—" 

"  Has  he  appeared  at  all  in  this  business  ?** 

"  No,'*  said  Fleda,  feeling  for  the  first  time  that  there  was 
something  notable  about  it. 

"  What  sort  of  person  do  you  take  him  to  be  ?" 

"  Very  kind — ^very  pleasant,  always,  he  has  been  to  me,  and  1 
should  think  to  everybody  ; — very  imliko  the  son.** 

Mr.  Carleton  had  ordered  the  coachman  back  to  Mra.  Evelyn's, 

"  Do  you  know  the  amoimt  of  the  note  1  It  may  be  desirable 
that  I  should  not  appear  uninformed. , 

"  It  was  for  four  thousand  dollars/'  Fleda  said,  ia  the  low 
voice  of  shame. 

"  And  when  given  ?*• 

"  I  don't  know  exactly — but  six  years  ago — some  time  in  the 
winter  of  '43,  it  must  have  been.** 

He  said  no  more  till  the  carriage  stopped  ;  and  theu  before 

handing  her  out  of  it,  lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips.    That  carried 

,   all  the  promise   Fleda  wanted   from   him.    How  oddly,  how 

•   curiously,  her  hand  kept  the  feeling  of  that  kiss  upon  it  all  nightr 
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ITait  not  a  ftirnaoe  for  3rDur  ftiead  so  hoi 
That  it  may  ain^p)  youzBelf. 

BnAxsnAMM. 

Mh.  Carletoit  went  to  Mme.  Fouche's,  who  received  most  gra- 
ciously, as  any  lady  would,  his  apology  for  introducing  himself 
unlooked-for,  and  begged  that  he  would  commit  the  same  fault 
often.  As  soon  as  practicable  he  made  his  way  to  Charlton,  and 
invited  him  to  breaHast  with  him  the  next  morning. 

Mrs.  Carleton  always  said  it  never  was  known  that  Guy  was 
refused  anything  he  had  a  mind  to  ask.  Charlton,  though  tpken 
by  surprise,  and  certainly  not  too  much  prepossessed  in  his 
favour,  was  won  by  an  influence  that  where  its  owner  chose  to 
exert  it  was  generally  found  irresistible  ;  and  not  only  accepted 
the  invitation,  but  was  conscious  to  himself  of  doing  it  with  a 
good  deal  of  pleasure.  Even  when  Mr.  Carleton  made  the  further 
request  that  Capt.Bossitur  would  in  the  mean  time  see  no  one  on 
business,  of  any  kind,  intimating  that  the  reason  would  then  be 
given,  Charlton  though  startling  a  little  at  this  restraint  upon  his 
needom  of  motion  could  do  no  other  than  give  the  desired  pro- 
mise, and  with  the  utmost  readiness.  Guy  then  went  to  Mr. 
Thorn's.    It  was  by  this  time  not  early. 

"  Mr.  Lewis  Thorn— is  he  at  home  f 

"  He  is,  sir,"  said  the  servant  admitting  him  rather  hesi- 
tatipriy. 

^*I  wish  to  see  him  a  few  moments  on  business." 

^  it  is  no  hour  for  business,"  said  the  voice  of  Mr.  Lewis  from 
over  the  balusters  ;  —  "I  can't  see  anybody  to-night." 

^  I  ask  but  a  few  minutes,"  said  Mr.  Carleton.  "  It  is  im- 
poJiant." 

"  It  may  be  anything  !"  said  Thorn.  "  I  won't  do  business 
after  twelve  o'clock." 

Mr.  Carleton  desired  the  servant  to  carry  his  card,  with  the 
tame  request,  to  Mr.  Thorn  the  elder. 
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**  What's  that  1**  said  Thorn  as  the  man  came  up-stairs, — ^^my 
father  ?— Pishaw !  he  can't  attend  to  it — Well,  walk  up,  sir,  if  you 
please ! — may  as  well  have  it  over  and  done  with  it." 

Mr.  Carleton  mounted  the  stairs  and  followed  the  young  gen< 
tleman  into  an  apartment,  to  which  he  rapidly  led  the  way. 

"  You've  no  objection  to  this,  I  suppose  V*  Thorn  remarked 
as  he  locked  the  door  behind  them. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  coolly  taking  out  the  key 
and  putting  it  in  his  pocket ; — *'  my  business  is  private—it  uee& 
no  witnesses" 

"  Especially  as  it  so  nearly  concerns  yourself,"  said  Thorn 
sneeringly. 

**  Which  part  of  it,  sir  ?"  said  Mr.  Carleton  with  admirable 
breeding.    It  vexed  at  the  same  time  that  it  constrained  Thorn. 

"  m  let  you  know  presently !"  he  said,  hurriedly  proceeding 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  room  where  some  cabinets  stood,  and 
unlocking  door  after  door  in  mad  haste. 

The  place  had  somewhat  the  air  of  a  study,  perhaps  Thorn's 
private  room.  A  long  table  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with 
materials  for  writing,  and  a  good  many  books  were  about  the 
room,  in  cases  and  on  the  tables,  with  maps  and  engravings  and 
portfolios  and  a  nameless  collection  of  articles,  the  miscellaneous 
gathering  of  a  man  of  leisure  and  some  literary  taste. 

Their  owner  presently  came  back  from  the  cabinets  with 
tokens  of  a  very  diflferent  kind  about  him. 

"  There,  sir  !"  he  said,  offering  to  his  guest  a  brace  of  most 
inhospitable-looking  pistols, — *^  take  one,  and  take  your  stand,  as 
soon  as  you  please— nothing  like  coming  to  the  point  at  ouce !" 

He  was  heated  and  excited  even  more  tljan  his  manner  indi- 
cated. Mr.  Carleton  glanced  at  him  and  stood  quietly  examining 
the  pistol  he  had  taken.    It  was  all  ready  loaded. 

"  This  is  a  business  that  comes  upon  me  by  surprise,"  he  said 
calmly, — "  I  don't  know  what  I  have  to  do  with  this,  Mr.  Thorn." 

"Well  I  do,"  said  Thorn,  "and  that's  enough.  Take  yoiu* 
place,  sir !  You  escaped  me  once,  but" — and  he  gave  his  words 
dreadful  emphasis, — "  you  won't  do  it  the  second  time !" 

"  You  do  not  mean,"  said  the  other,  "  that  your  recollection 
of  such  an  offence  has  lived  out  so  many  years  ?" 

"  No,  sir !  no, sir !"  said  Thorn, — "it  is  not  that  I  despise  it, 
as  I  do  the  offender.    You  have  touched  me  more  nearly." 

"  Let  me  know  in  what,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  tm-ning  his  pistol's 
mouth  down  upon  the  table  and  leaning  on  it. 

"  You  know  already,— what  do  you  ask  me  for  1"  said  Thorn, 
who  was  foaming : — "  if  you  say  you  don't,  you  lie  heartily.  Til 
tell  you  nothing  but  out  of  this—" 

"  I  have  not  knowingly  injured  you,  sir, — ^in  a  whit." 
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^^  Then  a  Oarleton  may  be  a  liar/'  said  Thom^  "  and  you  are 
one— I  dare  aay  not  the  first.    Put  yoursell  there,  sir,  m'jU  you  V* 

"  Well,"  said  Guy  carelessly, — "  if  it  is  decreed  that  I  am  to 
fight  of  course  there's  no  help  for  it ;  but  as  I  have  business  on 
hand  that  might  not  be  so  weU  done  afterwards  I  mAist  beg  your 
attention  to  that  in  the  fixst  |dace." 

"  No,  sir,''  said  Thorn,—"  I'll  attend  to  nothing— PU  hear 
nothing  from  you.  I  know  you ! — ^I'll  not  hear  a  word.  I'll  see 
to  the  business ! — ^Take  your  stand." 

"  I  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  pistols,"  said  Mr. 
Oarleton  coolly,  laying  fals  out  of  his  hand  ; — "  they  make  too 
much  noise." 

"Who  cares  for  the  noise  ?"  said  Thorn.  "  It  won't  hurt 
you  ;  and  the  door  is  lodked." 

"  But  people's  ears  are  not>"  said  Guy. 

Neither  tone  nor  attitude  nor  look  had  changed  in  the  least  its 
calm  sracefulnes&    It  began  to  act  upon  Thorn. 

"Well  in  the  devil's  name,  have  your  own  way,"  said  he, 
throwing  down  his  pistol  too,  and  going  back  to  the  cabinets  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  room, — '^  there  are  rapiers  here,  if  you  like 
them  better — I  don't, — the  shortest  the  best  for  me, — but  here 
they  are — take  your  choice." 

Guy  examined  them  carefully  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  laid 
them  both,  with  a  firm  hand  upon  them,  pn  the  table. 

"  I  will  choose  neither,  Mr.  Thorn,  till  you  have  heard  me.  I 
came  here  to  see  you  on  the  pairt  of  others — I  should  be  a  re- 
creant to  my  charge  if  I  allowed  you  or  myself  to  draw  me  into 
anything  that  might  prevent  my  fulfilling  it.  That  must  be  done 
first." 

Thorn  looked  with  a  lowering  brow  on  the  indications  of  his 
opponent's  eye  and  attitude  ;  they  left  aim  plainly  but  one  course 
to  take, 

"  Well  speak  and  have  done,"  he  said  as  in  spite  of  himself ; 
— "  but  I  know  it  already." 

"  I  am  here  as  a  friend  oi  Mr.  Eossitur." 

"  Why  don't  you  say  a  friend  of  somebody  else,  and  come 
nearer  the  truth  ?"  said  Thorn 

There  was  an  intensity  of  expression  in  his  sneer,  but  pain 
was  there  as  well  as  anger ;  ana  it  was  with  even  a  feeling  of 
pity  that  Mr.  Oarleton  answered, 

"  The  truth  will  be  best  reached,  sir,  if  lam  allowed  to  choose 
my  own  words." 

There  was  no  haughtiness  in  the  steady  gravity  of  this  speech, 
whatever  there  was  in  the  quiet  silence  he  permitted  to  follow. 
Thorn  did  not  break  it 

"  I  am  informed  of  the  particulars  concerning  this  prosecution 
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of  Mr.  Rossittir — ^I  am  come  here  to  know  if  no  terms  can  be 
obtained." 

"No!"  said  Thorn, — "no  terms — T  won't  speak  of  terms. 
The  matter  will  be  followed  up  now  till  the  fellow  is  lodged  in 
jail,  where  he  deserves  to  be." 

"  Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  this,  if  done,  will  be  the  cause  of 
very  great  distress  to  a  family  who  have  not  deserved  it  1 " 

"  That  can't  be  helped,"  said  Thorn.  "  Of  course,  it  must 
cause  distress,  but  you  can't  act  upon  that.  Of  course  when  a 
man  turns  rogue  he  ruins  his  lamily — ^that's  part  of  his  punish- 
ment— and  a  just  one." 

"  The  law  is  just,"  said  Mr.  Carleton, — "  but  a  friend  may  be 
merciful." 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  friend,"  said  Thorn  viciously, — "and 
I  have  no  cause  to  be  merciful.  I  like  to  bring  a  man  to  public 
shame  when  he  has  forfeited  his  title  to  anything  else ;  and  I 
intend  that  Mr.  Rossitur  shall  become  intimately  acquainted  wiiii 
the  interior  of  the  State's  Prison." 

"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  public  shame  might  fall  upon 
other  than  Mr.  Rossitur  1  and  without  the  State  Prison  V* 

Thorn  fixed  a  somewhat  startled  look  upon  the  steady 
powerful  eye  of  his  opponent,  and  did  not  like  its  meaning. 

"  You  must  explain  yourself,  sir,"  he  said  haughtily. 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  <ill  the  particulars  of  this  proceeding, 
Mr.  Thorn,    ff  it  goes  abroad,  so  surely  will  they." 

"  She  told  you,  did  she  1 "  said  Thorn,  in  a  sudden  flash  of 
fury. 

Mr.  Carleton  was  silent,  with  his  air  of  impertiu-bable  reserve, 
telling  and  expressing  nothing  but  a  cool  independence  that  put 
the  world  at  a  distance. 

"Ha!"  said  Thorn,— "it  is  easy  to  see  why  our  brave 
Englishman  comes  here  to  solicit  '  terms '  for  his  honest  friend 
Eossitur — he  would  not  like  the  scandal  of  franking  letters  to 
Sing  Sing.  Come,  sir  ! "  he  said  snatching  up  the  pistol, — "  our 
business  is  ended — come,  I  say !  or  I  won^  wait  for  you." 

But  the  pistol  was  struck  from  his  hand. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  calmly, — ^**you  shall  have  your 
turn  at  these,— mind,  I  promise  you  ; — but  my  business  must  be 
done  first — till  then,  let  them  alone  ! " 

"  Well  what  is  it  ?"  said  Thorn  impatiently.  "Rossitur  will 
be  a  convict,  I  tell  you  ;  so  you'll  have  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
his  niece,  or  pocket  her  shame  along  with  her.  what  more  have 
you  got  to  say  ?  that's  all  your  business,  I  take  it." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Thorn,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  gravely. 

"Ami?    In  what?" 

"  In  every  poBttion  of  your  last  speech." 
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"  It  don't  affect  your  plans  and  views,  I  suppose,  personally, 
whether  this  prosecution  is  continued  or  not  ? " 

*^  It  does  not  in  the  least** 

"  It  is  indifferent  to  you,  I  suppose,  what  sort  of  a  Queen 
consort  you  carry  to  your  little  throne  of  a  provinciality  down 
yonder  1" 

"  I  will  reply  to  vou,  sir,  when  you  come  back  to  the  subject^** 
said  Mr,  Carleton  coldly. 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  your  pretensions  have  not  been  in  thd 
way  of  mine  I " 

"  I  have  made  none,  sir." 

"  Doesn't  she  like  you  ?  '* 

"  I  have  never  asked  her." 

"  Then  what  possessed  he^'      ^-ell  you  all  this  to-night  ? " 
^      "  Simply  because  I  was  an  old  friend  and  the  only  one  afc 
hand,  I  presume." 

"  And  you  do  not  look  for  any  reward  of  your  services^  of 
course  ? " 

"  I  wish  for  none,  sir,  but  her  relief." 

"  Well,  it  don't  signify,"  said  Thorn  with  a  mixbire  of  express 
sions  in  his  face, — "  if  I  believed  you,  which  I  don't, — it  don't 
signify  a  hair  w^hat  you  do,  when  once  this  matter  is  known.  I 
should  never  think  of  advancing  my  pretensions  into  a  felon's 
•family." 

^*  Vou  know  that  the  lady  in  whose  welfare  you  take  so  much 
interest  will  in  that  case  suffer  aggravated  distress  as  having  been 
the  means  of  hindering  Mr.  Hossitur's  escape.*' 

"  Can't  help  it,"  said  Thorn,  beating  the  table  with  a  ruler  ; 
— "  so  she  has  ;  she  must  suffer  for  it.    It  isn't  my  fault." 

"  You  are  willing  then  to  abide  the  consequences  of  a  fuH 
disclosure  of  all  the  circumstances  1 — ^for  part  will  not  come  out 
without  the  whole." 

"  There  is  happily  nobody  to  tell  them,"  said  Thorn  with  a 
sneer. 

"  Pardon  mo — ^they  will  not  only  be  told,  but  known  thoroughly 
in  all  the  circles  in  tliis  country  that  know  Mr.  Thorn's  name." 

"  The  lady!^  said  Thorn  in  the  same  tone,  "  would  hardly 
relish  such  a  publication  of  her  name — her  welfare  would  ^be 
ssantily  advantaged  by  it." 

"  I  will  take  the  risk  of  that  upon  myself,"  said  Mr,  Carleton 
quietly ;  "  and  the  chai-ge  of  the  other." 

"  You  dare  not  I "  said  Thorn.  "  You  shall  not  g«  alive  out 
of  this  room  to  do  it!  Let  me  have  iL  sir!  you  said  you 
would—" 

His  passion  was  at  a  fearful  height,  for  the  family  pride  which 
had  been  appealed  to  felt  a  touch  of  fear^  and  hifi  other  thoughts 
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were  confirmed  again,  besides  the  dim  vision  of  a  possible 
thwarting  of  aJl  his  plans.  Desire  almost  concentred  itself  upon 
revenge  against  the  object  that  threatened  them.  He  had  thrown 
himself  again  towards  the  weapons  which  lay  beyond  his  reach, 
but  was  met  and  forcibly  withheld  from  them. 

"  Stand  back ! "  said  Mr.  Carleton.  ''  I  said  I  would,  but  I  am 
not  ready ; — finish  this  business  first."  i 

"  Wliat  is  there  to  finish  ?  **  said  Thorn  furiously ; — "you  will  ■ 
never  live  to  do  anything  out  of  these  doors  again — you  ai^e 
mocking  yourself*' 

^  My  life  is  not  in  your  hands,  sir,  and  I  will  settle  this 
matter  before  I  put  it  in  peril.  If  not  with  you,  with  Mr. 
Thorn  your  father,  to  whom  it  more  properly  belongs." 

"  You  cannot  leave  the  room  to  4tee  him/'  said  Thorn 
snecrmgly, 

"  That  is  at  my  pleasure,"  said  the  oth^r, — "unless  hindered 
by  means  I  do  not  think  you  will  use.*' 

Thorn  was  silent. 

"  Will  you  yield  anything  of  justice,  once  more,  in  favour  of 
this  distressed  fiunily  ?  *' 

**  That  is,  yield  the  whole,  and  let  the  guilty  go  free." 

"  When  the  punishment  of  the  offender  would  involve  that  of 
so  many  unoffending,  who  in  this  case  would  feel  it  with  peculiar 
severity." 

"  He  deserves  it,  if  it  was  only  for  the  money  he  has  kept  m» 
out  of— he  ought  to  be  made  to  refund  what  he  has  stolen,  if  it 
took  the  skin  off  his  back ! " 

**  That  part  of  his  obligation,"  said  Mr,  Carleton,  "  I  am 
authorised  to  discharge,  on  condition  of  having  the  note  given 
up.  I  have  a  cheque  with  me  which  I  am  commissioned  to  fill 
up,  from  one  of  the  best  names  here.  I  need  only  the  date  of  the 
note,  which  the  giver  of  the  cheque  did  not  know." 

Thorn  hesitated,  again  tapping  the  table  with  the  ruler  in  a 
troubled  manner.  He  knew  by  the  calm  erect  figure  before  him 
and  the  steady  eye  he  did  not  care  to  meet  that  the  threat  of 
disclosure  would  be  kept.  He  was  not  prepared  to  bmve  it, — 
in  case  his  revenge  should  fail ; — and  if  it  did  not 

"  It  is  deuced  folly,"  he  said  at  length  with  a  half  laugh,— 
"for  I  shall  have  it  back  again  in  five  minutes,  if  my  eye  don't 
play  me  a  trick, — however,  if  you  will  have  it  so — I  don't  care. 
There  are  chances  in  all  things — " 

He  went  again  to  the  cabinets,  and  presently  brought  the 
endorsed  note.  Mr.  Carleton  gave  it  a  cool  and  careful  examina- 
tion, to  satisfy  himself  of  its  being  the  true  one ;  and  then  de- 
livered him  the  cheque ;  the  blank  duly  filled  up. 
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^There  an  dumces  in  nothing,  sir"  he  aaid,  as  he  proceeded 
to  burn  the  note  effectuaDy*  in  ihe  candle. 

"What  do  you  mean  '* 

^I  mean  that  there  is  a  Supreme  DisposCT  of  all  things,  vtho 
among  the  rest  has  our  liyes  m  his  hand.  And  now,  sir,  I  will 
give  T<m  that  chance  at  mj  life  fx  which  jou  have  been  so 
eagerly  wishing  "  • 

^  Well,  take  yoar  place,"  sttd  Thorn  sdsing  his  pistol, — ^and 
take  yonrarms---«ut  yooradf  at  the  end  of  the  table 1" 

*^  I  shall  stand  here,**  said  Mr.  Carleton,  quietly  folding  his 
arms ; — '^you  may  take  your  place  where  yon  please.'* 

'^Bat  you  are  not  armed!**  said  Thorn  impatioitly, — ^why 
<lon*t  you  get  ready  1  what  are  you  waiting  for  t** 

^  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  arms,**  said  Mr.  Garleton  smiling  ; 
— "  I  have  no  wish  to  hurt  you,  Mr.  Thorn ;  I  bear  you  no  3l- 
will.    But  you  may  do  what  you  please  with  me.** 

"  But  you  promised !"  said  Thorn  in  desperation. 

"  I  abide  by  my  promise,  sir." 

Thom*s  pistol  hand  fell ;  he  looked  dreadfuJly,  There  was  a 
silence  of  several  minutes. 

"Well  ?" — said  Mr.  Carleton  looking  up  and  smiling. 

*^\  can  do  nothmg  unless  you  wiD,**  said  Thorn  hoarsely,  and 
looking  hurriedly  away. 

"  I  am  at  your  pleasure,  sir !  But  on  my  own  part  I  have 
none  to  gratify.** 

There  was  silence  again,  during  which  Thom*s  faoe  was 
pitiable  in  its  darkness.    He  did  not  stir. 

"  I  did  not  come  here  in  enmity,  Mr.  Thorn,**  said  Guy  after  a 
little  approaching  him ; — ^  I  have  none  now.  If  you  beiiieve  me 
you  will  throw  away  the  remains  of  yours  and  ts^ce  my  hmid  in 
ple<^e  of  it" 

Thorn  was  ashamed  and  confounded,  in  the  midst  of  passi^is 
that  made  him  at  the  moment  a  mere  wredc  of  himself.  He  in- 
wardly drew  back  ezceedin^y  from  the  proposal  But  the  grace 
with  which  the  w(»ds  were  said  wrought  upon  all  the  gentle- 
manly character  that  belonged  to  him,  and  made  it  impossible 
not  to  comply.  The  pistol  was  exchanged  for  Mr.  Carleton  s  hani 

"  I  need  not  assinre  you,"  said  the  latter,  "  that  nothing  of 
what  we  have  talked  of  to-night  shall  ever  be  known  or  sus- 
pected, in  any  quarter,  imless  by  your  means.** 

Thom*s  answer  was  merely  a  bow,  and  Mr.  Carleton  with- 
drew, his  quondam  antagonist  lighting  him  ceremoniously  to  tb$ 
door. 

It  was  easy  for  Mr.  Carleton  the  next  morning  to  deal  wit> 
his  guest  at  the  breakfast-table. 
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The  appointments  of  the  service  were  such  as  of  themselves 
to  put  Charlton  in  a  good  humour,  it  he  had  not  come  already 
provided  with  that  happy  qualification  ;  and  the  powers  of  man- 
ner and  conversation  which  his  entertainer  brought  into  play  not 
only  put  them  into  the  background  of  Capt.  Rossitm's  percep- 
tions, but  even  made  him  merge  certain  other  things  in  fascina- 
tion, and  lose  all  thought  of  what  probably  liad  called  him  there. 
Once  before,  he  had  known  Mr.  Carleton  come  out  in  a  like 
manner,  but  this  time  he  forgot  to  be  surprised. 

The  meal  was  two-thirds  over  before  the  business  that  had 
drawn  them  togethw  was  alluded  to. 

"  I  made  an  odd  request  of  you  last  night,  Ca]ft.  Rossitur," 
said  his  host ;— -''you  haven't  asked  for  an  explanation." 

^'  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it,"  said  Rossitur  candidly.  ''  I  am 
ifhcongiquent  enough  myself  not  to  think  everything  odd  that 
requires  an  explanation." 

"  Then  I  hope  you  wiQ  pardon  me  if  mine  seem  to  teuch  upon 
what  is  not  my  concern.  You  had  some  cause  to  be  displeased 
with  Mr.  Thorn's  behaviour  last  night  ?" 

Who  told  you  as  much  1 — was  in  Rossitur's  open  eyes,  and 
upon  his  tongue ;  but  few  ever  asked  naughty  questions  of  Mr. 
Carleton.  Charlton's  eyes  came  back,  not  indeed  to  their  former 
dimensions,  but  to  his  plate,  in  silence. 

"  He  was  incomprehendble,**  he  said  after  a  minute, — *'  and 
didn't  act  like  himself — I  don't  know  what  was  the  matter.  I 
shall  call  him  to  account  for  it.*^ 

**  Capt.  Rossitur,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  favour." 

'''  I  will  grant  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  Charlton,— 
*'  if  it  lie  within  my  power." 

**A  wise  man's  addition,**  said  Mr.  Carleton, — "but  I  trust 
you  will  not  think  me  extravagant.  I  will  hold  myself  much 
'obliged  to  you  if  you  will  let  Mr.  Thorn's  folly,  or  impertinence, 
go  this  time  without  notice." 

Charlton  absolutely  laid  down  his  knife  in  astonishment; 
while  at  the  same  moment  this  slight  let  to  the  assertion  of  his 
dignity  roused  it  to  uncommon  pugnaciousness. 

"  Sir — Mr.  Carleton — "  he  stammered, — "  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  grant  anything  in  my  power, — but  this,  sir, — really 
goes  beyond  it." 

"  Permit  me  to  say,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  **  that  I  have  myself 
seen  Thorn  upon  the  business  that  occasioned  his  discomposure, 
jind  that  it  has  been  satisfactorily  arranged ;  so  that  nothing 
more  is  to  be  gained  or  desired  fiom  a  second  interview.'    ' 

Who  gave  you  authority  to  do  any  such  thing  ? — ^was  again  in 
Charlton's  eyes,  and  an  odd  twinge  crossed  his  mind ;  but  on 
before  his  thoughts  were  silent. 
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" Uy  pai-t  of  the  business  cannot  have  been  arranged*  ho 
said, — ^**  for  it  lies  in  a  question  or  two  that  I  must  put  to  the 
gentleman  myself." 

**  What  will  that  question  or  two  probably  end  in  ]**  said  Mr. 
Carleton  significantly. 

"  I  can't  tell ! "  said  Bossitur, — ^  depends  on  himself— it  will 
'    end  according  to  his  answers.*' 

"  Is  his  offence  so  great  that  he  cannot  be  forgiven  upon  my 
entreaty  ?'* 

"  Mr.  Carleton !"  said  Rossitur, — ^^  I  would  gladly  pleasure 
you,  sir,  but  you  see,  this  is  a  thing  a  man  owes  to  himself." 

**  What  thing,  sir  1" 

"Why,  not  to  suffer  impertinence  to  be  offered  him  with 
impunity." 

**"  Even  though  the  punishment  extend  to  hearts  at  home  that 
must  feel  it  far  more  heavily  than  the  offender  1 " 

"Would  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  insulted,  Mr.  Carleton  V* 
said  Eossitur,  by  way  of  a  mouth-stopper. 

"  Not  if  I  could  help  it,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  smiling ; — "  but 
if  such  a  misfortune  happened  I  don*t  know  how  it  would  be 
repaired  by  being  made  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

"  But  honour  might,"  said  Bossitur. 

**  Honour  is  not  reached,  Capt.  Rossitur.  Honour  dwells  in 
a  strong  citadel,  and  a  squib  against  the  walls  docs  in  no  wise 
affect  their  security." 

"  But  also  it  is  not  consistent  with  honour  to  sit  still  and 
suffer  it." 

"  Question.  The  firing  of  a  cracker,  I  think,  hardly  warrants 
a  sally." 

"  It  calls  for  chastisement  though,"  said  Rossitur  a  little 
shortly. 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  gravely.  "  We  have 
y  it  on  the  highest  authority  that  it  is  the  glory  of  man  to  jpcm  6y 
j  a  transgression." 

"  But  you  can't  go  by  that,"  said  Charlton  a  little  fidgeted ; — 
"  the  world  wouldn't  get  along  so ; — men  must  take  cai-e  of 
themselves." 

"  Certainly.  But  what  part  of  themselves  is  cared  for  in  this 
resenting  of  injuries  % " 

"  Why,  their  good  name  ! " 

"  As  how  affected  ? — ^pardon  me.** 

**  By  the  world's  opinion,"  said  Rossitur  ; — ^"  which  stamps 
every  man  with  something  worse  than  infamy  who  cannot  protect 
liis  own  standing." 

"  That  is  to  say,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  seriously, — *^  that  Capt. 
Rossitur  will  punish  a  fool's  words  with  death,  or  visit  the  last 
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extremity  of  distress  upon  those  who  are  dearest  to  him,  rathor 
than  leave  the  world  in  any  doubt  of  his  prowess/* 

^  Mr.  C^leton  ! "  said  Bossitur  colouring.  ^  What  do  you 
mean  by  speaking  so,  sir  ? " 

**  Not  to  displease  you,  Capt.  Bossitur." 

**  Then  you  count  the  world's  opinion  for  pothing  1 " 

^  For  less  than  nothing— compared  with  the  regards  I  havo 
i   named." 

<        **  You  would  brave  it  without  scruple  V 
\       ^  I  do  not  call  him  a  brave  man  who  would  not,  sir.** 

"  I  remember,"  said  Charlton,  half  laughing, — ^**  you  did  it 
f  ourself  once ;  and  I  must  confess  I  believe  nobody  thought  you 
lost  anything  by  it." 

"  But  forgive  me  for  asking,**  said  Mr.  Carleton, — ^is  this 
terrible  world  a  party  to  this  matter  ?  In  the  request  whidi  I 
jiade, — ^and  which  I  have  not  given  up,  sir,-— 4o  I  presume  upon 
any  more  than  the  sacrifice  of  a  little  private  feeling  ?** 

"  Why,  yes, — "  said  Charlton,  looking  somewhat  puzzled, 
^  for  I  promised  the  fellow  I  would  see  to  it,  and  I  must  keep 
my  word." 

^  And  you  know  how  that  will  of  necessity  issue.** 

"  I  can't  consider  that^  sir ;  that  is  a  secondary  matter.  I 
must  do  what  I  told  him  I  would." 

<'  At  all  hazards  ?**  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"What  hazards?** 

"  Not  hazard,  but  certainty, — of  incurring  a  reckoning  far  less 
easy  to  deal  with." 

"  What,  do  you  mean  with  yourself  1**  said  Bossitur. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Carleton,  a  shade  of  even  sorrowful  expres- 
sion crossing  his  face ; — *^  I  mean  with  one  whose  displeasure  is  a 
more  weighty  matter; — one  who  has  declared  very  distinctly, 
'Thou  Shalt  not  kill"* 

"  I  am  Sony  for  it,"  said  Bossitur,  after  a  disturbed  pause  of 
some  minutes, — "  I  wish  you  had  asked  me  anjiihing  else  ;  but 
we  can't  take  this  thing  in  the  light  you  do,  sir.  I  wish  Tliom 
had  been  in  any  spot  of  the  world  but  at  Mrs.  Decatur's  last 
night,  or  that  Fleda  hadn't  taken  me  there  ;  but  since  he  was, 
there  is  no  help  for  it, — ^I  must  make  him  account  for  his  beha- 
viour, to  her  as  well  aa  to  me.  I  really  don't  know  how  to  help 
it,  sir." 

"  Let  me  beg  you  to  reconsider  that,*'  Mr.  Carleton  said  with 
a  smile  which  disarmed  offence, — "  for  if  you  will  not  help  it,  I 
must." 

Charlton  looked  in  doubt  for  a  moment  and  then  asked  "  how 
he  would  help  it  r* 
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^'  In  tbal  case,  I  sball  ibink  it  my  duty  to  have  you  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peaoe. 

He  spoke  gravely  now,  and  with  thai  quiet  tone  which  always 
carries  conviction.    Charlton  stared  unmistakeably,  and  in  silence*, 

"You  are  not  in  earnest  1"  he  then  said. 

"  I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  leave  you  for  ever  in  doubt  on 
that  point,"  said  Mr.  CWloton,  with  again  a  slight  giving  way  of 
the  muscles  ot  his  face. 

"I  cannot  indeed"  said  Rossitur.  ^Do  you  mean  what  yoa 
said  just  now  ? " 

«  Entirely." 

"But^  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Rossitur,  flushing  and  not  knowing; 
exactly  how  to  take  him  up, — "  is  this  the  maundr  of  one  gentle- 
man towards  another  1*' 

He  had  not  chosen  right,  for  he  received  no  answer  but  ait 
absolute  quietness  which  needed  no  interpretation.  Charltoa 
was  vexed  and  confused,  but  somehow  it  did  not  oome  into  his. 
head  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  his  host,  in  spite  of  his  irritation.. 
That  was  perhaps  because  he  felt  it  to  be  impossible. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  most  unconsciously  verifying: 
Fleda's  words  in  his  own  person, — *^  but,  Mr.  Carleton,  do  me  the- 
&vour  to  say  that  I  have  misunderstood  your  words.  They  are* 
incomprehensible  to  me,  sir." 

"  I  must  abide  by  them  neverthdess,  Capt.  Rossitur,"  Mr.. 
Carleton  answered  with  a  smile.  "  I  will  not  permit  this  thing  to* 
be  done,  while,  as  I  believe,  I  have  the  power  to  jirevent  it  You 
seey*  he  said,  smiling  again, — ^*'I  put  in  practice  my  own  theory." 

Charlton  looked  ezceedinsly  disturbed,  and  maintained  a 
vexed  and  irresolute  silence  for  several  minutes,  realising  the 
extreme  disc^eeableness  of  having  more  than  has  match  to  deal 
with. 

"Come,  Capt.  Rossitur,"  said  the  other  tiiming  suddenly  round?. 
upon  him, — "  say  that  you  forgive  me  what  you  know  was  meant 
in  no  disrespect  to  you  ?" 

"I  certainly  should  not,"  said  Rossitur, yielding  however  witht 
a  half  laugh,  "  if  it  were  not  for  the  truth  of  the  proverb  that  it 
takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel" 

"  Give  me  your  hand  upon  that.  And  now  that  the  question 
of  honour  is  taken  out  of  your  hands,  grant,  not  to  me,  but  to 
those  for  whom  I  ask  it,  your  promise  to  forgive  this  man." 

Charlton  hesitated,  but  it  was  difficult  to  resist  the  request^ 
backed  as  it  was  with  weight  ot  character  and  grace  of  manner, 
along  with  its  intrinsic  reasonableness ;  and  he  saw  no  other  way 
BO  expedient  of  getting  out  of  his  dilemma. 

"  I  ought  to  be  angry  with  somebody,"  he  said,  fealf  laughing 
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and  a  little  ashamed  ; — '*  if  you  will  point  out  any  substitute  for 
Thorn  I  will  let  him  go — since  I  cannot  help  myself — with  plea- 
sure." . 

"I  wiU  bear  it,**  said  Mr.  Carleton  lightly.  "Give  me  your 
promise  for  Thorn  and  hold  me  your  debtor  in  what  amount  you 
please.** 

"Very  weU — I  forgive  him,**  said  Eossitur; — "and  now,. 
Mr.  Carleton,  I  shall  have  a  reckoning  with  you  some  day  for 
this. 

"I  will  meet  it.    When  you  are  next  in  England  you  shall 

come  down  to ^shirc,  and  I  will  give  you  any  satisfaction  you 

please.' 

They  parted  in  high  good-huineti? ;  Wt  Charlton  looked  grave 
as  he  went  down  the  stsiJcase ;  and  very  oddly  all  the  way  down 
to  Whitehall  his  head  was  running  upon  the  various  excellenciea 
Imd  perfections  of  his  cousin  FledAi 
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Thero  is  a  fortimo  coming 
Towiu*d8  you,  dainty,  thftt  will  tak«  theo  thiu, 
Aod  set  tuac  aloft. 

.  f  sir  Jorraoar. 

That  day  was  spent  by  Flcda  in  the  never-failing  lieadach3 
which  was  sure  to  visit  her  after  any  extraordinary  nervous  agi- 
tation or  too  great  mental  or  bodily  trial.  It  was  severe  this 
time,  not  only  from  the  anxiety  of  the  preceding  night,  but  from 
the  uncertainty  that  weighed  upon  her  aU  day  long.  The  person 
who  could  have  removed  the  uncertainty  came  indeed  to  the 
house,  but  she  was  too  ill  to  see  anybody. 

The  extremity  of  pain  wore  itself  off  with  the  day,  and  at 
evening  she  was  able  to  leave  her  room  and  come  down-stairs. 
But  she  was  ill  yet,  and  oould  do  nothing  but  sit  in  the  comer  of 
the  sofa,  with  her  hair  unbound,  and  Florence  gently  bathing  her 
head  with  Cologne.  Anxiety  as  well  as  pain  had  in  some  measure 
^ven  place  to  exhaustion,  and  she  looked  a  white  embodiment  of 
endurance  which  gave  a  shock  to  her  friends'  sympathy.  Visitors 
were  denied, — and  Constance  f^nd  Edith  devotea  their  eyes  and 
tongues  at  least  to  her  service,  if  they  C?»dd  do  no  more. 

It  happened  that  Joe  Manton  was  out  of  tlic  way,  holding  an 
important  conference  with  a  brother  usher  next  door,  a  cOlifcr^iace 
that  he  had  no  notion  would  be  so  important  when  he  began  it ;  - 
when  a  ring  on  his  own  premises  summoned  one  of  the  maid- 
servants to  the  door.  She  knew  nothing  about  *'  not  at  home," 
and  unceremoniously  desired  the  gentleAian  to  "  walk  up," — ^'  the 
ladies  were  in  the  drawing-room." 

The  door  had  been  set  wide  open  for  the  heat,  and  Fleda  was 
close  in  the  comer  behind  it ;  gratefully  permitting  Florence's 
efforts  with  the  Cologne,  which  yet  she  knew  could  avail  nothing 
but  the  kind  feeUngs  of  the  operator  ;  for  herself  patiently  wait- 
ing her  enemy's  time.  Constance  was  sitting  on  the  floor  looking 
at  herj 

"  r  can't  conceive  how  you  can  bear  so  much,"  she  said,  at 
length. 
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Fleda  thought,  how  little  she  knew  what  was  borne  ! 

"Why  you  could  bear  it^  I  suppose,  if  you  had  to,"  said  Edith, 
philosophically. 

"  She  knows  she  looks  most  beautiful,"  said  Florence,  softly 
passing  her  cologned  hands  down  over  the  smooth  heir ; — "  she 
knows 

••  *  n  faiit  souflHr  pour  fetro  belle.*  •• 

"  La  migraine  ne  so  guorit  avec  les  douceurs,"  said  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  entering ;  "  try  something  sharp,  Miss  Evelyn." 

"  Where  are  we  to  get  it  ?"  said  Constance  springing  up,  and 
adding  in  a  most  lack-a^iaisical  aside  to  her  mother,  {^  Mamma ! 
— ^the  fowling-piece !)— Our  last  vinegar  hardlv  comes  under  the 
appellation  ;  and  you  don't  expect  to  find  anything  volatile  in  this 
house,  Mr.  Carleton  ]" 

He  smiled. 

"  Have  vou  none  for  grave  occasions,  Miss  Constance  ?" 

"I  won  t  retort  the  question  about  'something  sharp,'"  said 
Constance,  arching  her  eyebrows,  ''because  it  is  against  my  prin- 
ciples to  make  people  uncomfortable;  but  you  have  certainly 
brought  in  some  medicine  with  you,  for  Miss  Kinggan's  cheeks  a 
little  while  ago  wore  as  pure  as  her  mind — from  a  tinge  of  any 
sort — and  now,  you  see — ** 

**My  dear  Constance,"  said  her  mother,  "Miss  Ilinggan's 
cheeks  will  stand  a  much  better  chanco  if  you  come  away  and 
leave  her  in  peace.  How  can  she  get  well  with  such  a  chatter  in 
her  ears?" 

''Mr.  Carleton  and  I,  mamma,  are  conferring  upon  measures 
of  relief, — and  Miss  Ringgan  gives  token  of  improvement  al- 
ready." 

"  For  which  I  am  very  little  to  be  thanked,"  said  Mr.  Carle- 
ton. "  But  I  am  not  a  bringer  of  bad  newa^  that  she  should  look 
pale  at  the  sight  of  me." 

"Are  you  a  bringer  of  any  news?**  said  Constance.  "O  do 
let  us  have  them,  Mr.  Carleton! — ^I  am  dying  for  news— I  haven't 
heard  a  bit  to-day." 

"  What  is  the  news,  Mr.  Carleton  ?"  said  her  mother's  voice, 
from  the  more  distant  region  of  the  fire. 

"  I  believe  there  are  no  general  news,  Mrs.  Evelyn.** 

"Are  there  any  particular  news  ?"  said  Constance. — ^"I  like 
particular  news  infinitely  the  best !" 

"  I  am  sorry,  Miss  Constance,  I  have  none  for  you.  But — ^wiU 
this  headache  yield  to  nothing  I" 

"Fleda prophesied  that  it  would  to  time,"  said  Florence;— 
"she  would  not  let  us  try  much  beside." 

36 
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'^And  I  must  confess  there  has  been  no  volatile  agency  em- 
plojed  at  aU,**  said  Constance  ; — **  I  never  knew  Time  have  less  of 
it ;  and  Flcda  seemed  to  prefer  him  for  her  physician." 

"  He  hasn't  been  a  good  one  to^y,'*  said  Edith,  nestliiM^  affec- 
tionately to  hec  side.  '^  Isn't  it  better,  Fleda )" — tor  ^e  had 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand. 

"  Not  just  now,"  said  Fleda  softly. 

"  It  is  fair  to  change  physicians  if  the  first  fails,*'  said  Mr. 
Carleton.  ^*  1  have  had  a  slight  experience  in  headache-curing, — 
H  you  will  permit  me.  Miss  Constance,  I  will  supersede  "Erne  and 
try  a  different  prescription." 

He  went  out  to  seek  it ;  and  Fleda  leaned  her  head  in  her 
hand  and  tried  to  quiet  the  throbbing  heart,  every  jmlsation  of 
which  was  felt  so  keenly  at  the  seat  of  pain.  She  Imew  &om  Mr. 
Carleton's  voice  and  manner, — she  thought  she  knew, — that  he 
had  exceeding  good  tidings  for  her ;  once  assured  of  that  she 
would  soon  be  better ;  but  she  was  worse  now. 

«  Where  is  Mr.  Carleton  gone  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea,  mamma — he  has  ventured  upon  an 
extraordinary  undertaking  and  has  gone  off  to  qualify  himself  I 
suppose.  I  can't  conceive  why  he  didn't  ask  Miss  Binggan's  per- 
mission to  change  her  physician,  instead  of  mine.** 

"  I  suppose  he  knew  there  veas  no  doubt  about  that,"  said 
Edith,  hitting  the  precise  answer  of  Fleda's  thoughts. 

"And  what  should  make  him  think  there  was  any  doubt 
about  mine  V*  said  Constance  tartly. 

**  O  you  know,"  said  her  sister,  "  you  are  so  odd  nobody  can 
teU  what  you  will  take  a  fancy  to." 

"  You  are — extremely  liberal  in  your  expressions,  at  least, 
Miss  Evelyn, — I  must  say,"  said  Constance,  with  a  glance  of  no 
doubtful  meaning. — ^*' Joe—did  you  let  Mr.  Carleton  in  ]" 

"  No,  ma*am." 

""Well  let  him  in  next  time ;  and  don't  let  in  anybody  else." 

Whereafter  the  party  relapsed  into  silent  expectation. 

It  was  not  many  minutes  before  Mr.  Carleton  returned. 

"  Tell  your  friend,  Miss  Constance,"  he  said  putting  an  exqui- 
site little  vinaigrette  into  her  hand, — "  that  I  have  notliing  worse 
for  her  than  that." 

"Worse  than  this!"  said  Constauce  examining  it.  "Mr. 
Carleton — I  doubt  exceedingly  whether  smelling  this  will  afford 
Miss  Ringgail  any  benefit." 

«  Why,  Miss  Constance  ?" 

"Because — ^it  has  made  me  sick  only  to  look  at  it !" 

"  There  will  be  no  danger  for  her,"  he  said  smiling. 

"  Won't  there  ? — ^Well,  Fleda  my  dear — ^here,  take  it,"  said  the 
young  lady  ; — "  I  hope  you  are  differently  constituted  from  me, 
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for  I  feel  a  sudden  pain  since  I  saw  it ; — l>ut  as  vou  keep  jour 
eyes  shut  and  so  escape  the  sight  of  this  lovely  gold  chasing,  per- 
haps it  will  do  you  no  mischief.** 

"  It  will  do  her  all  the  more  good  for  that,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

The  only  ears  that  took  the  benefit  of  this  speech  were 
3Sdith*s  and  Mr.  Carleton^s  ;  Fleda's  were  deafened  by  the  rush  of 
feeling.  She  very  little  knew  what  she  was  holding.  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  stood  with  rather  significant  gravity  watching  the  efiect  of 
his  jjrescription,  while  E<Sth  beset  her  mother  to  Know  why  the 
outside  of  the  vinaigrette  being  of  gold  should  make  it  do  *leda 
any  more  good ;  the  disposing  of  which  question  effectually  occu- 
pied Mrs.  Evelyn's  attention  for  some  time.  .  , 

*^And  pray  how  long  is  it  since  you  took  up  the  trade  of  a 
physician,  Mr.  Carletoni"  said  Constance. 

"  It  is — just  about  liine  years.  Miss  Constance,"  ho  answered 
gravely. 

But  that  little  reminder,  slight  as  it  was,  overcame  the  small 
remnant  of  Fleda-s  self-command  ;  the  vinaigiette  fell  from  her 
hands  and  her  face  was  hid  in  them ;  whatever  became  of  pain 
tears  must  flow. 

"Forgive  me,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  gently,  bending  down  to- 
wards her,  "for  speaking  when  I  should  have  been  silent. — Miss 
Evelyn,  and  Hiias  Constance,  will  you  permit  me  to  order  that  my 
patient  be  left  in  quiet  V* 

And  he  took  them  away  to  Mrs.  Evelyn's  quarter,  and  kept 
them  all  three  engaged  in  conversation  too  busily  to  trouble 
Fleda  with  any  attention ;  till  she  had  had  amjjle  time  to  try 
the  effect  of  the  quiet  and  of  the  vinegar  both.  Then  he  went 
himself  to  look  after  her. 

"Are  you  better?"  said  he,  bending  down  and  speaking 
low. 

Fleda  opened  her  eyes  and  gave  him,  what  a  look  ! — of  grate- 
ful feeling.  She-  did  not  know  the  half  that  was  in  it ;  but  he 
did.    That  she  was  better  was  a  very  small  item. 

"  Beady  for  the  coffee  ?"  said  he  smiling. 

*Ono,"  whispered  Fleda, —  "it  don't  matter  about  that  — 
never  mind  the  coffee  !" 

But  he  went  back  with  his  usual  calmness  to  Mrs.  Evelyn  and 
bogged  that  she  would  have  the  goodness  to  order  a  cup  of  rather 
strong  coffee  to  be  made. 

"But,  Mr.  Carleton,  sir,"  said  that  lady, — ^"I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  Miss  Uinggan — if  she  is 
better, — I  think  it  would  do  her  far  more  good  to  go  to  rest  and 
let  sleep  finish  her  cure,  before  taking  something  that  \vili  make 
sleep  impossible." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  physician,  Mrs.  Evelyn,*'  he  said 
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smiling,  *  that  allowed  his  prescriptions  to  be  interf»^rod  witli  ♦ 
I  must  beg  you  will  do  me  this  favour." 

**I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  will  be  a  favour  to  Miss 
Binggan,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,—**  however — ** 

And  she  rang  the  bell  and  gave  the  desired  order,  with  a 
somewhat  disconcerted  face.  But  Mr.  Carleton  again  left  Fleda 
to  herself  and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  other  ladies,  with  so 
much  success,  though  with  his  usual  absence  of  effort^  that  good 
humour  was  served  long  before  the  coffee. 

Then  indeed  he  pkycd  the  physician's  part  again;  made 
the  coflFee  himself  and  saw  it  taken,  according  to  his  own  plea- 
sure ;  skilfully  however  seeming  all  the  while,  except  to  Fle<Li,  to 
be  occupied  with  everything  else.  The  group  gathered  round  her 
anew ;  she  was  well  enougn  to  bear  their  talk  by  this  time ;  by 
the  time  the  coffee  was  drunk  quite  welL 

**  Is  it  quite  gone  V*  asked  Edith. 

«  The  headache  ?— yes." 

^  You  will  owe  your  physician  a  great  many  thanks,  my  dear 
Bleda,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

Fleda's  only  answer  to  this  however,  was  by  a  very  slight 
smile ;  and  she  pi*esently  left  the  room,  to  go  up-stairs  and 
anunge  her  yet  disarranged  hair. 

"  That  is  a  very  fine  girl,"  remarked  Mrs.  Evelyn,  preparing 
half  a  cup  of  coffee  for  herself  in  a  kind  ot  amused  abstraction, — 
my  friend  Mr.  Thorn  will  have  an  excellent  wife  of  her." 

"  Provided  she  marries  him,"  said  Constance  somewhat 
ahortlv. 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  she  won%"  said  Edith, — ^^'and  I  don't 
believe  she  w^ill." 

^  What  do  you  think  of  his  chances  of  success,  Mr.  Carle- 
ton?" 

"  Your  manner  of  speech  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  are 
very  good,  Mrs.  Evelyn,"  he  answered  coolly. 

"Well,  don't  you  think  so  V*  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  conaing  back 
to  her  seat  with .  her  coffee-cup,  and  apparently  dividing  her 
attention  bet^en  it  and  her  subject, — **  It's  a  great  chance  for 
her — most  girls  in  her  circumstances  would  not  refuse  it^ — / 
think  he's  pretty  sure  of  his  ground," 

"  So  I  thipk,"  said  Florence. 

**  It  don't  prove  anything,  if  he  is,"  said  Constance  dryly.  **  I 
bate  people  who  are  always  sure  of  their  ground  !" 

"  What  do  jrou  think,  Mr.  Carleton  1"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  taking 
little  satisfied  sips  of  her  coffee. 

''  May  I  ask  first,  what  is  meant  by  the  '  chance'  and  what  by 
the  '  circumstances  ?' " 

**  Why  Mr.  Thorn  has  a  fine  fortune  you  know,  and  he  is  of 
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an  excellent  family — there  is  not  a  better  family  la  the  city — 
and  very  few  young  men  of  such  pretensions  would  think  of  a 
girl  that  has  no  name  nor  standing  " 

"  Unless  she  had  qualities  that  would  command  them/'  said 
Mr.  Carleton. 

"  But,  Mr.  Carleton,  sir,"  said  the  lady, — "do  you  think  that 
can  be  ?  do  you  think  a  woman  can  fill  gracefully  a  high  place  in 
society  if  she  has  had  disadvantages  in  early  life  to  contend  with 
that  were  calculated  to  imfit  her  for  it  ?" 

"  But^  mamma,"  said  Constance, — "Fleda  don't  show  any  such 
thing." 

"  No,  she  don't  show  it,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, — "  but  I  am  not 
talking  of  Fleda— I  am  talking  of  the  effect  of  early  disadvantages. 
What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Carleton  ?" 

"  Disadvantages  of  what  kind,  Mrs.  Evelyn  t" 

"  Why,  for  instance, — the  strange  habits  of  intercourse,  on 
familiar  terms,  with  rough  and  uncultivated  people, — such  inter- 
course for  years, — in  all  sorts  of  ways, — in  the  field  and  in  the 
house, — mingling  with  them  as  one  of  them — it  seems  to  me  it 
must  leave  its  traces  on  the  mind  and  on  the  habits  of  acting  and 
thinking  ?" 

"  There  is  no  doubt  it  does,"  he  answered  with  an  extremely 
unconcerned  face. 

"  And  then  there's  the  actual  want  of  cultivation,"  said  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  warming ; — "time  taken  up  with  other  things,  you  know, 
— usefully  and  properly,  but  still  taken  up, — so  as  to  make 
much  intellectual  acquirement  and  accomplishments  impossible ! 
it  can't  be  otherwise,  you  know, — neither  opportunity  nor  in- 
structors ;  and  I  don't  think  anything  can  supply  the  want  in 
after-life — it  isn't  the  mere  things  themselves  which  may  be 
acquired — the  mind  should  grow  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  them 
— don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Carleton  1 

He  bowed.  • 

"Music,  for  instance,  and  languages,  and  converse  with 
society,  and  a  great  many  things,  are  put  completely  beyond 
reach ; — Edith  my  dear,  you  are  not  to  touch  the  coffee,  —  nor 
^Constance  either, — no  I  will  not  let  you, — ^And  there  could  not 
be  even  much  reading,  for  want  of  books  if  for  nothing  else. 
Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but  I  confess  I  don't  see  how  it  is  possible 
in  such  a  case — " 

She  checked  herself  suddenly,  for  Fleda  with  the  slow  noise- 
less step  that  weakness  imposed  had  come  in  again  and  stood  by 
the  centre-table. 

"  We  are  discussing  a  knotty  question,  I^Iiss  Ringgan,"  said 
Mr.  Carleton  with  a  smile,  as  he  brought  a  bergere  for  her ;  "  I 
should  like  to  have  your  voice  on  it " 
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lliere  was  no  seconding  of  his  motion.  He  waited  till  she 
bad  seated  herself,  and  then  went  on. 

**  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  best  preparation  for  wearing 
prosperity  well  ?*' 

A  glance  at  Mrs.  Evelyn's  face,  which  was  opposite  her,  and  at 
one  or  two  others  which  nad  undeniably  the  air  oi  being  arrested^ 
was  enough  for  Fleda's  quick  apprehension.  She  knew  they  had 
been  talking  of  her.  Her  eye  stopped  short  of  Mr.  CSarleton^s^  and 
she  coloured  and  hesitated.    No  one  spoke. 

"  By  prosperity,  you  mean —  T* 

**  Rank  and  fortune,"  said  Florence,  without  lookii^  np. 

^  Marrying  a  rich  man,  for  instance,**  said  Edith,  ^  and  hanng 
one's  hands  full." 

This  peculiar  statement  of  the  case  occasioned  a  laugh  all 
round,  but  the  silence  which  followed  seemed  still  to  wait  upon 
Meda's  reply. 

"  Am  I  expected  to  give  a  serions  answer  to  that  question  ?'* 
she  said  a  little  doubtfidly. 

^  Expectations  are  not  stringent  things,"  said  her  first  ques- 
tioner smiling.    "  That  waits  upon  your  choice.* 

"  They  are  horridly  stringent,  /  think,"  said  Constance. 
"  We  shall  all  be  disappointed  if  you  don't,  Fleda  my  dear.** 

"  By  wearing  it  *  well'  you  mean,  making  a  good  use  of  it  1" 

"  Ajid  gracefully,*'  said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

''  I  think  I  should  say  then,**  said  Fleda  after  some  little  hesi- 
tation and  speaking  with  evident  difficulty, — "Such  an  expe- 
rience as  might  teach  one  both  the  worth  and  the  worthlessness 
of  money." 

Mr.  Carleton's  smile  was  a  sufficiently  satisfied  one  ;  but  Mrs, 
Evelyn  retorted, 

"  The  worth  and  the  wortMeamess  I — Fleda  my  dear,  I  don't 
imderstand — " 

"  And  what  experience  teaches  one  the  worth  and  what  the 
worthlessness  of  money  1"  said  Constance ; — "  Mamma  is  mor- 
bidly persuaded  that  I  do  not  understand  the  first'— of  the 
second  I  have  an  indefinite  idea  from  never  being  able  to  do  more 
than  half  that  I  want  with  it." 

Fleda  smiled  and  hesitated  again,  in  a  way  that  showed  sh» 
would  willingly  be  excused,  but  the  sUence  left  her  no  choice  but 
to  speak. 

"  I  think,"  she  said  modestly,  "  that  a  person  can  hardly 
understand  the  true  worth  of  money, — the  ends  it  can  best  sub- 
serve,— that  has  not  been  taught  it  by  his  own  experience  of  the 
want;  and — " 

"  What  follows  ?"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

**  I  was  going  to  say,  sir,  that  there  is  danger,  especially  when 
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people  have  iK>t  been  accustomed  to  it,  tbat  thiey  mQ  greatly 
overvalue  and  inif^lace  the  real  worth  of  prosperity ;  unless  the 
mind  has  been  steadied  by  another  kind  of  ezperienoe,  and  has 
leamt  to  measure  things  by  a  higher  scale.'* 

*^  And  how  when  they  have  been  accustomed  to  it  ?"  said 
ilorenoe. 

'^  The  same  danger,  without  the '  especially,^'  said  Fleda,  with 
a  look  that  disclaimed  any  assuming. 

"  One  thing  is  certain,**  said  Constance, — "you  hardly  ever 
see  les  nowoeaux  richer  make  a  graceful  use  of  anything. — ^Fleda  my 
dear,  I  am  seconding  all  of  your  last  speech  that  I  understand. 
Mamma,  I  perceive,  is  at  work  upon  the  rest.** 

"  I  think  we  ought  all  to  be  at  work  upon  it^"  said  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn, "  for  Miss  Binggan  has  made  it  out  that  there  is  hardly  any- 
body here  tiiat  is  qualified  to  wear  prosperity  welL** 

^  I  was  just  thinkiag  so,"  said  Florence. 

Fleda  said  nothing,  and  perhaps  her  colour  rose  a  little. 

"  I  will  take  lessors  of  her,**  said  Constance,  with  eyebrows 
just  raised  Plough  to  neutralise  the  composed  gravity  of  the 
other  features, — '^as  soon  as  I  have  an  amount  of  prosperity  that 
will  make  it  worth  while." 

**  But  I  don't  think,"  said  Florence,  "that  a  graceful  use  of 
things  is  consistent  with  such  a  careful  valuation  and  considering 
of  the  exact  worth  of  everything — it*s  not  my  idea  of  grace." 

"  Yet  propriety  is  an  essential  element  of  gracefulness,  Miss 
Evelyn." 

"  Well,"  said  Florence,—"  certainly ;  but  what  then  ? " 

"  Is  it  attainable,  in  the  use  of  mean%  without  a  nice  know- 
ledge of  their  true  value  ?  " 

"  But,  Mr.  Oarleton,  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  improper  things — 
things  improper  in  a  way — gracefully  done  V 

**  No  aoubt ;  but,  Mjss  Evelyn,'*  said  he,  smiling,  "  the  im- 
propriety did  not  in  those  cases,  I  presume,  attach  itself  to  the 
other  quality.  The  graceful  mariTher  was  strictly  proper  to  its 
ends,  was  it  not,  however  the  ends  might  be  &lse  1 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Florence; — "^  you  have  gone  too  deep  for 
me.  But  do  yon  think  that  close  calculation,  and  aU  that  sort 
of  thing,  is  likely  to  make  people  use  money,  or  anything  else, 
gracefully  1    I  never  thought  it  did." 

"  Not  close  oalculatioa  alone,"  said  Mr.  Carloton. 

^'  But  do  you  think  it  is  connsteM  with  gracefulness  ?" 

"  The  largest  and  grandest  views  of  material  things  that  man 
has  ever  taken.  Miss  Evelyn,  stand  upon  a  basis  of  the  closest 
calculation." 

Florence  worked  at  her  worsted  and  looked  very  dissatisfied. 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Carleton,**  Baid  Constanoe,  as  he  was  goings — ^  don*fc 
leave  your  vinaigrette-— there  it  is  on  the  table." 

He  made  no  motion  to  take  it  up. 

^  Don*t  you  know,  Miss  Constance,  that  physicians  seldom 
like  to  have  anything  to  do  \irith  their  own  prescriptions  ?" 

"  It*s  very  suspicious  of  them,"  said  Constance  ; — ^  but  you 
must  take  it,  Mr.  Carleton,  if  you  please,  for  I  shouldn't  like  the 
responsibility  of  its  being  left  here  ;  and  I  am  afraid  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  our  peace  of  mind,  besides.** 

**  I  shall  risk  that,"  he  said,  laughing.  ^  Its  work  is  not 
done." 

"  And  then,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  and  Fleda  knew 
with  what  a  look — *^  you  know  physicians  are  accustomed  to  be 
paid  when  their  prescriptions  are  taken." 

But  the  answer  to  this  was  only  a  bow,  so  eicpressive  in  its 
air  of  haughty  coldness  that  any  further  efforts  of  Mrs.  Evelyn's 
wit  were  diilled  for  some  minutes  after  he  had  gone. 

Fleda  had  not  seen  this.  She  had  taken  up  the  vinaigrette, 
and  was  thinking  with  acute  pleasure  that  Mr.  Oeurleton's  manner 
last  night  and  to-night  had  returned  to  all  the  familiar  kindness 
of  old  times.  Not  as  it  had  been  during  the  rest  of  her  stay  in 
the  city.  She  could  be  quite  contented  now  to  have  him  go  back 
to  England,  with  this  pleasant  remembrance  left  her.  ^.he  sat 
tuniing  over  the  vinaigrette,  which  to  her  fancy  was  covered  with 
hieroglyphics  tiiat  no  one  else  could  read ;  of  her  uncle's  affair, 
of  Charlton's  danger,  of  her  own  distress,  and  the  kindness  which 
had  ^vrought  its  reliej^  more  penetrating  and  pleasant  than  even 
the  fine  aromatic  scent  which  fairly  typified  it,— Constance's 
voice  broke  in  upon  her  musings. 

*^  Isn't  it  awkward  ?"  she  said,  as  she  saw  Fleda  handling  and 
looking  at  the  pretty  toy, — "  Isn't  it  awkward  ?  I  sha'n't  have  a 
bit  of  rest  now  for  fear  something  will  happen  to  that.  I  hate  to 
have  people  do  such  things  1 " 

"  Fleda  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn, — "  I  wouldn't  handle 
it,  my  love  ;  you  may  depend  there  is  some  charm  in  it — some 
mischievous  hidden  influence, — and  if  you  have  much  to  do  with 
it  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  a  mdual  coldness  stealing  over  you, 
and  a  strange  forgetfulness  of  Queechy,  and  you  will  perhaps  lose 
your  desire  ever  to  go  back  there  any  more." 

The  vinaigrette  dropped  from  Fleda's  fingers,  but  beyond  a 
heightened  colour  and  a  little  tremulous  gravity  about  the  lip, 
she  gave  no  other  sign  of  emotion. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Florence,  laughing,—"  you  are  too  bad ! " 

"  Mamma,"  said  Constance,  "  I  wonder  how  any  tender  senti- 
ment for  you  can  continue  to  exist  in  Fleda's  breast ! — By  the 
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wajy  Fleda  my  dear,  do  rou  know  that  we  have  heard  of  two 
«scorta  for  you  1  but  I  only  tell  you  because  I  know  you'll  not  bo 
fit  to  travel  this  age." 

"  I  should  not  be  able  to  travel  to-morrow,"  said  Fleda. 

"  They  are  not  going  to-morrow,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  quietly. 

"Who  are  they?" 

"  Excellent  ones,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn.  **  One  of  them  is  your 
friend  Mr.  Olmney." 

"  Mr.  Olmney  ! "  said  Fleda.  "  What  has  brought  him  to 
New  York?" 

"  Beally,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  laughing, — '^  I  do  not  know. 
What  should  keep  him  away  ?  I  was  very  glad  to  see  him  for 
my  part.    Maybe  he  has  come  to  take  you  home." 

«  Who  is  the  other  V*  said  Fleda. 

^  That's  another  old  Mend  of  yours — Mrs.  Renney." 

"  Mrs.  Kenney  ? — who  is  she  ?"  said  Fleda. 

"Why  don't  you  know?  Mrs,  Benney — she  used  to  live 
with  your  aunt  Lucy  in  some  capacitv— years  ago,— when  she 
was  in  New  York, — housekeeper,  I  think ;  don't  you  remember 
her  r 

"  Perfectly,  now,"  said  Fleda.    "  Mrs.  Renney  I  — " 

"  She  has  been  housekeeper  for  Mrs.  Schenck  these  several 
years,  and  she  is  going  somewhere  out  West  to  some  relation,  her 
brother,  I  believe,  to  take  care  of  his  family ;  and  her  road  leads 
her  your  way." 

"  When  do  they  go,  Mrs.  Evelyn  ?" 

"  Both  the  same  day,  and  both  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Mr. 
Olmney  takes  the  morning  train,  he  says,  imless  you  would 
prefer  some  other, — I  told  him  you  were  veiy  anxious  to  go, — 
and  Mrs.  Benney  goes  in  the  afternoon.  So  there's  a  choice  for 
you." 

"Mamma,"  said  Constance,  "Fleda  is  not  fit  to  go  at  all, 
either  time." 

"  I  don't  think  she  is,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn.  "  But  she  knows 
best  what  she  likes  to  do." 

Thoughts  and  resolutions  came  swiftly  one  after  another  into 
Fleda's  mind  and  were  decided  upon  in  as  quick  succession. 
First,  that  she  must  so  the  day  after  to-morrow,  at  all  events. 
Second,  that  it  should  not  be  with  Mr.  Olmney.  Third,  that  to 
prevent  that,  she  must  not  see  him  in  the  meantime,  and  there- 
fore— yes,  no  help  for  it, — must  refuse  to  see  any  one  that  called 
the  next  day ;  there  was  to  be  a  party  in  the  evening,  so  then  she 
would  be  safe.  No  doubt  Mr.  C»rleton  would  come,  to  give  her 
a  more  particular  account  of  what  he  had  done,  and  she  wished 
unspealutbly  to  hear  it ;  but  it  was  not  possible  that  she  should 
m^  an  exception  in  his  favour  and  admit  him  alone.    That 
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could  not  be.  If  friends  would  only  be  simple  and  strais^ 
forward  and  kind,— one  could  afford  to  be  straightforward  too  ;-* 
but  as  it  was  she  must  not  do  what  she  longed  to  do  and  they 
would  be  sure  to  xniBunderstand.  There  w$a  indeed  the  morning 
of  the  day  following  left  her^  if  Mr.  Ohacmey  did  not  take  it  into 
his  head  to  stay.  And  it  might  issue  in  her  not  seeing  Mr. 
Oarleton  at  all,  to  bid  good-bye  and  thank  him  ?  He  would  not 
think  her  \mgrateful,  he  knew  better  than  that^  but  still — Well ! 
so  much  for  kindness  ! — 

"  What  are  are  you  looking  so  grave  about  ?*•  said  Goostaaoe. 

^'  Considering  ways  and  means,"  Fle^  said  with  a*  slight 
smile. 

"  Ways  and  means  of  what  I** 

«  Going.'* 

*'  You  don*t  mean  to  go  the  day  after  to-4norrow  V* 

«  Yes." 

"  It*s  too  absurd  for  anything  I    You  ab&'roUt  do  it." 

"  I  must  indeed," 

^  Mamma^"  said  Constance,  "  if  you  permit  suc^  a  thing,  I 
shall  hope  that  memory  will  be  a  fingerboard  of  remorse  to  you,* 
pointing  to  Miss  Bin^gan's  pale  cheeks. 

**  I  shall  charge  it  entirely  upon  Miss  Bti^gan's  own  finger- 
board," said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  with  her  complaoently  amused  £oe. 
"  Fleda  my  dear, — shall  I  request  Mr.  Olmney  to  delay  his 
journey  for  a  day  or  two,  my  love,  till  you  are  stronger  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  Mrs.  Evelyn !  I  shall  go  then  ;*-if  I  am  not 
ready  in  the  morning  I  will  take  Mrs.  Benney  in  the  afternoon — 
I  would  quite  as  lief  go  with  her." 

"  Then  I  will  make  Mr.  Olmney  keep  to  his  first  purpose;,'* 
said  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

Poor  Fleda,  though  with  a  very  sorrowful  heart,  kept  her 
resolutions,  and  for  very  forlomness  and  weariness  slept  away  a 
great  part  of  the  next  day.  Neither  would  she  appear  in  the 
evening,  for  fear  of  more  people  thmi  one.  It  was  impossible  to 
tell  whether  Mrs.  Evelyn's  love  of  mischief  would  not  bring  Mr. 
Olmney  there,  and  the  Thorns,  she  knew,  were  invited.  Mr. 
Lewis  would  probably  absent  himseli^  but  Fleda  could  not  endure 
even  the  chance  <^  seeing  his  mother.  She  waated  to  know,  but 
dared  not  ask,  whether  Mr.  Oarleton  had  been  to  see  her.  What 
if  to-nK>rrow  morning  i^ould  pass  without  h^  seeing  himt 
Fleda  pondered  this  uncertainty  a  little,  asid  ^ben  jumped  out  of 
bed  and  wrote  him  the  heartiest  little  b^  of  thanks  and  remem- 
brance that  tears  would  let  her  write ;  sealed  it^  and  carried  it 
herself  to  the  nearest  bramch  of  the  despatch  po^  the  first  thing 
next  morning. 

She  took  a  long  look  that  same  morning  at  the  little  vinai- 
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grette  which  still  lay  on  the  centre-table,  wishing  very  much  to 
take  it  up-stairs  and  pack  it  away  among  her  things.  It  was 
meant  for  her  she  knew,  and  she  wanted  it  as  a  very  pleasant 
relic  from  the  kind  hands  that  had  given  it ;  and  besides,  he 
might  think  it  odd  if  she  should  slight  his  intention.  But  how 
odd  it  would  seem  to  him  if  he  knew  that  the  Evelyns  had  half 
appropriated  it.  And  appropriate  it  anew,  in  another  direction, 
she  could  not.  She  could  not  without  their  knowledge,  and  they 
would  put  their  own  absurd  construction  on  what  was  a  simple 
matter  of  kindness  ;  she  could  not  brave  it. 

The>  morning,  a  long  one  it  was^  had  passed  away ;  Meda  had 
just  finished  packing  her  trunk,  and  was  sitting  with  a  faint- 
hearted feeling  of  body  and  mind,  trying  to  rest  before  being 
called  to  h^r  &uAj  dinner,  when  Florence  came  to  tell  her  it  wa& 
ready. 

"  Mr.  Carleton  was  here  awhile  ago,**  she  said,  "and  he  asked 
for  you ;  but  mamma  said  you  were  busy ;  tibta  knew  you  had 
enough  to  tire  you  without  coming  down-staixs  to  see  hun.  He 
asked  when  you  thought  of  going." 

"What  (fid  you  tell  him  r 

"  I  told  him,  *  0  you  were  not  gono  yet  !* — it*s  suoh  a  plague 
to  be  bidcUlng  people  good-bye—/  always  want  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Was  I  right  V^ 

Fleda  said  nothing,  bat  in  her  heart  she  wondered  what  pos- 
sible concern  it  could  be  of  her  friends  if  Mr.  Carleton  wanted  to 
see  her  before  she  went  away.  She  felt  it  was  imkind — they  did 
not  know  how  unkind,  for  they  did  not  understand  that  he  was  a 
very  particular  frianid  and  an  old  friend — they  could  not  tell 
what  reason  there  was  for  her  wishing  to  bid  him  good-bye.  She 
thought  1^  should  have  liked  to  do  it  very  much. 
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*. 

Kothauglit  I  was^thers  is  no  man  can  t^ll  what.  Methonptlit  I  was,  and 
mothought  I  had,— Bat  man  is  but  a  patched  fooU  if  he  wiU  offer  to  say  what 
mothought  I  had.'^Midtummer  SighVt  JHtam. 

Mrs.  Evbltn  drove  down  to  the  boat  with  Fleda  and  did  not 
leave  her  till  she  was  safely  put  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Benney.  Heda 
immediately  retreated  to  the  innermost  depths  of  the  ladies' 
cabin,  hoping  to  find  some  rest  for  the  body  at  least  if  not  forget- 
fulness  for  the  mind. 

The  latter  was  not  to  be.  Mrs.  Benney  was  exceeding  glad  to 
see  her  and  bent  upon  knowing  what  had  become  of  her  since 
those  days  when  they  used  to  know  each  other. 

"  You're  just  the  same,  Miss  Heda,  that  you  used  to  be — 
you're  very  little  altered — I  can  see  that — though  you're  look- 
ing a  good  deal  more  thin  and  pale — you  had  very  pretty  roses 
in  your  cheeks  in  those  times,— Yes,  I  know,  I  understood  Mrs. 
Evelyn  to  say  you  had  not  been  well ;  but  allowing  for  that  I  can 
see  you  are  just  yourself  still — I'm  glad  of  it.  Do  you  recollect, 
Miss  Heda,  what  a  little  thing  you  was  then  ?** 

"  I  recollect,  very  well,"  said  Fleda. 

"  Tm  su^e  of  another  thing — you're  just  as  good  as  you  used 
to  be,"  said  the  housekeeper  looking  at  her  complacently.  "  Do  you 
remember  how  you  used  to  come  into  my  room  to  see  me  make 
jelly  ]  I  see  it  as  well  as  if  it  was  yesterday  ; — and  you  used  to 
beg  me  to  let  you  squeeze  the  lemons  ;  and  I  never  could  refuse 
you,  because  you  never  did  anything  I  didn't  want  you  to  ;  and 
do  you  mind  how  I  used  to  tie  you  up  in  a  big  towel  for  fear  you 
would  stain  jrour  dress  with  the  acid,  and  Fd  stand  and  watch  to 
see  you  putting  all  your  strength  to  squeeze  'em  clean,  and  be 
afraid  that  Mrs.  Rossitur  would  be  angry  with  me  for  letting  you 
spoil  your  hands  ;  but  you  used  to  look  up  and  smile  at  mo  so, 
I  couldn't  help  myself  but  let  you  do  just  whatever  you  had  a 
mind.  You  don't  look  quite  so  light  and  bright  as  you  did  in 
those  times  ; — but  to  be  sure,  you  ain't  feeling  well !  See  here 
— just  let  me  pull  some  of  these  things  onto  tms  settee,  and  you 
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put  yourself  do"vni  there  and  rest — pillows — let's  have  anotlier 
pillow, — there,  how's  that  ?*' 

Oh,  if  Flcda  might  have  silenced  her !  She  thought  it  was 
rather  hard  that  she  should  have  two  talkative  companions  on 
this  journey  of  all  others.  The  housekeeper  paused  no  longer 
than  to  arrange  her  couch  and  see  her  comfoi-tably  laid  down. 

"And  then  Mr.  Hugh  would  come  in  to  find  you,  and  carry 
you  away — ^he  never  could  bear  to  be  long  from  you.  How  is 
Mr.  Hugh,  Miss  Fleda  1  he  used  to  be  always  a  very  delicate- 
looking  child.  I  remember  you  and  him  used  to  be  always  to- 
gether— he  was  a  very  sweet  boy !  I  have  often  said  I  never  saw 
such  another  pair  of  children.  How  docs  Mr.  Hugh  have  his 
health.  Miss  Fleda  r 

"  Not  very  well,  just  now,"  said  Flcda  gently,  and  shutting  her 
eyes  that  they  might  reveal  less. 

There  was  need ;  for  the  housekeeper  went  on  to  ask  parti- 
cularly after  every  member  of  the  family,  and  where  they  had 
been  living,  and  as  much  as  she  conveniently  could  about  how 
they  had  Seen  living.  She  was  very  kind  through  it  all,  or  sho 
tried  to  be  ;  but  Flcda  felt  there  was  a  difference  since  the  time 
when  her  aunt  kept  house  in  State  Street  and  Mrs.  Renney  made 
jellies  for  her.  When  her  neighbours'  affak-s  were  exhausted 
Mra.  Renney  fell  back  upon  her  own,  and  gave  Flcda  a  very  cir- 
cumstanti^  account  of  the  occurrences  that  were  drawing  her 
westwai'd ;  how  so  many  years  ago  her  brother  had  married  and 
removed  thither  ;  how  lately  his  wife  had  died ;  what  in  general 
was  the  character  of  his  wife,  and  what^  in  particular,  the  story 
of  her  decease ;  and  how  many  children  were  left  without  care ; 
and  the  state  of  her  brother's  business  which  demanded  a  great 
deal ;  and  how,  finally,  she,  Mrs.  Renney,  had  received  and  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  go  on  to  Belle  Riviere  and  be  housekeeper 
de  son  chef.  And  as  Fleda's  pale-worn  face  had  for  some  time 
given  her  no  sign  of  attention  the  housekeeper  tlTi&n  hoped  sho 
was  asleep,  and  placed  herself  so  as  to  screen  her  and  have 
hei*sclf  a  good  view  of  everything  that  was  going  on  in  the 
cabin. 

But  poor  Fleda  was  not  asleep,  much  as  she  rejoiced  in  being 
thought  so.  Mind  and  body  could  get  no  repose,  sadly  as  the 
condition  of  both  called  for  it.  Too  worn  to  sleep,  perhaps ; — 
too  down-hearted  to  rest.  She  blamed  herself  for  it,  and  told 
over  to  herself  the  causes,  the  recent  causes,  she  had  of  joy  and 
gratitude  ;  but  it  would  not  do.  Grateful  she  could  be  and  was  ; 
but  teai-8  that  were  not  the  distillation  of  joy  came  wnth  her 
gratitude ;  came  from  under  the  closed  eyelid  in  spite  of  her ;  the 
pillow  was  wet  with  them.  She  excused  herself,  or  tried  to,  with 
thinking  that  she  was  weak  and  not  very  well,  and  that  her 
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nerres  had  gone  through  so  much  for  a  few  days  past  it  was  ao 
wonder  if  a  reaction  left  her  without  her  usual  strength  of  mind. 
And  she  could  not  help  thinking  there  had  i^en  a  want  of  kind- 
ness in  the  Evelyns  to  let  her  come  away  Uhd&y  to  make  such  a 
journey,  at  such  a  season,  under  such  guardianship.  But  it  was 
not  all  that ;  she  knew  it  was  not  The  journey  was  a  small 
matter ;  only  a  little  piece  of  disagreeableness  that  was  well  in 
keeping  with  her  other  meditations.  She  was  going  home  and 
home  had  lost  all  its  fair-sec  Toing;  its  honours  were  withered. 
It  would  be  pleasant  indeed  to  be  there  again  to  nurse  Hugh ; 
but  nurse  him  for  what  ? — life  or  death  ?-H3he  did  not  like  to 
think ;  and  beyond  that  she  could  fix  upon  nothing  at  all  that 
looked  bright  in  the  prospect ;  she  almost  thought  herself 
wicked,  but  she  could  not.  If  she  might  hope  that  her  imde 
would  take  hold  of  Ms  farm  like  a  man,  and  redeem  his  character 
and  his  family's  happiness  on  the  old  place, — ^that  would  have 
been  something ;  but  he  had  declared  a  different  purpose,  and 
Tleda  knew  him  too  weU  to  hope  that  he  would  be  better  than 
his  word.  Then  they  must  leave  the  old  homestead,  where  at 
least  the  associations  of  happiness  dung,  and  go  to  a  strange  land. 
It  looked  desolate  to  Fleda,  wherever  it  might  be.  Leave  Queechy ! 
— ^that  she  loved  unspeakably  beyond  any  other  place  in  the 
world ;  where  the  very  hills  had  been  the  friends  of  her  child- 
hood, and  where  she  had  seen  the  maples  grow  green  and  grow 
red  through  as  many-coloured  changes  of  her  own  fortunes ;  the 
woods  where  the  shade  of  her  grandfather  walked  with  her  and 
where  the  presence  even  of  her  father  could  be  brought  back  by 
memory ;  where  the  air  was  sweeter  and  the  sunlight  brightei-, 
by  fer,  than  in  any  other  place,  for  both  had  some  strange  kindred 
with  the  sunny  days  of  long  ago.  Poor  Fleda  turned  her  face 
from  Mrs.  Eenney,  and  leaving  doubtful  prospects  and  witheriiig 
comforts  for  a  while  as  it  were  out  of  sight,  she  wept  the  fair 
outlines  and  the  red  maples  of  Queechy  as  if  they  had  been  all 
she  had  to  regret.  They  had  never  disappointed  her.  Their 
countenance  had  comforted  her  many  a  time,  under  many  a 
sorrow.  After  all,  it  was  only  fancy  choosing  at  which  shrine 
the  whole  offering  of  sorrow  should  be  made.  She  knew  that 
many  of  the  tears  that  fell  were  due  to  some  other.  It  was  in 
vain  to  tell  herself  they  were  selfish ;  mind  and  body  -were  in  no 
condition  to  struggle  with  anything. 

It  had  fallen  dark  some  time,  and  she  had  wept  and  sorrowed 
herself  into  a  half-dozing  state,  when  a  few  words  spoken  near 
aroused  her. 

"  It  is  snowing," — was  said  by  several  voices. 

"  Going  very  slow,  ain't  we  1  '*  said  Fleda's  friend  in  a  sup* 
pressed  voice 
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^  Yes,  *OMa&  it's  so  diark,  you  see ;  the  Captain  darsn't  let  her 
run.'* 

Some  poor  wittidsm  followed  fi*om  a  third  jiSirtj  about  the 
*'  ButterS^s  **  havis^  run  herself  off  her  legs  the  first  time  she 
ever  ran  at  all ;  Mid  then  Mrs.  Renney  went  on, 

**  Is  the  storm  so  bad^  Haanah  ?  '* 

"  Pretty  thick — can't  see  far  a-head— I  hope  we'll  make  out 
to  find  our  way  in — that's  all  /care  for.' 

**  How  far  are  we  ? " 

"  Not  half-way  yet — I  don't  know — depends  on  what  headway 
we  make,  you  know; — there  ain't  much  wind  yet,  that's  a  good 
thing;" 

**  lliere  ain't  any  danger,  is  there  V* 

This  of  course  the  chambermaid  denied,  and  a  whispered 
colloquy  followed  which  Fleda  did  not  try  to  catch.  A  new 
feeling  came  Ujpon  her  weary  heart, — a  feeling  of  fear.  There  was 
a  sad  twinge  of  a  wish  that  she  were  out  of  the  boat  and  safe  back 
agBon  with  the  Evelyns,  and  a  fresh  sense  of  the  unkindness  of 
letting  her  come  away  tiiat  afternoon  so  unattended.  And  then 
with  that  sickness  of  heart  the  forlorn  feeling  of  being  ailone,  of 
wanting  some  one  at  hand  to  depend  upon,  to  look  to.  It  is  true 
that  in  case  of  real  danger  none  such  could  be  a  real  protection, 
•**and  yet  not  so  neither,  for  strength  and  decision  can  live  and 
make  five  where  a  moment's  faltering  will  kill;  and  weakness 
must  often  falter  of  necessity.  "  All  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are 
mercy  and  truth"  to  his  people ;  she  thought  of  that,  and  vet 
she  feared,  for  his  ways  are  often  what  we  do  not  like.  A  few 
moments  of  sick-heartedness  and  trembling,  —  and  then  Floda 
mentally  folded  her  arms  about  a  few  other  words  of  the  Bible 
and  laid  her  head  down  in  quiet  again. — ^  The  Lord  U  my  refuge 
4Lnd  myfortresa;  my  God  ;  in  him  wiJll  Ttrust.^* 

And  then  what  comes  after,-— 

"  He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers,  and  under  his  wings 
shalt  thou  trust ;  his  truth  shaE  he  thy  shield  and  hiLckier^ 

Pleda  lay  quiet  till  she  was  callea  to  tea. 

"  Bless  me,  how  pale  you  are ! "  said  the  housekeeper,  as  Fleda 
raised  herself  up  at  this  summons, — "  do  you  feel  veiy  bad.  Miss 
Fleda!" 

Fleda  said  no. 

"  Are  you  frightened  ?"  said  the  housekeeper  ; — "  there's  no 
need  of  that — Ilannah  says  there's  no  need — we'll  be  in  by  and 
by." 

•    ^  No,  Mrs.  Renney,"  said  Fleda  smiling.    "I  believe  I  am  not 
very  strong  yet." 

The  housekeeper  and  Hannah  both  looked  at  her  with  strangely 
touched  faces,  and  again  begged  her  to  try  the  refreshment  of 
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tea.  But  Fleda  would  not  go  down,  8o  they  served  her  up  ther^ 
with  great  zeal  and  tenderness.  And  then  she  waited  patiently 
and  watched  the  people  in  the  cabin^  as  they  sat  gossiping  in 
groups  or  stupefying  m  solitude  ;  and  thought  how  miserable  a 
thing  is  existence  where  religion  and  refinement  have  not  taught 
the  mind  to  live  in  somewhat  beyond  and  above  its  every-day 
concerns. 

Late  at  night  the  boat  arrived  safe  at  Bridgeport  Mrs.  Ben- 
ney  and  Fleda  had  resolved  to  stay  on  board  till  morning,  when 
the  former  promised  to  take  her  to  the  house  of  a  sister  we  had 
living  in  the  town ;  as  the  cars  would  not  leave  the  place  till  near 
eleven  o'clock.  Best  was  not  to  be  hoped  for  meantime  in  the 
boat,  on  the  miserable  couch  which  was  the  best  the  cabin  could 
furnish ;  but  Fleda  was  so  thankful  to  have  finished  the  voyage 
in  safety  that  she  took  thankfully  everything  else,  even  lying 
awake.  It  was  a  wild  night.  The  wind  rose  soon  after  they 
reached  Bridgeport,  and  swept  furiously  over  the  boat^  rattling 
the  tiller  chains  and  making  Fleda  so  nervously  alive  to  possi- 
bilities that  she  got  up  two  or  three  times  to  see  if  the  boat  were 
fast  to  her  moorings.  It  was  very  dark,  and  only  by  a  fortunately 
placed  lantern  she  could  see  a  bit  of  the  dark  wluuf  and  one  of 
the  posts  belonging  to  it,  from  which  the  lantern  never  budged ; 
so  at  last,  quieted  or  tired  out^  nature  had  her  rights,  and  she 
slept. 

It  was  not  refreshing  rest  after  all,  and  Fleda  was  veiy  glad 
that  Mi's.  Benney's  impatience  for  something  comfortable  made 
her  willing  to  be  astir  as  early  as  there  was  any  chance  of  finding 
people  up  in  the  town.  Few  were  abroad  when  they  left  the 
boat,  they  two.  Not  a  foot  had  printed  the  deep  layer  of  snow 
that  covered  the  wharf  It  had  fedlen  thick  during  the  night. 
Just  then  it  was  not  snowing ;  the  clouds  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
recess,  for  they  hung  threatening  yet;  one  uniform  leaden  canopy 
was  over  the  whole  horizon. 

"  The  snow  ain't  done  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Benney. 

"  No,  but  the  worst  of  our  journey  is  over,"  said  Fleda.  "  I  am 
glad  to  be  on  the  land." 

"  I  hope  we'll  get  something  to  eat  here,"  said  Mrs.  Benney  as 
they  stepped  along  over  the  wharf  "  They  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  give  people  such  a  mess,  when  it's  iust  as  easv  to  have  things 
decent.  My !  how  it  has  snowed.  I  declare,  if  Id  ha'  known  I'd 
ha'  waited  till  somebody  had  tracked  a  path  for  us.  But  I  guess 
it's  just  as  well  we  didn't, — you  look  as  like  a  ghost  as  you  can, 
Miss  Fleda.  You'll  be  better  when  you  get  some  breakfast 
Tou'd  better  catch  on  to  my  arm  —  rll  waken  up  the  seven 
sleepers  but  what  I'll  have  something  to  put  life  into  you 
directly." 
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Fleda  tlianked  her  but  declined  the  proffered  accommodation, 
md  followed  her  companion  in  the  narrow  beaten  path  a  few 
travellers  had  made  in  the  street,  feeling  enough  like  a  ghost,  if 
want  of  flesh  and  blood  reality  were  enough.  It  seemed  a  dream 
that  she  was  walking  through  the  grey  light  and  the  empty 
streets  of  the  little  town ;  everything  looked  and  felt  so  wild  and 
strange. 

If  it  was  a  dream  she  was  soon  waked  out  of  it.  In  the  house 
where  thev  were  presently  received  and  established  in  sufficient 
comfort,  there  was  such  a  little  specimen  of  masculine  humanity 
as  never  showed  his  face  in  dreaxnland  yet ;  a  little  bit  of  reality 
enough  to  bring  s^j  dreamer  to  his  senses.  He  seemed  to  have 
been  brought  up  on  stove  heat,  for  he  was  all  glowing  yet  from  a 
very  warm  bed  he  had  just  tumbled  out  of  somewhere,  and  he 
looked  at  the  pale  thin  stranger  by  his  mother's  fireplace  as  if  she 
were  an  anomaly  in  the  comfortable  world.  If  he  could  have 
contented  himself  with  looking  ! — but  he  planted  himself  firmly 
on  the  rug  just  two  feet  from  Fleda,  ana  with  a  laudable  and, 
most  persistent  desire  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  what  h^ 
could  not  understand  he  commenced  inquiring,  / 

"  Are  you  cold  1 — say !  Are  you  cold  ?  —  say  T — in  a  tiOne 
most  provokingly  made  up  of  wonder  and  dulness.  In  vain  JAeda, 
answered  him  that  she  was  not  very  cold  and  would  soon  not  be 
cold  at  all  by  that  good  fire: — the  question  came  agai^,  appa- 
rently in  all  its  freslmess,  from  the  interrogator's  mind,-^ 

"  Are  you  cold  ? — say  1 " 

And  sUenoe  and  words,  looking  grave  and  laughini^,  were  alike 
thrown  awav.  Fleda  shut  her  eyes  at  length  and  uied  the  small 
remnant  of  her  patience  to  keep  herself  quiet  till  ishe  was  called 
to  breakfast.  After  breakfast  she  accepted  the  offor  of  her  hostess 
to  go  up-stairs  and  lie  down  till  the  cars  were  i^eady ;  and  there 
got  some  real  and  much-needed  refreshment  of  sleep  and  rest. 

It  lasted  longer  than  she  had  counted  in)on.  For  the  cars 
were  not  ready  at  eleven  o'clock ;  the  snoy^  kst  night  had  occa- 
sioned some  perplexing  delays.  It  was  not  till  near  three  o'clock 
that  the  often-despatched  messenger  to  ihe  dep6t  brought  back 
word  that  the;^  might  go  as  soon  as  theV  pleased.  It  pleased  Mrs. 
Benney  to  be  in  a  great  hurry,  for  her  l^gage  was  in  the  cars  she 
said,  and  it  would  be  dreadful  if  she  and  it  went  different  ways ; 
so  Fleda  and  her  companion  hastened  down  to  the  station-house 
and  chose  their  places' some  time  4>efore  anybody  else  thought  of 
coming.  They  had  a  long  very  tiresome  waiting  to  go  through,  and 
room  for  some  uneag^  speculations  about  being  belated  and  a 
night  journey.  But  Meda  was  stronger  now,  and  bore  it  all  with 
her  usual  patient  submission.  At  length,  by  degrees  the  people 
dropped  in  and  filled  the  cars^  and  they  set  o£ 
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^HoweailjdofoafluplwsewBflhalltvacliQieeDfieldl"  said 
Fleda. 

^  Why  we  oti^lit  to  get  there  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  I 
duyuld  tmnk,**  said  her  companion.  '^  I  hope  the  alow  will  h<dd 
up  till  we  get  there/' 

fleda  tiionght  it  a  hope  vetr  unlikely  to  be  fhlMed.  Theie 
were  as  yet  no  snow-flakes  to  be  seen  near  by,  but  at  a  little 
distance  the  lo^  doods  seemed  already  to  enshroud  erery  clump 
of  trees  and  pat  a  mist  about  every  hilL  They  sorely  would 
descend  more  palpably  soon. 

It  tras  pleasant  to  be  moving  swiftly  on  again  towards  the  end 
of  their  journey,  if  Fleda  could  hare  rid  herself  of  some  qualms 
about  the  possible  8t<»m  and  the  certain  darkness ;  they  might 
not  reach  Greenfield  by  ten  o'dook ;  and  she  disliked  travelling  in 
the  night  at  any  time*  But  she  could  do  nothiiu;,  and  she 
xesignwl  herself  anew  to  the  comfort  and  trust  she  had  built  upon 
last  nkht.  She  had  the  seat  next  the  window,  and  with  a  veiy 
\  moher  kind  <^  pleasure  watehed  the  pretty  landscape  they  were 
^flitting  by — misty  as  her  own  projects, — darkening  as  they  ? — 
.%o,  she  would  not  allow  that  thoi^;ht.  '<<  Surely  I  know  that  it 
gLNall  be  well  with  them  that  jfear  God ;'  and  I  can  trust  him." 
An'd  she  found  a  strange  sweetness  in  that  naked  trust  and  ding- 
ing vif  faith,  thai  faith  never  tried  never  knows.  But  the  bream 
of  da^^light  was  already  gone,  though  ih»  imiversfikl  spread  of  snow 
gave  tl>e  eye  a  Mr  range  yet,  white,  white^  as  far  as  the  view  could 
reach,  \.nth  that  light  misty  drapery  I'ound  everything  in  the 
distance  tiid  merging  into  the  soft  grey  sky ;  and  every  now  and 
then  as  the  wind  servecL  a  thick  wreath  of  white  vapour  came  by 
±rom  the  en^ne  and  hia  all,  eddying  past  the  windows  and  then 
fikimming  off*  away  over  the  snowy  ground  from  which  it  would 
not  lift ;  a  moi*e  palpable  veil  for  a  moment  of  the  distant  things, 
—  and  then  brv>ken,  scattered,  fragmentary,  lovely  in  its  frailty 
and  evanishing.  It  was  a  pretty  afternoon,  but  a  sober ;  and  the 
bare  black  solitary  trees  near  hand  which  the  cars  flew  by,  looked 
to  Fleda  constantly  like  fingerposts  of  the  past ;  and  back  at 
their  bidding  her  thoi^hts  and  her  spirits  went,  back  and  forward, 
comparing,  in  her  own  mental  view,  what  had  once  been  so  gay 
and  genial  with  its  present  bleak  and  chill  condition.  And  fr9m 
this,  in  sudden  contrast^  came  a  strangelv  fair  and  bright  imago 
of  Heaven — ^its  exchange  of  peace  for  afl  tnis  turmoil, — of  rest  for 
all  this  weary  bearing  up  of  ixdnd  and  body  against  the  ills  that 
beset  both,  —  of  its  quiet  hom^e  for  this  unstable  Strange  world 
where  nothing  is  at  a  stand-stili^ — of  perfect  and  pure  society  for 
the  unsatisfactory  and  weaiying  friendships  that  the  most  are 
here.  The  thought  came  to  Iledft  like  one  of  those  unearthly 
clear  North-western  skies  from  which  a  storm-doud  has  rdied 
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sMBj,  that  seem  almort  to  moak  Bsrth  mill  their  distance  from 
its  defilement  and  agitations.  **  Truly  I  know  that  it  shall  be 
-well  with  them  that  fear  God !" — She  could  remember  Hugh, — 
she  could  not  IMnk  of  the  ^rooids  -mthout  him, — and  yet  say  them 
with  the  full  boimding  assuranee.  And  in  that  weary  and  uneasy 
afternoon  her  mind  rested  and  delighted  itself  with  two  lines  d' 
deocge  Herbert^  that  only  a  Christian  can  well  \mder«tand, — 

"  Thy  power  and  love,  — hmt  loToioxd  trait. 
Make  one  place  eTeiywhere." 

But  the  night  fell,  and  Fleda  at  last  could  see  notlnng  but  the 
dim  rail  fences  they  were  fiying  hj,  attd  the  reflexion  from  some  ^ 
stationary  lautem  on  the  en^ne  or  one  of  the  forward  cars,  that 
always  threw  a  bright  spot  of  hgM  on  the  snow.  Still  she  kejpt 
her  eyes  fastened  out  of  the  window.;  anything  but  the  view  in^ 
hoard.  They  were  going  slowly  now,  and  frequently  stopping; 
for  they  were  out  of  time,  uid  some  other  tndxts  wesre  to  be  looked 
out  for.  Nervous  work ;  and  whenever  they  stopped  the  voices  which 
at  oldier  times  were  ha^qpily  drowned  in  the  ix)lling  of  the  car- 
wheels,  rose  and  jarred  in  discords  far  less  endurable.  Fleda  shut 
her  eejs  to  the  words,  but  it  was  easy  Plough  without  words  to 
imderstand  the  indications  of  coarse  and  disagreeable  natures  in 
whose  neighbourhood  she  disHked  to  find  iLerself ;  of  whose 
neighbourhood  she  exceedingly  disl&ed  to  be  reminded.  The 
muttered  oath,  the  more  than  muttered  jest,  the  various  laughs 
that  teH  so  much  of  head  or  heart  emptiness,^-*-  the  shadowy  but 
sure  tokens  of  that  in  human  nature  which  one  would  not  lealise 
and  which  one  strives  to  foiiget  ;*— Fleda  shrank  within  herself 
and  would  gladly  have  stopped  her  ears ;  did  sometimes  covertly. 
Oh,  if  home  could  be  but  reached,  and  she  out  of  this  atmosphere  I 
how  well  she  resolved  tiaat  never  another  time,  by  any  motive, 
of  delicacy  or  otherwise,  she  would  be  tempted  to  trust  herself 
in  the  like  again  without  more  than  womcmly  protection.  The 
hours  rolled  wearily  on  ;  they  heard  nothing  of  Greenfield  yet.       f. 

They  came  at  length  to  a  more  obstinate  stop  than  usual.  • 
Fleda  took  her  hands  from  her  ears  to  ask  what  was  the  matter. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Eenney.  **I  hope  they  won't  keep 
us  a  great  while  waiting  here." 

Ihe  door  swung  open  and  the  red  comforter  and  tarpaulin  hat 
of  one  of  the  brakemen  showed  itself  a  moment.  Presently  after 
"Can't  get  on" — was  repeated  by  several  voices  in  the  various 
tones  of  assertion,  interrogation,  and  impatience.  The  women 
folks,  having  nobody  to  ask  questions  of,  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  be  quiet  and  use  their  ears. 

"Can't  get  on!"  said  another  man  coming  in,  —  "there's 
nothing  but  snow  out  o'  doors— tracks  all  foul." 
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A  number  of  people  instantly  roshed  out  to  see. 

•*Can*t  get  on  any  farther  to-night  V  asked  a  quiet  old  gen- 
tleman of  the  ncws-bringer. 

"Not  another  inch,  sir; — worse  off  than  old  Dobbs  was  in 
the  mill-pond, — we've  got  half-way  but  we  can't  turn  and  go 
back." 

"  And  what  are  we  going  to  do  1*'  said  an  unhappy  wight  not 
quick  in  drawing  conclusions. 

"  I  s'pose  we'll  all  be  stiff  by  the  morning,"  answered  the  other 
gravely, — "  unless  the  wood  holds  out,  which  ain't  likely." 

How  much  there  is  in  even  a  cheery  tone  of  voice.  Meda  was 
sorry  when  this  man  took  his  away  with  him.  There  was  a  most 
imcheering  confusion  of  tongues  for  a  few  minutes  among  the 
people  he  had  leffc^  and  then  the  car  was  near  deserted ;  everybody 
Went  out  to  bring  his  own  wits  to  bear  upon  the  obsi^les  in  the 
wav  of  their  progress.  Mrs.  Benney  observed  that  she  might  as 
well  warm  her  feet  while  she  could,  and  went  to  the  stove  for  the 
purpose. 

Poor  Fleda  felt  as  if  she  had  no  heart  left  She  sat  still  in  her 
place  and  leaned  her  head  upon  the  back  of  the  deserted  chair 
before  her,  in  utter  inability  to  keep  it  up.  The  night  journey 
was  bad  enough,  but  this  was  more  than  sne  had  counted  upon. 
Danger,  to  bo  sure,  there  might  be  none  in  standing  stiU  there  all 
night,  unless  perhaps  the  cumger  of  death  from  the  cold ; — sho 
had  heard  of  such  things  ; — but  to  sit  there  till  morning  among 
all  those  people  and  obliged  to  hear  their  unloosed  tongues, — 
Fleda  felt  almost  that  she  could  not  bear  it, — a  most  forlorn 
feeling,  with  which  came  anew  a  keen  reflection  upon  the 
Evelvns  for  having  permitted  her  to  run  even  the  hazard  of  such 
trouble.  And  in  the  morning,  if  well  it  came,  who  would  take 
care  of  them  in  all  the  subsequent  annoyance  and  difficulty  of 
getting  out  of  the  snow  ? — 

It  must  have  taken  very  little  time  for  these  thoughts  to  run 
through  her  head,  for  half  a  minute  had  not  flown  when  the 
vacant  seat  beside  her  was  occupied  and  a  hand  softly  touched 
one  of  hers  which  lay  in  her  lap.  Fleda  started  up  in  terror, — 
to  have  the  hand  taken  and  her  eye  met  by  Mr.  Carleton. 

"Mr.  Carleton  I — 0  sir,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you!" — ^was 
said  by  eye  and  cheek  as  unmistakeably  as  by  woro. 

**  Have  you  come  from  the  clouds  ?" 

"  I  might  rather  ask  that  question  of  you,'*  said  he  smiling. 
"You  have  been  invisible  ever  since  the  night  when  I  had  tl^ 
honour  of  playing  the  part  of  your  physician." 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  sir, — ^I  was  sure  you  would  believe  it.  I 
wanted  exceedingly  to  see  you  and  to  thank  you — as  wdl  as  I 
could — but  I  was  obliged  to  leave  it — '* 
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She  could  hardly  say  so  much-  Her  swimming  eye  gave  him 
more  thanks  than  he  wanted.  But  she  scolded  herself  vigorously 
and  after  a  few  minutes  was  able  to  look  and  speak  again. 

"I  hope  you  would  not  think  me  ungrateful,  sir,  but  in  case 
you  might,  1  wrote  to  let  you  know  that  you  were  mistaken." 

"  You  wrote  to  me  !  **  said  he. 

"  Yes,  sir— yesterday  morning — at  least  it  was  put  in  the  post 
yesterday  morning." 

"  It  was  more  imnecessary  than  you  are  aware  of/'  he  said 
with  a  smile  and  turning  one  of  his  deep  looks  away  from  her. 

"  Are  we  fast  here  for  aU  nighty  Mr.  Carleton  ? "  she  said 
presently. 

"  I  am  afraid  so — I  believe  so— I  have  been  out  to  examine 
and  the  storm  is  very  thick." 

**  You  need  not  look  so  about  it  for  me/'  said  Fleda  ; — "I  don't 
care  for  it  at  all  now." 

And  a  long-drawn  breath  half  told  how  much  she  had  cared 
for  it,  and  what  a  burden  was  gone. 

"  You  look  very  little  like  breasting  hardships,"  said  Mr. 
Carleton,  bending  on  her  so  exactly  the  look  of  affectionate  care 
that  she  had  often  had  from  him  when  she  was  a  child,  that 
Fleda  was  very  near  overcome  again. 

"Oh,  you  know,"  she  said,  speaking  by  dint  of  great  force  upon 
herself, — "  you  know  the  wiU  is  everything,  and  mine  is  veiy 
good—" 

But  he  looked  extremely  unconvinced  and  unsatisfied. 

"  I  am  so  comforted  to  see  you  sitting  there,  sir,"  Fleda  went 
on  gratefully, — "  that  I  am  sure  I  can  bear  patiently  all  the  rest." 

His  eye  turned  away  and  she  did  not  know  what  to  make .  of 
his  gravity.  But  a  moment  after  he  looked  again  and  spoke  with 
his  usual  manner. 

"  That  business  you  intrusted  to  me,"  he  said  in  a  lower  tone, 
— "I  believe  you  will  have  no  more  tr    ble  with  it." 

"  So  I  thought !  — so  I  gathered — ^the  other  night,"  —  said 
Fleda,  her  heart  and  her  face  suddenly  full  of  many  things. 

"  The  note  was  given  up — I  saw  it  burned." 

Fleda's  two  hands  cls^eped  each  other  mutely. 

"And  will  he  be  silent?" 

"  I  think  he  will  choose  to  be  so — ^for  his  own  sake." 

The  only  sake  that  woxild  avail  in  that  quarter,  Fleda  knew. 
How  had  Mr.  Carleton  ever  managed  it ! 

"And  Charlton?"  she  said  after  a  few  minutes'  tearfid 
musing. 

**  I  had  the  pleasure  of  Capt.  Rossitur^s  company  to  breakfast, 
the  next  morning, — and  I  am  happy  to  repoi-t  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  any  trouble  arising  there." 
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^  How  flh&Q  I  oyer  tliank  you,  sir !  ^  sudFIedawil^  trembling 

His  smile  was  so  peculiar  she  almost  thought  he  was  soing 
to  tell  her.  But  just  then  Mrs.  Benney  having  accomplished  the 
desirable  temperature  of  her  feet,  came  back  to  wann  her  ears, 
and  placed  herself  on  the  next  seat ;  happily  not  the  one  behind 
but  the  one  before  them,  where  her  eyes  were  thrown  away ;  and 
the  lines  of  Mr.  Carleton^s  mouth  came  back  to  their  usual  quiet 
expression. 

"  You  were  in  particular  haste  to  reach  home  t "  he  asked. 

Fleda  said  no^  not  in  the  abstract;  it  made  no  difference 
whether  to-day  or  to-morrow. 

"  You  had  heard  no  ill  news  of  your  cousin  f  ** 

^  Not  at  all,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  opportunity  of  making 
the  journey,  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  come  yesterday.^ 

He  was  silent  again ;  and  the  baffled  seekers  after  ways  and 
means  who  had  gone  out  to  tiy  aiguments  upon  the  storm,  began 
to  come  pouring  back  into  the  car.  And  bringing  with  them 
not  only  their  loud  and  coarse  voices  with  every  wiade  of  dis- 
agreeableness  aggravated  by  ill-humour,  but  aiso  an  average 
amount  of  snow  upon  their  hats  and  shoulders,  the  place  was  soon 
fvH  of  a  reeking  atmosphere  of  great-coats.  Fleda  was  trying  to 
put  up  her  window,  but  Mr.  Oirleton  gently  stopped  her  and 
began  bargaining  with  a  neighbouring  fellow-traveller  for  the 
opening  of  his. 

"  Well,  sir,  m  open  it  if  you  wish  it,"  said  the  man  civilly, 
"  but  they  say  we  sha'n't  have  nothing  to  make  fires  with  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  longer  ;— -so  maybe  you'll  think  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  any  too  much  cold  in." 

The  gentleman  however  persisting  in  his  wish  and  the  wish 
being  moreover  backed  with  those  arguments  to  which  every 
grade  of  human  reason  is  accessible,  the  window  was  opened.  At 
first  the  rush  of  fresh  air  was  a  great  relief ;  but  it  was  not  very 
long  before  the  raw  snowy  atmosphere  which  made  its  way  in  waa 
felt  to  be  more  dangerous,  if  it  was  more  endurable,  than  the  close 
pent-up  one  it  displaced.  Mr.  Carleton  ordered  the  window  to  be 
closed  again  ;  and  Fleda's  glance  of  meek  grateful  patience  was 
enough  to  pay  any  reasonable  man  for  his  share  of  the  suffering. 
Ser  share  of  it  was  another  matter.  Perhaps  Mr.  Carleton  thought 
so,  for  he  immediately  bent  himself  to  reward  her  and  to  avert 
the  evil,  and  for  that  purpose  brought  into  play  every  talent  of 
manner  and  conversation  that  could  beguile  the  time  and  make 
her  forget  what  she  was  among.  If  success  were  his  reward  he 
had  it.  He  withdrew  her  attention  completely  from  all  that  was 
around  her,  and  without  tasking  it ;  she  could  not  have  borne 
that.    He  did  not  seem  to  task  Imnself ;  but  without  making  any 
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ezMioa  ha  held  h«r  eye  ftiid  ear  and  goarded  both  from  oom- 
zmuucation  with  things  disagreeable.  He  knew  it  There  was 
not  a  change  in  her  eye's  happy  interest^  till  in  the  course  of  the 
oonversatioa  Fleda  happened  to  mention  Hugh,  and  he  noticed 
the  saddening  of  the  eye  immediately  afterwardsL 

'<IsheiU?"  sajdMr.Carleton. 

^  I  don't  know,"  said  Fleda^  faltering  a  little^-^^'he  was  not — 
very,— but  a  few  weeks  ago^-" 

Her  eye  explained  tne  broken  sentences  which  there  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  other  ears  she  dared  not  finish. 

"  He  will  be  better  after  he  has  seen  you,*  said  Mr.  Carleton 


A  very  sorrowful  and  uncertain  •'yes,"  with  an  **if"  in  the 
speaker's  mind  which  fi^e  did  not  bring  out 

*'-  Can  you  sing  your  old  song  yst,«-»'*  said  Mr.  Oaiiefcon 
softly,— 

**  *  Tei  one  ihlog  secures  vu, 
WlMtoverWdB?"* 

But  Fleda  burst  into  tears. 

"  Foi^ve  me,**  he  whispiered  earnestly,*-**  fop  reminding  yon 
of  that, — ^you  did  not  need  it,  and  I  have  only  troubled  you.*' 

"  No,  sir,  you  have  not,"  said  Pieda,— "it  did  not  trouble  me 
— and  Hugh  axowi  it  better  than  I  da  I  cannot  bear  anything 
to-night^  I  believe-^" 

'^  So  you  have  remembered  that,  Mr.  Carleton  ?"  she  said  a 
minute  after. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  1"  said  he,  putting  her  old  little 
Bible  into  her  hand. 

Fleda  seised  it,  but  she  could  hardly  bear  the  throng  of 
images  that  started  up  around  it.  The  smooth  worn  cover 
brought  so  back  the  childish  happy  davs  when  it  had  been  her 
cons&nt  companion — ^the  shadows  of  the  Queechy  of  old,  and 
Pynthia  and  her  grandfather ;  and  the  very  atmosphere  of  those 
times  when  she  had  led  a  light-hearted  strange  wild  life  all  alone 
with  them,  reading  the  Encyclopsddia  and  himting  out  the  wood* 
springs.  She  opened  the  book  and  slowly  turned  over  the  leaves 
where  her  father's  hand  had  drawn  those  lines,  of  remark  and 
affection,  round  many  a  passage, — ^the  very  look  of  them  she 
knew ;  but  she  could  not  see  it  now,  for  her  eyes  were  dim  and 
tears  were  dropping  fast  into  her  lap,-^she  hoped  Mr.  Carleton 
did  not  see  them,  but  she  could  not  help  it ;  she  could  only 
keep  the  book  out  of  the  way  of  beins  blotted.  And  there  were 
other  and  later  associations  she  had  with  it  too*— how  dear  I— 
how  tender ! — ^how  grateful  1 
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Mr.  Carleton  was  quite  silent  for  a  good  while — ^tiU  tlie  tears 
had  ceased ;  then  he  bent  towards  her  so  as  to  be  heard  no 
further  ofL 

"  It  has  been  for  many  years  my  best  friend  and  oompanion," 
he  said  in  a  low  tone. 

Fieda  could  make  no  answer,  even  by  look. 

"  At  firsts"  he  went  on  softly,  "  I  had  a  strong  association  of 
you  with  it ;  but  the  time  came  when  I  lost  that  entirely,  and 
itself  quite  swallowed  up  the  thoughts  of  the  giver." 

A  quick  glance  and  smile  told  how  well  Fleda  understood, 
how  heartily  she  was  pleased  with  that  But  she  instantly  looked 
away  again. 

"  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  after  a  pause, — "  for  some  time 
past,  I  have  got  the  association  again  ;  and  I  do  not  choose  to 
have  it  so.  I  have  come  to  the  resolution  to  put  the  book  back 
into  your  hand,  and  not  receive  it  again,  imless  the  giver  go  with 
the  giff 

Fleda  looked  up,  a  startled  look  of  wonder,  into  his  face,  but 
the  dark  eye  left  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  his  words ;  and  in 
imbounded  confusion  she  turned  her  own  and  her  attention, 
ostensibly,  to  the  book  in  her  hand,  though  sight  and  sense  were 
almost  equally  out  of  her  power.  For  a  few  minutes  poor  Fleda 
felt  as  if  all  sensation  had  retreated  to  her  finger-ends.  She 
turned  the  leaves  over  and  over,  as  if  willing  to  cheat  herself  or 
her  companion  into  the  belief  that  she  had  something  to  think  of 
there,  while  associations  and  images  of  the  past  were  gone  with  a 
vengeance,  swallowed  up  in  a  tremendous  reality  of  the  present ; 
and  the  book  which  a  minute  ago  was  her  father's  Bible,  was 
now — what  was  it? — something  of  Mr.  Carleton's  which  she 
must  give  back  to  him.  But  still  she  held  it  and  looked  at  it — 
conscious  of  no  one  distinct  idea  but  that,  and  a  faint  one  besides 
that  he  might  Hke  to  be  repossessed  of  his  property  in  some 
reasonable  time — time  like  everything  else  was  in  a  whirl ;  the 
only  steady  thing  in  creation  seemed  to  be  that  perfectly  stiU 
and  moveless  figure  by  her  side — till  her  trembling  fingers  admo- 
nished her  they  would  not  be  able  to  hold  anything  much  longer ; 
and  gently  and  slowly,  without  looking,  her  hand  put  the  book 
back  towards  Mr.  Carleton.  That  both  were  detained  together 
she  knew  but  hardly  felt ; — the  thing  was  that  she  had  given 
it!— 

There  was  no  other  answer ;  and  there  was  no  farther  need 
that  Mr.  Carleton  should  make  any  efibrts  for  diverting  her  from 
the  scene  and  the  circumstances  where  they  were.  Pi'obably  he 
knew  that,  for  he  made  none.  He  was  perfectly  silent  for  a  long 
time,  and  Fleda  was  deaf  to  any  other  voice  that  could  be  raised, 
near  or  far.    She  could  not  even  think. 
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l&B.  Benne^r  was  bappilj  snoring,  and  most  of  the  other  people 
liad  descended  into  their  (soai-collars,  or  figuratively  speaking  had 
lowered  their  blinds,  by  tilting  over  their  hats  in  some  micom« 
fortable  position  that  signified  sleep ;  and  comparative  quiet  had 
blessed  tne  place  for  some  time ;  as  little  notice(l  indeed  by  Fleda 
as  noise  would  have  been.  The  sole  thing  that  she  clearly  recog- 
nised in  connexion  with  the  exterior  world  was  that  clasp  in 
which  one  of  her  hands  lay.  She  did  not  know  that  the  car  had 
grown  quiet,  and  that  only  an  occasional  grunt  of  ill-humour,  or 
waking-up  colloquy,  testified  that  it  was  the  unwonted  domicile 
of  a  number  of  human  beings  who  were  harbouring  there  in  a 
disturbed  state  of  mind.  But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last. 
The  time  came  that  had  been  threatened,  when  their  last  supply 
of  extrinsic  warmth  was  at  an  end.  Despite  shut  windows,  the 
darkening  of  the  stove  was  presently  followed  by  a  verv  sensible 
and  fast-increasing  change  of  temperature ;  and  this  addition  to 
their  causes  of  discomfort  roused  every  one  of  the  company  from 
his  temporary  lethargy.  The  growl  of  dissatisfied  voices  awoke 
again,  more  gruff  than  before ;  the  spirit  of  jesting  had  long  lan- 
guished, and  now  died  outright,  and  in  its  stead  came  some  low 
and  deep  and  bitter-spoken  curses.  Poor  Mrs.  Renney  shook  off 
her  somnolency  and  shook  her  shoulders,  a  little  business  shake, 
admonitory  to  herself  to  keep  cool ;  and  Fleda  came  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  some  very  disagreeable  chills  were  making  their 
way  over  her. 

"  Are  you  warm  enough  ?"  said  Mr.  Carleton  suddenly,  turn- 
ing to  her. 

"Not  quite,"  said  Fleda  hesitating, — "I  feel  the  cold  a  little. 
Please  don't>  Mr.  Carleton  ! — *'  she  added  earnestly  bs  she  saw  him 
preparing  to  throw  off  his  cloak,  the  identical  black  fox  which 
Constance  had  described  with  so  much  vivacity ;— **  pray  do  not ! 
I  am  not  very  cold — I  can  bear  a  little— I  am  not  so  tender  as 
you  think  mo ;  I  do  not  need  it>  and  you  would  feel  the  want  very 
much  after  wearing  it. — I  won*t  put  it  on." 

But  he  smilingly  bade  her  "stand  up,"  stooping  down  and 
taking  one  of  her  hands  to  enforce  his  words,  and  giving  her  at 
the  same  time  the  benefit  of  one  of  those  looks  of  good-humoured 
wilfulness  to  which  his  mother  always  yielded,  and  to  which  Fleda 
yielded  instantly,  though  with  a  colour  considerably  heightened 
at  the  slight  touch  of  peremptoriness  in  his  tone. 

"You  are  not  offended  with  me,  Elfie?"  he  said  in  another 
manner,  when  she  had  sat  down  again  and  he  was  arranging  the 
heavy  folds  of  the  cloak. 

Offended ! — A  glance  answered. 

*'You  shall  have  everything  your  own  way,"  he  whispered 
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gently,  ts  ba  stooped  down  to  bxing  the  cloak  onder  her  feet,— 

'Wiiat  good  care  should  be  taken  of  that  exoeption  was  said  m 
the  dark  e  je  at  which  Fleda  hardly  ventured  hdf  a  glance.  Sho 
had  Biuch  ado  to  command  herself. 

She  was  shielded  again  from  the  sights  and  sounds  within 
reach.  She  was  in  a  maze.  The  comfort  of  the  fur  cloak  was 
curiously  mixed  with  the  feeling  of  something  else,  of  which  that 
was  an  emblem^ — asurrounding  of  care  and  strength  which  would 
efieotually  be  exerted  for  her  protection, — somewhat  that  Fleda 
had  not  known  for  many  a  long  day, — the  making  up  of  the  old 
want.  Fleda  had  it  in  her  heart  to  cry  like  a  baby.  Such  a  dash 
of  sunlight  had  feJlen  at  her  feet  that  she  hardly  dared  look  at  it 
for  fear  of  being  dazzled ;  but  she  could  not  look  anywhere  that 
she  did  not  see  the  reflexion. 

In  the  meantime  the  car-ful  of  people  settled  again  into 
sullen  quietude.  The  cold  was  not  found  propitious  to  quarrel- 
ling. Those  who  could  subsided  anew  into  lethargy  ;  those  who 
could  not  gathered  in  their  outposts  to  make  the  best  defence 
they  might  of  the  citadel  Most  happily  it  was  not  an  extreme 
night ;  cold  enough  to  be  very  disagreeable  and  even  (without  & 
fur  cloak)  dangerous ;  but  not  enough  to  put  even  noses  and  ears 
in  immediate  jeopardy.  Mr.  Carleton  had  contrived  to  procure 
a  comfortable  wrapper  for  Mrs.  Renncy  from  a  Yankee  who  for 
•tiie  sake  of  being  "  a  warm  man"  as  to  his  pockets  was  willing 
to  be  cold  otherwise  for  a  time.  The  rest  of  the  great- coats 
and  cloaks  which  were  so  alert  and  erect  a  little  while  ago 
were  doubled  up  on  every  side  in  all  sorts  of  despondent 
attitudes.  A  dull  quiet  brooded  over  the  assembly ;  and  Mr. 
Cfeffleton  walked  up  and  down  the  vacant  space.  Once  he 
caught  an  anxious  glance  from  Fleda,  and  came  immediately 
to  her  side. 

"  You  need  not  be  troubled  about  me,"  he  said  with  a  most 
genial  smile ; — "I  am  not  suffering — never  was  further  from  it 
in  my  life.'' 

Fleda  could  neither  answer  nor  look. 

"  There  are  not  many  hours  of  the  night  to  wear  out,**  he 
said.    "  Can't  you  follow  your  neighbour's  example  V* 

She  shook  her  head. 

"This  watching  is  too  hard  for  you.  You  will  have  another 
headache  to-morrow." 

"  No— perhaps  not,"  she  said  with  a  grateful  look  up. 

"You  do  not  feel  the  cold  now,  Mfie T" 

"Not  at  all— -not  in  the  least— I  am  perfectly  comfortable — I 
am  doing  very  well—" 
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He  stood  stDl,  and  the  clumging  lights  and  shades  on  Fteda^i 
cheek  grew  deeper. 

"Do  you  know  where  we  are,  Mr.  Carleton  ?** 

"  Somewhere  between  a  town  the  name  of  which  I  have  fo^ 
gotten  and  a  place  called  Quarrenton,  I  think  ;  and  Qaarrenton^ 
they  tell  me,  is  but  a  few  nules  from  Greenfield.  Our  difficulties 
will  vanish,  I  hope,  with  the  darkness." 

He  walked  again,  aod  Fleda  mused,  and  wondered  at  herself 
in  the  black  fox.  She  did  not  venture  another  look,  though  her 
eye  took  in  nothing  very  distinctly  but  the  outlines  of  that  figmre 
passing  up  and  down  throu|^h  the  car.  He  walked  perseveiingly ; 
and  weariness  at  last  prevailed  over  everything  else  with  Fl^ ; 
she  lost  herself  with  ner  head  leaning  against  the  bit  of  wood 
between  the  windows. 

The  rousing  of  the  great-coats,  and  the  growing  grey  light, 
roused  her  before  h^  uneasy  sleep  had  lasted  an  hour.  The 
lamps  were  out>  the  car  was  again  spotted  mtk  two  long  rows  of 
window-panes,  through  which  the  hght  as  yet  came  but  dimly. 
The  morning  had  dawned  at  last,  and  seemed  to  have  brought 
with  it  a  fresh  accession  of  cold,  for  everybody  was  on  the  stir. 
Fleda  put  up  her  window  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  see 
how  the  day  looked. 

A  change  of  weather  had  come  with  the  dawn.  It  was  not 
fine  yet.  The  snowing  had  ceased,  but  the  clouds  hung  over- 
head still,  though  not  with  the  leaden  uniformity  of  yesterday  ; 
ibej  were  higher  and  broken  into  many  a  soft  mty  fold,  tnat 
promised  to  roll  away  from  the  sky  by-and-by.  The  snow  was 
deep  on  the  ground ;  every  visible  thing  lapx>ea  in  a  thick  white 
coveriDg ;  a  still,  very  grave,  very  pretty  winter  landscape,  but 
somcwmit  dreary  in  its  aspect  to  a  train-ful  of  people  fixed  in  the 
midst  of  it  out  of  sight  of  numan  habitation,  tleaa,  felt  that,  but 
only  in  the  abstract ;  to  her  it  did  not  seem  dreary ;  she  eojoyed 
the  wild  sohtary  beauty  of  the  scene  very  much,  with  manv  a 
grateful  thought  of  what  might  have  been.  As  it  was,  she  left 
difficulties  entirely  to  others. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  the  various  inmates  of  the  strange 
dormitory  gathered  themselves  up  and  set  out  on  foot  for  Quar- 
renton. By  one  of  them  Mr.  Carleton  sent  an  order  for  a  sleigh, 
which  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  arrived,  and  transported  him 
and  Fleda  and  Mrs.  Eenney,  and  one  other  ill-bestead  woman, 
safely  to  the  httle  town  of  Quarrenton. 
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Welcome  tlid  sour  cup  of  prosperity !    Af&iction  raay  one  day  nnile  again,  and 
till  then,  Sit  thee  down,  8orroT7 ! — Lov^s  Labowr  Lost, 

It  had  been  a  wild  night,  and  the  morning  looted  scared. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  the  particular  locality,  for  if  ever  a  place 
showed  bleak  and  Vinter-stricken  the  little  town  of  Qxiairenton 
was  in  that  condition  that  morning.  The  snow  overlaid  and 
enveloped  everything,  except  where  the  wind  had  been  at  work  ; 
and  the  wind  and  the  grey  clouds  seemed  the  only  agencies 
abroad.  Not  a  ray  of  sunlight  to  relieve  the  imiform  sober  tints, 
the  universal  grey  and  white,  only  varied  where  a  black  house- 
roof,  partially  cleared,  or  a  blacker  bare-branched  tree,  gave  it  a 
sharp  interruption.  There  was  not  a  solitary  thing  that  bore  an 
indication  of  comfortable  life,  unless  the  curls  of  smoke  that  went 
up  from  the  chimneys  ;  and  Fleda  was  in  no  condition  to  study 
their  physiognomy. 

A  little  square  hotel,  perched  alone  on  a  rising  grotmd,  looked 
the  especial  bleak  and  unpromising  ^ot  of  the  place.  It  bore 
however  the  imposing  title  of  the  Pocahontas;  and  there  the 
sleigh  set  them  down. 

They  were  ushered  up-stairs  into  a  little  parlour  furnished  in 
the  usual  style,  with  one  or  two  articles  a  great  deal  too  showy 
for  the  place  and  a  general  dearth  as  to  the  rest.  A  lumbering 
mahogany  sofa,  that  showed  as  much  wood  and  as  little  promise 
as  possible ;  a  marble-topped  centre-table ;  chairs  in  the  minority 
and  curtains  minus  ;  ana  the  hearth-rug  turned  bottom  upwards. 
On  the  centre-table  lay  a  pile  of  Pennv  Magazines,  a  volume  of 
selections  of  poetry  from  various  good  authors,  and  a  sufficient 
complement  of  newspapers.  The  room  was  rather  cold,  but  of 
that  thenwdter  gave  a  reasonable  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the 
fire  had  not  been  burning  long. 

Furs  however  might  be  dispensed  with,  or  Meda  thought  so ; 
and  taking  off  her  bonnet  she  endeavoured  to  rest  her  weary 
head  against  the  sharp-cut  top  of  the  sofe-back,  which  seemed 
contrived  expressly  to  punish  and  forbid  all  attempts  at  ease- 
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seeking.  The  mere  change  of  position  was  still  oomparaiiye  ease. 
But  the  black  fox  had  not  done  duty  yet.  Its  ample  folds  wei-e 
laid  over  the  sofiE^  cushion,  back,  and  all,  so  as  at  once  to  serve 
for  pillow  and  mattress ;  and  Fleda  being  gently  placed  upon  it 
laid  her  face  down  again  upon  the  soft  fur,  which  gave  a  very 
kindly  welcome  not  more  to  the  body  than  to  the  mind.  Fleda 
almost  smiled  as  she  felt  that.  The  furs  were  something  more 
than  a  pillow  for  her  cheek — they  were  the  soft  image  of  somer 
what  for  her  mind  to  rest  on.  But  entirely  exSiusted,  too 
Jiuch  for  smiles  or  tears,  though  both  were  near,  she  resigned 
herself  as  helplessly  as  an  infant  to  the  feeling  of  rest ;  and  in 
five  minutes  was  in  a  state  of  dreamy  unconsciousness. 

Mrs.  Benney  who  had  slept  a  great  part  of  the  night,  courted 
sleep  anew  in  the  rocking-<;liair,  till  breakfast  should  be  readv ; 
the  other  woman  had  found  quarters  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house ;  and  Mr.  Carleton  stood  still  with  folded  arms  to  read  at 
his  leisure  the  £ur  face  that  rested  so  confidingly  upon  the  black 
fiir  of  his  cloak,  looking  so  very  &ir  in  the  contrast.  It  was  the 
same  face  he  had  known  in  time  past, — the  same,  with  only  an 
alteration  that  had  added  new  graces  but  had  taken  awav  none 
of  the  old.  Not  one  of  the  soft  outlines  had  grown  hard  under 
Time*s  discipline ;  not  a  curve  had  lost  its  grace  or  its  sweet 
mobility ;  and  yet  the  hand  of  Time  had  been  there ;  for  on 
brow  and  lip  ana  cheek  and  eyelid,  there  was  that  nameless  grave 
composure  which  said  touchingly  that  hope  had  long  also  clasped 
hands  with  submission.  And  perhaps,  that  if  hope's  anchor  had 
not  been  well  placed,  ay,  even  where  it  could  not  be  moved,  the 
storms  of  life  might  have  beaten  even  hope  £rom  her  ground  and 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  desolation  over  all  she  had  left.  Not  tho 
storms  of  the  last  few  weeks.  Mr.  Carleton  saw  and  understood 
their  work  in  the  perfectly  colourless  and  thin  cheek.  But  these 
other  finer-drawn  characters  had  taken  longer  to  write.  He  did 
not  know  the  instrument,  but  he  read  the  luuidwriting,  and  came 
to  his  own  resolutions  therefrom. 

Yet  if  not  untroubled  she  had  remained  unspotted  by  the 
world  ;  that  was  as  clear  as  the  other.  The  slight  eyebrow  sat 
with  its  wonted  calm  purity  of  outline  just  where  it  used  ;  the 
eyelid  fell  as  quietly ;  the  forehead  above  it  was  as  unruffled ; 
and  if  the  mouth  had  a  subdued  gravity  that  it  had  taken  years 
to  teach,  it  had  neither  lost  any  of  the  sweetness  nor  any  of  the 
simplicity  of  childhood.  It  was  a  strange  picture  that  Mr.  Carle- 
ton was  looking  at,— strange  for  its  rareness.  In  this  very  nuitter 
of  simplicity,  fiiat  the  world  will  never  leave  those  who  belong 
to  it.  Half  sitting  and  half  reclining,  she  had  given  herself  to 
rest  with  the  abandonment  and  self-foigetfulness  of  a  child ;  her 
attitude  had  tho  very  grace  of  a  chil^rB  unconsciousness ;  and 
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her  fbce  showed  that  eren  in  placing  lierBelf  there  she  had  lost 
all  thought  of  any  otiier  presence  or  aav  other  eyes  than  her 
own ;  even  of  what  her  hand  and  oheek  l&y  upon,  and  ivhat  it 
betokened.  It  meant  somefthing  to  Mr.  Carleton  too ;  and  if 
Pleda  cottki  have  opened  her  eyes  she  would  have  seen  in  thoee 
that  were  fixed  upon  her  a  happy  promise  for  her  future  life. 
{She  was  beyond  xtmking  any  such  observations ;  and  Mrs.  Benney 
gave  no  intermption  to  his  till  ^e  breal&st-ben  ran^. 

Mr.  Carieton  had  desired  the  meal  to  be  served  in  a  private 
room.  Bat  he  was  met  with  a  speech  in  which  such  a  confusion 
of  arguments  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  be  of  another 
mind,  that  he  had  at  last  riven  way.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
ladies  would  have  their  breakfast  a  great  deal  <piidcer  and  a  great 
deal  hotter  with  the  rest  of  the  company ;  and  m  the  same  breath 
that  it  would  be  a  very  great  fSwour  to  the  house  if  the  gentle- 
man wotdd  not  put  them  to  the  inconvenience  of  setting  a  seps^ 
Tate  table;  the  reasons  of  which  inconvenience  were  set  forth  in 
detail,  or  would  have  been  if  the  gentleman  wotdd  have  heard 
them ;  and  desirous  especially  of  haste,  on  Fleda's  account^  Mr. 
Carleton  signified  his  willingness  to  let  the  house  accommodate 
itself.  FoUo^dng  the  bell  a  waiter  now  came  to  announce  and 
conduct  them  to  their  breakfast. 

Down  the  stairs,  through  sundiy  narrow  turning  passages, 
they  went  to  a  long  low  room  at  one  comer  of  the  house ;  where 
a  table  was  spread  for  a  verv  nondescript  eompapj,  as  it  soon 
proved,  many  of  their  last  night's  companions  having  found  their 
way  thither.  The  two  ladies,  however,  were  given  the  chief  posts 
at  the  head,  as  near  as  possible  to  a  fiery  hot  stove,  and  served 
with  tea  and  coffee  from  a  neighbouring  table  by  a  young  lady  in 
long  ringlets  who  was  there  probably  for  their  express  honour. 
But  alas  for  the  breakfast !  They  might  as  good  have  had  the 
comfort  of  a  private  room,  for  there  was  none  other  to  be  had. 
Of  the  tea  and  coffee  it  might  be  said  as  once  it  was  said  of  two 
bad  roads — "  whichever  one  you  take  you  will  wish  you  had 
taken  the  other ;"  the  beefsteak  was  a  problem  of  impractica- 
bility ;  and  the  chickens — Fleda  cotdd  not  help  thinking  that  a 
well-to-do  rooster  which  she  saw  flapping  his  wings  in  the  yard, 
must  in  all  probability  be  at  that  very  moment  endeavouring  to 
account  for  a  sudden  breach  in  his  social  circle ;  and  if  the  oysters 
had  been  some  very  fine  ladies  they  could  hardly  have  retained 
less  recollection  of  their  original  circumstances.  It  was  in  vain 
to  try  to  eat  or  to  drink ;  and  Fleda  returned  to  her  sofa  with 
even  an  increased  appetite  for  rest,  the  more  that  her  head  began 
to  take  its  revenge  for  the  trials  to  which  it  had  been  put  the  past 
day  and  night. 

She  had  closed  her  eyes  again  in  her  old  position.     Mrs. 
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Benney  ivas  tying  her  bontiei-stiings^  Mr.  Carleton'  tras  pacifig 
up  and  down. 

"  ArQn*i  you  going  to  get  ready,  Mibb  Btnggan  ?"  teid  the 
former. 

"  How  soon  will  the  cars  be  here  ?"  exclaimed  Moda  starting 
up. 

"  Presently,'*  said  Mr.  Carleton ;  "but,**  said  he,  coming  up  to 
her  and  taking  her  hands, — ^"  I  am  going  to  prescribe  for  you 
again — will  you  let  me  ?" 

Fleda*s  race  gave  small  promise  of  c^>osition. 

"You  are  not  fit  to  travel  now.  You  need  some  hours  of 
quiet  rest  before  we  go  any  further." 

'^  But  when  shall  we  get  home  V*  itoid  Fledik 

"  In  good  time — ^not  by  the  railroad — ^there  is  a  nearer  way 
that  will  take  us  to  Queeohy  without  going  through  Greenfield.  I 
have  ordered  a  room  to  be  made  ready  for  you^^wiU  you  try  if  it 
be  habitable  ?" 

Fleda  submitted ;  and  indeed  there  was  in  his  manner  a  sort 
of  gentle  determination  to  which  few  women  would  have  opposed 
themselves ;  besides  that  her  head  threatened  to  make  a  journey 
«  miserable  business. 

•*  You  are  ill  now,'*  said  Mr.  Carieton.  "  Cannot  you  induce 
your  companion  to  stay  and  attend  you  I** 

"  I  don't  want  her,"  said  Fleda. 

Mr.  Carleton  however  mooted  the  question  himself  with  Mrs. 
Kenney,  but  she  represented  to  him,  though  with  much  deference, 
that  the  care  of  her  property  mu3t  oblige  her  to  go  where  and 
when  it  went    He  rang  and  ordered  the  housekeeper  to  be  sent. 

Presently  after  a  young  lady  in  ringlets  entered  the  room,  and 
first  taking  a  somewhat  Idsurely  survey  of  the.  company,  walked 
to  the  window  and  stood  there  looking  out.  A  dim  recollection 
of  her  figure  and  air  made  Fleda  query  whether  sht  were  not  the 
person  sent  for ;  but  it  was  several  minute.9  before  it  came  into 
Mr.  Carleton's  head  to  ask  if  she  belonged  to  the  house. 

"  I  do,  sir,"  was  the  dignified  answer. 

"  Will  you  show  this  lady  the  room  prepare'd  for  her  ?  And 
take  care  that  she  wants  nothing." 

The  owner  of  the  rinriets  answered  not,  but  tun'UTig  the  front 
view  of  them  full  upon  Fleda  seemed  to  intimate  t.^at  she  was 
ready  to  act  as  her  guide.  She  hinted  however  that  ^he  rooms 
were  very  airy  in  winter  and  that  Fleda  would  stand  *  better 
chance  of  comfort  where  she  was.  But  this  Fleda  wou.'4  ^^* 
listen  to,  and  followed  her  adviser  to  the  half-warmed  ana  cer- 
tainly very  airy  apartment  which  had  been  got  ready  for  her.  Jt 
was  probably  more  owing  to  something  in  her  own  appearanc'^ 
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tliaa  to  Mr.  Garleton's  word  of  admonition  on  the  subject  that 
her  attendant  was  really  assiduous  and  kind. 

**  Be  you  of  this  country  ?"  she  said  abruptly,  after  her  good 
offices  as  fleda  thought  were  ended,  and  she  nad  just  closed  her 
eyes. 

She  opened  them  again  and  said  "  yes." 

«  Well,  that  ain't  in  the  parlour,  is  he  V* 

«Whatr  said  Fleda.  ' 

"One  of  our  folks  r 

**  An  American,  you  mean? — No.** 

"  I  thought  he  waVt — What  is  he  1 " 

«  He  is  English." 

"  Is  he  your  brother  1 " 

«No." 

The  young  lady  gave  her  a  good  look  out  of  her  large  dark 
eyes,  and  remarking  that  ^  she  thought  they  didn't  look  much 
like,"  left  the  room. 

The  day  was  spent  by  poor  Fleda  between  pain  and  stupor, 
each  of  which  acted  in  some  measure  to  check  the  other ;  too 
much  exhausted  for  nervous  pain  to  reach  the  height  it  sometimes 
did^  while  yet  that  was  sufficient  to  prevent  stupor  from  sinking 
into  sleep.  Beyond  any  power  of  thought  or  even  fancjy,  with 
only  a  dreamy  succession  of  images  flitting  across  her  mind,  the 
hours  passed  she  knew  not  how ;  that  they  did  pass  she  knew 
from  her  handmaid  in  the  long  curls  who  was  every  now  and  then 
coming  in  to  look  at  her  and  give  her  fresh  water ;  it  needed  no 
ice.  Her  handmaid  told  her  that  the  cars  were  gone  by — thdt  it 
was  near  noon — then  that  it  was  past  noon.  There  was  no  help 
for  it ;  she  could  only  lie  still  and  wait ;  it  was  long  past  noon 
before  she  was  able  to  move ;  and  she  was  looking  ill  enough  yet 
when  she  at  last  opened  the  door  of  the  parlour  and  slowly  pre- 
sented herself 

Mr.  Carleton  was  there  alone,  Mrs.  Renney  having  long  since 
accompanied  her  baggage.  He  came  forward  instantiy  and  led 
Fleda  to  the  sofa^  with  such  gentle  grave  kindness  that  she  could 
hardly  bear  it ;  her  nerves  had  been  in  an  unsteady  state  all  day. 
A  table  was  sot  and  partially  spread  with  evidently  much  more 
care  than  th'j  one  of  the  mommg ;  and  Fleda  sat  looking  at  it 
afraid  to  trust  herself  to  look  anywhere  else.  For  years  she  had 
been  taking  care  of  others ;  and  now  there  was  something  so 
strange  in  this  feeling  of  being  cared  for,  that  her  heart  was  full. 
What^ever  lb*.  Carleton  saw  or  suspected  of  this,  it  did  not 
app;ear.  On  the  contrary  his  manner  and  his  talk  on  different 
m:^tters  was  as  cool,  as  quiet,  as  graceful,  as  if  neither  he  nor 
><leda  had  anything  particular  M  ihink  of;  avoiding  even  an 
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aHxudon  to  whatorer  miglit  in  the  least  distress  her.  Fleda 
thought  she  had  a  great  many  reasons  to  be  grateful  to  him,  but 
she  never  thanked  him  for  anything  more  than  at  that  moment 
she  thanked  him  for  the  deHcacj  wiiich  so  r^;ardcd  her  delicacy 
and  put  her  for  a  few  minutes  as  completely  at  her  ease  as  she 
could  be. 

The  refreshments  were  presently  brought,  and  ileda  was 
served  with  them  in  a  way  that  went  as  far  as  possible  towards 
making  them  satisfactory;  but  though  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  morning  they  furnished  still  but  the  substitute  for 
a  meal.  There  was  a  little  pause  then  after  the  horses  wore 
ordered. 

"  1  am  afraid  you  have  wanted  my  former  prescription  to-day,** 
said  Mr.  Carleton,  after  considering  the  little-improved  colour  of 
Fleda*s  &ce. 

"  I  have  indeed." 

«  Where  is  it  1" 

Fleda  hesitated,  and  then  in  a  little  confusion  said  she  sup- 
posed it  was  lying  on  Mrs.  Evelyn's  centre-table. 

*^  How  happens  that  ? "  said  he  smiling. 

**  Because — I  could  not  help  it,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Fleda 
with  no  little  difficulty  ; — "I  was  foolish — I  could  not  bring  it 
away." 

He  understood  and  was  silent. 

"  Are  you  fit  to  bear  a  long  ride  in  the  cold  ]**  he  said  com- 
passionately a  few  minutes  after. 

"  Oh  yes  ! — It  will  do  me  good.'* 

*  You  have  had  a  miserable  day,  have  you  not  1  ** 

^  My  head  has  been  pretty  bad, — "  said  FLeda  a  little  eva- 
sively. 

"  Well,  what  would  you  have  T*  said  he  lightly; — "  doesn't 
that  make  a  miserable  day  of  it  ?  *' 

Fleda  hesitated  and  coloured,— and  then  conscious  that  her 
cheeks  were  answering  for  her,  coloured  so  exccediDgly  that  shcf 
was  fain  to  put  both  her  hands  up  to  hide  what  they  only  served 
the  more  plainly  to  show.  No  advantage  was  taken.  Mr.  Carlctou 
said  nothing;  she  could  not  see  what  answer  might  be  in  his 
face.  It  was  only  by  a  peculiar  Quietness  in  his  tone  whenever  he 
spoke  to  her^afterwards  that  Fleda  knew  she  had  been  thoroughly 
understood.    She  dared  not  lift  her  eyes. 

They  had  soon  employment  enough  aroimd  her.  A  sleigh 
and  horses  better  than  anything  else  Quarrenton  had  been  known 
to  famish,  were  carrying  her  rapidly  towards  home  ;  the  weather 
had  perfectly  cleared  on,  and  in  full  brightness  and  fairness  the 
SUA  was  shining  upon  a  brilliant  world.  It  was  cold  indeed, 
t1|ough  the  only  wmd  was  that  made  by  their  progress ;  but 
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Fleda  had  been  again  unresistingly  wrapped  in  tlie  furs  and  was 
for  the  time  beyond  the  reach  of  that  or  any  other  annoyance. 
She  sat  silently  and  quietly  enjoying ;  so  quietly  that  a  stranger 
might  have  questioned  there  being  any  enjoymait  in  the  case. 
It  was  a  very  picturesque  broken  country,  i^sh-^sovered  with 
snow ;  and  at  that  hour,  late  in  the  day,  the  lights  and  shadows 
were  a  constantly  varying  charm  to  the  eye.  Clumps  of  ever- 
greens stood  out  in  fiiU  dudosure  against  the  white  ground ;  the 
bare  branches  of  neighbouring  trees^  in  all  their  baxrenness,  had 
a  wild  prospective  or  retrospective  beauty  peculiar  to  themselves. 
On  the  wavy  white  surfiBU»  of  the  meadow-land,  or  the  steep  hill- 
sides, lay  every  variety  of  shadow  in  blue  or  neutral  tint ;  whme 
they  lay  not  tne  snow  was  too  brilliant  to  be  borne.  And  alar 
off,  through  a  heaven  bright  and  cold  enough  to  hold  the  canopy 
over  Winter^s  head,  the  ruler  of  the  day  was  gently  preparing  to 
say  good-bye  to  the  world.  Meda's  eye  seemed  to  be  new  set  for 
all  forms  of  beauty,  and  roved  &om  one  to  the  other,  as  grave  and 
bright  as  nature  itself. 

For  a  little  way  Mr.  Oarleton  left  her  to  her  musings  and  was* 
as  silent  as  she.  !But  then  he  pently  drew  her  into  a  conversatioii 
that  broke  up  the  settled  gravity  of  her  face  and  obliged  her  to 
divide  her  al^ntion  between  nature  and  him,  and  his  part  of  it 
he  knew  how  to  manage.  But  though  eye  and  smile  constantly 
answered  him  he  could  win  neither  to  a  straightforward  bearii^. 

They  were  about  a  mile  from  Queechy  when  Eleda  suddenly 
Ciclaimed, 

"  O  Mr.  Carleton,  please  stop  the  sleigh!—" 

The  horses  were  stopped. 

"  It  is  only  Earl  Douglass — our  farmer,"  Fleda  said  in  expla- 
nation,— "  I  want  to  ask  how  they  are  at  home." 

In  answer  to  her  nod  of  recognition  Mr.  Dou^ass  came  to  the 
side  of  the  vehicle  ;  but  tiU  he  was  there,  dose,  gave  her  no  other 
answer  by  word  or  sign ;  when  there,  broke  forth  his  accustomed 
guttural, 

«  How  d'ye  do  ?" 

**  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Douglass  1"  said  Fleda.  "  How  are  they  all 
at  home  ?*' 

"  Well,  there  ain't  nothin'  new  among  'em,  as  Tve  heerd  on," 
said  Earl,  diligently  though  stealthily  at  the  same  tim^  qualifying 
himself  to  make  a  report  of  Mr.  Oarleton.-*'^!  guess  they'll  be 
glad  to  see  you.    /  be." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Douglass.    How  is  Hugh  ? " 

'^  He  ain't  nothin'  di&rent  from  what  he's  been  for  a  spell 
back— at  least  I  ain't  heerd  that  he  was. — ^Maybe  he  is,  but  if  he 
is  I  ha'n't  heerd  spe^  of  it,  and  if  he  was,  I  think  I  should  ha' 
heerd  speak  of  it.    He  was  pretty  bad  a  spell  ago — about  when 
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you  went  away — ^but  he's  been  better  sen.  So  they  say.  I  ha'nt 
seen  Mm. — Well,  Flidda,**  he  added  with  somewhat  of  a  sly  gleam 
in  his  eye, — "  do  you  think  you're  going  to  make  up  your  mind  to 
stay  to  hum  this  time  ?" 

"  I  have  no  immediate  intention  of  running  away,  Mr. 
Douglass,"  said  Fleda^  her  pale  cheeks  turning  rose  as  she  saw 
him  looking  curiously  up  and  down  the  edges  of  the  black  fox. 
His  eye  came  back  to  hers  vdth  a  good-humoured  intelligence 
that  she  could  hardly  stand. 

"  It's  time  you  was  back,"  said  he.  "  Your  ujicle's  to  hum, — 
but  he  don't  do  me  much  good,  whatever  he  does  to  other  folks 
—nor  himself  nother,  as  far  as  the  farm  goes ;  there's  that 
com — ^" 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Douglass,"  said  Fleda, — '^  I  shall  be  at  home 
now,  and  Pll  see  about  it." 

"  Ver^  good !"  said  Earl  as  he  stepped  back, — "Queechy  can't 
get  along  without  you,  that's  no  mistake." 

They  drove  on  a  few  minutes  in  silence. 

"  Aren't  you  thinking,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Fleda,  *'  that  my 
countrymen  are  a  strange  mixture  ?*' 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  them  at  all  at  this  moment.  I  believe 
such  a  notion  has  crossed  my  mind." 

"  It  has  crossed  mine  very  often,"  said  Fleda. 

"  How  do  you  read  them  ?  what  is  the  basis  of  it  ?• 

"I  think, — the  strong  self-respect  which  springs  from  the 
security  and  importance  that  republican  institutions  give  every 
man.  But,"  she  added  colouring^  "  I  have  seen  very  Httle  of  the 
world  and  ought  not  to  judge." 

**I  have  no  doubt  you  are  quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Carleton 
smiling.  "But  don't  you  think  an  equfi  degree  of  self-respect 
may  consist  with  giving  honour  where  nonour  is  due  1" 

"Yes — ^  said  Fleda  a  Httle  doubtfully, — ^" where  religion  and 
not  republicooism  is  the  spring  of  it." 

"Humility  and  not  pride,"  said  he,    "Yes — ^you  are  right." 

"My  countrymen  do  yield  honour  where  they  think  it  is  due," 
said  Fleda ;  "  especially  where  it  is  not  claimed.  They  must  give 
it  to  reality,  not  to  pretension.  And  I  confess  I  would  rather  see 
them  a  little  rude  in  their  independence  than  cringing  before 
mere  adjutages  of  external  position ; — even  for  my  own  personal 
pleasure." 

"I  agree  with  you,  Elfie, — ^putting  perhaps  the  last  clause  out 
of  the  question." 

"Now  that  man,"  said  Fleda,  smiling  at  his  look, — ^"  I  suppose 
his  address  must  have  struck  you  as  very  strange  ;  and  yet  there 
was  no  want  of  respect  under  it     I  am  sure  he  has  a  true 
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thorough  respect  and  even  regard  for  me,  and  would  proye  it  on 
any  occasion.  * 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that** 

**  But  it  does  not  satisfy  you  1* 

/'Not  quite.    I  confess  I  should  require  more  from  any  one 
under  my  control" 

**  Oh  nobody  is  under  control  here,"  said  Fleda.  "  That  is,  I 
mean,  individual  control  Unless  so  far  as  self-interest  comes  in. 
I  suppose  that  is  all-powerful  here  as  elsewhere.*' 

''And  the  reason  it  gives  less  power  to  individuals  is  that  the 
greater  freedom  of  resources  makes  no  man's  interest  depend  so 
absolutely  on  one  other  man.  That  is  a  reason  you  cannot 
regret  No— your  countrymen  have  the  best  of  it,  ELie.  But 
do  you  suppose  that  this  IS  a  fieur  sample  of  the  whole 
country?*' 

"I  dare  not  say  that,''  said  Meda.  ^I  am  afraid  there  is  not 
so  much  intelligence  and  cultivation  everywhere.  But  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  parts  of  the  land  that  will  bear  a  fair  comparison 
with  it" 

"  It  is  more  than  I  would  dare  say  for  my  own  land." 

"  I  should  think — '*  Fleda  suddenly  stopped. 

"  What  ?— "  said  Mr.  Carleton  gently. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, — ^I  was  going  to  say  something  very 
presumptuous." 

"You  cannot,"  he  said  in  the  same  tone. 

"I  was  going  to  say,"  said  Fleda  blushing,  **that  I  should 
think  there  might  be  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  raising  the  tone 
of  mind  and  character  among  the  people, — as  one  could  who  had 
influence  over  a  large  neighbourhood. 

His  smile  was  very  bnght  in  answer. 

"I  have  been  trying  that,  Elfie,  for  the  last  eight  years," 

Fleda's  eye  looked  now  eagerly  in  pleasure  and  in  curiosity 
for  more.    But  he  was  silent 

"  I  was  thinking  a  little  while  ago,"  he  said,  "of  the  time  once 
before  when  J  rode  here  with  you — ^when  you  were  beginning  to 
lead  me  to  the  problem  I  have  been  trying  to  work  out  ever  since. 
— ^When  I  left  you  in  Paris  I  went  to  resolve  with  myself  the 
question,  What  I  had  to  do  in  the  world  ? — ^Your  little  Bible  was 
my  invaluable  help.  I  had  read  very  little  of  it  when  I  threw 
aside  all  other  books ;  and  my  problem  was  soon  solved.  I  saw 
that  the  life  has  no  honour  nor  value  which  is  not  spent  to  the 
glory  of  God.  I  saw  the  end  I  was  made  for — the  happiness  I 
was  fitted  for — the  dignity  to  which  even  a  fallen  creatmre  may 
rise,  through  his  dear  Redeemer  and  surety." 

Fleda's  eyes  were  down  now.     MJr.  Carleton  was  silent  a 
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moment,  watching  one  or  two  bright  witnesses  that  fell  from 
them. 

**  The  next  conclusion  was  easy,— that  my  work  was  at  Iiome. 
— I  have  wanted  my  good  fairy,"  Mr.  Carleton  went  on  smiliiig. 
^'But  I  hope  she  wiu  be  contented  to  carry  the  standard  of 
Christianity,  without  that  of  republicanism." 

"But  Christianity  tends  directly  to  republicanism,  Mr.  Carle- 
ton,"  said  Fleda,  trying  to  laugh. 

"I  know  that"  said  he  smiling,  "and  I  am  willing  to  know  it. 
But  the  leaven  of  truth  is  one  thmg,  and  the  powder-train  of  the 
innovator  is  another.** 

Fleda  sat  thinking  that  she  had  very  little  in  common  with 
the  layers  of  powder-trains.  She  did  not  know  the  sleigh  was 
passing  Deepwater  lake,  till  Mr.  Carleton  said, 

'*  I  am  glad,  my  dear  Elfie,  for  your  sake,  that  we  are  almost 
at  the  end  of  your  journey." 

'^  I  should  think  you  might  be  glad  for  your  own  sake,  Mr. 
Carleton." 

"  No—my  journey  is  not  ended — ?' 

«Notr 

"  No — ^it  will  not  be  ended  till  I  get  back  to  New  York,  or 
rather  till  I  find  myself  here  again — I  shall  make  very  little 
delay  there — " 

^  But  you  will  not  ^o  any  Dftrther  to-night  1"  said  Fleda,  her 
eye  this  tune  meeting  ms  fully. 

"  Yes — I  must  take  the  first  train  to  New  YorL  I  have  some 
reason  to  expect  my  mother  by  this  steamer." 

"  Back  to  New  York  1"  said  Fleda.  "  Then  taking  care  of  me 
has  just  hindered  you  in  your  business." 

But  even  as  she  spoke  she  read  the  truth  in  his  eye  and  her 
own  fell  in  confusion. 

"  My  business  1"  said  he  smiling ; — "you  know  it  now,  Elfie. 
I  arrived  at  Mrs.  Evelyn's  just  after  you  had  quitted  it,  intending 
to  ask  you  to  take  the  long-talked-of  drive ;  and  learned  to  my 
astonishment  that  you  had  left  the  city,  and  as  Edith  kindly 
informed  me,  xmder  no  better  guardianship  than  that  in  which  I 
foimd  you.    I  was  just  in  time  to  reach  the  boat." 

"  And  you  were  in  the  boat  the  night  before  last  V* 

«  Certainly." 

"  I  should  have  felt  a  great  deal  easier  if  I  had  known  that," 
said  Fleda. 

"  So  should  I,"  said  he,  "but  you  were  invisible,  till  I  discerned 
you  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  people  before  me  in  the  car." 

Fleda  was  silent  till  the  sleigh  stopped  and  Mr.  Carleton  had 
handed  her  out      , 
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^  What*0  going  to  be  done  with  this  here  trunk  ?"  said  their 
driver,  tiring  a  tag  at  one  handle. 

"  I  will  send  somebody  down  to  help  you  with  it,"  said  Fleda. 
"  It  is  too  heavy  for  one  alone  " 

"  Well  I  reckon  it  is."  said  he.  **  I  guess  you  didn*t  know  I 
was  a  cousin,  did  you  1* 

«  No,"  said  Fleda. 

« I  beUeve  I  be." 

«  Who  are  you  T 

^  I  am  Pierson  BanieS.  I  live  to  Quarrenton  for  a  year  back. 
Squire  Joshua  Springer^s  your  uncle,  ain't  he  ?** 

"  Yes,  my  fewier's  uncle." 

"  Well,  he's  mine  too.    His  sister's  my  mother." 

^  111  send  some  one  to  help  you,  Mr.  Barnes." 

She  took  Mr.  Carleton's  arm  and  walked  half  the  way  up  to 
the  house  without  daring  to  look  at  Imn. 

'^  Another  specimen  of  your  countrymen,"  he  said  smiling. 

There  was  nothing  but  quiet  amusement  in  the  tone,  and 
there  was  not  the  sluidow  of  anything  else  in  his  £ice.  fleda 
looked,  and  thanked  him  mentally,  and  drew  breath  easier.  At 
the  house  door  he  made  a  pause. 

*  You  are  coming  in,  Mr,  Gorleton  1" 

«  Not  now." 

<*  It  is  a  long  drive  to  Greenfield.  Mr.  Carleton ; — you  must 
not  turn  away  from  a  country-house  till  we  have  shown  ourselves 
unworthy  to  live  in  it.  You  will  come  in  and  let  us  give  you 
something  more  substantial  than  those  Quarrenton  oysters.  Do 
not  say  no,"  she  said  earnestly  as  she  saw  a  refusal  in  his  eye, — 
"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  o^  but  Uiey  do  not  know  that  you 
have  been  told  anything — it  makes  no  difference." 

She  laid  her  gentle  detaining  hand,  as  irresistible  in  its  way  as 
most  things,  upon  his  arm,  and  he  followed  her  in. 

Only  Hugh  was  in  the  sitting-room,  and  he  was  in  a  great 
easy-chair  by  the  fire.  It  struck  to  Fleda's  heart ;  but  there  was 
no  time  but  for  a  flash  of  thought.  He  had  turned  his  face  and 
saw  her.  Fleda  meant  to  have  controlled  herself  and  presented 
Mr.  Carleton  properly,  but  Hugh  started  up,  he  saw  nothing  but 
liersel^  and  one  view  of  the  ethereal  delicacy  of  his  face  made 
Fleda  for  a  moment  forget  everything  but  him.  They  were  in 
each  other's  arms,  and  then  stiU  as  death.  Hugh  was  unconscious 
that  a  stranger  was  there,  and  though  Fleda  was  very  conscious 
that  one  was  there  who  was  no  stranger,-— there  was  so  much  in 
both  hearts,  so  much  of  sorrow  and  joy,  and  gratitude  and  tender- 
ness, on  the  one  part  and  on  the  other,  so  much  that  even  if  they 
had  been  alone  lips  could  only  have  said  silently,-^that  f6r  a  litUe 
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while  they  kissed  each  other  and  wept  in  a  passionate  attempt  to 
speak  what  their  hearts  were  too  full  of. 

Fleda  at  last  whispered  to  Hugh  that  somebody  else  was 
there  and  turned  to  make  as  well  as  she  might  the  introduction. 
Bat  Mr.  Oarleton  did  not  need  it,  and  made  his  own  with  that 
singular  talent  which  in  all  circumstances,  wherever  he  chose  to 
€xert  it^  had  absolute  power.  Tleda  saw  Hugh's  countenance 
change  with  a  kind  of  pleased  surprise,  and  herself  stood  still 
under  the  charm  for  a  minute  ;  then  she  recollected  she  might 
be  dispensed  with.  She  took  up  her  little  spaniel  who  was  in  an 
figony  of  gratulation  at  her  feet,  and  went  out  into  the  kitchen. 

"  Well  do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  here  at  last  ?"  said  Barby, 
her  grey  eyes  flashing  pleasure  as  she  came  forward  to  take  the 
half  hand  which  owing  to  King's  monopoly  was  all  Fleda  had  to 
give  her.    "  Have  you  come  home  to  stay,  fceda  1" 

"I  am  tired  enough  to  be  quiet,"  said  Fleda.  "But,  dear 
Barby,  what  have  you  got  in  the  house? — I  want  supper  as 
quickly  as  it  can  be  had." 

"  Well  you  do  look  dreadfully  bad,**  said  Barby  eyeing  h6r. 
**  Why  there  ain't  much  particular,  Fleda ;  nobody 's  had  any 
heart  to  eat  lately ;  I  thought  I  might  a'most  as  well  save  myself 
the  fuss  of  getting  victual).  Hugh  lives  like  a  bird,  and  Mis* 
Bossitur  ain*t  much  better,  and  I  think  all  of 'em  have  been 
keeping  their  appetites  tiU  you  came  back ;  'cept  Philetus  and 
me ;  we  keep  it  up  pretty  welL  Why  you're  come  home  hungry, 
ain't  you  ?" 

**No,  not  I,"  said  Fleda,  "but  there's  a  gentleman  here  that 
came  with  me  that  must  have  something  before  he  goes  away 
again.    What  have  you,  Barby  1  ** 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  said  Barby. 

"A  friend  that  took  care  of  me  on  the  way — I'll  tell  you 
jtbout  it, — ^but  in  the  meantime,  supper,  Barby." 

"  Is  he  a  New  Yorker,  that  one  must  be  curious  for  ?" 

"As  curious  as  you  like,"  said  Fleda,  "  but  he  is  not  a  New 
Yorker." 

"  Where  is  he  from,  then  ?"  said  Barby,  who  was  busily  put- 
ting on  the  tearkettle. 

**  England." 

"  England  !"  said  Barby  facm^  about.  "  Oh  if  he 's  an  Eng- 
lishman I  don't  care  for  him,  Fleda." 

"  But  you  care  for  me,"  said  Fleda  laughing ;  "  and  for  my 
sake  don't  let  our  hospitality  fail  to  somebody  who  has  been 
very  kind  to  me,  if  he  is  an  Englishman ;  and  he  is  in  haste 
to  be  off." 

"  Well  I  don't  know  what  we  're  agoing  to  give  him,"  said 
Barby  looking  at  her.    "  There  ain't  much  in  the  pantry  besides 
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cold  pork  and  beans  that  FhlletiiB  and  me  made  our  dinner  on — 
they  wouldn*t  have  it  in  there,  and  eat  nothing  but  some  pickerel 
the  doctor  sent  down — and  cold  fish  ain*t  good  for  much." 

^  None  of  them  left  uncooked  T' 

"Yes,  there's  a  couple— he  sent  a  great  lot — ^I  guess  he 
thought  there  was  more  in  the  family — but  two  ain^t  enough  to 
go  round ;  they're  little  ones." 

''No,  but  put  them  down  and  I'll  make  an  omelette.  Just 
get  the  things  ready  for  me,  Barby,  will  you,  while  I  run  up  to 
see  aunt  Lucy.    The  hens  have  begun  to  lay  ?" 

"  La,  yes — ^Philetus  fetches  in  lots  of  eggs — ^he  loves  'em,  I 
reckon — ^but  you  ain't  fit  this  minute  to  do  a  thing  but  rest^ 
Ileda." 

''I'll  rest  afterwards.  Just  get  the  things  ready  for  me, 
Barby,  and  an  apron ;  and  the  table — ^I'll  be  down  in  a  minute. 
And,  Barby,  grind  some  coffee,  will  you  1 " 

But  as  she  turned  to  run  up-stairs,  her  undo  stood  in  her 
way,  and  the  supper  vanished  from  Fleda's  head.  His  arms  were 
open  and  she  was  silently  clasped  in  them,  with  so  much  feeling 
on  both  sides  that  thought  and  well-nigh  strength  for  anything 
else  on  her  part  wsa  gone.  His  smothered  words  of  deep  bless- 
ing overcame  her.  Flcda  could  do  nothing  but  sob,  in  distress, 
till  she  recollected  Barby.  Putting  her  arms  round  his  neck 
then  she  whispered  to  him  that  mi,  Carleton  was  in  the  other 
room  and  shortly  explained  how  he  came  to  be  there,  and  begged 
her  uncle  would  go  in  and  see  him  till  supper  should  be  ready. 
Enforcing  this  request  with  a  parting  kiss  on  his  cheek  she 
ran  off  up-stairs.  Mr.  Rossitur  looked  extremely  moody  and 
cloudy  for  a  few  miuutes,  and  then  went  in  and  joined  his 
guest  Mrs.  Rossitur  and  her  daughter  could  not  be  induced  to 
show  themselves. 

Little  Rolf  however  had  no  scruples,  of  any  kind.  He  pre- 
sently edged  himself  into  the  room  to  see  the  stranger,  whom  he 
no  sooner  saw  than  with  a  joyous  exclamation  he  boimded 
forward  to  claim  an  old  friend. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Carleton,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Rossitur  in  surprise,  "  I 
was  not  aware  that  this  young  gentleman  had  the  honour  of  your 
acquaintance." 

"But  I  have!  "said  Rolf. 

"  In  London,  sir,  I  had  that  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  I  think  it  was  /had  the  pleasure,"  said  Rolf,  poimding  one 
hand  upon  Mr.  Carleton's  knee, 

"  Where  is  your  mother  1 " 
.     "  She  wouldn't  come  down,"  said  Rolf, — ^''but  I  guess  she  will 
when  she  knows  who  is  here—" 

And  he  was  darting  away  to  teU  her,  when  Mr.  Carletozi 
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within  whose  arms  he  stood,  quietly  restrained  him,  and  told  him 
he  was  going  away  presently,  out  would  come  again  and  see  his 
mother  another  time. 

"  Are  you  going  back  to  England,  sir  1  *• 
.      «  By  and  by." 

"  But  you  will  come  here  again  first  1  *• 
n        «  Yes—if  Mr.  Bossitur  wiU  let  me." 

"  Mr.  Carleton  knows  he  commands  his  own  welcome,"  said 
that  gentleman  somewhat  stately.  "  Go  and  tell  your  aunt  Fleda 
that  tea  is  ready,  Rolf." 

"  She  knows,'*  said  Rolf.  ^  She  was  making  an  omelette — I 
guess  it  was  for  this  gentleman  !  ^ 

Whose  name  he  was  not  clear  of  yet.  Mr,  Rossitur  looked 
vexed,  but  Hugh  laughed  and  asked  if  his  aunt  gave  him  leave  to 
tell  that.  Rolf  entered  forthwith  into  discussion  on  this  subject, 
while  Mr.  Carleton  who  had  not  seemed  to  hear  it  engaged  Mr. 
Rossitur  busily  in  another ;  till  the  omelette  and  Fleda  came  in. 
Rolf's  mind  however  was  ill  at  ease. 

^'  Aunt  Fleda,*'  said  he,  as  soon  as  she  had  fairly  taken  her 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  ^  would  you  mind  my  telling  that 
you  made  the  omelette  for  this  gentleman  1 " 

Fleda  cast  a  confused  glance  first  at  the  person  in  question 
and  then  round  the  table,  but  Mr.  Carleton  without  looking  at  her 
answered  instantly, 

"  Don't  you  imderstand,  Rolf,  that  the  same  kindness  which 
will  do  a  favour  for  a  friend  will  keep  him  in  ignorance  of  it  ? " 

Rolf  pondered  a  moment  and  then  burst  forth, 

"  Why,  sir,  woiddn't  you  like  it  as  well  for  knowing  she  made 
itl" 

It  was  hardly  in  human  gravity  to  stand  this.    Fleda  herself 
laughed,  but  Mr.  Carleton  as  immoved  as  possible  answered  him, 
"  Certainly  not !  " —  and  Rolf  was  nonplussed, 
t        The  supper  was  over.    Hugh  had  left  the  room,  and  Mr. 
Rossitur  had  before  that  gone  out  to  give  directions  about  Mr. 
•  Carleton's  horses.    He  and  Fleda  were  left  alone. 
I        "  I  have  something  against  you,  fairy,'*  said  he  lightly,  taking 
her  hand  and  putting  it  to  his  Hps.    "  You  shall  not  again  do  me 
such  honour  as  you  have  done  me  to-day. — I  did  not  deseiTe  it, 
Elfio." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  half  reproachfully.  Fleda  stood 
a  moment  motionless,  and  then  by  some  curious  revulsion  o£ 
feeling  put  both  her  hands  to  her  face  and  burst  into  tears. 

She  struggled  against  them,  and  spoke  almost  immediately, 

"  You  wUl  think  me  very  foolish,  Mr.  Cwleton, — I  am 
ashamed  of  myself — but  I  have  lived  here  so  long  in  tliis  way — 
my  spirits  have  grown  so  quieted  by  diflferent  things— that  it 
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seems  sometimes  as  if  I  could  not  bear  anything. — I  am 
afraid—" 

"  Of  whatj,  my  dear  Elfie  ?" 

But  she  did  not  answer,  and  her  tears  came  aeain. 

''  You  are  weary  and  spent,"  he  said  gently,  repossessing 
himself  of  one  of  her  hands.  ^  I  will  ask  you  anotitier  time  what 
you  are  afraid  of,  and  rebuke  all  your  fears." 

'^  I  deserve  nothing  but  rebuke  now,"  said  Fleda. 

But  her  hand  knew,  by  the  gentle  and  quiet  clasp  in  which  it 
lay,  that  there  was  no  disposition  to  give  it. 

^  Do  not  speak  to  me  for  a  minute,"  she  said  hastUj  as  she 
heard  some  one  coming. 

She  went  to  the  window  and  stood  there  looking  out  till 
Mr.  Carleton  came  to  bid  her  good-bye. 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  say  to  Mrs.  Evelyn  "  he  said  in  a  low 
tone,  *^  that  you  left  a  piece  of  your  property  in  her  house  and 
have  commissioned  me  to  bring  it  to  you  ? " 

''  Yes — **  said  fleda,  hesitating  and  looking  a  little  confused^ 
— "  but — will  you  let  me  write  a  note  instead,  Mr.  Carleton  ?*' 

'^  Certainly ! — but  what  are  you  thinking  o^  Elfie  1  what  graye 
doubt  is  lying  tmder  your  brow  ?" 

All  Fleda's  shadows  rolled  away  before  that  clear  bright  eye. 

''  I  have  found  by  experience,'*  she  said,  smiling  a  little,  but 
looking  down, — ^  that  whenever  I  tell  my  secret  thoughts  to  any- 
body I  have  some  reason  afterwards  to  be  sorry  for  it. 

''You  shall  make  me  an  exception  to  your  rule  hovrover, 
Elfie." 

Fleda  looked  up,  one  of  her  looks  half-questioning  half-fearing, 
«uid  then  answereo,  a  little  hesitating, 

'^  I  was  afraid,  sir,  that  if  you  went  to  Mrs.  Evelyn's  on  that 
errand — I  was  afraid  you  would  show  them  you  were  displeased." 

''  And  what  then  T*  said  he  quietly. 

•''  Only — that  I  wanted  to  spare  them  what  always  gives  me  a 
cold  chiU." 

"  Gives  you !"  said  Mr.  Carleton. 

"  No,  sir — only  by  sympathy — I  thought  my  agency  would  be 
the  gentlest." 

^  I  see  I  was  right,**  she  said,  looking  up  as  he  did  not  answer, 
— "  but  they  don*t  deserve  it, — not  hsJf  so  much  as  you  think. 
They  talk — they  don't  know  what.  I  am  sure  they  never  meant 
half  they  said — never  meant  to  annoy  me  with  it^  I  mean,-— and 
I  am  sure  they  have  a  true  love  for  me  ;  they  have  shown  it  in  a 
great  many  ways.  Constance  especially  never  showed  me  any- 
thing else.  They  have  been  very  kind  to  me  ;  and  as  to  letting 
me  come  away  as  they  did,  I  suppose  they  thought  I  was  in  a 
greater  hurry  to  get  home  than  I  rmdly  was — and  tiiey  would  very 
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likely  not  have  minded  travelling  so  themselves ;  lam  so  different 
£rom  them,  that  they  might  in  many  things  judge  me  by  them- 
selves and  yet  judge  far  wrong." 

Meda  was  going  on,  but  she  suddenly  became  aware  that  the 
ejA  to  which  she  was  speaking  had  ceased  to  look  at  the  Evelyns, 
e^n  in  imagination,  and  she  stopped  short. 

^  Will  vou  trust  me,  after  this,  to  see  Mrs.  Evelyn  without 
the  note  V  said  he,  smiling. 

But  fleda  gave  him  her  hand  very  demurely  without  raising 
her  eyes  again,  and  he  went. 

Barby,  who  had  come  in  to  dear  away  the  table,  took  her 
stand  at  the  window  to  watch  Mr.  Carleton  drive  off,  Fleda  had 
retreated  to  the  fire.  Barby  looked  in  silence  till  the  sleigh  was 
out  of  sight. 

"  Is  he  going  back  to  England  now  ]"  she  said  coming  back 
to  the  table. 

«  No.'' 

Barby  gathered  a  pile  of  plates  together,  and  then  inquired, 

«  Is  he  going  to  settle  in  America  1" 

^  Why  no,  fii-rby !    What  makes  you  ask  such  a  thing  ?" 

/'  I  thought  he  looked  as  if  he  had  dressed  himself  for  a  cold 
climate,'*  said  Barby  dryly. 

Fleda  sat  down  by  Hugh's  easy-chair  and  laid  her  head  on  his 
breast. 

"  I  like  yoiu"  Mr.  Carleton  very  much,"  Hugh  whispered  after 
awhile. 

"  Do  you  1"  said  Meda,  a  little  wondering  at  Hugh's  choice  of 
that  particular  pronominal  adjective. 

"  Very  much  indeed.    But  he  has  changed,  Fleda  1 " 

"  Yes — in  some  things — some  great  things." 

*'  He  says  he  is  coming  again,"  said  Hugh. 

Fleda's  heart  beat.    She  was  silent. 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  repeated  Hugh,  "  I  like  him  very  much. 
But  you  won't  leave  me,  Fleda, — will  you  V* 

"  Leave  you  ?"  said  Meda  looking  at  him. 

"  Yes,"  said  Hugh  smiling,  and  drawing  her  head  down  again ; 
— "I  always  thought  what  he  came  over  here  for.  But  you  will 
stay  with  me  while  I  want  you,  Fleda  ] " 

"  While  you  want  me  !"  said  Fleda  again. 

"  Yes. — It  won't  be  long." 

"  What  won't  be  long  1 " 

"  I,"  said  Hugh  quietly.  "  Not  long.  I  am  very  glad  I  sliall 
not  leave  you  alone,  dear  Fleda — very  glad !  — promise  me  you 
snll  not  leave  me  any  more." 

"  Don't  talk  so,  dear  Hugh  ! " 

**  But  it  is  true,  Fleda,"  said  Hugh  gently.    "I  know  it.    I 
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8Wn*t  be  here  but  a  little  while.  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come 
home,  dear  Fleda ! — You  will  not  let  anybody  take  you  away  till 
I  am  gone  first  1" 

Fleda  drew  her  arm  dose  round  Hughes  neck  and  was  stilly 
-—still  even  to  his  ear, — for  a  good  while.  A  hard  battle  must 
be  fought,  and  she  must  not  be  weak,  for  his  sake  and  for  every- 
body's soke.  Others  of  the  family  had  come  or  were  coming  into 
the  room.  Hugh  waited  till  a  short  breath,  but  freer  drawn,  told 
him  he  might  speak. 

"  Fleda — "  he  whispered, 

«  What  ?" 

"  I  am  very  happy. — I  only  want  yoizr  promise  about  that." 

"  I  can't  talk  to  you,  Hugh." 

"  No,  but  promise  me." 

«  What  1" 

**  That  you  will  not  let  anybody  take  you  away  while  I  want 
you." 

'*  I  am  sure  he  would  not  ask  it^**  said  Fleda,  hiding  her  cheeks 
and  eyes  at  once  in  his  breast 
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CHAPTER  XUX. 

Do  jon  think  I  shall  not  love  a  sad  Pamela  as  well  as  a  joyful? 

SiDKST. 

Mr.  Cakleton  came  back  mtbout  his  mother  ;  she  had  chosen  to 
put  off  her  voyage  till  spring.  He  took  up  his  quarters  at  Monte- 
poole,  which,  far  though  it  was,  was  yet  the  nearest  point  where 
hia  notions  of  ease  could  have  freedom  enough. 

One  would  have  thought  that  saw  him, — those  most  nearly 
concerned  almost  did  think,— -that  in  his  daily  coming  to  Queechy 
Mr.  Carleton  sought  everybody's  pleasure  rather  than  his  own. 
He  was  Fleda's  most  gentle  and  kind  assistant  in  taking  care  ot 
Hugh,  soon  dearly  valued  by  the  sick  one,  who  watched  for  and 
welcomed  his  coming  as  a  bright  spot  in  the  day ;  and  loved  par- 
ticularly to  have  Mr.  Carleton's  hand  do  anything  for  him.  Rather 
than  almost  any  other.  His  mother's  was  too  feeling;  Fleda's 
Hugh  often  feared  was  weary ;  and  his  father's,  though  gentle  to 
him  as  to  an  infant^  yet  lacked  the  mind's  training.  And  though 
Marion  was  his  sister  in  blood,  Guy  was  his  brother  in  better 
bonds.  The  deep  blue  eye  that  little  Fleda  had  admired  Hugh 
learned  to  love  and  rest  on  singularly. 

To  the  rest  of  the  family  Mr.  Carleton's  influence  was  more 
soothing  and  cheering  than  any  cause  beside.  To  all  but  the 
head  of  it.  Even  Mrs.  Rossitur,  after  she  had  once  made  up  her 
mind  to  see  him,  could  not  bear  to  be  absent  when  ho  was  in  the 
house.  The  dreaded  contrast  with  old  times  gave  no  pain,  either 
to  her  or  Marion.  Mr.  Carleton  forgot  so  completely  that  there 
was  any  difference  that  they  were  charmed  into  forgetting  it  too. 
But  Mr.  Rossitur's  pride  lay  deeper,  or  had  been  loss  humbled  by 
sorrow ;  the  recollections  that  his  family  let  slip  never  failed  to 
gall  him  when  Mr.  Carleton  was  present ;  and  if  now  and  then 
for  a  moment  these  were  banished  by  his  guest's  graces  of  mind 
and  manner,  the  next  breath  was  a  sigh  for  the  circles  and  plea- 
sures they  served  to  recall,  now  seeming  for  ever  lost  to  him. 
Mr.  Carleton  perceived  that  his  company  gave  pain  and  not 
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pleasure  to  Ids  host  and  for  that  reason  was  the  less  in  tlie  house, 
and  made  his  visits  to  Hugh  at  times  when  Mr.  Kossitur  was  not 
in  the  way.  Fleda  he  took  out  of  the  house  and  away  with  him, 
for  her  good  and  his  own. 

To  Fleda  the  old  childish  feeling  came  back,  that  she  was  in 
somebody's  hands  who  had  a  marveUous  happy  way  of  managing 
things  about  her,  and  even  of  managing  herself.  A  kind  of  genial 
atmosphere,  that  was  always  doing  her  good,  yet  so  quietly  and 
so  skilfully  that  she  could  only  now  and  then  get  a  chance  even 
to  look  her  thanks.  Quietlv  and  efficiently  he  was  exerting  him- 
self to  raise  the  tone  of  her  mind,  to  brighten  her  spirits,  to 
reach  those  sober  lines  that  years  of  patience  had  drawn  round 
her  eye  and  mouth,  and  charm  them  away.  So  gently,  so  indi- 
rectly, by  efforts  so  wisely  and  gracefully  aimed,  he  set  about  it, 
that  Fleda  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing  ;  but  he  knew.  He 
knew,  when  he  saw  her  brow  unbend  and  her  eye  catch  its  old 
light  sparkle,  that  his  conversation  and  the  thoughts  and  inter- 
ests with  which  he  was  rousing  her  lodnd  or  fancy,  were  working; 
and  would  work  all  he  pleased.  And  though  the  next  day  he 
might  find  the  old  look  of  patient  gravity  again,  he  hardly  wished 
it  not  there,  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  it  away.  Hugh's  anxious 
question  to  Fleda  had  been  very  uncalled  for,  and  Fleda's  a»- 
sul^nce  was  well  grounded;  that  subject  was  never  touched 
upon. 

Fleda's  manner  with  Mr.  Carleton  was  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic. In  the  house,  before  others,  she  was  as  demure  and 
reserved  as  though  he  had  been  a  stranger ;  she  never  placed 
herself  near  him,  nor  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  unless 
when  he  obliged  her ;  but  when  they  were  alone  there  was  a  frank 
confidence  and  simplicity  in  her  manner  that  most  happily 
answered  the  high-bred  delicacy  that  had  called  it  out. 

One  afternoon  of  a  pleasant  dajr  in  March  Fleda  and  Hugh 
were  sitting  alone  together  in  the  sick-room.  Hugh  was  weaker 
than  usual,  but  not  confined  to  his  bed  ;  he  was  in  his  great  easy- 
chair,  which  had  been  moved  up-stairs  for  him  again,  Fleda  had 
been  repeating  hymns. 

**  You  are  tired,"  Hugh  said. 

«No— " 

*'  There's  something  about  you  thai  isn't  strong,"  said  Hugh, 
fondly.  "  I  wonder  where  is  Mr.  Carleton  to-day.  It  is  very 
pleasant,  isn't  it  1 " 

"  Very  pleasant,  and  warm ;  it  is  like  April ;  the  snow  all 
went  off  yesterday,  and  the  ground  is  dry  except  in  spots." 

"  I  wish  he  would  come  and  give  you  a  good  walk.  I  have 
noticed  how  you  always  come  back  looking  so  much  brighter 
after  one  of  your  walks  or  rides  with  him." 
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''  What  makes  you  thisk  so,  dear  Hugh  ?  "  said  Meda,  a 
little  troubled. 

'*'  Only  my  eyes,"  said  Hugh  smiling.  "  It  does  me  as  much., 
good  as  you,  Fleda." 

"  I  never  want  to  go  and  leave  you,  Hugh." 

"  I  am  very  glad  there  is  somebody  to  take  you.  I  -wish  he 
would  come.    You  want  it  this  minute." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  let  him  take  me  if  he  comes." 

"Whither?  and  whom?"  said  another  voice. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  there,  sir,*'  said  Fleda,  suddenly . 
rising. 

"  I  am  but  just  here — ^Rolf  admitted  me  as  he  passed  out." 

Coming  in  between  them  and  still  holding  the  hand  of  one 
Mr.  Carleton  bent  down  towards  the  other. 

«  How  is  Hugh  to-day  1" 

It  was  pleasant  to  see,  that  meeting  of  eyes, — ^the  grave  kind- 
liness on  the  one  side,  the  confident  aSectioh  on  the  other.  But 
the  wasted  features  said  as  plainly  as  the  tone  of  Hugh's  gentle 
reply,  that  he  was  passing  away, — ^fast. 

"  What  shall  I  do  foi^yoa  V 

"  Take  Fleda  out  and  give  her  a  good  walk.    She  wants  it." 

"  I  will,  presently,  "fou  are  weary — ^what  shall  I  do  to  rest 
you  ?" 

"  Nothing — "  said  Hugh,  closing  his  eyes  with  a  very  placid 
look ; — "imless  you  wiQ  put  me  in  mind  of  something  about 
heaven,  Mr.  Carleton." 

"  Shall  I  read  to  you  ? — Baxter,— or  something  else  1" 

"  No— just  give  me  something  to  think  of  while  you're  gone, 
— as  you  liave  done  before,  Mr.  (Surleton." 

^  I  will  give  you  two  or  three  of  the  Bible  bits  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  thev  are  but  hints  and  indications  you  know — rather  rays 
of  light  that  sti'eam  out  from  the  place  than  an^  description  of 
it ;  but  you  have  only  to  follow  one  of  these  indications  and  see 
whither  it  will  lead  you.  The  first  I  recollect  is  that  one  spoken 
to  Abraham,  *  Fear  not — I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great 
reward.' " 

"  Don't  go  any  farther,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Hugh  with  a  smile. 
**  Heda — do  you  remember  ?" 

They  sat  all  silent,  quite  silent,  all  three,  for  nobody  knew  how 
long. 

**  You  were  going  to  walk,"  said  Hugh  without  looking  at 
them. 

Fleda  however  did  not  move  till  a  word  or  two  from  Mr. 
Carleton  had  backed  Hugh's  request ;  then  she  went. 

"  Is  she  gone  ?"  said  Hugn^  ''Mr.  Carleton,  will  you  hand 
me  that  little  desk  ?" 
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It  was  Ilia  own.  Mr.  Gaileton  brought  it.  Hogh  opened  it 
mnd  took  out  a  folded  paper  which  he  gare  to  Mr.  Carleton,  say- 
iiig  that  he  thought  he  ought  to  have  it. 

*^  Do  YOU  know  the  handwriting,  sir  ?** 

^  Ah  she  has  scratched  it  80.    It  is  Pleda's.** 

Hugh  shut  his  eyes  again  and  Mr.  Carleton  seeing  that  he  had 
settled  himself  to  sleep  went  to  the  window  with  the  paper.  It 
hmxUy  told  him  anything  he  did  not  know  before^  though  set  in 
a  fresh  light 


•*  Cold  blew  the  eest  wind 
And  thick  fell  the  rain, 
I  looked  for  the  tops 
Of  the  nunmtaine  in  vaia  ; 
TwiH^ht  was  gathering 
And  dark  grew  the  wuit. 
And  the  woodfire'e  orackUniP 
Tuned  weU  with  the  z«aL 


x  Speak.  FU«^  And  tell 
Thv  flickering  flame 
FcU  on  me  in  years  past— 
Say,  am  I  the  samef 
Has  my  face  the  same  brightOMI 
In  those  days  it  wore  ?— 
My  foot  the  eame  lightness 
As  it  Gxosees  the  floor  t 


**  Methinks  there  sro  changM  ■ 
I  am  weary  to-night,— 
I  ouoe  was  as  tireless 
As  the  bird  on  her  flight ; 
My  bflxk  in  full  measure 
Threw  foam  from  the  prow;— 
Not  even  for  pleasure 
Would  I  caie  to  move  now. 


'  'Us  not  the  foot  only 
That  lieth  thus  still,— 
I  am  weary  in  spirit^ 
I  am  listless  in  «ill. 
My  eye  vainly  peereth 
Tlirough  the  darkness,  to  find 
Some  object  that  chocroth— 
Some  light  for  the  mind. 


"  What  shadows  come  o'er  i 
What  things  of  the  past, — 
Blight  things  of  my  cliildhood 
That  flod  all  too  fast ; 
The  socues  where  light  vcaxiAt^ 
My  foot  wandered  free, 
Come  back  through  the  gloamizi'«* 
Cmne  all  back  to  me. 
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**TIm  eool  autnma  evening; 
Tho  fair  summer  mom,— 
The  dram  and  the  aspeet 
8ome  dear  ones  have  worn, 
Tho  sunshinv  places — 
TheshadThill<side~ 
The  words  and  tho  faces 
That  might  not  aUde.<-« 

•*  Die  oiit»  little  Hie— 
Ay,  blacken  and  pine  I— • 
So  have  paled  many  lightu 
That  were  brighter  than  thine. 
I  can  quicken  thy  emt)ort 
Again  with  a  breath. 
But  the  others  lie  cold 
In  the  ashes  of  death.** 

Mr.  Carleton  had  read  near  through  the  paper  before  Fled* 
came  in. 

^  I  haye  kept  you  a  kmg  time,  Mr.  Carleton,"  she  said  coming 
up  to  the  window ;  "  I  found  aunt  Lucy  wanted  me." 

But  she  saw  with  a  little  surprise  the  deepening  eye  whi<^ 
met  her,  and  which  showed,  she  knew,  the  working  of  strong 
leeling.    Her  own  eye  went  to  the  paper  in  search  of  explanation. 

"  What  have  you  there  ?— Oh,  Mr.  Carleton,"  she  said  putting 
her  hand  over  it, — **  please  to  give  it  to  me  I " 

Fleda*s  face  was  very  much  in  earnest  He  took  tho  hand  but 
did  not  give  her  the  paper,  and  looked  his  refusal 

''I  am  ashamed  you  should  see  that! — Who  gave  it  to 
you  ?" 

**  You  shall  wreak  your  displeasure  on  no  one  but  me,"  he  said 
cimiling. 

"  But  have  you  read  it  ]** 

"Yes." 

"I  am  very  sorry  I" 

"  I  am  very  glad,  my  dear  Elfie." 

*^  You  will  tMnk — you  will  think  what  wasn't  true, — it  was  , 
just  a  mood  I  used  to  get  into  once  in  a  while — I  used  to  be  { 
angry  with  myself  for  it,  but  I  oould  not  help  it  — one  of  those 
listless  fits  would  take  me  now  and  then  — " 

"  I  understand  it,  Elfie." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  should  know  I  ever  felt  or  wrote  so." 

«Why?- 

**  It  was  very  foolish  and  wrong — " 

"  Is  that  a  reason  for  my  not  knowing  it  1*' 

*'  No — not  a  good  one — But  you  have  read  it  now, — won't 
yoti  lot  me  have  it  1" 

**  No—I  shall  ask  for  all  the  rest  of  the  portfolio,  Eifie,"  ho 
said  as  he  put  it  in  a  place  of  security. 
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"  Pray  do  not  !**  said  Fleda  most  unaffeeMly. 

«  Why  r 

"  Because  I  remember  Mrs.  Carleton  says  you  always  bave 
wliat  you  ask  for." 

^  Give  me  x)enni88ion  to  put  on  your  bonnet,  then,**  said  be 
laughingly,  taking  it  from  her  hand. 

The  air  was  very  sweet,  the  footing  pleasant  The  first  steps 
of  the  walk  were  made  by  Fleda  m  silence,  with  eager  breath  and 
a  foot  that  grew  lighter  as  it  trod. 

**  I  don't  think  it  was  a  right  mood  of  mind  I  had  when  I 
wrote  that,"  she  said.  "  It  was  morbid.  But  I  couldn't  help  it. — 
Yet  if  one  could  keep  possession  of  those  words  you  quoted  just 
now,  I  suppose  one  never  would  have  morbkl  feeungs,  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  T 

^  Perhaps  not ;  but  human  nature  has  a  weak  bold  of  axiy- 
thing,  and  many  things  may  make  it  weaker.'* 

"  Mine  is  weak,''  said  Fleda.  "  But  it  is  possible  to  keep  firm 
hold  of  those  words,  Mr.  Carleton  ?** 

«  Yes  —  by  strength  that  is  not  human  nature's — And  after 
all  the  firm  nold  is  rather  that  in  which  we  are  held,  or  ours 
would  soon  fail.  The  very  baud  that  makes  the  promise  its  own 
must  be  nerved  to  grasp  it.  And  so  it  is  best,  for  it  keeps  us 
looking  off  always  to  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  fiaitb." 

"  I  love  those  words,"  said  Fleda.  "  But,  Mr.  Carleton,  how 
shall  one  be  sure  that  one  has  a  right  to  those  other  wcnxifi — 
those  I  mean  that  you  told  to  Hugh  T  Que  cannot  take  the  c<»n- 
fort  of  them  unless  one  is  sure,** 

Her  voice  trembled. 

"  My  dear  Elfie,  the  promises  have  many  of  them  their  dottble . 
—  stamped  with  the  very  same  signet— and  if  that  sealed  ooun- 
terpart  is  your  own,  it  is  the  sure  earnest  and  title  to  tibfi  whole 
value  of  the  promise." 

"  AVell — in  this  case  ?"  said  Fleda  eagerly. 

^  In  this  case, — God  says, '  1  am  thy  d^ield,  and  thv  exceeding 
great  reward.'  Now  see  if  your  own  heart  can  give  the  counter* 
sign,  —  *  Thou  art  mv  portion^  0  Lord  P  " 

Flcda's  head  sank  mstantly  and  almost  lay  upon  his  arm« 

"  If  you  have  the  one,  my  dear  Elfie,  tiie  other  is  youra — it  is 
the  note  of  hand  of  the  maker  of  the  promise — sure  to  be 
honoured.  And  if  vou  want  proof  here  it  is, — and  a  threefold 
cord  is  not  soon  broken. — ^  Because  he  hath  set  his  love  upon  me, 
therefore  will  I  deliver  him  :  I  will  set  him  on  high,  because  ho 
hath  known  my  name.  He  shall  call  upon  me,  and  I  will  answer 
him  ;  I  will  be  with  him  in  trouble ;  I  will  deliver  him  and 
honour  him.  With  long  life  will  I  satisfy  him,  and  show  him  my 
salvation.' " 
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There  was  a  pause  of  soaao  leia^^  Heda  -had  lifted  up  her 
head,  but  walked  along  very  quietly,  not  seeming  to  care  to 
speak. 

"  Have  you  the  countersign,  Elfie  t" 

Fleda  flashed  a  look  at  him,  and  only  restrained  herself  from 
weeping  again* 

*'  Yea. — But  so  I  had  then,  ]M[r.  Carletoo — only  sometinnee  I 
got  those  fits  of  feeling —  I  forgot  it,  I  suppose.'*' 

"  When  were  these  verses  written  ?"  »•  ..     " 

"  Last  fell  J -7- uncle  Rolf  was  away,,  and  awit  Lucy  unhappy, 
—  and  I  believe  I  was  tired  —  I  suppose  it  was  tliat." 

For  a  matter  of  several  rods  each  was  bu^  with  his  own  * 
musings.    But  Mr.  Carleton  bethought  h,imftelt 

"  Where  are  you,  Elfie  r 

«  Where  am  1 1'* 

"  Yea— Not  at  Queechy  ?•* 

*'  No  indeed,"  said  Fleda  laughing.    "  Far  enough  away." 

"  Where  r 

"  At  Paris — at  the  Marche  des  Innocens." 

"  How  did  you  get  to  Paris  1" 

"  I  don't  know — by  a  bridge  of  associations,  I  suppose,  resting* 
one  end  on  last  year,  and  the  other  on  the  time  when  I  was  eleven 
years  old." 

"  Very  intelligible,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  morning,  Mr.  Carleton  ?-^when  youi 
took  Hugh  and  me  to  the  Marche  des  Innocens  1 " 

«  Perfectly." 

^'  I  have  tiianked  yoa  a  great  many  times  since  for  getjbing  up 
so  early  that  morning.** 

"  I  think  I  was  well  paid  at  the  time.  I  remember  t 
thought  I  had  seen  one  of  the  prettiest  sightsi  {.had  ever  se^u.iut. 
Paris." 

"  So  I  taought !"  said  Fleda.  "  It  has  been  a  pleaa2Uit,pictnre 
in  my  imaginaition  ever  since."  ,^ 

ITiere  was  a  curious  curl  in  the  comers  of  Mr.  Carleton's 
mouth  which  made  Fleda  look  an  inquiry  —  a  look  so  innocently 
wistful  that  his  gravity  gave  way. 

"  My  dear  ELSe !"  said  he,  "  you  are  the  very  child  you  were 
then." 

"  Am  1 1"  said  Fleda.  "  I  dare  say  I  am,  for  I  feel  so.  I  have 
the  very  same  feeling  I  used  to  have  then,  that  I  am  a  child,  and 
you  taking  the  care  of  me  into  your  own  hands." 

"  One-half  of  that  is  true,  and  the  other  half  nearly  so.** 

"  How  good  you  always  were  to  me ! "  Fleda  said  with  a 
sigh. 

"  Not  necessary  to  balance  the  debtor  and  creditor  items  on 
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both  sides  *  he  said  with  a  smile,  ''as  the  account  bids  fair  to  run 
a  good  while." 

A  silence  again,  during  which  Fleda  is  clearly  not  enjoying  the 
lands^^  nor  the  fine  weather. 

**  £me,  —  what  are  you  meditating  I* 

She  came  back  from  her  meditations  with  a  very  frank  look. 

''I  was  thinking,  —  Mr.  Garleton,  —  of  your  notions  about 
female  education.* 

"Well!—" 

They  had  paused  upon  m  rising  ground.  Fleda  hesitated,  and 
then  looked  up  in  his  nee. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  me  wanting,  and  when  you  do,  will 
you  put  me  in  the  way  of  being  all  you  wish  me  to  be  ?" 

Her  look  was  ineenuous  and  tender,  equally.  He  gave  her  no 
answer,  except  by  the  eye  of  grave  intentness  that  filed  hers  till 
she  oould  meet  it  no  longer  and  her  own  felL  Mr.  Carleton  recol- 
lected himself. 

"  My  dear  Elfie,*  said  ho,  and  whatever  the  look  had  meant 
Elfie  was  at  no  loss  for  the  tone  now,  —  ''what  do  you  consider 
yourself  deficient  in  1" 

Fleda  spoke  with  a  little  difficulty. 

"  I  am  afraid  in  a  good  many  things — in  general  reading,— 
and  in  what  are  called  accomplishments  — " 

"  You  shall  read  as  much  as  you  please  by-and-by,**  said  he, 
"  provided  ^ou  vnil  let  me  read  with  you  ;  and  as  for  the  other 
want,  Elfie,  it  is  rather  a  source  of  gratification  to  me." 

13fie  very  naturally  asked  why  1 

"  Because  as  soon  as  I  have  the  power  I  shall  immediately 
constitute  myself  your  master  in  the  arts  of  riding  and  drawing, 
and  in  anv  other  art  or  acquisition  you  may  take  a  fimcy  to,  and 
^e  you  lessons  diligently.** 

^  And  will  there  be  gratification  in  that  V*  said  Fleda. 

His  answer  was  by  m  smile.  But  he  somewhat  mischiovoiza^j 
asked  her, "  Will  there  sot  T — and  Fleda-  was  Quij^ 
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Friend t,  I  sorrow  aot  to  leftre  ye  { 

If  this  life  aii  exile  bo, 
\fe  who  leave  it  do  but  journey 

Homeward  to  our  foniily. 


Tab  fiivfc  of  April  came. 

Mr.  Bossitor  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  abide  at  Queechy^ 
which  onlv  held  him  now  by  the  frail  thread  of  Hugh's  lifis.  Mr. 
Carleton  knew  this,  and  liad  even  taken  some  steps  towards 
securing  for  him  a  situation  in  the  West  Indies.  But  it  was  un- 
known to  Fleda ;  she  had  not  heard  her  imcle  say  anything  on 
the  subject  since  she  came  home ;  and  though  aware*  that  their 
stay  was  a  doubtful  matter  she  still  thought  it  might  be  as  well 
to  have  the  garden  in  order.  Fhilctus  could  not  be  trusted  to  do 
everything  wisely  of  his  own  head,  and  even  some  delicate  jobs  of 
hand  could  not  be  safely  left  to  his  skill ;  if  the  garden  was  to 
make  any  headway  Fleda^s  head  and  hand  must  both  be  there, 
'  she  knew.  So  as  the  spring  opened  she  used  to  steal  awa^  from 
the  house  every  morning  for  an  hour  or  two,  hardly  letting  her 
friends  know  what  she  was  about^  to  make  sure  that  peas  and 
potatoes  and  radishes  and  lettuce  were  in  the  right  places  at  the 
right  times,  and  to  see  that  the  later  and  more  delicate  vegetables 
were  preparing  for.  She  took  care  to  have  this  business  well 
over  before  the  time  that  Mr.  Carleton  ever  arrived  from  the  PooL 

One  morning  she  was  busy  in  dressing  the  strawberry  beds, 
forking  up  the  ground  between  the  plants  and  filling  the  vacancies 
that  the  severe  winter  or  some  irregularities  of  fall  dressing  had 
made.  Mr.  Skillcom  was  rendering  a  somewhat  inefficient  help, 
or  perhaps  amusing  himself  with  seeing  how  she  worked.  The 
little  old  silver-grey  hood  was  bending  down  over  the  stt'aw- 
berries,  and  the  fork  was  going  at  a  very  energetic  rate. 

«  Philetus— »' 

«  Mann  I" 

"  Will  you  bring  me  that  bunch  of  strawberry  plants  that 
lies  at  the  comer  of  the  beds,  in  the  walk  1— and  my  trowel  1 " 
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«  I  wiU  !— "  said  Mr.  SkiUcom. 

It  was  another  hand  however  that  brought  them  and  laid 
them  beside  her;  but  Fleda  very  intent  upon  her  work  and 
hidden  under  her  close  hood  did  not  find  it  out.  She  went  on 
busily  putting  in  the  plants  as  she  found  room  for  them,  and 
just  conscious,  as  she  thought,  that  Philetus  was  still  standing  at 
her  side  she  called  upon  him  from  time  to  time,  or  merely 
stretched  out  her  hand,  for  a  fresh  plant  as  she  had  occasion 
for  it. 

"  Philetus,"  she  said  at  length,  raising  her  voice  a  little  that  it 
might  win  to  him  round  the  edge  of  her  hood  without  turning 
her  face, — "I  wish  you  would  get  the  ground  ready  for  that 
other  phmting  of  potatoes — ^you  needn't  stay  to  help  me  any 
longer." 

"  *Tain't  me,  I  guess,**  said  the  voice  of  Philetus  on  the  other 
side  of  her. 

Fleda  looked  in  astonishment  to  mak«  sure  thttt  It  teally  was 
^ir,  SkiUcom  proceeding  along  the  garden  path  in  that  quarter, 
And  turning  jumped  up  and  dropped  her  trowel  and  fork,  to  have 
her  hands  otherwise  occupied.  Mr.  ^dUcom  walked  o&  leisurely 
towards  the  potato  ground,  flinging  to  himself  in  a  kind  of  con- 
dolatory aside, — 

*'  I  cocked  up  my  beaver,  and  who  but  I 
The  lace  in.  my  hat  was  so  gallant  and  so  gay, 
That  I  flourislied  like  a  king  in  his  own  ccnratrayJ* 

'*  There  is  one  of  your  countryman  that  is  an  odd  variety, 
certainly,"  said  Mr.  Carloton,  looking  after  him  with  a  very  comic 
expression  of  eye. 

"  Is  he  not  1  *'  said  Fleda.  "  And  hardly  a  common  one. 
There  never  was  a  line  more  mathematically  straight  than  the 
oourse  of  Philetus's  ideas  ;  they  never  diverge,  I  think,  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  a  jot  fi-om  his  own  self-interest." 

"  You  will  be  an  invaluable  help  to  me,  Elfie,  if  you  can  read 
my  English  friends  as  closely." 

^^  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  let  me  come  as  dose  to  them,"  said 
Meda  laughing. 

"  Pertiaps  not.  I  shouldn't  like  to  pay  too  high  a  premium 
for  the  knowledge.    How  is  Hugh,  to-day  i" 

Fleda  answered  with  a  quick  change  of  look  and  voice  that  he 
was  much  as  usucd. 

"  My  mother  has  written  me  that  she  will  be  here  by  the 
Europa,  which  is  due  to-morrow — I  must  set  of!  for  New  York 
this  afternoon  ;  therefore  I  came  so  early  to  Queechy." 

Fleda  was  instinctively  pulling  off  her  gardening  gloves,  as 
tliey  walked  towards  the  house. 
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*  Autit  Miriam  wants  to  see  you,  Mr.  Carleton — she  begged  I 
would  ask  you  to  come  there  some  time  — " 

"With  great  pleasure — shall  we  go  there  now,  Elfie  V 

"  I  will  be  ready  in  fire  minutes." 

Mrs.  Itossitur  was  alone  in  the  breakfast-room  when  they  went 
in.  Hugh  she  reported  was  asleep,  and  woiild  be  just  ready  to 
see  Mr.  C5arleton  by  the  time  they  got  back.  They  stood  a  few 
minutes  talking,  and  then  Fieda  went  to  get  ready. 

Both  pair  of  eyes  followed  her  as  she  left  the  room  and  then 
met  with  perfect  understanding. 

"Will  you  give  your  child  to  me,  Mrs.  Rossiturl**  said  the 
gentleman. 

"With  all  my  heart!*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kossitur  bursting  into 
tears, — "  even  if  I  were  left  alone  entirely — ** 

Her  agitation  was  uncontrolled  for  a  minute,  and  then  she 
said,  with  feeling  seemingly  too  strong  to  be  kept  in, 

"  If  I  were  only  sure  of  meeting  her  in  heaven,  I  ocidd  be 
content  to  be  without  her  till  then  I — ** 

"  What  is  in  the  way,  my  dear  madam  ?"  said  Mr,  Carleton, 
with  a  gentle  imapathy  that  touched  the  very  spring  he  meant  it 
should.  Mrs.  Kossitur  waited  a  minute,  but  it  was  only  till  tears 
would  let  her  speak,  and  then  said  like  a  child, — 

"  Oh,  it  is  all  darkness !— " 

"  Except  this,"  said  he,  gently  and  clearly,  "  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  a  sun  and  a  shield ;  and  those  that  put  themselves  at  his  feet 
are  safe  from  all  fear,  and  they  who  go  to  him  for  light  shall 
complain  of  darkness  no  more." 

"  But  I  do  not  know  how — ** 

"  Ask  him  and  he  will  tell  you.** 

"  But  I  am  unworthy  even  to  lt»k  up  towards  him,**  said  Mi's. 
Rossitur,  struggling,  it  seemed,  between  doubts  and'  wishes. 

"  He  knows  that,  and  yet  he  has  bid  you  come  to  him.  He 
knows  that,—  and  knowing  it,  he  has  taken  your  i-esponsibility 
and  paid  your  debt,  and  offers  you  now  a  clean  discharge,  if  you 
will  take  it  at  his  hand  ;  and  for  the  other  part  of  this  unwor- 
thiness,that  blood  cannot  do  away,  blood  has  brought  the  remedy 
— '  Shall  we  who  are  evil  give  good  things  to  our  children,  and 
shall  not  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  him  V  ** 

"  But  must  I  do  nothing  ?"  said  Mrs.  Eossitur,  when  she  had 
remained  quiet  with  her  face  in  her  hands  for  a  minute  or  two 
after  he  had  done  speaking.    . 

"  Nothing  but  be  wilUng — ^be  willing  to  have  Christ  in  all  his 
offices,  as  your  Teacher,  your  King,  and  your  Redeemer— give 
yourself  to  him,  dear  Mrs.  Rossitur,  and  he  will  tako  care  of  the 
rest," 
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'^  I  am  willioff ! "  she  exclaimecL  Fresh  tears  came,  and  came 
freely.  Mr.  Carleton  said  no  more,  till  hearing  some  noise  of 
opening  and  abutting  doors  above  stairs  Mrs.  Rossitur  hurriedly 
left  the  room,  and  Meda  came  in  by  the  other  entrance. 

"  May  I  take  you  a  little  out  of  the  way,  Mr.  Oarleton  ?**  she 
said  when  they  had  passed  through  the  Deepwater  settlement — 
**  I  have  s  message  to  carry  to  Mrs.  Elster — a  poor  woman  out 
here  beyond  the  lake.    It  is  not  a  disagreeable  pfaoe." 

"And  what  if  it  were?" 

"  I  should  not  perhaps  have  asked  you  to  go  with  me,"  said 
Fleda  a  little  doubtfully. 

"  You  may  take  me  where  you  will,  Elfie,"  he  said  gently.  "  I 
hope  to  do  as  much  by  you  some  day." 

Fleda  looked  up  at  the  piece  of  elegance  beside  her,  and 
thought  what  a  change  must  nave  come  over  him  if  he  would  visit 
poor  places.  He  was  silent  and  grave  however,  and  so  was  she, 
till  they  arrived  at  the  house  where  they  were  going  to. 

Certainlv  it  was  not  a  disagreeable  place.  Barb/s  much  less 
strong-minded  sister  had  at  least  a  good  share  of  her  practical 
nicety.  The  little  board  path  to  the  door  was  clean  and  white 
still,  with  possibly  a  trifle  less  brilliant  effect  The  room  and  its 
old  inhabitants  were  very  comfortable  and  tidy  ;  the  patchwork 
counterpane  as  gay  as  ever.  Mrs.  Elster  was  alone,  keeping  com- 
pany with  a  snu^  little  wood-fire,  which  was  near  as  much  needed 
m  that  early  spring  weather  as  it  had  been  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Carleton  had  come  back  from  his  abstraction,  and  stood 
taking  half-unconscious  note  of  these  things,  while  Fleda  was 
delivering  her  message  to  the  old  woman.  Mrs.  Elster  listened 
to  her  implicitly  with  every  now  and  then  an  acquiescing  nod 
or  ejaculation,  but  so  soon  as  Fleda  had  said  her  say  she  burst 
out,  with  a  voice  that  had  never  known  the  mufflings  of  delicacy 
and  was  now  pitched  entirely  beyond  its  owner's  ken.  Looking 
hard  at  Mi\  Carleton, 

"Fleda! — Is  this  the  gentleman  that's  to  be  your — At«- 
handr 

The  last  word  elevated  and  brought  out  with  emphatic  dis- 
tinctness of  utterance. 

If  the  demand  had  been  whether  the  gentleman  in  question 
was  a  follower  of  Mahomet,  it  would  hardly  have  been  more  im- 
possible for  Fleda  to  give  an  affirmative  answer ;  but  Mr.  Carle- 
ton laughed  and  bringing  his  £icc  a  little  nearer  the  old  crone, 
answered, 

"So  she  has  promised,  ma'am." 

It  was  curious  to  see  the  lines  of  the  old  woman's  face  rdax 
as  she  looked  at  him. 

"He's — worthy  of  you  ! — as  far  as  looks  gocs,".£ho  said  in 
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the  same  key  as  before,  apostrophisini  Fleda  wlio  had  drawn  back, 
but  not  stirring  her  eyes  from  Mr.  Curleton  all  the  time.  And 
then  she  added  to  him  with  a  little  satisfied  nod,  and  in  a  very 
decided  tone  of  information, 

** She  will  make  yon  a  good  wife !" 

'* Because  she  has  made  a  good  friend?**  said  Mr.  Carlcton 
quietly.    "Will  you  let  me  be  a  friend  too  1* 

He  had  turned  the  old  lady's  thoughts  into  a  golden  channel, 
whence,  as  she  was  an  American,  they  had  no  immediate  issue  in 
words ;  and  Fleda  and  Mr.  Garleton  left  the  house  without  any- 
thing more. 

Fledft  felt  nervous.  But  Mr.  Carleton*s  first  words  were  as 
coolly  and  as  gravely  spoken  as  if  they  had  just  come  out  from  a 
philosophical  lecture ;  and  with  an  immediate  spring  of  relief  she 
enjoyed  every  step  of  the  way  and  every  word  of  the  conversation 
which  was  kept  up  with  great  life,  till  they  reached  Mrs.  Plum- 
field's  door. 

No  one  was  in  the  sitting-room.  Fleda  left  Mr.  Garleton  there 
and  passed  gently  into  the  inner  apartment,  the  door  of  which 
was  standing  ajar. 

But  her  hea^  absolutely  leaped  into  her  mouth,  for  Dr.  Quack- 
enboss  and  Mr.  Olmney  were  there  on  either  side  of  her  aunt*s  bed. 
Fleda  came  forward  and  shook  hands. 

"This  is  quite  a  meeting  of  friends,**  said  the  doctor  blandly, 
vet  with  a  perceptible  shading  of  the  whilome  broad  suns'hine  of 
his  face. — "  Your — a — aunt,  my  dear  Miss  Ringgan, — ^is  in  a  most 
extraordinary  state  of  mind ! " 

Fleda  was  glad  to  hide  her  face  against  her  aunt*s  and  asked 
her  how  she  did. 

"  Dr.  Quackenboss  thinks  it  extraordinary,  Fleda,**  said  the 
old  lady  with  her  usual  cheerful  sedateness, — "  that  one  who  has 
trusted  God  and  had  constant  experience  of  his  goodness  aud 
faithfulness  for  forty  years  should  not  doubt  him  at  the  cud  of 
it." 

"You  have  no  doubt — of  any  kind,  Mrs.  Plimifield  1"  said  the 
clergyman. 

"  Not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  !**  was  the  hearty,  steady  reply. 

"  You  mistake,  my  dear  madam,**  said  Dr.  Quackenboss, — 
"pardon  me — it  is  not  that — I  would  be  understood  to  say, 
merely,  that  I  do  not  comprehend  how  such — a — such  security 
— can  be  attained  respecting  what  seems  so — a — elevated — and 
difficult  to  know." 

"  Only  bv  believing**  said  Mrs.  Flumfield  with  a  very  calm 
smile.  "'lie  that  beheveth  on  him  shall  not  bo  ashamed  ;* — 
'  shall  not  be  ashamed !  '**  she  repeated  slowly. 
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Dr.  Quackcnboss  looked  at  71eda»  who  kept  her  ejee  fixied 
iiXX>n  her  aunt. 

<^  But  it  seomsto  me — I  beg  pasdon — ^perhaps  I  am  arrogant  — " 
he  said  with  a  little  bow, — ^*  but  it  appears  to  me  almost — in  a 
manner — almost  prcsumpluous,  hot  to  be  a  little  doubtful  in 
such  a  mattcF  utftu  the  time  comes.  Am  I— do  you  disapprove 
of  mc,  Mr.  Olmnev  ?'*       '  h 

Mr.  Ohnney  silently  referred  him  for  his  answer  to  the  person 
he  had  first  addressed,  who  had  closed  her  ejes  while  he  was 
speaking. 

"Sir,**  she  said,  opening  them, — "it  can't  be  presumption  to 
obey  God,  and  he  tens  me  to  rejoice.  And  I  do — I  do ! — '  Let 
aU  those  that  love  thee  rejoice  in  thee  and  be  gkd  in  thee  !* — 
But  mind !"  she  added  oiergetically,  &dng  her  strong  grey  eye 
upon  him, — "he  does  not  tell  youU>  rejoice — do  not  thmk  it — 
not  while  you  stand  .aloof  £pom  his  terms  of  peace.  Take  God  at 
his  word,  and  be  happj[ ; — but  if  not^  you  have  notibing  to  do 
with  the  song  that  1  sing!" 

The  doctor  stared  at  her  till  she  had  done  speaking,  and  then 
slunk  out  of  her  range  of  vision  behind  the  curtains  of  the  bed- 
post   Not  silenced  however. 

"  But — a — ^Mr.  Olmney,"  said  he  hesitating— **  don't  you  think 
that  there  is  in  general — a — a  becoming  modesty,  in — a — in 
people  that  have  done  wrcmg,  as  we  all  have,— puttmg  off  being 
sure  imtil  they  are  so  ?    It  seems  so  to  me  !** 

"  Come  here,  Dr.  Quaekenboss,**  said  aunt  Miriam. 

She  waited  till  he  came  to  her  side,  and  then  taking  his  hand 
and  looking  at  him  very  kindly,  she  said, 

"  Sir,  forty  years  ago  I  found  in  the  Bible,  as  you  say,  that  I 
was  a  sinner,  and  that  drove  me  to  look  for  something  else.  I 
found  then  God*s  promise  that  if  I  would  give  my  dependence 
entirely  to  the  substitute  he  had  provided  for  me  and  yield  my 
hcai*t  to  his  service,  he  would  for  Chrisfs  sake  hold  me  quit  of 
all  my  debts  and  be  my  father,  and  make  me  his  child.  And,  sir, 
I  did  it.  I  abhor  every  other  dependence — the  things  you  count 
good  in  me  I  reckon  but  filthy  rags.  At  the  same  time,  I  know 
that  ever  since  that  day,  forty  years  ago,  I  have  lived  in  his  ser- 
vice and  tried  to  live  to  his  glory.  And  now,  sir,  fiiiall  I  disbe- 
lieve his  promise  t  do  you  think  he  would  bo  pleased  if  I  did  V* 

The  doctor's  mouth  was  stopped,  for  once.  He  drew  back  as 
soon  as  he  could  and  said  not  another  word. 

Before  anybody  had  broken  the  silence  Seth  oame  in ;  and 
after  shaking  hanas  with  Fleda,  startled  her  by  asking  whether 
that  was  not  Mr.  Carleton  in  the  other  room. 

"  Yes,**  Fleda  said, — "  he  came  to  see  aunt  Miriam" 
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"  Ain't  jou  well  enough  to  see  him,  mother  ?*• 

"  Quite — and  very  happy,"  she  said. 

Seth  immediately  went  back  and  invited  him  in.  Fleda  dared 
not  look  up  while  the  introductions  yreace  passing, — of  "the  Rev. 
Mr.  Olmney,"  and  of  **  Dr.  Quackenboss," — the  former  of  whom 
Mr.  Carleton  took  cordially  by  the  hand,  while  Dr.  Quaekenboss 
conceiving  that  his  hand  mast  be  as  acceptable,  made  his  saluta- 
tions with  an  indescribable  air  at  once  pf  attempted  gracefulness 
and  ingratiation.  Fleda  saw  the  whole  in  the  advancing  line  of 
the  doctor's  person,  a  vision  of  which  crossed  her  downcast  eye. 
She  drew  back  then,  for  Mr;  Carkt^i  came  where  she  was  stand- 
ing to  take  her  aunt's  hand;  Seth  had  absolutely  stayed  his 
way  before  to  make  the  said  introductions. 

*Mrs.  Plumficld  was  little  dianged  by  years  or  disease  since  he 
had  seen  her.  There  was  somewhat  more  of  a  look  of  bodily 
weakness  than  there  used  to  be  ;  but  the  dignified,  strong- 
minded  expression  of  the  face  was  even  heightened ;  eye  and 
brow  were  more  pure  and  Unclouded  in  their  steadfastness.  She 
looked  very  earnestly  at  her  visitor  and  then  with  evident  plea- 
sure from  the  manner  of  his  look  and  greeting.  Fleda  watched 
her  eye  softening  with  a  gratified  expression  and  fixed  upon  him 
as  he  was  gently  talking  to  her. 

Mr.  Olmney  presently  came  round  to  take  leave,  promising 
to  see  her  another  time,  and  passang  Fleda  with  a  frank  grave 
pressure  of  the  hand  which  gave  her  some  pain.  He  and  Seth 
left  the  room.  Fleda  was  hardly  conscious  that  Dr.  Quaekenboss 
was  still  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  making  the  utmost  use 
of  his  i>owers  of  observation.  He  could  use  little  else,  for  Mr. 
Carleton  and  Mrs.  Plumfield  after  a  few  words  on  each  side,  had 
as  it  were  by  common  consent  come  to  a  pause.  The  doctor, 
when  a  sufficient  time  had  made  him  faUy  sensible  of  this, 
walked  up  to  Fleda,  who  wished  heartily  at  the  moment  that  she 
coidd  have  presented  the  reverse  end  of  the  magnet  to  him. 
Perhaps  however  it  was  that  very  thing  which  by  a  perverse  sort 
of  attraction  drew  him  towards  her. 

"I  suppose — a— we  may  conclude,''  said  he  with  a  somewhau 
saturnine  expression  of  mischief, — "  that  Miss  Ringgan  contera- 
vlates  forsaking  the  agricultural  line  before  a  gpear.  while." 

^  I  have  not  given  up  my  old  habits,  sir,"  said  Fledd*  a  gooa 
deal  vexea. 

"No — I  suppose  iiot— but  Qucechy  air  is  not  so  well  Btiitcn 
for  them — other  skies  will  prove  more  genial "  he  said ;  she  could 
not  help  thinking,  pleased  at  her  displeasure. 

"  What  is  the  fault  of  Queechy  air,  sir  1 "  said  Mr.  CGrtebOu, 
fipproaching  them. 

*^Sirl"  said  the  doctor,  exceedingly  taken  aback,  thoisgh  4iie 
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words  had  been  spoken  in  the  qoietest  manner  possible, — "it — 
a — it  has  no  fault,  sir, — that  I  am  particularly  aware  ol — it  is 
perfectly  salubrious.  Mrs.  Flumfield,  I  will  bid  jou  good-day  ; — 
I<—- 1  hope  you  will  get  well  again !" 

"  I  hope  not,  sir  !**  said  aunt  Mirianiyin  the  same  clear  hearty 
tones  which  had  answered  him  before. 

The  doctor  took  his  departure  and  made  capital  of  his  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Carleton ;  who  he  affirmed  he  could  tell  by  what 
he  had  seen  of  him  was  a  very  deciduous  character,  and  not 
always  conciliating  in  his  manners. 

Fleda  waited  with  a  little  anxiety  for  what  was  to  follow  the 
doctor*s  leave-taking. 

It  was  with  a  very  softened  ^e  that  aunt  Miriam  looked  at 
the  two  who  were  left,  clasping  Fleda's  hand  again ;  and  it  was 
with  a  very  softened  voice  tnat  she  next  spoke. 

"  Do  you  remember  our  last  meeting,  sir  ?• 

**  I  remember  it  well,"  he  said. 

**  Fleda  tells  me  you  are  a  changed  man  since  that  time  f ** 

He  answered  only  bv  a  slight  and  grave  bow. 

"  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  the  old  lady, — "  I  am  a  dying  woman — 
and  this  child  is  the  dearest  thing  in  the  world  to  me  after  my 
own,  and  hardly  after  him. — ^Will  you  pardon  me — will  you  bear 
with  me,  if  that  I  may  die  in  peace,  I  say,  sir,  what  else  it  would 
not  become  me  to  say  ? — and  it  is  for  her  sake." 

"Speak  to  me  freely  as  you  would  to  her,"  he  said  with  a  look 
that  gave  her  full  permission. 

Fieda  had  drawn  close  and  hid  her  face  in  her  aunt*s  neck. 
Aunt  Miriam's  hand  moved  fondly  over  her  cheek  and  brow  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  silence ;  her  eye  resting  there  too. 

"  Mr.  Carleton,  this  child  is  to  belong  to  you — how  will  you 
guide  her?" 

"  By  the  gentlest  paths,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 

A  whispered  remonstrance  from  Fleda  to  her  aunt  had  no 
effect 

"  Will  her  best  interests  be  safe  in  your  hands  1" 

"  How  shall  I  resolve  you  of  that,  Mrs.  Plumfield  1**  he  said 


nil  you  help  her  to  mind  her  mother's  prayer  and  keep 
herself  unspotted  from  the  world  1" 

"  As  I  ti-ust  she  will  help  me." 

A  rogue  may  answer  questions,  but  an  eye  that  has  never 
known  the  shadow  of  double-dealing  makes  no  doubtful  disco- 
veries of  itself.  Mrs.  Plumfield  read  it  and  gave  it  her  very 
thorough  respect. 

"Mr.  Carleton — pardon  me,  sir, — I  do  not  doubt  you — but  I 
remember  hearing  long  ago  that  you  were  rich  and  great  in  the 
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world— >]t  is  danserous  for  a  Christian  tobe  8o*-Can  she  keep  in 
your  erandcur  the  simplicitj  of  heart  and  life  she  has  had  at 

Queechy?" 

"  May  I  remind  you  of  your  own  words,  my  dear  madaa  t 
By  the  blessing  of  God  all  things  are  possible.  These  things  you 
speak  of  are  not  in  themselves  evil ;  if  the  mind  bo  set  on  some- 
what else,  they  are  little  beside  a  larger  storehouse  of  material  to 
work  with — an  increased  stewardship  to  account  for.** 

"  She  has  been  taking  care  of  others  all  her  life,"  said  aunt 
Miriam  tenderly ; — *^  it  is  time  she  was  taken  care  of ;  and  these 
feet  are  vexy  unfit  for  rough  paths ;  but  I  would  rather  she  should 
^  on  struggling  as  she  has  done  with  difficulties  and  live  and  die 
m  ix>verty,  than  that  the  lustre  of  her  heavenly  inheritance  should 
be  tarnished  even  a  little — I  would,  my  darling ! ** 

**  But  the  alternative  is  not  so,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  with  gentle 
graces  touching  Fleda's  hand,  who  he  saw  was  a  good  deu  dis- 
turbed.   ^  Do  not  make  her  afraid  of  me,  Mrs.  Plumfield." 

^^  I  do  not  believe  I  need,"  said  aunt  Miriam,  "  and  I  am  sure 
I  could  not, — ^but,  sir,  you  will  forgave  me  V* 

^^  Ko,  madam — ^that  is  not  possible." 

"  One  cannot  stand  where  I  do,**  said  the  old  lady,  ^  without 
learning  a  little  the  comparative  value  of  things ;  and  I  seek  my 
child*s  good, — ^that  is  my  excuse,  I  could  not  be  satisfied  to  tako 
her  testimony — " 

"  Take  mine,  madam,**  said  Mr.  Carleton.  ^  I  have  learned 
the  comparative  value  of  things  too  ;  and  I  will  guard  her  highest 
interests  as  carefuUy  as  I  will  every  other — as  earnestly  as  you 
can  desire." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,*  said  the  old  lady  gratefully.  ^  I  am  sore 
of  it.  I  shall  leave  her  in  good  hands,  f  wanted  this  assurance. 
And  if  ever  there  was  a  tender  plant  that  was  not  fitted  to  grow 
on  the  rough  side  of  the  world — I  think  this  is  one,'*  said  she, 
kissing  earnestly  the  face  that  yet  Fleda  did  not  dare  to  iift  up. 

Mr.  Carleton  did  not  say  what  he  thought.  He  presently  took 
kind  leave  of  the  old  lady  and  went  into  the  next  room,  where 
Ileda  soon  rejoined  him  and  they  set  ofif  homewards. 

Fleda  was  quietiy  crying  all  the  way  down  the  hill.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill  Mr.  C&rleton  resolutelv  slackened  his  pace. 

"  I  have  one  consolation,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  Elfie,— you  will 
have  the  leas  to  leave  for  me.'* 

She  put  her  hand  with  a  quick  motion  upon  his,  and  roused 
herself. 

^  She  is  a  beautiful  rebuke  to  imbeliel  But  she  is  hcrdly  to 
be  mpumed  for,  Elfie." 

*'  Oh  I  was  not  crying  for  aimt  Miriam,**  said  Fleda, 

**  For  what  then  ?    he  said  gently. 
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'^  Myself.'' 
'  "That  needs  explanation,"  he  said  in  the  same  tone.    **  Let 
nio  have  it,  Elfie." 

«  0 — I  was  thinking  of  several  things,"  s^-id  Fleda,  not  ex- 
aotly  wishing  to  give  the  explanation. 

•  **  Too  vague,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling.  **Tniat  me  with  a 
little  more  of  your  mind,  Elfie."- 

•  Fleda  glanced  up  at  him,  half  fflniling,  and  yet  with  fillin<^ 
eyes,  and  then  as  usual,  yielded  to  the  winning  power  of  the  look 
that  met  her. 

"  I  was  thinking,*  she  said,  keejnng  her  head  careftilly  down, 
-i-.<«  of  some  of  the  things  you  and  atmt  Miriam  were  saying  just 
nbw, — and — how  good  for  nothing  I  am." 

•  "In  what  respect  1"  said  Mr.  Carleton  with  praiseworthy 
gravity. 

'  Fleda  hesitated,  and  he  pressed  the  matter  no  further ;  but 
more  unwilling  to  displease  him  than  herself  she  presently  went 
on,  with  some  difficulty ;  wording  what  she  had  to  say  with  as 
niuch  care  as  she  could. 

"I  was  thinking — how  gratitude — or  not  gratitude  alone  — 
but  how  one  can  be  full  of  the  desiie  to  please  another, — a  fellow- 
creature, — and  find  it  constantly  easy  to  do  orbear  anything  for 
that  purpose ;  and  how  slowly  and  coldly  duty  has  to  move  ^one 
iii  the  direction  where  it  should  be  swiftest  and  warmest." 

,  She  knew, he  would  take  her  words  as  simply  as  she  said 
them ;  she  was  not  disappointed.  He  was  silent  a  minute  and 
then  said  gi-avely, 

•  **  Is  this  a  late  discovery,  JSnfie  ?*• 

"  No — only  I  was  realising  it  strongly  just  now.** 

•  **  It  is  a  complaint  we  may  all  make.  The  remedy  is,  not  to 
love  less  what  we  know,  but  to  know  better  that  of  which  we  are 
in  ignorance.  "We  will  be  helps  arid  not  hindrances  to  each  other, 
Elfie." 

^  You*  have  said  that  before,"  said  Fleda  still  keeping  her 
head  down. 

•  "What?" 

"  About  my  being  a  help  to  yon  !** 
^    "  It  will  not  be  the  first  time,"  said  ho  smiling, — ^'^  nor  the 
second.    Your  little  hand  first  held,  up  a  glass  to  gather  the  scat- 
tered rays  of  truth  that  could  not  warm  me  into  a  centre  where 
they  must  bum." 

"Very  innocently,"  said  Fleda  with  a  little  xmsteady  feeling 
of  voice. 

".  Very  innocently  ! "  said  Mr.  Carleton  smiling.  "  A  veritable 
lens  could  hardly  have  been  more  unconscious  of  its  work  or 
more  pure  of  design." 
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'^  I  do  not  think  that  was  quite  so  either,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said 
Fleda. 

"  It  was  so,  my  dear  Elfie,  and  your  present  speech  is  nothing 
against  it.  This  power  of  example  is  always  unconsciously 
wielded ;  the  medium  ceases  to  be  clear  so  soon  as  it  is  made 
anything  but  a  medium.  The  bits  of  truth  you  aimed  at  me  wit- 
tingly would  have  been  nothing  if  they  had  not  come  through 
that  medium." 

"  Then  apparently  one's  prime  efforts  ought  to  be  directed  to 
one's  self." 

"  One's  first  efforts,  certainly.  Your  silent  example  was  the 
first  thing  that  moved  me.-' 

"  Silent  example  1"  said  Fleda  catching  her  breath  a  little. 
"  Mine  ought  to  oe  very  good,  for  I  can  never  do  good  in  any 
other  way." 

**  You  used  to  talk  pretty  freely  to  me." 

**  It  waan^t  my  fault,  I  am  certain,"  said  Pleda  lialf  laughing. ' 
''  Besides^  I  was  sure  of  my  ground.    But  in  general  I  never  can 
speak  to  people  about  what.will  do  them  any  good." 

"  Yet  whatever  be  the  power  of  silent  example  there  are  often 
times  when  a  word  is. of  incalculable  importance." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Fleda  earnestly, — **  I  have  felt  it  very  often, 
and  grieved  that  I  could  not  say  it,  even  at  the  very  moment 
when  I  knew  it  was  wanting." 

"  Is  that  right,  Elfie  1" 

"  No,"  said  Fleda,  with  quick  watering  eyes,— "it  is  not  right 
at  all;-^bui  it  is  constitutional  with  me.  I  never  can  talk  to 
other  people  of  what  concerns  my  own  thoughts  and  feelings." 

"  But  this  concerns  ot^er  people's  thou^ts  and  feelings." 

"  Yes,  but  there  ia  an  immied  revelation  of  my  own." 

"  Do  you  expect  to  include  me  in  the  denomination  of  'otti^  * 
people  V  " 

**  I  don't  loKJw,"  s^d  Fleda  laughing. 

«  Do  you  wish  it  V 

Fleda  looked  down  and  up,  asod  coloured,  and  said   she  ; 
didn't  know.  i 

**  I  wiU  teach  yon,"  said  he  smiling.  \ 

The  rest  of  the  day  by  both  was  given  to  HugK 
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O  what  it  life  but  a  Bum  of  Iot^ 

And  doath  but  to  Iom  it  all  ? 
"W^eds  bo  for  those  that  are  left  bdhiad. 

And  uet  for  thoM  that  ikU 

MiLira 


^IlEBE*a  aometliing  come,  Fleda,*  said  Barby  walking  into  tbe 
8ick*rooni  one  morning  a  few  days  afterwards, — **  a  groat  bag  of 
something — ^more  than  you  can  eat  up  in  a  fortnight— >it*s  for 
Hugh.^* 

^  It*s  extraordinary  that  any  body  should  send  tne  a  great  bag 
of  anything  eatable,**  said  Hugh. 

^  Where  did  it  come  from  V  said  Fleda. 

^  Hiiletus  fetched  it— he  found  it  down  to  Mr.  Sampion*s  when 
he  went  with  the  sheep-skins." 

"  How  do  you  know  it*s  for  me  ?*•  said  Hugh. 

*^  'Cause  it  s  written  on,  as  plain  as  a  pikcsta£  I  guess  it's  a 
mistake  though.** 

**  Why  1"  said  Fleda ;  «and  what  is  it  1" 

^01  don't  much  think  'twas  meant  for  him^"  said  Barby. 
« It's  oysters." 

«  Oysters !" 

"Yes  —  come  out  and  look  at 'em— you  never  see  such  fine 
fellows.  I've  heerd  say,"  said  Barby  abstractedly  as  Fleda  fol« 
lowed  her  out  and  she  displayed  to  view  some  magnificent  Oatra- 
ceaus,  —  "  Pve  heerd  say  that  an  English  shilling  was  worth  two 
American  ones,  but  I  never  understood  it  rightly  till  now." 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  those  were  English  oysters^  and 
worth  twice  as  much  as  any  others  Fleda  secretly  confessed. 

That  evening,  up  in  the  sick  room,— it  was  quite  evening;  and 
all  the  others  of  the  family  were  taking  rest  or  keeping  Mr.  Koesi- 
tur  company  down^^stairs, — Fleda  was  carefully  roastmg  some  of 
the  same  oysters  for  Hugh's  supper.  She  had  spread  out  a  glow- 
ing bed  of  coals  on  the  hearth,  and  there  lay  four  or  five  of  the 
big  bivalves,  snapping  and  sputtering  in  approbation  of  their 
quarters  in  a  most  comfortable  manner;  and  Fleda  standing 
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before  the  fire  tended  them  with  a  double  kind  of  pleasure.  From 
one  friend,  and  for  another,  those  were  most  odorous  oysters. 
Hugh  sat  watching  them  and  her,  the  same  in  happy  simplicity 
that  he  had  been  at  eleven  years  old. 

**  How  pleasant  those  oysters  smell,''  said  he.  "Fleda  they 
remind  me  so  of  the  time  when  yon  and  I  used  to  roast  oysters  iu 
Mrs.  Eenney's  room  for  lunch — do  you  recollect? — and  som&- 
times  in  the  evening  when  everybody  was  gone  out^  you  know ; 
and  what  an  airing  we  used  to  havo  to  give  the  dining-room 
afterwards.  How  we  used  to  enjoy  them,  ileda — you  and  I  all 
alone." 

^  Yes,"  said  Fleda  in  a  tone  of  doubtful  enjoyment.  She  was 
shielding  her  face  with  a  paper  and  making  self-sacrificing  efforts 
to  persuade  a  large  oyster-shell  to  stand  so  on  the  coals  as  to  keep 
the  juice. 

**  Don't !"  said  Hugh ; — "  I  would  rather  the  oysters  should 
bum  than  you.  !Mr.  Carleton  wouldn't  thank  me  for  letting  you 
do  so." 

*^  Never  mind  .'"'^d  Fleda  arranging  the  oysters  to  her  satis- 
faction,— "  he  isnt  here  to  see.  Now,  Hugh  my  dear, — these  ai'O 
ready  as  soon  as  I  am." 

^  I  am  ready,"  said  Hugh.  "  How  bng  it  is  since  we  had  a 
roast  oyster,  Fleda !" 

**  Thev  look  Rood,  dont  they  I" 

A  little  stand  was  brought  up  between  them  with  the  bread 
and  butter  and  the  cups ;  and  Fleda  opened  oysters  and  prepared 
tea  for  Hugh,  with  her  nicest^  gentlest,  busiest  of  hands ;  makine 
every  bit  to  be  twice  as  sweety  for  her  sympathising  eyes  and 
loving  smile  and  pleasant  word  commenting.  She  shared  the 
meal  with  him,  but  her  own  part  was  as  slender  as  his  and  much 
less  thought  of.  His  enjoyment  was  what  she  enjoyed,  though 
it  was  with  a  sad  twinge  of  alloy  which  changed  her  face  when- 
ever it  was  where  he  could  not  see  it ;  when  turned  upon  him  it 
was  only  bright  and  affectionate,  and  sometimes  a  little  too 
tender ;  but  Fleda  was  too  good  a  nurse  to  let  that  often  appear. 

^  Mr.  Carleton  did  not  bargain  for  vour  opening  his  o^^tcrs, 
Fleda.    How  kind  it  was  of  him  to  send  them.** 

"Yes." 

"  How  long  will  he  be  gone,  Fleda  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — he  didn't  say.    I  don't  believe  many  days," 

Hugh  was  silent  a  little  while  she  was  putting  away  the  stand 
and  the  oyster^iheUs.    Then  she  came  and  sat  down  by  him. 

**  You  have  burnt  vourself  over  those  things,"  said  he  sorrow- 
fully ; — "  you  shouldn't  have  done  it.    It  is  not  right." 

"^  Dear  Hush,"  said  Fleda  lightly,  laving  her  head  on  his 
shoulder, — ^**  I  like  to  bum  myself  for  you," 
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*  That's  jiist  the  way  you  have  been  doing  all  your  lifo." 

**  Hush  I"  she  said  softly. 

^  It  ia  true,—  for  me  and  for  everybody  eke.  It  is  time  you 
were  better  taken  care  oi,  dear  Flcda.'* 

«  Don't  dear  Hugh!" 

**  I  am  right  though,"  said  he.  "  You  are  pale  and  wdm  now 
with  waiting  upon  me  and  thinking  of  me.  It  is  time  you  were 
|;one.  But  I  think  it  is  well  I  am  going  too^  for  wiiat  ahoold  I  d^ 
in  the  world  without  you,  Fleda  t" 

Flcda  was  crying  now,  intensely  tinmgh  quietly ;  but  Hu^ 
went  on  with  foeung  as  calm  as  it  was  deep. 

"  What  should  I  hare  done  all  these  years  1 — or  any  of  us  ? 
How  you  have  tired  voiwself  for  everybody — in  the  garden 
and  in  the  kitchen  and  with  Earl  Douglass' — how  we  could  let 
you  I  don't  know,  but  I  believe  we  could  not  help  it" 

Fleda  put  her  hand  upon  his  mouth.  But  he  took  it  away 
and  went  on, 

"  How  often  I  have  seen  you  sleeping  aU  the  evening  on  the 
sofa  with  a  pale  face,  tired  out — Dear  Fleda,^  said  he  kiiasing  her 
cheek,  '^  I  am  glad  there's  to  bo  an  end  put  to  it.  And  all  the 
day  you  went  about  with  such  a  bright  face  that  it  made  mother 
and  me  happy  to  look  at  you  ;  and  I  knew  then,  many  a  time,  it 
was  for  our  sieJces — 

<*  Why  do  you  cry  so,  Fleda  ?  I  Itke  to  thiiJc  of  it,  and  to  talk 
of  it,  now  that  I  know  you  w<m't  do  so  any  more.  I  knew  the 
whole  truth,  and  it  went  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  but  I  oould 
do  nothing  but  love  you — I  did  tbaA ! — Don^  ciy  so^  Fleda ! — 
you  ought  not. — You  have  been  the  sunshine  of  the  house.  My 
spirit  never  was  so  strong  as  yours ;  I  should  have  been  borne  to 
the  gi-ound,  I  know,  in  all  these  years,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you ; 
and  mother —you  have  been  her  life." 

"  You  have  been  tired  too,"  Fleda  whispered. 

"  Yes  at  the  saw-taill.  And  then  you  would  cfome  up  there 
through  the  sim  to  look  at  me,  and  your  smile  would  make  me 
forget  everything  sorrowful  for  the  rest  of  the  day — except  that  I 
couldn't  help  you."  • 

"  O  you  did—i you  did — you  helped  me  always,  Hugh." 

"  Not  much.  I  couldn't  help  you  when  you  were  sewing  for 
.me  and  lather  till  your  fingers  and  eyes  were  aching,  and  you 
never  would  own  that  you  were  anything  but  *a  little  *  tired — it 
made  my  heart  ache.  Oh  I  knew  it  all,  dear  Recku— I  am  verj*, 
.  very  glad  that  you  will  have  somebody  to  take  care  of  you  now 
that  will  not  let  you  bum  your  fingers  for  him  or  anybcWy  else. 
^    It  makes  me  happy ! " 

"  You  make  me  very  unhappy,  dear  Hugh." 

"  I  don't  mean  it,"  said  Hugh  tenderly.    "  Biit  I  don't  believd 
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there  is  anybody  else  in  the  world  that  I  could  be  so  satisfied  U 
leave  you  ■with." 

Heda  made  no  answer  to  that.  She  sat  ttp  and  tried  to 
recover  herself. 

'^  I  hope  he  will  come  back  in  time,''  said  Hugh,  settling 
himself  baick  in  the  easy-chair  with  a  weary  look,  and  closing  his 
eyes. 

'^intmietowhatl'' 

^To  see  me  f^ain." 

**  My  dear  Hneh !— 'he  will  to  be  sure,  I  hope.'* 

^  lie  must  make  haste,"  said  Hugh.  ^^  But  I  want  to  see  him 
again  very  much,  Fleda.'' 

**  For  anything  in  particular  ?  • 

«Ko  —  only  because  I  love  him.  I  want  to  see  him  once 
-more." 

Hugh  slumbered ;  and  Fleda  by  his  side  wept  tears  of  mixed 
fseling  till  she  was  tired. 

•  Hv^h  was  light    But  nobody  else  knew  it,  and  his  brother 
was  not  sent  for. 

It  was  about  a  week  siter  this,  when  one  night  a  horse  and 
waggon  came  up  to  the  back  of  the  house  from  the  road,  the  gentle- 
man who  had  been  driving  leading  the  horse.  It  was  late,  long 
past  Mr.  Skilloom's  usual  hour  of  retiring,  but  some  errand  of 
business  had  kept  him  abroad  and  he  stood  there  looking  on. 
The  stars  gave  Idght  enough. 

"  Can  you  fasten  my  horse  where  he  may  stand  a  little  while, 
sir?  witiioB^  taking  him  out  ? ^ 

"  I  guess  I  can,"  replied  Philetus,  with  reasonable  confidence, 
— '^  if  there's  a  rope's  end  some  place — " 

And  forthwith  he  went  back  into  the  house  to  seek  it.  The 
gentieman  patiently  holding  his  horse  meanwhile,  till  he  came 
out. 

"  How  is  Mr.  Hugh  to-night  ? " 

«  WeU — he  ain't  just  so  smart,  they  say,'*  responded  Philetus, 
insinuating  the  rope's  end  as  awkwardly  as  possible  among  the 
horse's  head-gear, — ^**  I  believe  he's  dying." 

Instead  of  going  round  now  to  the  fipont  of  the  house,  I^Ir. 
Carleton  knocked  gently  at  the  kitchen  door  and  asked  thi 
question  anew  of  Bc^by. 

"  He's— Come  in,  sir,  if  you  please,"  she  said,  opening  wide 
the  door  for  him  to  enter,—**  I'll  tell  *em  you're  here." 

"  Do  not  disturb  any  one  for  me,"  said  he. 

''  I  won't  disturb  'em  !  **  said  Barby,  in  a  tone  a  little  though 
ttnconsdousfy  significant. 

Mr.  Carleton  neglected  the  chair  she  had  placed  for  him,  and 
remained  standing  by  the  mantelpiece,  thinking  of  the  scenes  of 
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his  early  introduction  to  that  kitchen.  It  wore  the  same  look  it 
Iiad  done  then  ;  under  Barby^s  rule  it  was  precisely  the  same 
thing  it  had  been  under  Cynthia's.  The  passing  years  seemed  a 
fireara,  and  the  passing  generations  of  men  a  vanity,  before  the 
old  house  more  abiding  than  they.  He  stood  thinJdng  of  the 
people  he  had  seen  gathered  by  that  fireplace  and  the  httle 
household  fairy  whose  childish  ministrations  had  give  such  a 
beauty  to  the  scene, — when  a  very  light  step  crossed  the  painted 
floor  and  she  was  there  again  befoi'e  him.  She  did  not  speak  a 
word  ;  she  stood  stiU  a  moment  Uying  for  words,  and  then  put 
her  hand  upon  Mr.  Carleton*s  arm,  and  gently  drew  him  out  of 
the  room  with  her. 

The  fiamily  were  all  gathered  in  the  room  to  which  she 
brought  him.  Mr.  Rossitur,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Mr.  Carlet(m  come 
in,  shrunk  back  where  he  could  be  a  little  shielded  by  the  bed- 
post. Marion's  faace  was  hid  on  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Mrs. 
Bossitur  did  not  move.  Leaving  Mr.  Carleton  on  the  near  side 
of  the  bed  Fleda  went  round  to  the  place  she  seemed  to  have 
occupied  before,  at  Hugh's  right  hand ;  and  they  were  all  still, 
lor  he  was  in  a  little  doze,  lying  with  his  eyes  dosed,  and  the  face 
as  gently  and  placidly  sweet  as  it  had  been  in  his  boyhood. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Bossitur  looked  at  it ;  but  no  other  did  just  then, 
except  Mr.  Carleton.  His  eye  rested  nowhere  else.  The  breath- 
ing of  an  infemt  could  not  be  more  gentle ;  the  face  of  an  angel 
not  more  peacefully  at  rest.  ^  So  he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep,** 
—thought  the  gentleman,  as  he  gazed  on  the  brow,  jfrom  which 
all  care,  if  care  there  had  ever  been,  seemed  to  have  taken  flight. 

Not  yet — not  quite  yet ;  for  Hugh  suddenly  opened  his 
eyes  and  without  seeing  anybody  else,  said, 

«  Father—" 

Mr.  Rossitur  left  the  bed-post  and  came  close  to  where  Meda 
was  standing,  and  leaning  forward,  touched  his  son's  head,  but 
did  not  specie. 

^  Father — "  said  Hugh,  in  a  voice  so  gentle  that  it  seemed  as 
if  strength  must  be  failing, — "what  will  you  do  when  you  come 
to  lie  here?" 

Mr.  Bossitur  put  his  hands  to  his  face. 

"  Father — I  must  speak  now  if  I  never  did  before— once  I 
must  speak  to  you, — what  will  you  do  when  you  come  to  lie 
where  1  do  ? — what  will  you  trust  to  t" 

The  person  addressed  was  as  motionless  as  a  statue.  Hugh 
did  not  move  his  eyes  from  him. 

"  Father,  I  will  be  a  living  warning  and  example  to  you,  for  I 
know  that  I  shall  live  in  your  memory — you  shaU  remember 
what  I  say  to  you — that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  dear  friend  to  those 
that  trust  in  mm^  and  if  he  is  not  yours  it  will  be  because  you 
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will  not  let  him.  You  shall  remember  my  testimony,  that  he 
can  make  death  sweeter  than  life--in  his  presence  is  fulness  of 
joy — at  his  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evennore.  He  is 
better, — he  is  more  to  me, — even  than  you  all,  and  he  will  be  to 
you  a  better  friend  than  the  poor  child  you  are  losing,  though 
you  do  not  know  it  now.  It  is  he  that  has  made  my  life  in  this 
world  happy — only  he — and  I  have  nothing  to  look  to  but  him 
in  the  world  I  am  going  to.  But  what  will  you  do  in  the  hour 
of  death,  as  I  am,  if  he  isn't  your  friend,  father  ?" 
.  Mr.  Kossitur's  frame  swayed,  like  a  tree  that  one  sees  shaken 
by  a  distant  wind^  but  he  said  nothing. 

"  Will  you  remember  me  happily,  father,  if  yon  come  to  die 
without  having  done  as  I  begged  you  ?  Will  you  think  of  me  in 
heaven  and  not  try  to  come  there  too  ?  Father,  will  you  be  a 
Christian  ? — will  you  not  ? — for  my  sake — for  little  IlwjKs  sake,, 
as  you  used  to  call  him  ? — Father  % — " 

Mr jRossitur  knelt  down  and  hid  his  face  in  the  coverings  ; 
but  ho  did  not  utter  a  word. 

Hugh's  eye  dwelt  on  him  for  a  moment  with  unspeakable 
expression.,  and  his  lip  trembled.  He  said  no  more ;  he  closed 
his  eyes ;  and  for  a  little  time  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  but 
the  sobs  which  coidd  not  be  restrained,  from  all  but  the  two 
gentlemen.  It  probably  oppressed  Hugh,  for  after  a  while  he 
said  with  a  weary  sigh  and  without  opening  his  eyes, 

"  I  wish  somebody  would  sing." 

Nob'>dy  answered  at  first. 

"  Sing  what,  dear  Hugh  T'  said  Fleda,  putting  aside  her  tears 
and  leaning  her  face  towards  him. 

"  Something  that  speaks  of  my  want,**  said  Hugh. 

"  What  do  you  want,  dear  Hugh  V* 

"  Only  Jesus  Christ,"  he  said  with  a  half  smile. 

But  they  were  silent  as  death.  Fleda's  face  was  in  her  hands 
and  her  utmost  efforts  after  self-control  wrought  nothing  but 
tears.  The  stillness  had  lasted  a  Uttle  while,  when  very  softly 
And  sweetly  the  notes  of  a  hymn  floated  to  their  ears,  and 
though  they  floated  on  and  filled  the  room,  the  voice  was  so 
nicely  modulated  that  its  waves  of  sweetness  broke  gently  upon 
the  nearest  ear. 

«•  Jesus,  the  sinner's  fWend,  to  Thoo 
Lost  .and  undone,  for  aid  I  flee ; 
Wesiry  ol  cartU,  myself,  and  suu 
Oi>cn  thine  arms  and  take  mo  in. 

••  Pity  and  sAve  my  nn-sick  soul, — 
'Tie  thou  alono  canst  make  me  wholo  ; 
l)ark.  till  in  me  thine  imngc  shiLO, 
And  lost  I  am,  till  thou  art  mine. 
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"  At  Iflqgih  I  own  it  cumoi  be. 
That  r should  fit  myself  for  thoe^ 
iSere  BOW  to  thee  I  aH  resigi),— 
'Ibiito  is  the  work.  Mid  only  thiMb 

**  What  shall  I  My  fhjr  graes  to  inofot«» 
Jjoxd,  I  am  sin,  but  thou  art  lov« ! 
I  give  up  eveiy  plea  beside,  — 
Lord,  lamkMit^— botthouliastdiBd!'* 

They  werestiU  again  aftortbe  voice  had  ceased ;  almostperflBeUj 
still ;  though  tears  might  be  pouring,  as  indeed  they  were  from, 
every  eye,  there  was  no  break  to  the  sil^ioe^  other  than  a  half- 
caught  sob  now  and  then  from,  a  kneeling  figure  whose  head  'vnub 
in  Marion's  lap. 

'' Who  was  that  ]"  said  Hugh,  when  the  singer  had  been  aiknt 
a  minute. 

Nobod;^  answered  immediately ;  aitd  then  Mr.  Carletoa  bend^ 
ing  over  him,  said, 

^  Don't  you  know  me,  dear  Hugh  1" 

«  Is  it  Mr.  Carleton  r' 

Hugh  looked  pleased,  and  clasped  both  of  his  hands  upon 
Guy's  which  he  laul  upon  his  breast  for  a  second  he  dosed  his 
eyes  and  was  silent 

"  Was  it  you  sang  ?* 

«  Yes." 

"  You  never  sang  for  me  before,"  he  remarked. 

He  was  silent  again. 

"  Are  you  going  to  take  Bleda  away  ?" 

"  By  and  by,"  said  Mr.  Oarleton  gently, 

"  Will  you  take  good  care  of  her  T* 

Mr.  Carleton  hesitated,  and  then  said,  so  low  that  it  could 
reach  but  one  other  person's  ear, 

''  What  hand  and  life  can." 

"  I  know  it^"  said  Hugh.  "  I  am  veiy  glad  yoa  will  have  her- 
You  will  not  let  her  tire  herself  any  more." 

Whatever  became  of  fleda's  teaxs  she  had  driven  them  away 
and  leaning  forward  she  touched  her  cheek  to  his,  saying  with  a 
clearness  and  sweetness  of  voice  that  only  intensity  of  feeling 
could  have  given  her  at  the  mcanent^ 

**  I  am  not  tired,  dear  Hugh." 

Hugh  clasped  one  arm  round  her  neck  and  kissed  her —again 
and  again,  seeming  unable  to  say  anything  to  her  in  any  other 
way  ;  still  keeping  his  hold  of  Mr.  Carleton's  hand. 

"  I  give  all  my  part  of  her  to  you,"  he  said  at  length.  "Mr. 
Carleton,  I  shall  see  both  of  you  in  heaven  1^ 

"  I  hope  so,"  was  the  answer,  in  those  very*  calm  and  clear 
tones  that  have  a  singular  effect  in  quieting  emotion,  while  they 
indicate  anything  but  the  want  of  it. 
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^^  I  am  tbe  best  ofi;  of  you  alV  Hugh  saicU 

He  lay  still  for  awhile  with  shut  eyes.  Fleda  had  withdrawn 
herseh  from  his  anns  aud  stood  at  his  side,  with  a  bowed  head, 
but  perfectly  quiet  He  »till  held  Mr.  Carletou's  hand,  m  aome* 
filing  he  did  not  want  to  part  with 

'  Fleda,"  said  he,  "who  is  that  crying ?— Mother --*come 
here." 

Mr.  Carlefton  gave  place  to  her.  Hugh  pulled  her  down  to 
him  till  her  face  lay  upon  his,  and  folded  both  his  arms,  around 
her. 

"  Mother,"  he  said  softly,  "  will  you  meet  me  in  heaven  ?-~8ay . 
yes. 

**  How  can  I,  dear  Hugh  1" 

"  You  can,  dear  mother,"  said  he  kissing  her  with  exceeding 
tenderness  of  expression, — "my  SavioHr  wUl  be  yours  and  take 
you  there.  Say  you  will  give  yourself  to  Christ— dear  mother ! 
— sweet  mother  ! —promise  me  I  shall  see  you  again  I — " 

Mrs.  Bossitur's  weeping  it  was  difficult  to  hear.  But  Hugh 
hardly  shedding  a  tear  still  kissed  her,  repeating,  "  Promise  me, 
dear  mother — promise  me  that  you  will ;" — till  Mrs.  Rossitur  in 
an  agony  sobbed  out  the  word  he  wanted, — and  Hugh  hid  his 
face  then  in  her  neck. 

Mr.  Carleton  left  the  room  and  went  down-stairs.    He  foimd  . 
the  sitting-room  desolate,  untenanted  and  cold  for  hours ;  and  bo 
went  again  into  the  kitchen.    Barby  was  there  for  some  time,  and 
then  she  left  him  alone. 

He  had  passed  a  long  while  in  thinking  and  walking  up  and 
down,  and  he  was  standing  musing  by  the  tire,  when  Fleda  again 
came  in.  She  came  in  silently,  to  his  side,  and  |)utting  her  arm 
within  his  laid  her  face  upon  it  with  a  simplicity  of  trust  and 
rcJiance  that  went  to  his  heart ;  and  she  wept  there  for  a  lon^ 
hour.  They  haxdiy  changed  their  position  in  all  that  time ;  and 
her  tears  flowed  silently  though  incessantly,  the  only  tokens  of 
sympathy  on  his  part  being  such  a  gentle  caressing  smoothing  of 
her  hair  or  putting  it  from  her  brow  as  he  had  used  when  she 
was  a  child.  The  bearing  of  her  hand  and  head  upon  his  aim  in 
time  showed  her  increasingly  weary.    Nothing  showed  him  so* 

"  Elfie — my  dear  Elfie,"  he  said  at  last  very  tenderly,  in  the 
samo  way  that  he  would  have  spoken  nine  years  before — ^**  Hi^h 
gave  his  part  of  you  to  me— I  muat  take  care  of  it.' 

Fleda  tried  to  rouse  herself  immediately. 

"  This  is  poor  entertainment  for  you,  Mr.  Carleton,"  she  said, 
raising  her  head  and  wiping  away  the  tears  from  her  face. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  he  said  gently.  "  You  never  gave  me 
such  pleiisure  but  twice  before,  Elfie.** 
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Fleda*8  head  went  down  again  instantly,  and  this  time  there 
was  something  almost  caressing  in  the  motion. 

**  Next  to  the  happiness  of  having  friends  on  earth,"  he  said 
soothingly, "  is  the  happiness  of  having  friends  in  heaven.  Don't 
weep  any  more  to-night,  my  dear  Elfie." 

"  He  told  me  to  thank  you — '^  said  Fleda.  But  stopping  short 
and  clasping  with  convulsive  energy  the  arm  she  held,  she  shed 
more  violent  tears  than  she  had  done  that  night  before,  llio 
most  gentle  soothing,  the  most  tender  reproof,  availed  at  last  to 
auiet  her ;  and  she  stood  clinging  to  his  arm  still  and  looking 
aown  into  the  fire. 

"  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  so  soon,**  she  said. 

*  It  was  not  soon  to  him,  Elfie.** 

**  He  told  me  to  thank  you  for  singing.  How  littlo  while  it 
seems  since  we  were  children  together  —  how  little  while 
since  before  that  —  when  I  was  a  little  child  here  —  how 
difierent!"  ^       , 

"  No,  the  very  same,"  said  he,  touching  his  lips  to  her  fore- 
head,— "  you  are  the  very  same  child  you  were  then  ;  but  it  is 
time  you  were  mv  child,  for  I  see  you  would  make  yourself  ill. 
No — ^*  said  he,  softly  taking  the  hand  Fleda  raised  to  her  face, — 
"  no  more  to-night^tell  me  how  early  I  may  see  you  in  the 
morning — for,  Elfie,  I  must  leave  you  after  breakfast.*' 

Fledii  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  My  mother  has  brought  news  that  determines  me  to  return 
to  England  immediately." 

"  To  England !  - 

"  I  have  been  too  long  from  home^-I  am  wanted  there.** 

Fleda  looked  down  again  and  did  her  best  not  to  show  what 
she  felt. 

**  I  do  not  know  how  to  leave  you — and  now — but  I  must. 
There  are  disturbances  among  the  people,  and  my  own  are  in- 
fected.   I  miist  be  there  without  delay.*' 

"  Political  disturbances  ] "  said  Fleda. 

"  Somewhat  of  that  nature— but  partly  local.  How  early  may 
I  come  to  you?** 

"  But  you  are  not  going  away  to-night  ?    It  is  very  late.** 

"  That  is  nothing—my  horse  is  here.'* 

Fleda  would  have  begged  in  vain,  if  Barby  had  not  come  in 
and  added  her  word,  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  a  mess  of  work 
to  look  for  lodgings  at  that  time  of  night,  and  that  she  had  made 
the  west  room  ready  for  Mr.  Carleton.  She  rejected  with  great 
sincerity  any  claim  ti  the  thanks  with  which  Fleda  as  well  as 
Mr.  Carleton  repaid  her ;  "  there  wa'n't  no  trouble  about  it,"  she 
said.    Mr.  Carleton,  however,  found  his  room  prepared  for  him 
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With  all  the  care  that  Barby's  utmost  ideas  of  refinement  and 
exactness  could  suggest. 

It  was  still  very  early  the  next  morning  when  he  left  it  and 
came  into  the  sitting-room,  but  he  was  not  the  first  there.  The 
firelight  glimmered  on  the  silver  and  china  of  the  breakfast-table, 
all  set ;  everjrthing  was  in  absolute  order,  fi-om  the  fire  to  the 
two  cups  and  saucers  which  were  alone  on  the  board.  A  still 
silent  figure  was  standing  by  one  of  the  windows  looking  out. 
Not  crying ;  but  that  Mr.  Carleton  knew  from  the  unmistakeable 
lines  of  the  face  was  only  because  tears  were  waiting  another 
time  ;  quiet  now,  it  would  not  be  by-and-by.  He  came  and  stood 
at  the  window  with  her, 

"  Do  you  know,'*  he  said,  after  a  little,  "  that  llr.  Rossitur 
purposes  to  leave  Queechy  ? " 

"  Does  he  T  said  Fleda,  rather  starting,  but  she  added  not 
another  word,  simply  because  she  felt  she  could  not  safely. 

"  He  has  accepted,  I  believe,  a  consulship  at  Jamaica." 

"  Jamaica  ! "  said  Fleda.  "  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  the 
West  Indies — I  am  not  surprised — I  knew  it  was  likely  he  would 
not  stay  here.** 

How  tightly  her  fingers  that  v^re  free  grasped  the  edge  of  the 
window-frame.  Mr.  Carleton  saw  it  and  softly  removed  them 
into  his  own  keeping. 

"  He  may  go  before  I  can  be  here  again.  But  I  shall  leave  my 
mother  to  take  care  of  ypUj  Elfie." 

"  Tliank  you,"  said  Fleda  faintly.    "  You  are  very  kind — " 

"  Kind  to  myself,"  he  said  smiling.  "  I  am  only  taking  care 
of  my  own.  I  need  not  say  that  you  will  see  me  again  as  early 
as  my  duty  can  make  it  possible  ; — ^but  I  may  be  detained,  and 
your  friends  may  be  gone — Elfie — give  me  the  right  to  send  if  I 
cannot  come  for  you.  Let  me  leave  my  wife  in  my  mother's 
care." 

Fleda  looked  down,  and  coloured,  and  hesitated  ;  but  the  ex- 
pression in  her  face  was  not  that  of  doubt. 

"  Am  I  asking  too  much  ? "  he  said  gently, 

«  No,  sir,"  said  Fleda,— "and— but— " 

«  What  is  in  the  way  1 " 

But  it  seemed  impossible  for  Fleda  to  tell  him, 

"  May  I  not  know  ?"  he  said,  gently  putting  away  the  hair 
from  Fleda's  face,  which  looked  distressed.  "Is  it  only  your 
feeling  1 " 

^  No,  sir,"  said  Fleda, — "at  least— not  the  feeling  you  think  it 
is — ^but— I  could  not  do  it  without  giving  gi-eat  pain." 

Mr.  Carleton  was  silent. 

"  Not  to  anybody  you  know,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Fleda.  sud- 
denly tearing  a  wrong  interpretation  of  her  words, — "I  don't 
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mean  that — I  mean  somebody  else — ^the  person — ^the  only  person 
you  could  apply  to-— **  she  said,  covering  her  face  in  utter 
confusion. 

"  Do  I  understand  you  I"  said  he  smiling.  **  Has  this  gentle- 
man any  reason  to  dislike  the  sisht  of  me  ? " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Fleda,— "but  lie  thinks  he  has*" 

*^  That  only  I  meant^"  said  he.  **^  You  are  quite  rights  my 
dear  Elfie ;  I  of  all  men  ought  to  understand  that." 

The  subject  was  dropped,  and  in  a  few  minutes  his  gentle 
skill  had  well- nigh  made  jf  leda  forget  what  they  had  been  talking 
about  Himself  and  his  wishes  seemed  to  be  put  quite  out  of  his 
own  view,  and  out  of  hers  as  fiEir  as  possible ;  exc^t  that  the  yery 
fact  made  Fleda  recognise  with  unspeakable  gratitude  and 
admiration  the  kindness  and  grace  that  were  always  exerted  for 
her  pleasure.  If  her  good-will  could  have  been  put  into  the  cups 
of  coffee  she  poured  out  for  him,  he  might  have  gone  in  the 
strength  of  them  all  the  way  to  England.  There  was  strength  of 
another  kind  to  be  gained  from  her  face  of  quiet  sorrow  and  quiet 
self-command  which  were  hw  very  childhood's  own. 

"  You  will  see  me  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,"  he  said 
when  at  last  taking  leave.^"I  hope  to  be  free  in  a  short  time ; 
but  it  may  not  be.  Elfie — if  I  should  be  detained  longer  than  I 
hope — if  1  should  not  be  able  to  return  in  a  reasonable  time,  will 
you  let  my  mother  bring  you  out  ? — if  I  cannot  come  to  you  will 
you  come  to  me  1 " 

Fleda  coloured  a  good  deal,  and  said,  scarce  intelligibly,  that 
she  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  come.  He  did  not  press  tiie 
matter.  He  parted  from  her  and  was  leaving  the  room.  Fleda 
suddenly  sprang  after  him,  before  he  had  reached  the  door,  and 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

^  I  did  not  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Carleton,"  she  said  with 
cheeks  that  were  dyed  now, — "  I  \n\\  do  whatever  you  please — 
whatever  you  think  best" 

His  thanks  were  most  gratefully  though  silsiitly  spoken,  and 
he  went  away. 
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Daughter,  they  seem  to  aajf, 

PetM»  to  thy  heart  1 
We  too,  yei,  daughter, 

Have  been  as  thou  art 
Hope-lifted,  doubt-depressed, 

Seeing  in  part,  — 
Tried,  troubled,  tempted,— 

Sustained, — cub  thou  art 

Unknows. 

Mr.  Bossitue  was  disposed  for  no  fiirtber  delay  now  in  leaving 
Queechy,  The  o£S^ce  at  Jamaica^  which  Mr.  Carleton  and  Dr. 
Gregoiy  had  secured  for  him,  was  immediately  accepted;  and 
every  arrangement  pressed  to  hasten  his  goinff.  On  every  account 
he  was  impatient  to  be  out  of  America,  and  especially  since  his 
son's  death.  Marion  was  of  his  mind.  Mrs.  Rossitur  had  more 
of  a  home  feeling,  even  for  the  place  where  home  had  not  been  to 
her  as  happy  as  it  might. 

They  were  sad  weeks  of  bustle  and  weariness  that  followed 
Hxigh's  death ;  less  sad  perhaps  for  the  weariness  and  the  bustle. 
There  was  little  time  for  musing,  no  time  for  lingering  regrets. 
If  thought  and  feeling  played  their  Eolian  measures  on  Fleda's 
harpstrings,  they  were  listened  to  only  by  snatches,  and  she  rarely 
sat  down  and  cried  to  them. 

A  very  kind  note  had  been  received  from  Mrs.  Carleton. 

April  gave  place  to  May.  One  afternoon  Fleda  had  taken  an 
hour  or  two  to  go  and  look  at  some  of  the  old  places  on  the  fann, 
that  she  loved  and  that  were  not  too  far  to  reach.  A  last  look 
she  guessed  it  might  be,  for  it  was  weeks  since  she  had  had  a 
spare  afternoon,  and  another  she  might  not  be  able  to  iind.  It 
was  a  doubtful  pleasure  she  sought  too,  but  she  must  have  it. 

She  visited  the  long  meadow  and  the  height  that  stretched 
along  it,  and  even  went  so  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  valley,  at 
the  foot  of  the  twenty-acre  lot,  and  then  stood  still  to  gather  up 
the  ends  of  memory.  There  she  had  gone  chestnutting  with  Mr. 
Ringgan — thither  she  had  guided  Mr.  Carleton  and  her  cousin 
Bossitur  that  day  when  they  were  going  after  wood-cock — there 
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she  had  directed  and  overseen  EatI  Douglass'a  huge  crop  of  com. 
How  many  pieces  of  her  Ufe  were  connected  with  it.  she  stood 
for  a  little  while  looking  at  the  old  chestnut-trees,  looking  and 
thinking,  and  turned  away  soberly  with  the  recollection,  "The 
world  passeth  away, — but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stsind  for 
ever/'  And  though  there  was  one  thought  that  was  a  continual 
well  of  happiness  in  the  depth  of  Fleda*s  hearty  her  mind  passed 
it  now,  and  echoed  with  great  joy  the  countersign  of  Abraham's 
privilege, — "  Thou  art  my  portion,  0  Lord ! " — And  in  that  assur- 
ance every  past  and  everv  hoped-for  good  was  sweet  with  added 
sweetness.  She  walked  home  without  thinking  much  of  the  long 
:neadow. 

It  was  a  chill  spring  afternoon  and  Fleda  was  in  her  old 
trim,  the  black  cloak,  the  white  shawl  over  it,  and  the  hood 
of  grey  silk.  And  in  that  trim  she  walked  into  the  sitting- 
loom. 

A  lady  was  there,  in  a  travelling  dress,  a  stranger.  Fleda's 
eye  took  in  her  outline  and  feature  one  moment  with  a  kind  of 
bewilderment,  the  next  with  perfect  inteUigence.  If  the  lady  had 
been  in  any  doubt,  Fleda's  cheeks  alone  would  have  announced 
her  identity.  But  she  came  forward  without  hesitation  after  the 
first  moment,  pulling  off  her  hood,  and  stood  before  her  visitor, 
blushing,  in  a  way  that  perhaps  Mrs.  Carleton  looked  at  as  a 
novelty  in  her  world.  Fleda  did  not  know  how  she  looked  at  it, 
but  she  had  nevertheless  an  instinctive  feeling,  even  at  the 
moment,  that  the  lady  wondered  how  her  son  should  ha\'o 
fancied  particularly  anything  that  went  about  under  such  a 
hood. 

Whatever  Mrs.  Carleton  thought,  her  son's  fancies  she  knew 
were  unmanageable  ;  and  she  had  far  too  much  good  breeding  to 
let  her  thoughts  be  known  ;  unless  to  one  of  those  curious  spirit 
thermometers  that  can  tell  a  variation  of  temperature  through 
evciy  soi-t  of  medium.  There  might  have  been  the  slightest 
want  of  forwardness  to  do  it,  but  she  embraced  Fleda  with  great 
cordiality. 

"This  is  for  the  old  time — not  for  the  new,  dear  Fleda,"  she 
said.    "  Do  you  remember  me  ?" 

"  Perfectly !  —  very  well,"  said  Fleda,  giving  Mrs.  Carleton 
for  a  moment  a  glimpse  of  her  eyes. — "  I  do  not  easily  forget." 

"  Your  look  promises  me  an  advantage  from  that,  which  I  do 
not  deserve,  but  which  I  may  as  well  use  as  another.  I  want  all 
I  can  have,  Fleda." 

There  was  a  half  look  at  the  speaker  that  seemed  to  deny  the 
truth  of  that,  but  Fleda  did  not  otherwise  answer.  She  begged 
her  visitor  to  sit  down,  and  throwing  off  the  white  shawl  and 
black  cloak,  took  tongs  in  hand  and  began  to  mend  the  fire.  Mrs. 
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Carleton  sat  cojiBidering  a  moment  the  figure  of  the  fire-maker, 
not  much  regardful  of  the  skill  she  was  bringing  to  bear  upon 
the  sticks  of  wood. 

Heda  turned  %iom  the  fire  to  remove  her  visitor^s  bonnet 
and  wrappings,  but  the  former  was  all  Mrs.  Carleton  would  give 
her ;  she  threw  ofif  shawl  and  tippet  on  the  nearest  chair. 

It  was  the  same  Mrs.  Carleton  of  old, — ^Fleda  saw  while  this- 
was  doing, — ^unaltered  almost  entirely.  The  fine  figure  and  bear- 
ing were  the  same ;  time  had  made  no  difference ;  even  the  face 
had  paid  little  tribute  to  the  years  that  had  passed  by  it ;  and 
the  hair  held  its  own  Wimout  a  change.  Bodiljrand  mentally 
Biio  was  the  same.  Apparently  she  was  thinkmg  the  like  of 
Flcda. 

"  I  remember  you  very  wdV  she  said  with  kindly  accent 
when  Fleda  sat  down  by  her.  "  I  have  never  forgotten  you.  A 
dear  little  creature  you  were.     I  always  knew  that." 

fleda  hoped  privately  the  lady  would  see  no  occasion  to 
change  her  mind;  but  for  the  present  she  was  bankrupt  in 
words. 

^'  I  was  in  the  same  room  this  morning  at  Montepoole  where 
wc  used  to  dine,  and  it  brought  back  the  whole  thing  to  me — ^the 
time  when  you  were  sick  there  with  us.  I  could  think  of 
nothing  else.    But  I  don*t  thit&  I  was  your  favourite,  Fleda.** 

Sudi  a  rush  of  blood  again  answered  her  as  moved  Mrs. 
Carleton  in  common  kindness  to  speak  of  common  things.  She 
entered  into  a  long  story  of  her  joumey--of  her  passage  from 
England— of  the  steamer  that  brought  her — of  her  stay  in  New 
York  ;■— all  which  Fleda  heard  very  indifferently  well.  She  was 
more  distinctly  conscious  of  the  handsome  travelling  dress  which 
seemed  all  the  while  to  look  as  its  wearer  had  done,  with  some 
want  of  affinity  upon  the  little  grey  hood  which  lay  on  the 
chair  in  the  comer.  Still  she  listened  and  responded  as  be- 
came her,  though  for  the  most  part  with  eyes  that  did  not 
venture  from  home.  The  little  hood  itself  could  never  have 
kept  its  place  with  less  presumption,  nor  with  less  flutter  of  self* 
distrust. 

Mrs.  Carleton  came  at  last  to  a  general  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  had  determined  Guy  to  return  home  so  sud- 
denly, where  she  was  mote  interesting.  She  hoped  he  would 
not  be  detained,  but  it  was  impossible  to  toll  It  was  just  as  it 
might  happen. 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  the  commission  I  have  been 
charged  with  1"  she  said,  when  her  narratidhs  had  at  last  lapsed 
into  silence  and  Fleda's  eyes  had  returned  to  the  ground. 

'^I  suppose  so,  ma*am,**  said  Fleda  with  a  little  smile. 

''It  is  a  very  pleasant  charge,**  said  Mrs.  Carleton  softly 
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kiamag  her  cheek.  8omethin|^  in  the  hee  itself  mst  hare 
callod  forth  that  kiss,  to  this  tune  there  were  no  lo^aitions  of 
politeness. 

*^  Do  ycm  reoogaise  ay  cominiasios,  lleda  f 

Fleda  did  not  answer.  Mrs.  Carieton  sat  a  few  mRmteB 
thoughtfully  draw]i«  baek  the  curls  iromr  her  forehead,  Mr.  Carle- 
ton*s  very  gesture,  but  not  by  any  means  ^tii  his  fingers;  and 
musing  perhajps  <m  the  posmbility  of  a  hood's  having  very  little  to 
do  viih  wk&t  it  covered. 

^Do  you  know,**  Ae  said,  ^  I  have  felt  as  if  I  isere  aiearer  to 
Guy  since  I  hare  seen  you.'* 

The  quick  smile  sod  colour  that  answered  this,  both  very 
bright^  wrought  in  Mrs.  Carleton  an  instant  recollection  that  her 
son  was  very  apt  to  be  ri^t  in  his  judgments  and  that  probably 
the  present  case  might  prove  him  so.  The  hand  vrhich  had 
played  with  Fleda*s  luir  was  put  round  her  waist,  very  affection- 
ately, and  Mrs.  Gorietoik  drew  near  her. 

'^  I  am  sure  we  shall  love  each  other,  ileda,*'  she  said. 

It  was  said  like  Fleda,  not  like  Mrs.  Carleton,  and  answered 
as  simply.  Fleda  had  gained  her  place.  H^  head*  was  in  Mrs. 
Carleton's  neck,  and  welcomed  there. 

^  At  least  I  am  sure  I  shall  love  you,*'  said  the  lady  kissing 
her, — "*  and  I  don't  despair  on  my  own  accooot, — for  somebody 
else's  sake." 

''No— "  said  Fleda,--*but  she  was  not  fluent  to*day.  She 
sat  up  and  r^>eated,  ^  I  have  not  f  oigotton  old  times  eitlkr,  Mrs. 
Carleton." 

''I  don^  want  to  think  of  the  old  time*-I  want  to  think  of 
the  new," — she  seemed  to  have  a  great  hncy  for  stroking  back 
those  coils  of  hair ;—-''  I  want  to  t^  you  how  happy  I  am,  dear 
Fleda." 

Fleda  did  not  say  whether  she  was  happy  or  unhappy^  and 
her  look  might  have  been  taken  for  dubious.  She  kept  her  eyes 
on  the  ground,  while  Mrs.  Carleton  drew  the  hair  off  from  her 
flushing  checks,  and  considered  the  face  laid  bore  to  her  view ; 
and  thought  it  was  a  fair  face — a  very  presentable  face— delicate 
and  lovely '-*->  a  face  that  she  would  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of,  even  by  her  son's  side.  K&r  speech  was  not  precisdy  to  that 
effect. 

''  You  know  now  why  I  have  come  upoii  you  at  such  a  time. 
I  need  not  ask  pardon  ? — I  felt  that  I  should  be  hardly  dis- 
charging my  commission  if  I  did  not  see  you  till  you  arrived  in 
New  York.  My  wishes  I  could  have  made  to  wait,  but  not  my 
trust.    So  I  came." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  did  I" 

She  could  fain  have  persuaded  the  lady  to  disregard  cir- 
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camstaDcea  and  stay  with  &er,  at  least  till  the  next  day»  but 
Mrs.  Carlcton  was  tmpetSRiadable.  She  would  roturu  immedi- 
ately to  Montepoole. 

^  And  how  lotig  shdQl  you  be  her&ctow  ?"  she  sud. 

*'  A  few  days — it  will  not  be  more  than  a  week." 

^Do  you  know  bow  iK)oa  Mr.  Boflsitur  inteads  to  sail  for 
Janifliea  1  *' 

^'As  soon  as  possible— he  will  make  his  stay  in  New  York 
'■  very  ediort^not  iBore  thMi  a  fortnight  f>^:haps ; — a^  short  as  he 
can." 

"  And  tiien,  my  dear  Fleda,  I  am  to  have  the  change  of  you— 
for  a  little  while —  am  I  not  ]*' 

Fleda  hesitated  and  be^n  to  «ay,  ^  Thank  you,''  but  it  was 
finished  with  a  burst  of  very  hearty  tears. 

Mrs.  Carleton  knew  immediately  the  tender  spot  she  had 
.  touched.  6he  put  her  anns  about  Eleda  and  caressed  her  as 
gently  as  her  own  mother  might  haye  done. 

**  Forgive  me,  dear  Fleda ! — I  forgot  that  so  much  that  is  sad 
toyou  must  come  before  w^t  is  so  mui^  pleasure  to  mo.--^Look 
up  and  tell  Due  Ihat  yott  £Digi vc  me.** 

Fleda  soon  looked  up,  but  she  looked  very  sorrowful,  and 
said  nothix^.  Mrs.  Carkton  waiohed  her  .faco  for  a  hi  tic  while, 
•  reaDy  pained. 

**IlaTc  you  hoard  fi'Oni  Guy  since  ho  went  awcyl"  she 
whispered. 

«No,roa'ato." 

« I  have." 

And  thcrefwith  she, put  into  Fleda's  hand  a  letter, — ^not  Mrs. 
Oarleton*8>  letter,  as  Fleda's  /first  thought  was.  It  had  her  own 
name  and  tho-seal  was  unlMroken.  But  it  moved  Mrs.  Carleton's 
wonder  to  see  Fleda  ciy  again,  and  longer  than  before.  She 
did  not  understand  it.  She  tried  soothing  but  she  ventured 
no  attempt  at  consdiing,  lor  she  did  iiot  know  what  was  the 
matter. 

"  You  %vill  let  me^^  now,  I  know,"  she  said  smilingly,  when 
Fleda  was  again  reeovered  and  standing  before  the  fire  with  a 
face  not  so  sorrowful,  Mrs.  Carleton  saw.  *'But  I  must  say 
something — I  shall  not  hurt  you  again." 

^^  Oh  no,  you  did  not  hui't  mc  at  all— *  it  was  not  what  you 
said." 

^'  You  win  come  to  me,  dear  Fleda  ?  I  feel  that  I  want  you 
very  much." 

*<  Thank  you-*but  there  is  vaj  uncle  Orrin,  Llrs.  Carleton,— 
Dr.  Gregory.^' 

"  Dr.  Gregory  ?  He  is  just  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  Europe— 
I  thought  you  knew  it." 
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"  On  the  eve  t — bo  soon  ?•* 

"Very  soon,  he  told  me.  Dear  Flednr-Hshall  I  remind  you  of 
my  commission,  and  who  gave  it  to  mel" 

Fleda  hesitated  still ;  at  least  she  stood  looking  into  the  fire 
and  did  not  answer. 

^  You  do  not  own  his  authority  yet^**  Mrs.  Carleton  went  on, 
— **  but  I  am  sure  his  wishes  do  not  weigh  for  nothing  with  you, 
and  I  can  plead  them.*' 

IVobably  it  was  a  source  of  some  gratification  to  Mrs.  Carleton 
to  see  these  deep  spots  on  Fleda*s  cheeks.  They  were  a  silent 
tribute  to  an  invisible  presence  that  flattered  the  lady's  affection, 
— K)r  her  pride. 

"What  do  you  say,  dear  Fleda— to  him  and  to  mo  V  she  said 
smiling  and  kissing  her. 

**  I  will  come,  Mrs.  Carleton.** 

The  lady  was  quite  satisfied  and  departed  on  the  instant^ 
having  got,  she  said,  all  she  wanted ;  and  Fleda — cried  till  her 
eyes  were  sore. 

The  days  were  few  that  remained  to  them  in  their  old  home ; 
not  more  than  a  week,  as  Fleda  had  said.  It  was  the  first  week 
in  May. 

The  evening  before  they  were  to  leave  Queechy,  Fleda  and 
Mrs.  Rossitur  went  together  to  pay  their  farewell  visit  to  Hugh's 
grave.  It  was  some  distance  o£  They  walked  there  arm  iu 
arm  without  a  word  by  the  way. 

Tlie  little  countiy  grave-yurd  lay  alone  on  a  hillnside,  a  good 
way  fixjm  any  house,  and  out  of  sight  even  of  any  but  a  very 
distant  one.  A  sober  and  quiet  place,  no  tokens  of  busy  life  im- 
mediately near,  the  fields  around  it  being  used  for  pasturing 
sheep,  except  an  instance  or  two  of  winter  mm.  now  nearing  its 
maturity.  A  by-road  not  much  travelled  led  to  the  grave-yard^ 
and  led  off  from  it  over  the  broken  country,  following  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  ground  to  a  long  distance  away,  without  a  moving 
thing  upon  it  in  sight  near  or  far.  No  sound  of  stirring  and 
active  humanity.  Nothing  to  touch  the  perfect  repose.  But 
eveiy  lesson  of  the  place  could  be  heard  more  distinctly  amid  that 
silence  of  all  other  voices.  Except  indeed  Natiu^'s  voice  ;  that 
was  not  silent ;  and  neither  did  it  iar  with  the  other.  The  very 
light  of  the  evening  fell  more  tenderly  upon  the  old  grey  stones 
and  the  thick  grass  in  that  place. 

Fleda  and  Mrs.  Bossitur  went  softly  to  one  spot  where  the 
grass  was  not  grown  and  where  the  bright  white  marble  caught 
&e  eye  and  spoke  of  fresh  grief  too.  Oh  that  that  were  grey  and 
moss-grown  like  the  others !  The  mother  placed  herself  where 
the  storing  black  letters  of  Hugh*s  name  could  not  remind  her  so 
harshly  that  it  no  more  belonged  to  the  living ;  and  sitting  down 
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on  the  ground  hid  her  face ;  to  struggle  through  the  parting 
agony  onco  more,  with  added  bitterness. 

Fieda  stood  awhilo  sharing  it,  for  with  her  too  it  was  the  last 
time,  in  all  likelihood.  If  she  had  been  alone,  her  grief  might 
have  witnessed  itself  bitterly  and  uncontrolled  ;  but  the  selfish 
relief  was  foregone,  for  the  sake  of  another,  that  it  might  bo  in 
her  power  by-ax:d-by  to  minister  to  a  heart  yet  sorer  and  weaker 
than  hers.  The  tears  that  fell  so  quietly  and  so  fast  upon  the 
foot  of  Hugh*s  grave  were  all  the  dcepor-drawn  and  richer* 
fraught. 

Awhile  she  stood  there  ;  and  then  passed  round  to  a  group  » 
little  way  off,  that  had  as  dear  and  strong  claims  upon  her  love 
and  memory.  These  were  not  fresh,  not  very ;  oblivion  had  not 
come  there  yet ;  only  Timers  softening  hand.  Was  it  softening  ? 
— for  Fleda's  head  was  bent  down  further  here,  and  tears  rained 
faster.  It  was  hard  to  leave  these !  The  cherished  names  that 
^m  early  years  had  lived  in  her  child's  heart, — ^from  this  their 
last  earthly  abiding-place  she  was  to  part  company.  Her  mother'a 
and  her  father's  graves  were  there,  side  by  aide ;  and  never  had 
Heda*8  heart  so  clung  to  the  old  grey  stones,  never  had  the  fitded 
lettering  seemed  so  dear, — of  the  dear  names  and  of  the  words  of 
fiuith  and  hope  that  were  their  dying  or  living  testimony.  And 
next  to  them  was  her  grandfather's  resting-place ;  and  with  that 
sunshiny  green  mound  came  a  throng  of  strangely  tender  and 
sweet  associations,  more  even  than  with  the  other  twa  His 
gentle,  venerable,  dignified  figure  rose  before  her,  and  her  heart 
Teamed  towards  it.  In  imagination  Fleda  pressed  again  to  her 
breast  the  withered  hand  that  had  led  her  childhood  so  kindly ; 
and  overcome  here  for  a  little  she  Imeeled  down  upon  the  sod 
and  bent  her  head  till  the  long  grass  almost  touched  it,  in  aa 
agonjT  of  human  soirow.  Could  she  leave  them  ? — and  for  ever 
in  this  world  ?  and  be  content  to  see  no  more  these  dear  me* 
morials  till  others  like  them  should  be  raised  for  herself,  far  ^ 
awaj  ? — But  then  stole  in  consolations  not  human,  nor  of  men*s  ' 
devising, — ^the  words  that  wore  written  upon  her  mother's  tomb*  j 
ttone, — 

^  Them  that  deep  in  Je»i$  wiU  God  bring  teith  him!* — It  was 
like  the  march  of  ansels*  feet  over  the  turf.  And  her  mother 
had  been  a  meek  chila  of  faith,  and  her  father  and  grandfather, 
though  strong  men,  had  bowed  like  little  children  to  the  same 
rule. — ^Fleda's  head  bent  lower  yet,  and  she  wept,  even  aloud,  but 
it  was  one  half  in  pure  thankfulness  and  a  joy  that  the  world 
faiows  nothing  of.  Doubtless  they  and  she  were  one  ;  doubtless 
thoueh  the  grass  now  covered  their  graves,  the  heavenly  bond  in 
which  they  were  held  would  bring  them  together  again  in  light, 
to  a  new  and  more  beautiful  life  that  should  know  no  soveiing. 
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Asleep  in  Jesus  ;~and  even  as  lie  Iiad  risen  so  should,  tlu^,— « 
they  and  others  that  she  loved, — all  whom  she  loved  best  She 
oomd  leave  their  graves ;  and  with  an  unspeakable  look  of  thanks 
to  Him  who  had  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  she  did ; 
but  not  till  she  had  there  once  again  remembered  her  mother^s 
prayer,  and  her  aunt  Miriam's  words,  and  prayed  that  rather 
anything  might  happen  to  her  than  that  prosperitv  and  the 
world's  favour  should  draw  her  from  the  simplicity  and  humility 
of  a  life  above  the  world.  Bather  than  not  meet  them  in  joy  at 
the  last,— oh  let  her  want  what  she  most  wished  for  in  this 
world. 

If  riches  have  their  poisonous  snares,  Fleda  carried  awar  &om. 
tliis  place  a  strong  antidote.  With  a  spirit  strangely,  simple  pure 
ilnd  calm  she  went  back  to  her  aunt 

Poor  Mrs.  Kossitur  was  not  quieted,  but  at  Fleda*s  toudx  and 
voice,  gentle  and  loving  as  the  spirit  of  love  and  gentleness  could 
make  Siem,  she  tried  to  rouse  herself ;  lifted  up  her  weary  head 
and  clasped  her  arms  about  her  nieoe.  The  manner  of  it  went  tt.» 
!Fleda's  heart,  for  there  was  in  it  both  a  looking  to  her  for  support 
and  a  clinging  to  her  as  another  dear  thing  she  was  about  to  loseu 
fleda  oould  not  speak  for  the  heart^ache. 

'^  It  is  harder  to  leave  this  place  than  all  the  rest^'*  Mxs. 
Bossitur  murmured,  after  some  little  time  had  passed  on. 

^  He  is  not  here,"  said  Fleda's  soothing  voice.  It  set  her  aimi 
to  crying  again. 

"  No— I  know  it— ••  she  said. 

"  We  shall  see  him  again.    Thmk  of  that.** 

*^  You  will,"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur  very  sadly. 

"  And  so  will  you,  dear  aunt  Lucy, — dear  annt  Lu<y — you. 
promised  him  1" 

"Yes — ^'sobbed  Mrs.  Rossitur, — ^^1  promised — but  I  am 
such  a  poor  creature — ** 

"  So  poor  that  Jesus  cannot  save  you  ? — or  vn]l  not  ? — No^ 
dear  aimt  Lucy — you  do  not  think  that ;  only  trust  him — ^you  do 
trust  him  now,  do  you  not  1" 

A  fresh  gush  of  tears  came  with  the  answer,  but  it  was  in  the 
affirmative ;  and  after  a  few  minutes  Mrs«  Rossitur  grew  more 
quiet. 

''  I  wish  something  were  done  to  this,"  she  said,  looking  at 
the  fresh  earth  beside  her ; — "  if  we  could  have  planted  some- 
thing—'* 

"  I  have  thought  of  it  a  thousand  times,**  said  Fleda  sighing  j 

•^"  I  would  have  done  it  long  ago  if  I  could  have- got  here; — 

but  it  doesn't  matter,  aunt  Lucy. — I  wish  I  could  have  done 

it" 

,    "  Yott  1"  said  Mrs.  Rossitur ; — "  my  poor  child !  you  hav© 
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been  wearing  yourself  out  working  for  me.— I  never  was  worth 
anything !" — she  said,  hiding  her  face  again. 

"  When  you  have  been  the  dearest  and  best  mother  to  me  ? 
Now  that  is  not  right,  aimt  Lucy — look  up  and  kiss  me.*' 

The  pleading  sweet  tone  of  voice  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Mrs 
Bbssitur  looked  up  and  kissed  her  earnestly  enough,  but  with 
unabated  self-reproach. 

"  I  don't  deserve  to  kiss  you,  for  I  have  let  you  try  yourself 
beyond  your  strength. — How  ynu  look  I — Oh  how  you  look ! — ^ 

"Kever  mind  how  I  looli,"  said  Fieda  bringing  her  face  so 
dose  that  her  aunt  could  not  see  it.  "  You  helped  me  all  you 
could,  aunt  Lujj— don't  talk  so — smd  I  shall  look  well  enough 
by-and-by.    I  «m  not  so  very  tired." 

"  You  always  were  soT'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rossi  tur  clasping  her 
in  her  arms  again ; — "and  now  I  am  going  to  lose  you  too — My 
dear  Fleda ! — that  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  anything  else  in 
the  world!—" 

But  it  was  a  pleasure  well  cried  over. 

"  We  shall  all  meet  again,  I  hope, — I  will  hope, — '*  said  Mrs. 
Bofisitur  meekly  when  Fleda  had  risen  from  her  arms  ; 

"  Dear  aunty  !— but  before  that — in  England—you  wiU  come 
to  see  me — ^Uncle  Rolf  will  bring  you.'* 

Even  then  Fleda  could  not  say  even  that  without  the  blood 
mounting  to  her  face.  Mrs.  Rossitur  shook  her  head  and  sighed  ; 
but  smiled  a  little  too,  as  if  that  delightful  chink  of  possibility 
let  some  light  in. 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  see  Mr.  Carleton  now,"  she  said,  "for  I 
could  not  look  him  in  the  face  ;  and  I  am  afraid  he  wouldn't  want 
to  look  in  mine,  he  would  be  so  angry  with  me." 

The  Sim  was  sinking  low  on  that  fair  May  afternoon  and  they 
had  two  miles  to  walk  to  get  home.  Slowly  and  lingeringly  they 
moved  away. 

The  talk  with  her  aunt  had  shaken  Fleda's  calmness  and  she 
could  have  cried  now  with  all  her  heart ;  but  she  constrained  her- 
self. They  stopped  a  moment  at  the  fence  to  look  the  last  before 
turning  their  backs  upon  the  place.  They  lingered,  and  still 
Mrs.  iSssitur  did  not  move,  and  Fleda  could  not  take  away  her 
eyes. 

It  was  that  prettiest  time  of  natiu'e  which  while  it  shows 
indeed  the  shade  side  of  everything,  makes  it  the  occasion  of  a 
fair  contrast.  The  grave-stones  cast  long  shadows  over  the 
ground,  foretokens  of  night  where  another  night  was  resting 
already ;  the  longest  stretched  away  from  the  head  of  Hugh's 
grave.  But  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  softly  touching  the  grass 
and  the  face  of  the  white  tomb-stone  seemed  to  say,  "  Thy  brother 
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sliall  rise  again.**  Light  upon  the  grave  ?  The  promise  kissing 
the  record  of  death! — It  was  impossible  to  look  in  calmness. 
Fleda  bowed  her  head  upon  the  paling  and  cried  with  a  straitened 
hearty  for  grief  and  gratitude  together. 

Mrs,  Bossitur  had  not  moved  when  Fleda  looked  up  again. 
The  sun  was  yet  lower  ;  the  sunbeams,  more  slant,  touched  not 
only  that  bright  white  stone— they  passed  on  beyond,  and  carried 
the  promise  to  those  other  grey  ones,  a  little  further  off;  that 
she  had  left — yes,  for  the  last  time ;  and  Fleda^s  thoughts  went 
forward  swiftly  to  the  time  of  the  promise. — ^Then  shall  be 
brought  to  pass  the  saying  which  is  written,  Death  is  swallowed 
up  in  victory.  0  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the 
law.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*'  —  And  then  as  she  looked,  the  sunbeams 
might  have  been  a  choir  of  angels  in  light  singing  ever  so  softly, 
^'Qlory  to  Qod  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
towards  men." 

With  a  full  heart  Fleda  clasped  her  aunt's  arm,  and  they  went 
gcutlv  down  the  lane  without  saving  one  word  to  each  other,  till 
they  had  left  the  graveyard  far  behind  them  and  were  in  the  high- 
road again. 

Fleda  internally  thanked  Mr.  Carleton  for  what  he  had  said  to 
her  on  a  former  occasion,  for  the  thought  of  his  words  had  given 
her  courage,  or  strensth,  to  go  beyond  her  usual  reserve  in  ctpeak* 
inj^  to  her  aunt ;  and  she  thought  her  words  had  done  goocL 
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Use  vour  pleasure :  if  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter. 
^^litrchant  qf  Venice, 

On  the  way  home  Mrs.  Hossitur  and  Tlcda  went  a  trifle  out  of 
their  road  to  say  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Douglass's  family.  Fleda  had 
seen  her  aunt  Miriam  in  the  morning,  and  bid  her  a  conditional 
farewell ;  for  as  after  Mrs.  Rossitur's  sailing  she  would  be  with 
Mrs.  Carleton,  she  judged  it  little  likely  thsft  she  should  see 
Queechy  again. 

They  Imd  time  for  about  a  minute  at  Mrs.  Douglass*s.  Mrs. 
Hossitur  had  shaken  hands  and  was  leaving  the  houso  when  Mi-s. 
Douglass  pulled  Fleda  back. 

"  Be  you  going  to  the  West  Indies  too,  Fleda  1 ' 

^  No,  Mrs.  Douglass.** 

"  Then  why  don* t  you  stay  here  ?*' 

"  I  want  to  be  with  my  aunt  while  I  can,*'  said  Fleda. 

"  And  then  do  you  calculate  to  stop  in  New  York  ?  '* 

"  For  awhile,"  said  Fleda  colouring. 

"  0  go  'long ! "  said  Mrs.  Douglass, "  I  know  all  about  it.  Now 
do  you  s'pose  youVe  agoing  to  be  any  happier  among  all  those 
great  folks  than  you  would  be  if  you  stayea  among  little  folks  ?'* 
she  added  tartly  ;  while  Catherine  looked  with  a  kind  of  incredu- 
lous admiration  at  the  future  lady  of  Carletou. 

"  I  don't  suppose  that  greatness  has  anything  to  do  with  hai> 
pincss,  Mrs.  Douglass,"  said  Fleda  gently. 

So  gently, — and  so  calmly  sweet  the  face  was  that  said  it, 
that  Mrs.  Douglass's  mood  was  overcome. 

"  Well  you  ain't  agoing  to  forget  Queechy  V  she  said,  shaking 
Flcda's  hand  with  a  hearty  grasp. 

"  Never — never !" 

"  ni  tell  you  what  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Douglass,  the  tears  in 
her  eyes  answcriiig  those  in  Fleda's, — "it*ll  bo  a  happy  hou^e 
that  gets  you  into  it,  wherever  'tis  1  I  only  wish  it  wa'n*t  out  o' 
Queechy. 
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Fleda  thought  on  the  whole  as  she  walked  home  that  she  did 
not  wish  any  such  thing.  Queechy  seemed  dismantled,  and  she 
thought  she  would  rather  go  to  a  new  place  now  that  she  had 
taken  such  a  leave  of  eyery  thing  here. 

Two  things  remained  however  to  be  taken  leave  of;  the 
house  and  Barby.  Happily  Fleda  had  little  time  for  the  former. 
It  was  a  busy  evening,  and  the  mornins  would  be  more  busy ; 
she  contrived  that  all  the  family  should  go  to  rest  before  her, 
meaning  then  to  have  one  quiet  look  at  the  old  rooms  by  herself; 
a  leave-taking  that  no  other  eyes  should  interfere  with.  She  sat 
down  before  the  kitchen  fire-place,  but  she  had  hardly  realised 
that  she  was  alone  when  one  of  the  many  doors  opened  and 
Barby*s  tall  figure  walked  in. 

"  Here  you  be,"  she  half  whispered.  *  I  knowed  there 
wouldn*t  be  a  minute's  peace  to-morrow ;  bo  I  thought  Fd  bid 
you  good-bye  to-night." 

Fleda  gave  her  a  smile  and  a  hand,  but  did  not  speak.  Barby 
drew  up  a  chair  beside  her,  and  they  sat  silent  for  some  time, 
while  quiet  tears  ^om  the  eyes  of  each  said  a  great  many  things. 

"  Well,  I  hope  you'll  be  as  happy  as  you  deserve  to  be," — ^were 
Barby's  first  words,  in  a  voice  very  altered  from  its  accustomed 
firm  and  spirited  accent. 

**  Make  some  better  wish  for  me  than  that,  dear  Bai*by." 

"  I  wouldn't  want  any  better  for  myself"  said  Barby  deier- 
minately. 

"  I  would  for  you,"  said  Fleda, 

She  thought  of  Mr,  Carleton*s  words  again,  and  went  on  in 
spite  of  herself. 

"  It  is  a  mistake,  Barby.  TTie  best  of  us  do  not  deserve  any- 
thing good  ;  and  if  we  have  the  sight  of  a  friend's  face,  or  the 
very  sweet  air  we  breathe,  it  is  because  Christ  has  bought  it  for 
us.    Don't  let  us  forget  tluit,  and  forget -him." 

"I  do,  £dways,"  said  Barby  crying, — ''forget  everythino. 
Fleda,  I  wish  you'd  pray  for  me  wncn  you  are  fer  away,  for  I 
ain't  as  good  as  you  be." 

^  Dear  Barby,"  said  Fleda,  touching  her  shoulder  affectionately, 
"  I  haven't  waited  to  be  far  away  to  do  that." 

Barby  sobbed  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  strength  of  a  strong 
nature  that  rarely  gave  way  in  that  manner ;  and  then  dashed 
her  tears  right  and  left,  not  at  all  as  if  she  were  ashamed  of  them, 
but  with  a  resolution  not  to  be  overcome. 

"  There  won't  bo  nothing  good  left  in  Queechy,  when  you're 
gone,  you  and  Mis'  Plumfield — without  I  go  and  look  at  the  place 
where  Hugh  lies — " 

**  Dear  Barby,"  said  Fleda  with  softening  eyes,  "  won't  you  be 
something  good  yourself] " 
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Barby  put  up  her  band  to  shield  her  face.  Fleda  was  silent 
for  she  saw  that  strong  feeling  was  at  work. 

"  I  wisht  I  could,"  Barby  broke  forth  at  last,  "  if  it  was  only 
for  your  sake.** 

"  Dear  Barby,"  said  Fleda,  ^  you  can  do  this  for  me — ^you  can 
go  to  church  and  hear  what  Mr.  Olmney  says.    I  should  go  away 
happier  if  I  thought  you  would,  and  if  I  thought  you  would 
follow  what  he  says ;  for,  dear  Barby,  there  is  a  time  coming  whcm   j 
you  will  wish  you  were  a  Christian  more  than  you  do  now ;  ai^   .». 
not  for  my  sake."  . 

« I  believe  there  is,  Heda." 

"  Then  will  you  1 — ^won't  you  give  me  so  much  pleasure  ?" 

**  I'd  do  a'most  anything  to  do  you  a  pleasure." 

«  Then  do  it,  Barby." 

«  Well,  rU  go,"  said  Barby.  "  But  now  just  think  of  that, 
Eleda,  how  you  might  have  stayed  in  Queechy  all  your  days  and 
done  what  you  likwl  with  everybody.  Tm  glad  you  ain't)  though ; 
I  guess  you'll  be  better  off." 

Meda  was  silent  upon  that. 

"  Pd  like  amazingly  to  see  how  you'll  be  fixed,**  said  Barby 
after  a  trifle  of  ruminating.  "  If  *twa*n't  for  my  old  mother  I'd 
be  'most  a  mind  to  puU  up  sticks  and  go  after  you.*' 

"  I  wish  you  could,  Barby ;  only  I  am  afraid  you  would  not 
like  it  so  well  there  as  here.'* 

"Maybe  I  wouldn*t.  I  s'pect  them  English  folks  has  ways  of 
their  own,  from  what  I*ve  heerd  tell ;  they  set  up  dreadful,  don*t 
they?" 

"  Not  aU  of  them,**  said  Fleda. 

"  No,  I  don't  believe  but  what  I  could  get  along  with  Mr. 
Oarleton  well  enough — ^I  never  see  any  one  that  knowed  how  to 
behave  himself  better." 

Fleda  gave  her  a  smiling  acknowledgment  of  this  compliment. 

«  He's  plenty  of  money,  ha'n't  he  1  *' 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  You'll  be  sot  up  like  a  princess,  and  never  have  nothing  ' 
to  do  no  more.** 

**  O  no,"  said  Fleda  laughing, — "  I  expect  to  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  ;  if  I  don*t  find  it  I  shall  make  it.'* 

"  I  guess  it  'U  be  pleasant  work,*'  said  Barby.  "  Well,  I  don*t 
care !  you've  done  work  enough  since  you've  lived  here  that 
wa'n't  pleasant,  to  play  for  the  rest  of  your  days ;  and  I'm  glad 
on't.  1  guess  he  don't  hurt  himself.  You  wouldn't  stand  it  much 
longer  to  do  as  you  have  been  doing  lately." 

"  That  couldnt  be  helped,"  said  Fleda ; «  but  that  I  may  stand  • 
it  to-morrow  I  am  afraid  we  must  go  to  bed,  Barby." 

Barby  bade  her  good-night  and  left  her.    But  Fleda's  musing 
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mood  was  gone.  She  had  no  longer  the  desire  to  call  back  the 
reminiscences  of  the  old  walls.  All  that  page  of  her  life,  she  feSt, 
was  turned  over ;  and  after  a  few  minutes'  quiet  survey  of  the 
fiimiliar  things,  without  the  power  of  moralising  over  them  as  she 
could  have  done  half-an-hour  before,  she  left  them — ^for  the  ucxt 
day  had  no  eyes  but  for  business. 

It  was  a  trjdng  week  or  two  before  Mr.  Rossitur  and  his 
family  were  fairly  on  shipboard.  Fleda  as  usual,  and  moi-e  than 
usual, — with  the  eagerness  of  affection  that  felt  its  opportunities 
numbered  p.nd  would  gladly  have  concentrated  the  services  of 
years  into  days, — wrought,  vratched,  and  toUed,  at  what  expense 
to  her  own  flesh  and  blood  Mrs.  Eossitur  never  knew,  and  the 
others  were  too  bu£^  to  guess.  But  Mrs.  Carletou  saw  the  signs 
of  it,  and  was  heartily  reioiced  when  they  were  fiurly  gone  and 
Fleda  was  committed  to  ner  hands. 

For  days,  almost  for  weeks,  after  her  aunt  was  gone  Fle<ia 
could  do  little  but  rest  and  sleep ;  so  great  was  the  weariness  of 
mind  and  body,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  animal  spirits,  whi<^ 
had  been  kept  upon  a  strain  to  hide  her  feelings  and  support 
those  of  others.  To  the  vezy  last  moment  affection's  sweet  work 
had  been  done ;  the  eye,  the  voice,  the  smile,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  hands,  had  been  tasked  and  kept  in  play  to  put  away  recoUeo- 
tions,  to  cheer  hopes,  to  soften  the  present,  to  lighten  the  future  ; 
and  hardest  of  all,  to  do  the  whole  by  her  own  living  example. 
As  soon  as  the  last  look  and  wave  of  the  hand  were  exchanged 
and  there  was  no  longer  anybody  to  lean  upon  her  for  strength 
and  suppoi*t,  Fleda  showed  how  weak  she  was,  and  sank  into 
a  state  of  prostration  as  gentle  and  deep  almost  as  an 
infant's. 

As  sweet  and  lovelv  as  a  child  too^  Mrs.  Carleton  declared  her 
to  be ;  sweet  and  lovely  ghe  was  when  a  child ;  and  there  was  no 
going  beyond  that.  As  neither  this  lady  nor  Fleda  had  changed 
essentially  since  the  days  of  their  former  acquaintanceship,  it 
followed  that  there  was  still  as  little  in  common  between  them, 
except  indeed  now  the  strong  ground  of  affection.  Whatever 
concerned  her  son  concerned  Mrs.  Carleton  in  almost  equal 
degree  ;  anything  that  he  valued  she  valued ;  and  to  have  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  him  w^as  a  sure  title  to  her  esteem. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  was  that  Fleda  was  now  the  most 
precious  thing  in  the  world  to  her  after  himself ;  especially  since 
her  eyes,  sharpened  as  well  as  opened  by  affection,  could  find 
in  her  nothing  that  she  thought  imworthy  of  him.  Li  her  pex^ 
sonally ;  country  and  blood  Mrs.  Carleton  might  have  wished 
changed ;  but  her  desire  that  her  son  should  marry,  the  strongest 
wish  she  had  known  for  years,  bad  grown  so  despairing,  that  her 
only  feeling  now  on  the  subject  wasj>y;  she  was  not  in  tho 
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least  inclined  to  quarrel  with  his  choice.  Fleda  had  from  her 
the  tendei^est  care,  as  well  as  the  utmost  delicacy  that  affection 
and  good-breeding  could  teach.  And  fleda  needed  both,  for 
she  was  slow  in  going  back  to  her  old  health  and  strength ;  and 
stripped  on  a  sudden  of  all  her  old  friends,  on  this  tummg  point 
of  her  life,  her  spirits  were  in  that  quiet  mood  that  woukL  have 
felt  any  janing  most  keenly. 

The  weeks  of  her  first  languor  and  weariness  were  over,  and  ' 
she  was  beginning  again  to  feel  and  look  like  herself.  The 
weather  was  hot  and  the  city  disagreeable  now,  for  it  was  the  end 
of  June ;  but  they  had  pleasant  rooms  upon  the  Battery,  and 
Flcda*s  windows  looked  out  upon  the  waving  tops  of  green  trees 
and  the  bright  waters  of  the  ba^.  She  used  to  lie  gazing  out  at 
the  coming  and  going  vessels  with  a  curious  fantastic  interest  in 
them  ;  the^  seemed  oddly  to  belong  to  that  piece  of  her  life,  and 
to  be  weaving  the  threads  of  her  fiituro  fate  as  they  flitted  about 
in  all  directions  before  her.  In  a  very  quiet,  placid  mood,  not 
as  if  she  wished  to  touch  one  of  the  threads,  she  lay  watching  the 
bright  sails  that  seemed  to  carry  the  shuttle  of  life  to  and  fro ; 
letting  Mrs.  Carleton  arrange  and  dispose  of  everything  and  of 
her  as  she  pleased. 

She  was  on  her  couch  as  usual,  looking  out  one  fair  moming, 
when  Mrs.  Carleton  came  in  to  kiss  her  and  ask  how  she  dia. 
Fleda  said  better. 

"  Better !  you  always  sav  'better,' "  said  Mrs.  Carleton ;  **but 
I  don't  see  that  you  get  better  very  fast.  And  sober ! — this 
cheek  is  too  sober,"  she  added,  passing  her  hand  fondly  over  it ; 
— ^**  I  don't  like  to  see  it  so." 

"  That  is  just  the  way  I  have  been  feeling,  ma'am — ^unable  to 
rouse  myself.    I  should  be  ashamed  of  it,  if  1  could  help  it'* 

"  Mi's.  Evelyn  has  been  here  begging  that  we  would  join  her 
in  a  party  to  the  Springs—Sai-atoga—how  would  you  like  that  ?'* 

"  I  should  like  anything  that  you  would  like,  ma'am,"  said 
Fleda,  with  a  thought  how  she  would  hke  to  read  Montepoole 
for  Saratoga. 
'        "  The  city  is  very  hot  and  dusty  just  now." 

"  Very,  and  I  am  sorry  to  keep  you  in  it,  Mrs.  Carleton." 

"  Keep  me,  love  ?"  said  Mrs.  Csiieton,  bending  down  her  face 
to  her  again ; — "  it's  a  pleasure  to  bo  kept  anywhere  by  you.'' 

Fleda  shut  her  eyes,  for  she  could  hardly  bear  a  little  word 
now. 

^  I  don't  Uke  to  keep  ifou  here — it  is  not  myself  I  am  thinlc- 
ing  of.    I  fancy  a  change  would  do  you  good." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  ma'am." 

"  Very  interested  kindness,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton.  "  I  want  to 
see  you  looking  a  little  better  before  Guy  comes— I  am  afi-aid 
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he  will  look  grave  at  both  of  us.*'  But  as  she  paused  and  stroked 
Fleda's  cheek  it  came  into  her  mind  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
the  last  assertion,  and  she  ended  off  with,  ^  I  wish  he  would 
come  1 — ^ 

So  Fleda  wished  truly ;  for  now,  cut  off  as  she  was  from  her 
old  associations,  she  longed  for  the  presence  of  the  one  friend 
that  was  to  take  place  of  them  alL 

*'  I  hope  we  shall  hear  soon  that  there  is  some  prospect  of  his 
setting  free,"  Mrs.  Carleton  went  on.  "  He  has  been  gone  now, — 
how  many  weeks  ? — I  am  looking  for  a  letter  to-day.  And  there 
it  is.'—" 

The  maid  at  this  moment  entered  with  the  steamer  de- 
^Mitches.  Mrs.  Carleton  pounced  upon  the  one  she  knew  and 
broke  it  o^n. 

"  Here  it  is  ! — and  there  is  yours,  Fleda." 

With  kind  politeness  she  went  off  to  read  her  own  and  left 
Fleda  to  study  ners  at  her  leisure.  An  hour  after  she  came  in 
again.    Fleda  s  face  was  turned  from  her. 

"  Well,  what  does  he  say  1"  she  asked  in  a  lively  tone. 

**  T  suppose,  the  same  he  has  said  to  you,  ma*am,**  said  Fleda. 

^I  don't  suppose  it  indeed,'*  said  Mrs.  Carleton  laughing.  ^ 
''He  has  given  me  sundry  charges,  which  if  he  has  given  you  it  is* 
morally  certain  we  shall  never  come  to  an  imderstanding." 

"  I  have  received  no  charges,"  said  Fleda. 

'^  I  am  directed  to  be  very  careful  to  find  out  your  exact  wish 
in  the  matter  and  to  let  you  follow  no  other.  So  what  is  it,  my 
sweet  Fleda  ?" 

"  I  promised — ^"  said  Fleda  colouring  and  turning  her  letter 
over,    ^ut  there  she  stopped. 

^  Whom  and  what  1"  said  Mrs.  Carleton  after  she  had  waited 
a  reasonable  time. 

«  Mr.  Carleton." 

^  What  did  you  promise,  my  dear  Fleda  1* 

*  That  —  I  would  do  as  he  said.** 

"  But  he  wishes  you  to  do  as  you  please." 

Fleda  brought  her  eyes  quidc  out  of  Mrs.  Carleton*s  view,  and 
was  silent. 

"  What  do  you  say,  dear  Fleda  ?"  said  the  lady,  taking  her 
hand  and  bending  over  her. 

"  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  expected,"  said  Fleda.    "  I  will  go." 

"  You  are  a  darling  girl ! "  said  Mrs.  Carleton  kissing  her 
again  and  again.  ^  I  will  love  you  for  ever  for  that.  And  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  the  best  thing  for  you — the  sea  will  do  jrou  good 
—  and  ne  v<ms  en  deplaise,  our  own  home  is  pleasanter  just  now 
than  this  dusty  town.  I  will  write  by  this  steamer  and  tell  Guy 
wo  will  be  there  by  the  next.    He  wiU  have  everything  in  readi< 
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I  know,  at  all  events ;  and  in  half-an-hour  after  ^u  get 
there,  my  dear  Fleda,  you  will  be  established  in  all  your  rights — 
as  wdl  as  if  it  had  been  done  six  months  before.  Guy  will  know 
how  to  thank  you.  But  after  all,  Fleda,  you  might  do  him  this 
grace  —  consideringhow  long  he  has  been  waiting  upon  you." 
Something  in  Fleda's  eyes  induced  Mrs.  &rleton  to  say, 


"  What's  the  matter  V 

"  He  never  waited  for  me,"  said  Fleda  simply. 

"  Didn't  he  1— But,  my  dear  Fleda  !  — "  said  Mrs.  Garleton  m 
amused  extremity,  — "  how  long  is  it  since  you  knew  what  he 
came  out  here  fori" 

"  I  don't  know  now,  ma'am,"  said  Fleda.  But  she  became 
ttngelically  rosy  the  next  minute. 

**  He  never  told  you  V* 

«  No." 

**  And  you  never  asked  him  ?* 

"Why  no,  ma'am!" 

"  He  will  be  well  suited  in  a  wife,"  said  Mrs.  Garleton  langh- 
''ng.  *'  But  he  can  have  no  objection  to  your  knowing  now,  I  sup- 
nose.  He  never  told  me  but  at  the  latest.  You  must  know, 
rl&diAf  that  it  has  been  my  wish  for  a  great  many  years  that  Guy 
would  marry — and  I  almost  despaired,  he  was  so  difficult  to 
please — his  taste  in  everything  is  so  fastidious ;  but  I  am  gkd  of 
it  now,"  she  added,  kissing  Fleda's  cheek.  "  Last  spring — not 
this  last,  but  a  year  ago  —  one  evening  at  home  I  was  talking  to 
him  on  this  subject ;  but  he  met  everything  I  said  lightly — you 
know  his  way — and  I  saw  my  words  took  no  hold.  I  asked  him 
at  last  in  a  kind  of  desperation  if  he  supposed  there  was  a  woman 
in  the  world  that  could  please  him  ;  and  he  laughed,  and  said  if 
there  was  he  was  afraid  she  was  not  in  that  hemisphere.  And  a 
day  or  two  after  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  America." 

"Did  he  say  for  what  1" 

"  No, — ^but  I  guessed  as  soon  as  I  found  he  was  proloxiging 
his  stay,  and  I  was  sure  when  he  wrote  me  to  come  out  to 
him.  But  I  never  knew  till  I  landed,  Fleda  my  dear,  any  more 
than  that.  The  first  question  I  asked  him  was  who  he  was 
going  to  introduce  to  me." 

The  interval  was  short  to  the  next  steamer,  but  also  the  pre- 
parations were  few.  A  day  or  two  after  the  foregoing  conversa- 
tion, Constance  Evelyn  coming  into  Fleda's  room  found  her  busy 
with  some  light  packing. 

**My  dear  little  creature !"  she  exclaimed  ecstatically, — ^^are 
you  going  with  us  ?" 

"No,"     •'"-   ' 


said  Fleda. 
**  Where  are  you  going  then  2^ 
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"To  England.- 

"England ! — ^Has — ^T  mean,  is  there  any  addition  to  my  list  of 
acquaintances  in  the  city  ? " 

**  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Rcda,  going  on  with  her  work. 

"And  you  are  going  to  England! — Greenhouses  will  be  a 
desolation  to  me !— -^ 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Fleda  smiling  ; — "you  will  recover  your- 
self, and  your  sense  of  sweetness,  in  time." 

"  It  will  have  nothing  to  act  upon  ? — And  you  are  going  to 
England ! — ^I  think  it  is  very  mean  of  you  not  to  ask  me  to  go  too 
and  be  your  bridesmaid." 

"  I  don't  expect  to  have  such  a  thing,"  said  Fleda. 

"Not? — Horrid!  I  wouldn't  be  married  so,  Fleda.  You 
don't  know  the  world,  little  Queechy  ;  the  art  de  vousfaire  valoir 
1  am  afraid  is  unknown  to  you." 

"  So  it  may  remain  with  my  good  will,"  said  Fleda. 

"Why  V  said  Constance. 

"  I  have  never  felt  the  want  of  it,"  said  Fleda  simply 

"When  are  you  going?"  said  Constance  after  a  minute  a 
pause. 

"BytheEuropa." 

"  But  this  is  a  very  sudden  move  !" 

"  Yes — very  sudden." 

"  I  should  think  you  would  want  a  little  time  to  make  pre- 
parations." 

"That  is  all  happily  taken  off  my  hands,"  said  Fleda.  "  Mrs. 
Carleton  has  written  to  her  sister  iu  England  to  take  care  of 
it  for  me." 

"  I  didn't  know  that  Mrs.  Carleton  had  a  sister. — What 's  h(a: 
name?" 

"  Lady  Peterborough." 

Constance  was  silent  again. 
,        "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  mourning,  Fleda?  wear 
white,  I  suppose.    J^  nobody  there  knows  any  tiling  about  you, 
you  won't  care." 

"  I  do  not  care  in  the  least,"  said  Fleda  calmly  ;  "  my  feclu  g 
would  qxiitc  as  soon  choose  white  as  black,  lifouruing  so  oft  n 
goes  alone,  that  I  should  ihink  grief  might  be  excused  for  shun- 
ning its  company." 

"And  as  you  have  not  put  it  on  yet,"  said  Constance,  "yon 
won't  feel  the  change.  And  then  in  reality  after  all  he  was  only 
a  cousin." 

Flcda's  quiet  mood,  sober  and  tender  as  it  was,  could  go  to  a 
certain  length  of  endurance,  but  this  asked  too  much.  Dropping 
the  things  from  her  hands,  she  turned  from  the  trunk  beside 
which  she  was  kneeling  and  lading  her  face  on  a  chair  wept  such 
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tears  as  cousins  never  shed  for  each  other.  Constance  was 
fltartlcd  and  distressed  ;  aiid  Fleda*s  quick  sympathy  knew  that 
she  must  be,  before  she  could  see  it. 

''  You  needn  t  mind  it  at  all,  dear  Constance,**  she  said  as 
soon  as  she  could  speak, — "it 's  no  matter — I  am  in  such  a  mood 
sometimes  that  I  cannot  bear  anything.  Bon  t  think  of  it^**  she 
said  kissing  her. 

Constance  however  could  not  for  the  remainder  of  her  visit 
get  back  her  wonted  light  mood,  which  indeed  had  been  singu- 
larly wanting  to  her  during  the  whole  interview. 

lilrs.  Carleton  counted  the  days  to  the  steamer,  and  her  spirits 
rose  with  each  one.  Fleda*8  spirits  were  quiet  to  the  last  degree, 
and  passive,  too  passive^  Mrs.  Carleton  thought.  She  did  not 
know  the  course  of  the  years  that  had  gone,  and  could  not  under- 
stand how  strangely  Fleda  seemed  to  herself  now  to  stand  alone, 
broken  off  from  her  old  friends  and  her  former  life,  on  a  little 

J>iece  of  time  that  was  like  an  isthmus  joining  two  continents, 
rieda  felt  it  all  exceedingly ;  fdt  that  she  was  changing  from  one 
sphere  of  life  to  another  ;  never  forgot  the  graves  ahe  had  left  at 
Queechy,  and  as  little  the  thoughts  and  prayers  that  had  sprung 
up  beside  them.  She  felt^  with  all  Mrs.  Uarleton*s  kindness,  that 
she  was  completely  alone,  with  no  one  on  her  side  the  ocean  to 
look  to  ;  and  glad  to  be  relieved  from  taking  active  pait  in  any- 
thing she  made  her  little  Bible  her  companion  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time. 

"Are  you  going  to  carry  that  sober  face  all  the  way  to  Carle- 
ton ?**  said  Mrs.  Carleton  one  day  pleasantly. 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am.'* 

"  What  do  you  suppose  Guy  will  think  of  it  1* 

But  the  thought  of  what  he  would  think  of  it,  and  what  be 
would  say  to  it,  and  how  fast  he  would  brighten  it,  made  Fleda 
burst  into  tears.  Mrs.  Carleton  resolved  to  talk  to  her  no  more 
but  to  get  her  home  as  fast  as  possible. 

^^  I  have  one  consolation,"  said  Charlton  Bossitiu:  as  ho  shook 
hands  with  her  on  board  the  steamer; — "I  have  received  per- 
mission, from  head  quarter^  to  come  and  see  you  in  Enghuid ; 
and  to  that  I  shall  look  forward  constantly  from  this  time. 
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ThefUUmmoffiM 
!■  man  of  somothinff ;  which  to  term  in  fcr?^ 
Is  an  imleason'd  gin,  unschool'd,  nnprftctird; 
UapOT  in  this,  ahe  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  kam ;  and  hanpito  than  thi% 
Sba  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn  2 
Happiest  of  all,  is  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yotm  to  be  directed. 
As  firom  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 

Merchana  0/  Vmice. 

They  had  a  very  speedy  passage  to  the  other  side,  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  that  Mr.  Carleton  was  not  found  Tvaiting  for  them 
in  LiverpooL  Mrs.  Carleton  would  not  tarry  there  but  hastened 
down  at  once  to  the  country,  thinking  to  be  at  home  before  the 
news  of  their  arrival 

It  was  early  morning  of  one  fair  day  in  July  when  they  wero 
at  last  drawing  near  the  end  of  their  journey.  They  would  have 
reached  it  the  evening  before  but  for  a  stqrm  which  had  con- 
strained them  to  stop  and  wait  over  the  night  at  a  small  town 
about  eight  miles  off.  For  fear  then  of  passing  Guy  on  the  road 
his  mother  sent  a  servant  before,  and  making  an  extraordinary 
exertion  was  actually  herself  in  the  carriage  by  seven  o'clock. 

Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  that  early  drive,  if  Fleda  might 
have  enjoyed  it  in  peace.  The  sweet  morning  air  was  exceedSng 
sweet,  and  the  summer  light  fell  upon  a  perfect  luxuriance  or 
green  things.  Out  of  the  carriage  Fleda's  spirits  were  at  home, 
but  not  within  it ;  and  it  was  samy  irksome  to  be  obliged  to  hear 
and  respond  to  Mrs.  Carleton's  talk,  which  was  kept  up,  she 
knew,  in  the  charitable  intent  to  divert  her.  She  was  just  in  a 
state  to  listen  to  Nature's  talk ;  to  the  other  she  attended  and 
replied  with  a  patient  longing  to  be  left  free  that  she  might  steady 
and  quiet  herself.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Carleton's  tact  discovered  this  in 
the  matter-of-course  and  uninterested  manner  of  her  rejoinders ; 
for  as  they  entered  the  park  gates  she  became  silent,  and  the 
long  drive  from  them  to  the  house  was  made  without  a  word  on 
either  side. 

For  a  length  of  way  the  road  was  through  a  forest  of  trees  of 
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noble  growth,  which  in  some  places  dosed  their  arms  ov^head 
and  in  all  sentinelled  the  path  in  stately  array.  The  eye  had  no 
scope  beyond  the  ranks  of  this  magnificent  body ;  Carleton  Park 
was  celebrated  for  its  trees ;  but  magnificent  though  they  were, 
and  dearly  as  Fleda  loved  every  form  of  forest  beauty,  she  felt 
oppressed.  The  eye  forbidden  to  range,  so  was  the  mind,  shut  in 
to  itself ;  and  she  only  felt  under  the  gloom  and  shadow  of  those 
,  great  trees  the  shadow  of  the  responsibilities  and  of  the  change 
that  were  coming  upon  her.  But  after  a  while  the  ranks  began 
to  be  thinned  and  the  ground  to  be  broken ;  the  httle  touches  ot 
beauty  with  wliich  the  sun  had  enlivened  the  woodland  began  to 
grow  broader  and  cheerfuUer ;  and  then  as  the  forest  scattered 
away  to  the  right  and  left,  gay  streams  of  light  came  through  the 
glades  and  touched  the  surmce  of  the  rellmg  ground,  where  in 
the  hollows,  on  the  heights,  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  dingles, 
knots  of  trees  of  yet  more  luxuriant  and  picturesque  growth, 
planted  or  left  by  the  cultivator's  hand  long  ago  and  trained  by 
no  hand  but  Nature^s,  stood  so  as  to  distract  a  painter's  eye  ;  and 
just  now,  in  the  fresh  gilding  of  the  morning  and  with  all  the 
witchery  of  the  long  shadows  upon  the  uneven  gi'ound  certainly 
charmed  Fleda's  eye  and  mind  iToth.  Fancy  was  dancing  again, 
albeit  with  one  hand  upon  Gravity's  shoulder,  and  the  dancing 
was  a  httle  nervous  too.  But  she  looked  and  caught  her  breath 
as  she  looked,  while  the  road  led  along  the  very  edge  of  a  dingle, 
and  then  was  lost  in  a  kind  of  enchanted  open  woodland — it 
seemed  so— and  then  passing  through  a  thicket  came  out  upon  a 
broad  sweep  of  green  turf  that  wiled  the  eye  by  its  smooth  facility 
to  the  distant  screen  of  oaks  and  beeches  and  firs  on  its  far 
border.  It  was  all  new.  Fleda's  memory  had  retained  only  an 
indistinct  vision  of  beauty,  like  the  face  of  an  angel  in  a  doud  as 
painters  have  drawn  it ;  now  came  out  the  beautiful  features  one 
after  another,  as  if  she  had  never  seen  them. 

So  far  Nature  had  seemed  to  stand  alone.    But  now  another 
hand  appeared,  not  interfering  with  Nature  but  adding  to  her.  . 
The  road  came  upon  a  belt  of  the  shrubbery  where  the  old  f 
tenants  of  the  sou  were  mingled  with  lighter  and  gayer  com-  j 
panionship  and  in  some  instances  gave  it  place  ;  though  in  gene-  I 
ral  the  mingling  was  very  graceful    There  was  never  any  crowd-  ' 
ing  of  effects  ;  it  seemed  Jul  nature  still,  only  as  if  several  climes 
had  joined  together  to  grace  one.    Then  that  was  past ;  and  over 
smooth  undulating  ground,  bearing  a  lighter  growth  of  foreign 
wood  with  here  and  there  a  stately  dm  or  ash  that  disdained 
their  rivalry,  the  carriage  came  under  the  brown  walls  and  tur- 
rets of  the  house.    FledEt's  mood  had  changed  again  ;  and  as  the 
grave  outHnes  rose  above  her,  half  remembered  and  all  the  more 
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for  that  imposing,  she  trembled  at  the  thought  of  what  she  had 
como  there  to  do  and  to  be.  She  felt  very  nervous  and  strange 
and  out  of  place,  and  longed  for  the  funiliar  &ce  and  voice  that 
would  bid  her  be  at  home.  Mrs.  Carleton,  now,  was  not  enough 
of  a  stand-by.  With  all  that,  Fleda  descended  from  the  carriage 
with  her  usual  quiet  demurencss ;  no  one  that  did  not  know  her 
well  would  have  seen  in  her  any  other  token  of  emotion  than  a 
somewhat  undue  and  wavering  colour. 

They  were  welcomed,  at  least  one  of  them  was,  with  every 
ap])enrancc  of  sincerity  by  the  most  respectable-looking  person* 
agu  who  opened  to  them  and  whom  Fleda  remembered  instantly. 
The  array  of  servants  in  the  hall  would  almost  hafe  startled  her 
if  she  had  not  recollected  the  same  thing  on  her  first  coming  to 
Carlcton.  She  stepped  in  with  a  curious  sense  of  that  first  tim^ 
when  she  had  come  there  a  little  child. 

"Where  is  your  master?**  was  Mrs.  Carleton'a  immediato 
demand. 

"  Mr.  Carleton  set  off  this  morning  for  Liverpool." 

Mrs.  Carlcton  gave  a  quick  glance  at  Fleda,  who  kept  her  eyes 
at  home. 

''We  did  not  meet  him — ^we  have  not  passed  him — how  long 
ago  f  *'  were  her  next  rapid  words. 

**  My  master  left  Carlcton  as  early  as  five  o'clock — he  gave 
orders  to  drive  as  fast  as  possible.*' 

**  Then  he  had  gone  through  Hollonby  an  hour  before  we  left 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton  looking  again  to  her  companion ; — ^''but  he 
will  hear  of  us  at  Carstairs — we  stopped  there  yesterday  after- 
noon— he  will  be  back  again  in  a  few  hours  I  am  sure.  Then  we 
have  been  expected  I " 

**  Yes,  ma*am — my  master  gave  orders  that  you  should  be 
expected." 

**  Is  all  well,  Popham  ?»• 

«  All  is  well,  madam !  *• 

"  Is  Lady  Peterborough  here  I** 

**  His  lordship  and  Lady  Peterborough  arrived  the  day  before 
yesterday,"  was  the  succinct  replv. 

Drawing  Fleda*s  arm  within  ners  and  giyme  kind  recognition 
to  ihe  rest  who  stood  around,  Mrs.  Carleton  led  her  to  the  stairs 
and  mounted  them,  repeating  in  a  whisper,  ''He  will  be  here  pre- 
sently again.'*  They  went  to  Mrs.  Uarleton's  dressing-room, 
Fleda  wondering  in  an  internal  fever  whether  *  orders  had  been 
given  "  to  expe^  her  also  ?  from  the  old  butler's  benign  look  at 
her  as  he  said  "  All  is  well ! "  she  could  not  help  thinking  it.  If 
she  maintained  her  outward  quiet  it  was  the  merest  external' crust 
of  seeming ;  there  was  nothing  like  quiet  beneath  it ;  and  Mrs. 
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Oarloton's  kiss  and  fond  words  of  weicomc  were  hardly  <;om- 
^ing. 

Mrs.  Carleton  made  her  sit  down,  and  with  very  gentle  hands 
vas  busy  arranging  her  hair,  when  the  housekeeper  came  in  ;  to 
>ay  her  more  particular  respects  and  to  offer  her  services.  Floda 
iardly  ventured  a  glance  to  see  whether  she  looked  benign.  She 
'frza  d  dignified  elderly  person,  as  stately  and  near  as  handsome 
is  Mrs.  (Sirleton  herself. 

"  lily  dear  Flcda,"  said  the  latter  when  she  had  finished  the 
"lair,  **  I  am  going  to  see  my  sister — will  you  let  Mrs.  Pother- 
jill  help  you  in  anything  y^M  ^-ant,  and  take  you  then  to  the 
fibraiy-^you  will  find  no  one,  ana  I  will  come  to  you  there, 
'•vfrs.  Fothcrgill,  I  recommend  you  to  the  particular  care  of  this 
•ady." 

The  recommendation  was  not  needed,  Flcda  thought,  or  was 
very  cflfectual ;  the  housekeeper  served  her  with  most  assiduous 
care,  and  in  absolute  silence.  Flcda  huiTied  the  finishing  of  her 
toilet. 

**  Arc  the  people  quiet  in  the  counti^y  ?  "  she  -forced  herself 
to  say. 

'*  Perfectly  quiet,  ma*am.  It  needed  only  that  my  master 
should  be  at  home  to  make  them  so.** 

•«  How  is  that  r' 

''  He  has  their  love  and  their  ear,  ma*am,  and  so  it  is  that  he 
can  just  do  his  pleasure  with  them.** 

"  How  is  it  in  the  neighbouring  country  t " 

*Tliey're  quiet,  ma*am,  I  believe, — mostly — there's  been  some 
little  disturbance  in  one  place  and  another,  and  more  fear  of  it, 
as  well  as  I  can  make  out,  bat  it*8  well  got  over,  as  it  appears 
The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  country  around  were  very 
glad,  all  of  them  I  am  told,  of  Mr.  Oarlcton  s  return.  Is  there 
nothing  more  I  can  do  for  you,  ma*am  ?" 

The  last  question  was  put  with  an  indefinable  touch  of  kind- 
liness which  had  not  softened  the  respect  of  her  first  words. 
Flcda  begged  her  to  show  the  way  to  the  library,  which  Mrs. 
Fothcrgill  immediately  did,  remarking  as  she  ushered  her  in  that 
"  those  were  Mr.  Carleton's  favourite  rooms." 

Fleda  did  not  need  to  be  told  that ;  she  put  the  remark  and 
the  benignity  together,  and  drew  a  nervous  mferencc.  But  Mrs. 
FothergiH  was  gone  and  she  was  alone.  Nobody  was  there,  as 
Mrs.  Carleton  had  said. 

Fleda  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  fioor  looking  around 
her,  in  a  bewildered  effoit  to  realise  the  past  and  the  present ; 
with  all  the  mind  in  the  world  to  cry,  but  there  was  too  great  a 
pressure  of  excitement  and  too  much  strangeness  of  feding  at 
work.    Nothing  before  her  in  the  dimly  familiar  place  serv^  at 
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•n  to  lessen  this  f eelinff,  and  zeoovering  from  her  maze  she  went 
to  one  of  the  glazed  doorsy  which  stood  open,  and  turned  her 
back  upon  the  room  with  its  oppressiYe  recollections.  Her  eye 
lighted  upon  nothing  that  was  not  quiet  now.  A  secluded  piece 
of  smooth  green,  partialljr  bordered  with  eveigreens  and  set  with 
light  shrubbeiy  of  rare  kinds,  exquisitely  kept ;  over  a^nst  her 
a  swset-brier  tnat  seemed  to  have  run  wild,  mdicating,  fleda  was 
sore,  the  entrance  of  the  path  to  the  rose-garden,  that  her 
memory  alone  would  hardly  have  helped  her  to  find.  All  this  in 
the  bright  early  summer  morning,  and  the  sweet  aromatic  smell 
of  firs  and  flowem  coming  with  erery  breath.  There  were 
draughts  of  refreshment  in  &e  air.  It  composed  her,  and  drink- 
ing it  in  delightedly  Fleda  stood  with  foldied  arms  in  the  door- 
way, half  forgetting  hersetf  and  her  position,  and  going  in  fancy 
from  the  firs  and  the  roses  oyer  a  very  wide  field  of  meditation 
indeed.  So  lost  that  she  started  fearfully  on  suddenly  becoming 
aware  that  a  figure  had  come  just  beside  her. 

It  was  an  elderly  and  most  gentlemanly-looking  man,  as  a 
elanoe  made  her  know.  Fleda  was  reassured  and  ashamed  in  a 
breath.  The  gentleman  did  not  notice  her  confusion  however, 
otherwise  than  by  a  very  pleasant  and  well-bred  smile,  and  im- 
mediately entered  into  some  light  remarks  on  the  mornings  the 
2 lace,*  and  the  improvements  Mr.  Oarleton  had  made  in  the 
ttter.  Though  he  said  the  place  was  one  of  those  which  could 
bear  very  well  to  want  improvement ;  but  Carleton  waa  always 
finding  something  to  do  ymich  excited  his  admiration. 

"  Landscape-gardeniag  ia  one  of  the  pleasanteat  of  amuse- 
ments,'*  said  l*leda. 

^  I  have  just  knowledge  enough  in  the  matter  to  admire ; — ^to 
originate  any  ideas  is  beyond  me ;  I  have  to  depend  for  them 
upon  my  gardener, — and  my  wife-— and  so  I  lose  a  pleasure,  I 
suppose  ;  but  every  man  has  his  own  parti<ular  hobby.  Carle- 
ton,  however,  has  more  than  his  share*- he  has  half-a-doaen,  I 
think." 

*"  Half-ardosen  hobbies  !"  said  Fleda. 

^  Perhaps  I  should  not  call  them  hobbies,  for  he  manages  to 
ride  them  all  skilfully ;  and  »  hobby'-horse,  I  believe,  always  rona 
away  with  a  man  ?** 

Eleda  could  hardly  return  his  smile.  She  thought  people 
were  possessed  with  an  unhuppy  choice  of  subjects  in  talking  to 
her  that  morning.  But  fancying  that  she  had  ver^  ill  kept  up 
her  part  in  the  conversation  and  must  have  looked  like  a  aimple- 
ion,  she  forced  hereelf  to  break  the  silence  which  followed  the 
kst  remark,  and  asked  the  same  question  she  had  asked  Mis. 
Fothergill, — "  if  the  country  was  quiet  ?•• 

^Outwaodly  quiet^**  he  said;— ><'0  yea— there  is  no  more 
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difficully — that  is,  none  which  cannot  easily  be  handled.  There 
was  some  danger  a  few  months  ago,  but  it  is  blown  over ;  all  was 
quiet  on  Carleton's  estates  so  soon  as  he  was  at  home,  and  that 
of  course  had  great  influence  on  the  neighbourhood.  No,  thera 
is  nothing  to  be  apprehended.  He  has  the  hearts  of  his  people 
completely,  and  one  who  has  their  hearts  can  do  what  he  pleases 
iTith  their  heads,  you  know.  Well  he  deserves  it — he  has  dona 
a  great  deal  for  tibem." 

Fleda  was  afraid  to  ask  in  what  way, — but  perhaps  he  read 
the  question  in  her  eyes. 

'*  That's  one  of  his  hobbies — ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  classes  on  his  estates.  He  has  given  himseli  to  it  foi  < 
flome  years  back ;  he  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  for  them — a 
vast  asal  indeed !  He  has  changed  the  face  of  things,  mentally 
«nd  morally,  in  several  places,  with  his  adult  schools,  and  agricul- 
taral  systems,  and  I  know  not  what ;  but  the  most  powerful 
means  1  think  after  all  has  been  the  weight  ot  his  personal  influ- 
«nee,  by  which  he  can  introduce  and  carry  through  any  measure ; 
neither  ignorance  nor  prejudice  nor  obstinacy  seam  to  make  head 
against  lum.  It  requires  a  peculiar  combination  of  qualities,  I 
think, — ^very  peculiar  and  rare,«rto  deal  suooessfully  with  the 
mind  of  the  masses.** 

'' I  should  think  so  indeed,*' said  Fled& 

"  He  has  it — I  don't  comprehend  it — and  I  have  not  studied 
his  machinery  enough  to  understand  that :  but  I  have  seen  the 
effects.  Never  should  have  thought  he  was  the  kind  of  man 
either — but  th^re  it  is! — I  don't  oomprehend  him.  Thero  is 
only  one  &ult  to  be  found  with  him  though." 

"^  What  is  that  r  said  Fleda  smiliDg. 

^  He  has  built  a  fine  Dissenting  chapel  down  here  towards 
Hbllonby,"  he  said  gravely,  looking  her  in  the  face, — *'and  what 
is  yet  worse,  his  unde  tdk  me,  he  goes  there  half  the  time 
himsdfr 

Fleda  could  not  help  laughing,  nor  colouring,  at  his  manner. 

"  I  thought  it  was  always  oonsidered  a  meritorious  action  to 
build  a  church,**  she  said. 

"  Indubitably. — ^But  vou  see,  this  was  a  chapel.** 

The  laugh  and  the  colour  both  grew  more  unequivocal — Fleda 
CGvld  not  help  it. 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir — I  have  not  learned  such  nice  dis- 
tinctions.— Perhaps  a  chapel  was  wanted  just  in  that  place.** 

"  Tliat  is  presumable.  But  he  might  be  wanted  somewhere 
eiae.  However,"  said  the  gentleman  with  a  good-humoured 
smile,  **  his  uncle  foi^ves  him  ;  and  if  his  mother  cannot  iufiu- 
•ace  hinv— -I  am  afraid  nobody  else  will.    There  is  no  help£or  it 
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And  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  stand  ill  with  him.     I  have  given 
you  the  dark  side  of  his  character." 

"  What  is  the  other  side  in  the  contrast  1"  said  Fleda,  won- 
dering at  herself  for  her  daring. 

"  It  is  not  for  mc  to  say,"  he  answered  with  a  slight  shrug  of 
the  shoulders  and  an  amused  glance  at  her;— **I  suppose  it 
depends  upon  people's  vision, — but  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will 
instance  a  bright  spot  th<it  was  shown  to  me  the  other  day,  that 
I  confess,  when  I  look  at  it,  dazzles  my  eyes  a  little.*' 

fleda  only  bowed ;  she  dared  not  speak  again. 

•*  TTiere  was  a  poor  fellow— the  son  of  one  of  Mr.  Carleton*s 
old  tenants  down  here  at  Enchapel, — who  was  undei^  sentence  o^ 
death,  lying  in  prison  at  Oarstairs.  The  Neither,  I  am  told,  is  an 
excellent  man  and  a  good  tenant ;  the  son  had  been  a  miserable 
scapegrace,  and  now  for  some  crime — I  forget  what — had  at  last 
been  brought  to  justice.  The  evidence  against  him  was  perfect 
and  the  offence  was  not  trifling — there  was  not  the  most  remote 
chance  of  a  pardon,  but  it  seemed  the  poor  wretch  had.  been 
haWdmg  up  his  dependence  upon  that  hope  and  was  resting  on 
it ;  and  consequently  was  altogether  indisposed  and  unfit  to  give 
his  attention  to  the  subjects  that  his  situation  lendered  proper 
for  him.  n 

^  The  gentleman  who  gave  me  this  story  was  lequestod  by  a 
brother  clergyman  to  go  with  him  to  visit  the  prisoner.  They 
found  him  quite  stupid — unmoveable  by  all  that  could  be  ttivedr 
or  rather  perhaps  the  style  of  the  address,  as  it  was  described  to 
me,  was  fitted  to  oonfoimd  and  bewilder  the  man  rather  than 
enlighten  him.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  Mr.  Carleton  came  in — 
he  was  just  then  on  the  wing  for  America,  and  he  had  heard  of 
the  poor  creature's  condition  in  a  visit  to  his  father.  He  came, — 
my  informant  said, — like  a  being  of  a  different  planet.  He  took 
the  man's  hand, — he  was  chained  foot  and  wrist» — '  My  poor 
friend,'  he  said,  *  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  here,  shut  out  from 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  I  thought  you  might  like  to  sec  the  fiace 
of  a  friend  f — with  that  singular  chftrm  of  manner  which  he 
knows  how  to  adapt  to  everybody  and  every  occasion.  The  mau 
was  melted  at  once — ^at  his  feet,  as  it  were, — he  could  do  any- 
thing with  him.  Carleton  began  then,  quietly,  to  set  before  him 
the  Unks  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  had  condemned  him-^ 
one  by  one — in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  to  him,  l^  degrees  but 
irresistibly,  that  he  had  no  hope  m  this  world.  Tho  man  was 
perfectly  subdued — sat  listening  and  looking  into  those  powerful 

S^es  that  perhaps  you  know, — taking  in  all  his  words  and  com- 
ctelv  in  his  hand.  And  then  Carleton  went  on  to  bring  before 
n  the  considerations  that  he  thought  should  a£fect  him  iu  sath 
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a  case,  in  a  way  that  this  gentleman  said  was  indescribably  effec- 
tive and  winning ;  till  that  hai'dened  creature  was  broken  down, 
^ — sobbing  like  a  child, — actually  sobbing  1 — " 

Fleda  did  her  best,  but  she  was  obliged  to  hide  her  face  in  her 
hands,  let  what  would  bo  thought  of  her. 

"  It  was  the  finest  exhibition  of  eloquence,  this  gentleman 
said,  he  had  ever  listened  to. — For  me  it  was  an  exhibition  of 
another  kind.  I  would  have  believed  such  an  account  of  few 
raen,  but  of  all  the  men  I  know  I  would  least  have  believed  it  of 
Guy  Carleton  a  few  years  ago ;  even  now  I  can  hardly  believe  it. 
But  it  is  a  thing  that  would  do  honour  to  any  man." — 

Fleda  felt  that  the  tears  were  making  their  way  between  her 
fingers,  but  she  could  not  help  it ;  and  she  presently  knew  that 
her  companion  had  gone  and  she  was  left  alone  again.  Who  was 
this  gentleman  ?  and  hpw  much  did  he  know  about  her  ?  More 
than  that  she  was  a  stranger,  Fleda  was  sm-o  ;  and  dreading  his 
return,  or  that  somebody  else  might  come  and  find  her  with  the 
tokens  of  tears  upon  her  face,  she  stepped  out  upon  the  green- 
sward and  made  for  the  fiaunting  sweet-brier  that  seemed  to 
beckon  her  to  fisit  its  relations. 

The  eiijrance  of  a  green  path  was  there,  or  a  grassy  glade, 
more  or  less  wide,  leading  through  a  beautiful  growth  of  firs  and 
larches.  No  roses,  nor  any  other  ornamental  shrubs ;  only  tho 
soft,  well-kept  footway  through  the  woodland.  Fleda  went  gently 
on  and  on,  admiring,  where  the  trees  sometimes  swept  back, 
leaving  an  opening,  and  at  other  places  stretched  their  graceful 
branches  over  her  head.  Tho  perfect  condition  of  everything  to 
the  eye,  the  rich  coloured  vegetation,  —  of  varying  colour  above 
and  below,  —  the  absolute  retirement,  and  the  strong  pleasant 
smeU  of  the  evergreens,  had  a  kind  of  charmed  ofTect  upon  senses 
and  mind  too.  It  was  a  fairyland  sort  of  j)lace.  The  presence  of 
its  master  seemed  everywhere ;  it  was  hke  him  ;  and  Fleda 
pressed  on  to  see  yet  livelier  marks  of  his  character  and  fancy 
Dcyond.  By  degrees  the  wood  began  to  thin  on  one  side ;  then 
at  once  tho  glade  opened  into  a  bright  little  lawn  rich  with  roses 
in  full  bloom.  Fleda  was  stopped  short  at  tho  sudden  vision  of 
loveliness.  There  was  the  least  possible  appearance  of  design  ; 
no  dry  beds  were  to  bo  seen  ;  the  luxuriant  clumps  of  Provenco 
and  white  roses,  with  the  varieties  of  the  latter,  seemed  to  have 
chosen  their  own  places  ;  only  to  have  chosen  them  very  happily. 
One  hardly  imagined  that  they  had  submitted  to  dictation,  if  it 
were  not  that  Queen  Flora  never  was  known  to  make  so  effective 
a  disposition  of  her  forces  without  help.  The  screen  of  trees  was 
very  thin  on  the  border  of  this  opening,  so  thm  that  the  light 
from  beyond  came  through.  On  a  slight  rocky  elevation,  which 
formed  the  farther  side  of  it,  sat  an  exquisite  little  Moorish  temple, 
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about  which  and  the  ftce  of  the  rock  below  some  Noisette  and 
Multiflora  climbers  were  vying  with  each  other;  and  just  at 
the  entrance  of  the  farther  path  a  white  dog-rose  had  thrown, 
itself  over  the  way,  covering  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees  with 
its  blossoms. 

Fleda  stood  spell-bound  a  good  while,  with  a  breath  oppressed 
with  pleasure.  But  what  she  had  seen  excited  her  to  see  more, 
and  a  dim  recollection  of  the  sea-view  from  somewhere  in  the 
walk  drew  her  on.  Boses  met  her  now  frequently.  Now  and  then  a 
climber,  all  alone,  seemed  to  have  sought  protection  in  a  tree  by 
the  path-side,  and  to  have  displayed  itself  thence  in  the  very- 
wantonness  of  security,  hanging  out  its  flowery  wreaths,  fearless 
of  hand  or  knife.  Clusters  of  Noisettes,  or  of  French  or  Damask 
roses,  where  the  ground  was  open  enough,  stood  without  a  rival 
and  needing  no  foil,  other  than  the  beautifiil  surrounding  of  dark 
evergreen  foliage.  But  the  distance  was  not  long  before  she 
came  out  upon  a  wider  opening  and  found  what  she  was  seeking 
— ^the  sight  of  the  sea.  The  glade,  here,  was  upon  the  brow  of 
high  ground,  and  the  wood  disappearing  entirely  for  a  space  left 
the  eye  free  to  go  over  the  lower  tree-tops  an3  the  country 
beyond  to  the  distant  shore  and  sea-line.  Roses  were  here  too  ; 
the  air  was  full  of  the  sweetness  of  Damask  and  Bourbon  varieties ; 
and  a  few  beautiful  Banksias,  happily  placed,  contrasted  without 
interfering  with  them.  It  was  very  still ; — it  was  very  perfect ; — 
the  distant  country  was  fresh -coloured  with  the  yet  early  light 
which  streamed  between  the  trees  and  laid  lines  of  enchantment 
upon  the  green  turf:  and  the  air  came  up  from  the  sea-board  and 
bore  the  breath  of  the  roses  to  Fleda  every  now  and  then  with  a 
gentle  puff  of  sweetness.  Such  light — she  had  seen  none  such 
light  since  she  was  a  child.  Was  it  the  burst  of  mental  sunshine 
that  had  made  it  so  bright? — or  was  she  going  to  be  really  a 
happy  child  again  1  No — ^no, — not  that ;  and  yet  something  very 
like  it.  So  like  it  that  she  almost  startled  at  herself.  She  went 
no  farther.  She  could  not  have  borne,  just  then,  to  see  any 
more  ;  and  feeling  her  heart  too  full  she  stood  even  there,  with 
hands  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  looking  away  from  the  roses  to 
the  distant  searline. 

That  said  something  very  different.  That  was  very  sobering  ; 
if  she  had  needed  sobering,  which  she  did  not  But  it  helped  her 
to  arrange  the  scattered  thoughts  which  had  been  pressing  con- 
fusedly upon  her  brain.  "  Look  away  from  the  roses  "  indeed  she 
could  no^  for  the  same  range  of  vision  took  in  the  sea  and  tbem^ 
— and  the  same  range  of  thought.  These  might  stand  for  an 
emblem  of  the  present ;  that,  of  the  future, — grave,  far-off,  im- 
penetrable ; — and  passing  as  it  were  the  roses  of  time  Fleda  fixed 
upon  that  image  of  eternity ;  and  weighing  the  one  against  the 
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other,  felt,  never  in  her  life  more  keenly,  how  wild  it  would  be  to 
foi^get  in  smelling  the  roses  her  preparations  for  that  distant 
voyage  that  must  be  made  from  tke  shores  where  they  grow. 
With  one  eye  upon  this  brightest  bit  of  earth  before  her,  the 
other  mentally  was  upon  Hu^'s  grave.  The  roses  could  not  be 
sweeter  to  any  one ;  but  in  view  of  the  launching  away  into  that 
distant  sesrline,  in  view  of  the  issues  on  the  other  shore,  in  view 
of  the  welcome  that  might  be  had  there, — the  roses  might  fade 
and  wither,  but  her  happiness  could  not  go  with  their  breath. 
They  were  something  to  be  loved,  to  be  used,  to  be  thankful  for, 
— ^but  not  to  hve  upon ;  something  too  that  whispered  of  an  in* 
creased  burden  of  responsibihty,  and  never  more  deeply  than  at 
that  moment  did  ileda  remember  her  mother's  prayer ;  never  more 
simply  recognised  that  happiness  could  not  be  made  of  these 
thills.  She  might  be  as  happy  at  Queechy  as  here.  It  depended 
on  the  sunlight  of  imdying  hopes,  which  indeed  would  give 
wonderful  colour  to  the  flowers  that  might  be  in  her  way  ; — on 
the  possession  of  resources  the  spring  of  which  would  never  dry ; 
— on  the  peace  which  secures  the  continual  feast  of  a  merry 
heaii;*  Fleda  could  take  her  new  honours  and  advantages  very 
meekly,  and  very  soberly,  with  all  her  appreciation  of  them.  The 
same  work  of  life  was  to  be  done  here  as  at  Queechv.  To  fulfil 
the  trust  committed  to  her,  larger  here — to  keep  her  hope  for  the 
future — undeceived  by  the  simshine  of  earth  to  plant  her  rosea 
where  they  would  bloom  everlastingly — 

The  weight  of  these  things  bowed  Fleda  to  the  ground  aiui 
made  her  bury  her  face  in  her  hands.  But  there  was  one  item  of 
happiness  &om  which  her  thoughts  never  even  in  ima^nation 
dissevered  themselves,  and  round  it  they  gathered  now  m  their 
weakness.  A  strong  mind  and  heart  to  uphold  hers, — a  strong 
hand  for  hers  to  rest  in, — that  was  a  blessing;  and  Fleda 
would  have  cried  heartily  but  that  her  feelings  were  too  high- 
wrought.  They  made  her  deaf  to  the  light  sound  of  footsteps 
coming  over  the  grass — till  two  hands  gently  touched  hers  and 
lifted  her  up,  and  then  Fleda  was  at  home.  But  surprised  and 
startled  she  could  hardly  lift  up  her  face.  Mr.  Carletoirs  greeting 
was  as  grave  and  gentle  as  if  she  had  been  a  stray  child. 

"  Do  not  fancy  I  am  going  to  thank  you  for  the  grace  you 
have  shown  me,"  said  he  lightly.  "  I  know  you  would  never  have 
done  it  if  circumstances  had  not  been  hard  pleaders  in  my  cause. 
I  will  thank  you  presently  when  you  have  answered  one  or  two 
questions  for  me." 

"  Questions  1"  said  Fleda  looking  up.  But  she  blushed  the 
next  instant  at  her  own  simplicity. 

He  was  leading  her  back  on  the  path  she  had  come.  K3 
farther  however  than  to  the  first  opening,  where  the  climbing; ' 
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(log-roso  hxing  over  the  way.  There  he  turned  aside  crossing  the 
little  plot  of  green  sward,  and  they  ascended  some  steps  cut  in  the 
rock  to  the  pavilion  Fleda  had  looked  at  from  a  distance. 

It  stood  high  enough  to  command  the  same  sea-view.  On 
that  side  it  was  entirely  open,  and  of  very  light  constniction  on  the 
others.  Several  people  were  there  ;  Flcda  could  hardly  tell  how 
many ;  and  when  Lord  Peterborough  was  presented  to  her  she  did 
not  find  out  that  he  was  her  morning's  acquaintance.  Her  eye 
only  took  in  besides  that  there  were  one  or  two  ladies,  and  a 
clci'gyinan  in  the  dress  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  she  could  not 
distinguish.  Yet  she  stood  beside  Mr.  Carleton  with  all  her 
usual  quiet  dignity,  though  her  eye  did  not  leave  the  ground  and 
her  words  were  in  no  higher  key  than  was  necessary,  and  though 
she  could  hardly  bear  the  unchanged  easy  tone  of  his.  The  birds 
were  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  all  about  them  ;  the  soft  breeze  came 
through  the  trees,  gently  waving  the  branches  and  stirring  the 
spray  wreaths  of  the  roses,  the  very  fluttering  of  summer's 
drapery ;  some  roses  looked  in  at  the  lattice,  and  those  which 
could  not  be  there  sent  in  their  congratulations  on  the  breath 
of  the  wind,  while  the  words  were  spoken  that  bound  them 
together. 

Mr.  Carleton  then  dismissing  his  guests  to  the  house,  went 
with  Flcda  again  the  other  way.  He  had  felt  the  extreme  trem- 
bling of  the  hand  which  he  took,  and  would  not  go  in  till  it  was 
quieted.  He  led  her  back  to  the  very  rose-bush  where  he  had 
found  her,  and  in  his  own  way,  presently  brought  her  spiiit  homo 
from  its  trembling  and  made  it  rest ;  and  then  suffered,  her  to 
stand  a  few  minutes  quite  silent,  looking  out  again  over  the  fair 
rich  spread  of  country  that  lay  between  them  and  the  sea. 

"  Now  tell  me,  Elfie,**  said  he  softly,  drawing  back  with  the 
same  old  caressing  and  tranquillising  touch  the  hair  that  hung 
over  her  brow, — "  what  you  were  thinking  about  when  I  found 
you  here  ? — in  the  very  luxury  of  seclusion — ^behind  a  rose- 
bush." 

Fleda  looked  a  quick  look,  smiled,  and  hesitated,  and  then 
said  it  was  rather  a  confusion  of  thoughts. 

"  It  will  be  a  confusion  no  longer  when  you  have  disentangled 
them  for  me." 

"  I  don't  know — "  said  Fleda.  And  she  was  silent,  but  so  was 
he,  quietly  waiting  for  her  to  go  on. 

"  Perhaps  yoxi  will  wonder  at  me,  Mr.  Carleton,"  she  said, 
hesitating  and  colouring. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said  smiling ; — "  but  if  I  do  I  will  not  keep 
you  in  ignorance,  Elfie." 

"  I  was  almost  bewildered,  in  the  first  place, — with  beauty — 
and  then—" 
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**  Do  you  like  tbo  rose  garden  ?*• 

"  Like  it ! — I  cannot  speak  of  it !  ** 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  speak  of  it,**  said  he  smiling  at  her. 
«  What  followed  upon  liking  it,  Elfie  V* 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  Fleda,  looking  resolutely  away  from 
him, — ^**  in  the  midst  of  all  this, — that  it  is  not  these  things  which 
make  people  happy." 

"  There  is  no  question  of  that,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  realised 
it  thoroughly  for  a  few  months  past.** 

"  No,  but  seriously,  I  mean,"  said  Fleda  pleadingly. 

**  And  seriously  you  are  quite  right,  dear  Eific.  What 
then?" 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  Fleda  speaking  with  some  difficulty, — 
"  of  Hugh's  grave,— and  of  the  comparative  value  of  things  ;  and 
afraid,  I  believe, — especially — here — ^" 

"  Of  making  a  wrong  estimate  V* 

"  Yes — and  of  not  doing  and  being  just  what  I  ought." 

Mr.  Carleton  was  silent  for  a  minute,  considering  the  brow 
from  which  his  fingera  drew  ofif  the  light  screen. 

"  Will  you  trust  me  to  watch  over  and  tell  you  ?" 

Fleda  did  not  trust  her  voice  to  tell  him,  but  her  eyes  did  it. 

"  As  to  the  estimate — the  remedy  is  to  *  keep  ourselves  in  the 
love  of  God  ;*  and  then  these  things  arc  the  gifts  ot  our  Father's 
hand  and  will  never  be  put  in  competition  with  him.  And  they 
are  never  so  sweet  as  when  taken  so." 

"Oh  I  know  that!" 

"  This  is  a  danger  I  share  with  you.  We  will  watch  over  each 
other." 

Fleda  was  silent,  with  filling  eyes. 

"  We  do  not  seek  our  happhicss  in  these  things,"  he  said 
tenderly.  "  I  never  found  it  in  them.  For  years,  whatever 
others  may  have  judged,  I  have  felt  myself  a  poor  man  ;  because 
I  had  not  in  the  world  a  friend  in  whom  I  could  have  entire 
sympathy.  And  if  I  am  i-ich  now,  it  is  not  in  any  treasure  that  I 
look  to  enjoy  in  this  world  alone." 

**  Oh  do  not,  Mr.  Carleton  !"  exclaimed  Fleda,  bowing  her  head 
in  distress,  and  giving  his  hand  an  earnest  entreaty. 

"  What  shall  I  not  do  ?"  said  he  half  laughing  and  half  gently, 
bringing  her  face  near  enough  for  his  lips  to  try  another  kind  ol 
eloquence.  "  You  shall  not  do  this,  Eific,  for  any  so  light  occa- 
sion.— ^Was  this  the  whole  burden  of  those  grave  thoughts  V* 

"  Not  quite — entirely — "  she  said  stammering.  "  But  grave 
thoughts  are  not  always  unhappy." 

"  Not  always.  I  want  to  know  what  gave  yours  a  tinge  of  that 
colour  this  morning." 

"  It  was  hardly  that.— You  know  what  Foster  says  about 
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•power  to  its  very  last  particle  being  duty' — I  believe  it  fHgbt- 
cned  me  a  little.** 

'*  If  you  feel  that  as  strongly  as  I  do^  l^e,  it  will  act  as  a 
strong  corrective  to  the  danger  of  false  estimates.*' 

"  I  do  feel  itj"'  said  Fleda.  "  One  of  my  fears  was  that  I 
should  not  feel  it  enough.'* 

"  One  of  my  cares  will  be  that  you  do  not  act  upon  it  too 
fiercely,**  said  he  smiling.  "  The  power  being  limited  so  is  the 
duty.  But  you  shall  have  power  enough,  Eifie,  and  work  enough. 
I  have  precisely  what  I  have  need^ — my  good  sprite  back 
again." 

"  With  a  slight  difference." 

«  What  difference  ?*' 

**  She  is  to  act  under  direction  now.' 

"  Not  at  all — only  under  safe  control,"  he  said  laughing. 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  the  difference,  Mr.  Carleton,*'  said  Fleda^ 
with  a  grave  and  grateful  remembrance  of  it. 

"  If  you  think  the  sprite's  old  office  is  gone,  you  are  mistaken,'* 
said  he.  "  What  were  your  other  fears  ? — one  was  that  you  should 
not. feel  enough  your  responsibility,  and  the  other  that  you  might 
forget  it." 

"  I  don't  know  that  there  were  any  other  particular  fears,'* 
said  Meda ;  — **  I  had  been  thinking  of  all  these  things  —  '* 

«  And  what  else  ?" 

Her  colour  and  her  silence  begged  him  not  to  ask.  He  said 
no  more,  and  let  her  stand  still  again  looking  off  through  the  roses, 
while  her  mind  more  quietly  and  lightly  went  over  the  same  train 
of  thoughts  that  had  moved  it  before  ;  gradually  calmed ;  came 
back  from  being  a  stranger  to  being  at  home,  at  least  in  one  pre- 
sence; and  ended,  her  action  even  before  her  look  told  him 
where,  as  her  other  hand  unconsciously  was  joined  to  the  one 
already  on  his  arm.  A  mute  expression  of  feeling  the  full  import 
of  which  he  read,  even  before  her  eye  coming  back  from  its 
musings  was  raised  to  him,  perhaps  unconsciously  too,  with  all 
the  mind  in  it ;  its  timidity  was  not  more  apparent  than  its 
simplicity  of  clinging  affection  and  dependence.  Mr.  Carlcton's 
answer  was  in  three  words,  but  in  the  tone  and  manner  that 
accompanied  them  there  was  a  response  to  every  part  of  her 
appeal ;  so  perfect  that  Fleda  was  confused  at  her  own  frank- 
ness. 

They  began  to  move  towards  the  house,  but  Fleda  was  in  a 
maze  again  and  could  hardly  realise  anything.  "  His  wife  !'* — was 
she  that  ? — had  so  mai-vellous  a  change  really  been  wrought  iu 
her? — the  little  asparagus-cutter  of  Queechy  transformed  into 
the  mistress  of  all  this  domain,  and  of  the  stately  mansion  of 
v/hich  they  caught  glimpses  now  and  then,  as  they  drew  near  it 
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by  another  approacli  into  •which  Mr.  Carleton  had  diverged. 
And  his  wife  !— that  was  the  hardest  to  realise  of  alL 

She  was  as  far  from  realising  it  when  she  got  into  the  house. 
They  entered  now  at  once  into  the  breakfast-room  where  the 
same  party  were  gathered  whom  she  had  met  once  before 
that  morning.  Mr.  Carleton  the  elder,  and  Lord  Peterborough 
and  Lady  Peterborough,  she  had  met  without  seeing.  But 
Heda  could  look  at  them  now ;  and  if  her  colour  came  and  went 
as  frankly  as  when  she  was  a  child,  she  could  speak  to  them  and 
meet  their  advances  with  the  same  free  and  sweet  self-possession 
as  then ;  the  rare  dignity  of  a  little  wood-flower,  that  is  moved  by 
a  breath,  but  recovers  as  easily  and  instantly  its  quiet  standing. 
There  were  one  or  two  who  looked  a  little  curiously  at  first  to  see 
whether  this  new  paember  of  the  family  were  Worthy  of  her  place 
and  would  fill  it  to  satisfy  them.  Not  Mr.  Carleton ;  he  never 
sought  to  ascertain  the  value  of  anything  that  belonged  to  him 
by  a  popular  vote ;  and  his  own  judgment  always  stood  carelessly 
alone.  But  Mrs.  Carleton  was  less  sure  of  her  own  ground  or  of 
others.  For  five  minutes  she  noted  Fleda*s  motions  and  words, 
her  blushes  and  smiles,  as  she  stood  talking  to  one  and  another ; 
— ^for  five  minutes,  and  then  with  a  httle  smile  at  her  sister  Mrs. 
Carleton  moved  off  to  the  breakfast-table,  well  pleased  that  Lady 
Peterborough  was  too  en^ged  to  answer  her.  Fleda  had  won 
them  all.  Mr.  Carleton's  intervening  shield  of  grace  and  kind- 
ness was  only  needed  here  against  the  too  much  attention  or 
attraction  that  might  distress  her.  He  was  again,  now  they  were 
in  presence  of  others,  exactly  what  he  had  been  to  her  when  she  was 
a  child,  the  same  cool  and  efl&cient  friend  and  protector.  Nobody 
in  the  room  showed  less  thought  of  her,  except  in  action  ;  a  great 
many  little  things  done  for  her  pleasure  or  comfort,  so  quietly 
that  nobody  knew  it  but  one  person  and  she  hardly  noticed  it  at 
the  time.    All  could  not  have  the  same  tact. 

There  was  an  uninterrupted  easy  flow  of  talk  at  the  table, 
which  Fleda  heard  just  enough  to  join  in  where  it  was  necessary ; 
the  rest  of  the  time  she  sat  in  a  kind  of  abstraction,  dipping 
enormous  strawberries  one  by  one  into  white  sugar,  with  a  curious 
want  of  recognition  between  them  and  the  ends  of  her  fingers ; 
it  never  occurred  to  her  that  they  had  picked  baskets  ftdl. 

"  I  have  done  something  for  which  you  will  hardly  thank  me, 
Mr.  Carleton,"  said  Lord  Peterborough.  "  I  have  driven  this  lady 
to  tears  within  the  first  hour  of  her  being  in  the  house." 

"  K  she  will  forgive  you,  I  will,  my  lord,"  Mr.  Carleton  an- 
awered  carelessly. 

"  I  will  confess  myself  though,"  continued  his  lordship  look- 
ing at  the  face  that  was  so  intent  over  the  strawberries, — "I  was 
under  the  impression  when  I  first  saw  a  figure  in  the  window  that 
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it  was  Lady  Peterborough.  I  own  as  soon  as  I  found  it  was  a 
stranger  I  nad  mv  suspicions  —  which  did  not  lack  confirmation 
ill  tlie  course  of  the  interview— -I  trust  I  am  fomven  the  means  I 
used." 

"  It  seems  you  had  your  curiosity  too,  my  lord,"  said  Mr. 
Carleton  the  uncle. 

"  Which  ought  in  all  justice  to  have  lacked  gratification,"  said 
Lady  Peterborough.  "  I  hope  Fleda  will  not  be  too  ready  to 
forgive  you.** 

"  I  expect  forgiveness  nevertheless,**  said  he  looking  at  Fleda. 
«  Must  I  wait  for  it  V 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir.** 

And  then  she  gave  him  a  very  frank  smile  and  blush  as  she 
added,  "  I  beg  pardon — you  know  my  tongue  is  American.'* 

"  I  don't  like  that,'*  said  his  lordship  gravely. 

"  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh," 
said  the  elder  Carleton.  "  The  heart  being  English  we  may  hope 
the  tongue  will  become  so  too.** 

"  I  will  not  assure  you  of  that,  sir,'*  Fleda  said  laughingly, 
though  her  cheeks  showed  the  convci-sation  was  not  carried  on 
without  effort.  Oddly  enough  nobody  saw  it  with  any  dissatis- 
foction. 

"  Of  what,  madam  ?**  said  Lord  Peterborough. 

"  That  I  will  not  always  keep  a  rag  of  the  stars  and  stripes 
flying  somewhere.'* 

But  that  httle  speech  had  been  almost  too  much  for  her 
equanimity. 

"  Like  Queen  Elizabeth  who  retained  the  crucifix  when  she 
gave  up  the  profession  of  iwpcry." 

**  Very  unlike  indeed  !  **  said  Fleda,  endeavouring  to  under- 
stand what  ^Ir.  Carleton  was  saying  to  her  about  wood  strav.- 
berrics  and  hautbois. 

"  Will  you  allow  that,  Carleton  V 

"  What,  my  lord  ]** 

"  A  rival  banner  to  float  alongside  of  St.  George's  ?*• 

"  The  flags  are  friendly,  my  lord," 

"Hum — just  now,  —  they  may  seem  so. — Has  your  little 
standard-bearer  anything  of  a  rebellious  disposition  ?" 

"  Not  against  any  lawful  authority,  I  hope,**  said  Fleda. 

"  Then  there  is  hope  for  you,  Mr.  Carleton,  that  you  will  be 
able  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  mischievous  doctrines.** 

"For  shame.  Lord  Peterborough!'*  said  his  wife,  —  "what 
atrocious  suppositions  you  are  making.  I  am  blusMng,  I  am 
sure,  for  your  want  of  discernment.*' 

"  Why  —  yes  — "  said  his  lordship,  looking  at  another  face 
whose  blushes  were  more  unequivocal, — "  it  may  seem  so — there 
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18  no  appearance  of  anything  untoward,  but  she  is  a  woman  after 
all.  I  will  try  her.  Mrs.  Carleton,  don't  you  think  with  my  Lady 
Peterborougn  that  in  the  present  nineteenth  century  women 
ought  to  stand  more  on  that  independent  footing  from  which 
lordly  monopoly  has  excluded  them  1 " 

The  first  name  Fleda  thought  belonged  to  another  person, 
and  her  downcast  eyelids  prevented  her  seeing  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.    It  was  no  matter,  for  any  answer  was  anticipated. 

"  The  boast  of  independence  is  not  engrossed  by  the  boldest 
footing,  my  lord." 

**  She  has  never  considered  the  subject,**  said  Lady  Fcterbo- 
roxigh. 

"  It  is  no  matter,**  said  his  lordship.  '*  I  must  respectfully 
beg  an  answer  to  my  question.*' 

The  silence  made  Fleda  look  up. 

^*  Don*t  you  think  that  the  rights  of  the  weak  ought  to  be  on 
a  perfect  equality  with  those  of  the  strong  T* 

"  The  rights  of  the  weak  as  lueh — yes,  my  lord." 

The  gentlemen  smiled ;  the  ladies  looked  rather  puzzled. 

''I  have  no  moi'e  to  say,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said  nis  lordship, 
''but  that  we  must  make  an  Englishwoman  of  her  !" 

''I  am  afraid  she  will  never  be  a  perfect  cure,"  said  Mr. 
Carleton  smiling. 

"  I  conceive  it  might  require  peculiar  qualities  in  the  phy- 
sician,— but  I  do  not  desnair.  I  was  telling  her  of  some  of  your 
doings  this  mornings,  and  happy  to  see  that  they  met  with  her 
entire  disapproval." 

Mr.  Carleton  did  not  even  glance  towards  Fleda  and  made  no 
answer,  but  carelessly  gave  the  conversation  another  turn ;  for 
which  she  thanked  him  unspeakably. 

There  was  no  other  interruption  of  any  consequence  to  the 
wcll-bBcd  flow  of  talk  and  kindliness  of  manner  on  the  part  of  all 
the  company,  that  put  Fleda  as  much  as  possible  at  her  case. 
Still  she  did  not  realise  anything,  and  yet  she  did  realise  it  so 
strongly  that  her  woman's  heart  could  not  rest  till  it  had  eased 
itself  in  tears.  The  superbly  appointed  table  at  which  she  sat, — 
her  own,  though  Mrs.  Carleton  this  morning  presided, — the  like 
of  which  she  had  not  seen  since  she  was  at  Carleton  before ;  the 
beautiful  room  with  its  arrangements,  bringing  back  a  troop  of 
recollections  of  that  old  time ;  all  the  magnificence  about  her,  in- 
stead of  elevating  sobered  her  spirits  to  the  last  degree.  It  pressed 
homo  upon  her  that  feeling  of  responsibility,  of  the  change  that 
came  over  her ;  and  though  beneath  it  all  very  happy,  Fleda 
hardly  knew  it,  she  longed  so  to  be  alone  and  to  cry.  One 
l^erson's  eyes,  however  little  seemingly  observant  of  her,  read 
sufficiently'  well  the  unusual  shaded  air  of  her  brow  and  her 
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smile.    Bat  a  sudden  enand  of  businesa  called  him  abroad  im- 
mediately  after  break&st 

Tbe  ladies  seized  the  opporfcunity  to  carry  Fleda  up  and  intro- 
duce her  to  her  dressing-room  and  take  account  of  Lady  Peter- 
borough's commission,  and  ladies  and  ladies'  maids  soon  formed 
a  busy  committee  of  dress  and  decorations.  It  did  not  enliven 
ileda,  it  wearied  her,  thoueh  she  forgave  them  the  ann^ance  in 
sratitttde  for  the  pleasure  they  took  in  looking  at  her.  Even  the 
oelight  her  eye  had  from  the  first  minute  she  saw  it^  in  the 
beautiful  room,  and  her  quick  sense  of  the  carefulness  with  which 
it  had  been  arranged  for  hery  added  to  the  feeling  with  which  she 
was  oppressed  ;  e£e  was  very  passive  in  the  hands  of  her  friends. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  housekeeper  was  called  in  and 
formally  presented,  and  received  by  Fle<^  with  a  mixture  of 
frankness  and  bashfulness  that  caused  Mrs.  Fothergill  afterwards 
to  pronounce  her  a  "  lady  of  a  very  sweet  dignity  indeed.'* 

'*  She  is  just  such  a  lady  as  you  might  know  my  master  would 
have  fancied,"  said  Mr.  Spenser. 

^  And  what  kind  ofa  lady  is  that?"  said  Mrs.  FothergUL 

But  Mr.  Spenser  was  too  wise  to  enter  into  any  particidars  and 
merely  iofonned  Mrs.  Fothergill  that  she  would  know  in  a  few 
days. 

"  The  first  words  Mrs.  Carleton  said  when  Mr.  Corleton  got 
home,*'  said  the  old  butler, — '*  she  put  both  her  hands  on  his 
arms  and  cried  out, '  Quy,  I  am  delignted  with  her  I*  ** 

^  And  what  did  Ae  say  ?"  said  Ik&a.  Fotber^ 

^  He !"  echoed  Mr.  Spenser  in  a  tone  of  indignant  inteUigenoe, 
— ^  what  shoidd  he  say  I-— He  didn't  say  anything ;  only  asked 
where  she  was,  I  believe." 

In  the  midst  of  silks,  muslins  and  jewels  Mr.  Carleton  found 
Fleda  still  on  his  r^um ;  looking  pale  and  even  aad,  though, 
nobody  but  himself  throueh  her  gentle  andgratefulbearyig  would 
have  duscemed  it  He  took  her  out  of  the  hands  of  the  committee 
and  carried  her  down  to  the  little  library,  adjoining  the  grc^t 
one,  but  never  thrown  open, — hu  room,  as  it  was  called,,  where 
more  particularly  art  and  taste  had  accumulated  their  wodth  of 
attractions. 

*^  I  remember  this  very  well,"  said  Fleda,  '^  This  beautiful 
room ! " 

^  It  is  as  free  to  you  as  to  me,  iHfie  ;  and  I  never  gave  the 
freedom  of  it  to  any  one  else." 

'*  I  will  not  abuse  it,"  said  Fleda. 

"  I  hope  not,  my  dear  Elfie,"  said  he  smiling, — "  for  the  room 
will  want  something  to  me  now  when  you  are  not  in  it ;  and  a 
gift  is  abused  that  is  not  made  free  use  of^" 

A. large  and  deep  bay-window  in  the  room  looked  upon  the 
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Bame  green  lawn  and  fir  wood  with  the  windows  of  the  library, 
like  those  this  casement  stood  open,  and  Mr.  Carleton  leading 
Fleda  there  remained  quietly  beside  her  for  a  moment,  watching 
her  fiEU3e  which  his  last  wonk  had  a  little  moved  from  its  outward 
composure.  Then,  gently  and  gravely  as  if  she  had  been  a  child, 
putting  his  arm  round  her  fihould«rs  and  drawing  her  to  him  he 
whispered, 

"  My  dear  Elfie, — you  need  not  fear  being  misunderstood — ** 

Fleda  started  and  looked  up  to  see  what  he  meant.  But  his 
face  said  it  so  plainly,  in  its  ]>afect  intelligence  and  sympathv 
with  her,  that  her  barrier  of  self-command  and  reserve  was  all 
broken  down  ;  and  hiding  her  head  in  her  hands  upon  his  breast 
*  she  let  the  pent-up  burden  upon  her  heart  come  forth  in  a  flood 
of  imrestrained  tears.  She  could  not  help  hersell  .And  when 
she  would  fain  have  checked  them  after  the  first  bursty  and  bidden 
them,  according  to  her  habit,  to  wait  anotiier  tiine,  it  was  out  of 
her  power ;  for  the  sune  kindness  and  tenderness  that  had  set 
them  arrowing,  perhaps  witting  of  her  intent,  efieetually  hindetred 
its  execution.  He  did  not  say  a  single  iword,  but  now.  and  then 
a  soft  touch  of  his  hand  or  of  his  lips  upon  her  brow,  in  its 
expressive  tenderness  would  unnerve  all  her  resolution  and  oblige 
her  to  have  no  veserve  that  time  at  least  in  letting  her  seocet 
thoughts  and  feelings  be  known,  as  ^v  as  tears  couJa  tell  th^Bsn. 
She  wept,  at  first  in  spite  of  herself  and  afterwards  in  the  very 
luxury  of  indulged  feeling  ;  till  she  was  as  quiet  as  a  child,  and 
the  weight  of  oppression  was  all  gone.  Mr.  Carleton  did  not  move, 
nor  speak,  till  ^e  did. 

"  I  never  knew  before  how  good  you  were,  Mr.  Carleton,"  said 
Tleda  raising  her  head  at  length,  as  soon  as  she  dared,  but  still 
held  fast  by  that  kind  arm. 

«  What  new  light  have  you  got  on  the  subject  ? "  said  he 


by,"  said  Fleda,  trying  as  hard  as  ever  did  sunshine  to 
scatter  the  remnants  of  a  doud, — it  was  a  bright  doud  too  by 
this  time,  ''I  have  always  heard  that  men  cannot  endure  the 
sight  of  a  woman's  tears. 

"  You  shall  give  me  a  reward  then,  Elfie." 

«  What  reward  V*  said  Elfie. 

**  Promise  me  that  you  will  shed  them  nowhere  else.* 

**  Nowhere  else  1—" 

**  But  here — in  my  arms." 

^  I  don't  feel  like  crying  any  more  now,"  said  Fleda  evasively; 
— "at least," — for  drops  were  faUing  raUier  fast  again, — "not 
sorrowfully.** 

"  Promise  me,  Elfie,"  said  Mr.  Carleton  after  a  pause* 

But  Fleda  hesitated  still  and  looked  dubious. 
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"  Come !— "  he  said  smiling^ — "you  know  you  pnmiiscd  a 
littlo  while  ago  that  you  would  have  a  particular  regard  to  my 
wishes.** 

Fleda*s  cheeks  answered  that  appeal  with  sufficient  brightness, 
but  she  looked  down  and  said  demurely, 

^  I  am  suro  one  of  your  wishes  is  that  I  should  not  say  any- 
thing rashly.** 

•*  Well  ?--- 

*  One  cannot  answer  for  such  wilful  things  as  tears.** 

^  And  for  such  wilful  things  as  men  ?**  said  ho  smiling. 

But  Fleda  was  silent. 

^  Then  I  will  alter  the  form  of  my  demand.  Promise  me  that 
no  shadow  of  anything  shall  come  over  your  spmt  that  you  do 
not  let  me  either  share  or  remove.** 

There  was  no  trifling  in  the  tone, — ^full  of  gentleness  as  it  was ; 
there  could  be  no  evading  its  requisition.  But  the  promise 
dsmandcd  was  a  grave  one.  fleda  was  half  afraid  to  make  it. 
She  looked  up,  in  the  very  way  he  had  seen  her  do  when  a  child, 
to  find  a  warrant  for  her  worcb  before  she  uttered  them.  But  the 
full,  dear,  steadfast  eye  into  which  she  looked  for  two  seconds, 
authorised  as  well  &s  required  the  promise  ;  and  hiding  her  face 
again  on  his  breast  Mcda  gave  it,  amid  a  gush  of  tears  every  one 
qI  which  was  illumined  with  hearfcHSunshine. 
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